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KAREN JO TORJESEN 


OLD QUESTIONS, NEW ANSWERS 


THIS interrogation of Origen of Alexandria’s legacy for the twenty-first 
century returns to the old questions built upon each other over eighteen 
centuries of Origen scholarship—problems of translation and transmission, 
positioning Origen in the histories of philosophy, theology, and orthodoxy, 
and defining his philological and exegetical programmes. 

Rather than tackling the problems of reconstructing a theological system 
for Origen in the light of the textual violence done to his legacies by several 
centuries of anathematization, this collection of essays probes the more 
reliable sources for Origen’s thought by those who received his legacy and 
built on it with a self-conscious intentionality. Here the focus shifts from an 
attempt to reconstruct ‘the historical Origen’ to an understanding of how 
Origen’s legacy was adopted, transformed, and transmitted. 

'Rezeptions Geschichte or Wirkungsgeschichte’ is the term German 
scholars coined to track the historical trajectory of the appropriation by later 
thinkers of a foundational teacher or tradition. This collection dedicates an 
entire section to the ‘Receptions of Origen’, tracing the lineage from 
Athanasius to the Cappodocians (Louth, chapter 23) and Origen’s influence 
on the West through Augustine’s appropriation of his ideas (Cameron, 
chapter 25). Equally important are the roles the controversies played in this 
reception of Origen (Layton, chapter 24). Finally, this collection of essays 
follows Origen’s reception into the Renaissance with an essay on Origen’s 
influence on Erasmus (Scheck, chapter 26) and from there on further into 
the Reformation (Villani, chapter 27). 


A final section on ‘Modern Contributions to the Study of Origen’ seeks to 
identify key moments in the development of contemporary studies of 
Origen—4n the foundational contributions of Huet (Rapetti, chapter 28), the 
movement to rehabilitate Origen from his status as a heterodox teacher 
(Daly, chapter 29), and the promise of newly discovered homilies (Perrone, 
chapter 30). This historical sweep of Origen studies, spanning 13 centuries, 
yields new and more nuanced answers to old questions. 

Equally important to the structuring of this collection has been the 
investigation of Origen’s own historical, cultural, and intellectual context. 
These studies track the processes of appropriation, assimilation, and 
transformation in both the formation and transmission of Origen’s legacy. 
Scholars reflecting on ‘Origen in His Contexts’ and ‘Origen’s 
Hermeneutics’ pursue a similar interest as they seek to unravel the 
complexity of the intellectual and political world that Origen inhabited and 
the lines of influence discernible in his writings. Here the quest is for the 
intellectual milieu of Origen’s Alexandria and Caesarea, the players on 
these stages, their models for engagement, the critiques and disputation in 
the intra-school debates, and the controversies and contestations between 
rival schools. 

The processes of tradition formation are examined in depth in this 
collection. A return to the role of the philosophical schools yields new 
approaches and expanded sources. Berchman (chapter 2) provides a 
reassessment of Origen’s influence on the history of philosophy. Analysis of 
the processes of tradition formation for an Alexandrian Christianity includes 
the transition from Clement to Origen (van den Hoek, chapter 4), the 
assimilation and transformation of Philo Judaeus into ‘Philo Christianus’ 
(Rogers, chapter 5), and the subtle differences of Alexandrian and 
Antiochene exegetical strategies in the light of their greater commonalty 
(Young, chapter 10). 

Another important site of tradition formation is what we might call inter- 
religious dialogue. Dunderberg (chapter 3) on the disputation between 
Origen and Heracleon on the Gospel of John and Boyarin’s (chapter 6) 
comparison of Rabbis and Origen on the Johannine prologue uncover a 
distinctive mode of engagement in which debate is conducted as dialogue 
whose goal is mutual understanding. Dunderberg’s essay studies the process 
of how the contested issues are framed by ‘the opponents’ (anti heretical 


polemicists on Valentinian doctrines) and how a respectful dispute between 
rival schools is conducted. 

A special feature of this volume is the attention paid to the historical and 
social context of modern and contemporary scholarship on Origen. An 
analysis of what contemporary scholars and their intellectual and religious 
communities had at stake in framing the issues of Origen’s world provides a 
new methodological tool. Making this influence explicit and bracketing its 
hidden assumption allow a fresh look at Origen in which new contours of 
his thought emerge (Young, Urbano, Lyman, Alviar, Daly) (chapters 10, 7, 
15, 20, and 29, respectively). 


ORIGEN AND HIS CONTEXTS 


with a new set of questions about the Hellenistic Jewish community in 
Alexandria. The polemical context is examined by Dunderberg in Origen’s 
debate with Heracleon over the interpretation of John’s Gospel (chapter 3). 
The processes of tradition formation within Christianity are charted by van 
den Hoek, Rogers, and Urbano (chapters 4, 5, 7). Van den Hoek raises the 
question of how lines of influence can be traced when a tradition has not yet 
solidified into a body of teachings that can be handed down. Along with the 
question of Philo’s influence on Origen, Rogers raises the question of the 
influence of Origen on Philo’s ‘Christianization’ in later Christian tradition. 
One of the most intriguing questions in tradition formation is how the 
biography of Origen evolved. Urbano seeks to unravel the sources and 
correct the lenses through which they were viewed by discerning the 
interests, both ancient and modern, that have shaped the transmission of his 
life. 

Attila Jakab’s (chapter 1) attempt to set Origen’s career against the social 
and political history of his era leads him to instructive new questions and 
speculative answers. Where did Christianity first come ashore in its entry 
into Egypt? Was Hellenized Judaism its first cultural-religious home? How 
did the Roman conquest of Egypt and the marginalization of Jewish elites 
impact the growth of Christianity? What role did political factors play in the 
radical change in the generation between Clement and Origen that excluded 
Hellenistic classical literature as a vehicle for promoting Christianity? What 


political and social factors caused the rejection of the culture of refinement 
of Clement in favour of a strict asceticism within one generation? 

Dunderberg (chapter 3) pays careful attention to the tone and nuances of 
Origen’s debates with Heracleon in his own Commentary on John. With 
Dunderberg’s catalogue of Heracleon fragments he is able to make 
distinctions between Origen’s dialogue with Heracleon and Origen’s 
general views of the Valentinian School. What emerges are a broad range of 
agreements, points of borrowing from Heracleon, and new insights into 
Valentianian anthropology. 

Van den Hoek (chapter 4) proposes that the outlines of an emerging 
tradition/school can be discerned in the literary genres that are chosen or 
invented and in the subjects/topics singled out for treatment. Her 
comparison on the literary output of Clement and Origen notes the 
commonalties in the titles of their works—Stromateis, lost works on 
Proverbs, treatises on Genesis (Origen’s lost, Clement’s planned) and works 
on prayer, martyrdom, and the Passion. In these titles and topics a tradition 
can be recognized. It is Origen’s exegetical projects and his interest in the 
LXX that mark a new starting point. 

Urbano (chapter 7) examines the forces at play in shaping the reception 
of the figure of Origen himself, as man of the church, heretic, and scholar. 
He compiles and examines the layers of evidence by genres—letters to and 
about Origen, witnesses of contemporaries, the Apology and Ecclesiastical 
History, and finally Epiphanius. By evaluating the ancient and modern 
scholarly interests in the discussion of each piece of Origen’s biography, the 
processes of tradition formation appear in their diversity and complexity. 

Rogers’ (chapter 5) challenge in tracing the influence of Philo on Origen 
is the dearth of evidence for how his works were transmitted (though the 
widespread use of Philo suggests a widely used Philonic tradition) and the 
fact that Philo’s name is rarely cited, though there is more evidence for 
Origen’s anonymous borrowing from Philo. Rogers shows that the evidence 
of Philonic influence is easier to trace in Origen’s exegetical use of 
etymologies, arithmology, and allegory. Philo’s influence is even greater on 
Origen’s doctrines. Philo had already developed the notion of the pre- 
existence of souls, the distinction between intelligible and sensible creation, 
and the connection between growth in knowledge and ethical progress. Yet 
Philo is rarely credited with the enormous creativity these contributions 
represent. 


Origen and Hermeneutics 


Contemporary scholarship on Origen brings new tools to old questions. 
Origen studies are now in conversation with postmodernism, philosophy of 
language, and new developments in epistemology. Boyarin and Berchman 
(chapters 7 and 2), each in their distinctive way, pursue the questions of 
what epistemological premises guarantee the truth claims of Origen’s 
allegorical interpretation. The conversations with the field of classical 
rhetoric is developing. The influence of classical rhetoric on Christian 
exegesis was heralded by Neuschafer’s study of Origen’s appropriation of 
the methods of the grammarians. Rodriquez (chapter 9) offers a precis of 
Neuschaefer’s work. Dunn (chapter 8) explores Origen’s distinctive 
adaptation of classical forensic rhetoric. Finally, Young’s (chapter 10) 
manifesto on the value of analysing the intellectual and theological 
commitments of Origen scholarship shows how the prevailing scholarly 
consensus on the polarization between Alexandrian and Antiochene 
exegetical traditions needs revision when corrections are made for the 
history of Origen scholarship. 

Boyarin (chapter 6) is interested in the fact that Origen and the Rabbis 
grappled with the epistemological status of interpretations of a divinely 
ordained text. Behind Boyarin’s comparativist approach is the conviction 
that, when common questions originate in a shared intellectual milieu, the 
differences in resolutions reveal the differences in their deeper structure. 
For Origen, the ‘ontotheological structure of Scripture’ is the Incarnation. 
The epistemological grounding, for Origen, is that the Logos taught in the 
flesh, so bridging the ontological gap between the noetic and corporal. The 
Rabbis’ theory of divine polysemy or indeterminacy, in contrast, leads to a 
rejection of the mediation between God and Word to guard multiplicity of 
meanings from any foreclosure. 

Berchman’s (chapter 2) concern with epistemology is framed by his 
interest in situating Origen in the history of philosophical exegesis using the 
tools of the philosophy of language. The ‘new hermeneutics’, by dissolving 
the unity of authorial meaning into the multiplicity of reader reception suits 
Origen’s exegetical schema well. Deconstruction makes it possible to see 
that Origen’s allegory constitutes a non-propositional and a non-discursive 
mode of access to the Logos which Berchman translates as exegesis and 


contemplative prayer. In this mode ‘the knower/reader eventually learns not 
to consider himself as separate from the Scriptural reality which he seeks to 
comprehend’. Contemplation leads to assimilation/divinization experienced 
as unity. 

To determine the extent to which Origen’s exegetical work reflects the 
influence of classical rhetoric, Dunn (chapter 8) selects forensic rhetoric as 
most likely to appear in exegetical treatises that take up a debate or 
controversy with an opponent. Origen’s Romans commentary focused on 
the polemic with the Valentinian School on free will provides the ideal case 
study. Dunn determines that Origen does make use of the rhetorical 
categories of conjectural and definitive as a rhetorician would, but does not 
employ the categories of the juridical and the translative. For Origen, the 
correctness of interpretation is buttressed not by polemical debate, but by 
the use of other Scriptures. 

Rodriquez’ (chapter 9) precis of Neuschafer’s exhaustive review of two 
millennia of Origen scholarship underlines the seismic importance of 
Origen’s use of grammarians. Origen was the first to adopt the techniques 
used for commentary prologues: authenticity, purpose, usefulness, structure, 
and title in the exegesis of Christian Scriptures. Rodriquez extends 
Neuschafer’s argument by including Schaublin’s work demonstrating 
Antiochene use of the prologue commentary techniques and Hadot’s work 
on the same techniques in the commentary on the Song of Songs. 

The Antiochene/Alexandrian dispute over exegesis has been framed in 
terms of twentieth-century interests in historical method and New 
Testament criticism. Young (chapter 10) asks what happens to the 
differences when these interpretive paradigms are excluded. The meaning 
of Historia shifts from the contemporary epistemological question of what 
grounds a historical meaning to what she calls a narrative logic of the literal 
sense. Although Antiochene and Alexandrians both sought deeper 
meanings, they differed in the relationship between the wording, argument, 
or narrative form of the text and its deeper meanings. Antiochene exegesis 
drew more on the techniques of the grammarian and Historikon referred to 
explanatory comments of all kinds. 


Origen and the Bible 


The section on Origen and the Bible provides an overview of Origen’s 
exegetical approaches to the distinctive genre of the biblical corpus as he 
organizes them—Old Testament books (Niehoff, chapter 11), the Gospels 
(Heine, chapter 12), and Pauline letters (Cocchini, chapter 13)—for his 
commentaries. This section concludes with Pieri’s (chapter 14) mapping of 
the reworking, adaptation, and transmission of the collection of homilies 
preached between 235 and 240 in Caesarea. 

These essays highlight the importance of the larger textual and 
intellectual community for assessing Origen’s exegetical methods. Maren 
Niehoff discovers significant shifts in Origen’s hermeneutical approach to 
Old Testament texts when his intellectual milieu changes. In Alexandria, his 
exegesis reflects his Platonic intellectual milieu; in the Jewish intellectual 
milieu of Caesarea, where Rabbinic and Tannaitic scholarship dominated, 
questions of higher textual criticism became more important. 

The limits of the Latin translations are a critical tool in assessing 
Origen’s exegetical methods. Francesca Cocchini challenges the dominance 
of Jerome’s translations by contextualizing his mistakes and errors; for a 
more reliable guide she turns to Origen’s commentary of Romans which has 
survived intact and which covers the full text of Paul’s letter. 

Heine’s essay demonstrates how the prologues can be mined for the tools 
the interpreter uses to discern the message: studying sequencing reveals the 
anagogical process, the comparison of gospel texts reveals their underlying 
harmony, and interpreting spiritually through using parallels between words 
and teachings provides the message. 

Pieri provides a comprehensive summary of the transmission and 
survival of Origen's homiletic tradition. It begins with copying the Greek 
transcriptions of his preaching, moves to the anthologies that were intended 
to function as apologies, and proceeds to the catenae collections that 
functioned as Bible study handbooks, and ends with the Latin translations 
designed for monastic use. 


Origen’s Theology 


The scholars in this collection of articles on Origen’s theology have taken 
quite different approaches to interpreting Origen’s theological oeuvre. Their 
questions lead them across a range of disciplines—philosophical, 
theological, sociological, philosophy of language—and into the liturgical, 
pastoral, and experiential dimensions of religion. What they have in 
common is a concern to recapture the fluid, creative, and exploratory 
environment in which Origen developed his theology, with an attentiveness 
to the distortions created by the terms and categories of fourth-century 
orthodoxy. 

For an overview of Origen’s theology, Lyman’s (chapter 15) first starting 
point is philosophical. Origen’s radical synthesis of Christianity and 
Platonism makes the body and materiality central to the cosmological and 
Christological core of salvation. Her second starting point, however, is 
sociological. Sectarian textual communities are the sites for philosophical 
and theological speculation. The challenge of the Alexandrian Christianity 
of Origen’s day was to articulate a theological vision for mixed 
communities of simpliciores and educated elites. For Origen the flesh of the 
Incarnation and the letter of Scripture were the crucial starting points for the 
simpliciores, the bridges to a mature spirituality. Exegesis is above all 
pastoral work to be done by spiritual teachers. 

For Niculescu (chapter 17), the performative aspects of the language of 
exegesis, rather than doctrinal formulations, reveal the dynamism of 
Origen’s system. Origen’s soteriology functions only through the 
performance of a complex exegetical process situated in a liturgical context. 
In exegetical preaching the interpreter of Scripture mediates an Incarnation 
or presence of the Logos and the addressee is placed under the agency of 
the interpreted scriptural text with the power to transform. The 
transformative interpretation is coded for a progression of learning and 
insight for mixed communities (the simpliciores are the catechumens, the 
more advanced, the baptized and the spiritually mature, and the elders or 
hierarchs). 

Divine and human freedom are explored and highlighted as foundational 
structures for Origen’s proto-trinitarian theology (Hengstermann, chapter 
18), anthropology (Alviar, chapter 20), and theodicy (Scott, chapter 21). In 


a novel attempt to capture the outlines of a proto-trinitarian theology, 
Hengstermann turns to Origens’ exegesis of Isaiah’s vision. Using clues 
from Origen’s commentary on Isaiah’s vision, Hengstermann discerns the 
outlines of a trinitarian schema of three distinct hypostases unified by a 
single soteriological trajectory. The Father is both self-contemplating 
intellect and *Unbegotten Freedom’; the Son is both passive Wisdom (at 
rest) in contemplation of the Father and active Word (eternal motion) in the 
expressiveness of the comprehensive richness of the One in the Many. The 
Holy Spirit rests in the Epinoia of the Son and engenders these virtues in 
souls of the saints in a process of sanctification. The old question of 
Origen's subordinationism is mitigated by new understandings of the 
dynamic element of will in Origen's ontology and anthropology, in both 
divine and human freedom. 

For Scott the essential role of freedom is first encountered in the cosmic 
inequalities of degrees, differences, and destinies. Since the source of 
difference cannot lie in the fixed natures of creatures, nor in the impotence 
of a creator, its origin can only be found in 'pre-existent misuse of 
freedom'. The salvific project of the Creator begins at this pre-existent 
moment and matter becomes the providential matrix within which 
soteriology unfolds. The pastoral implications that Scott draws is that the 
suffering entailed in this world hospital for souls manifests a divine mercy. 

Alviar uses the category of narrative theology (protology to eschatology) 
to capture the sweep of Origen's theological vision and contrasts it with 
thematic treatments to which Origen returns again and again. In the body of 
works of Origen the themes of freedom and its meaning may be termed 
constant, underlying suppositions. Together with the idea of the human 
being as a creature made in God's image, they provide the grounds for 
Origen's dynamic anthropology. The divine image in earthly humans 
endows the individual with creativeness in its conduct, one not wholly 
unlike the divine creativity, the capacity that resides in the will, that allows 
one to choose between moral good and evil. 

The essays of McGuckin and Martens (chapters 22 and 19) grapple with 
the problem that the theological terms used to interpret Origen’s 
Christology and eschatology, in fact, map a later set of terms and relations 
crafted in a different intellectual milieu. Origen's Christology preceded the 
Chalcedonian binary of heresy and orthodoxy; 'Christology' did not 
become a theological term until the seventeenth century. The term 


‘eschatology’ originated in the Scholastic period and Apocalyptic in the 
early twentieth century. To expand the scope of what Origen would have 
considered Christology, Martens introduces the notion of a biography of 
Christ that begins with protology and ends with eschatology. Martens then 
tracks Origen’s titles across the long arc between protology and 
eschatology, thus using Origen’s own categories to map a biography of 
Christ. 

McGuckin observes that Origen was the first architect of systematized 
eschatology. Origen’s spiritual exegesis on New Testament texts 
transformed ‘last things’ into a cosmic plan of salvation encompassing 
metaphysics, ontology, cosmology, and ethics. Balancing Origen’s reliance 
on the Church’s ‘rule of faith’ on the one hand and his school style of 
designating open-ended questions and a range of possible answers on the 
other, McGuckin tracks Origen’s views on the End, the Afterlife, Judgement 
and Resurrection, and Beatitude. 

Edwards (chapter 16) investigates Origen’s knowledge of and skill in 
deployment of rhetoric in Contra Celsum. A new portrait of Origen as an 
apologist emerges as Edwards sketches a passable performance by a 
philosopher of the genre of rhetorical invective. In Edwards’ hands Origen’s 
mastery of the entire philosophical tradition, insider knowledge of its 
disputes, and the clever sarcasm with which he out manoeuvres Celsus 
redeem his reputation as an apologist and enhances his reputation as a 
scholar conversant with the entire philosophical tradition. 


Receptions of Origen 


In the single century between Origen’s death and Augustine’s birth the 
persecuted Church had metamorphosed to the imperial Church. The 
solidification of orthodoxy in formula, ritual, and episcopal authority 
rendered Origen’s theological synthesis problematic. Nonetheless, in the 
face of the Origenist controversies, Origen’s allegorical exegesis remained 
the primary vehicle for transmission of his thought across the chasm of 
these social, political, and theological changes. Origen’s heritage in the East 
is measured in the transmission of Origenism from Athanasius to the 
Cappadocians (Louth, chapter 23) and weighed in the controversies of the 
fourth through to the sixth centuries (Layton, chapter 24). Origen’s legacy 


in the West is traced first through Augustine (Cameron, chapter 25), then 
the Renaissance in Origen’s influence on Erasmus (Scheck, chapter 26), and 
finally his reception during the Reformation and Renaissance (Villani, 
chapter 27). 

The flow of Origen’s writings and ideas in the Greek-speaking world was 
dramatically constricted by the anathemas pronounced by the Greek 
Councils. The damage was less in the Latin-speaking world where 
translations survived. The absence of these Greek sources makes the 
scholarly work of tracing borrowing and influence exceedingly difficult, so 
Louth proposes an alternative approach—an analysis of the doctrines 
elaborated by later theologians, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory Nazianzus, and 
Gregory the Great, for their degree of coherence with Origen’s writings. 
These crucial theological nodes reveal both the influence of Origen and the 
way in which his heritage was adopted and reworked, since this is how a 
tradition grows. 

Cameron credits Origen with Augustine’s conversion from Manichaeism 
when he encountered Origen’s exegetical method of spiritual readings in the 
sermons of Ambrose. Cameron’s Augustine became Origen’s successor in 
making the study of Scripture central to Christian life, teaching, and 
doctrine. In comparing Origen On First Principles and Augustine On 
Christian Doctrine, Cameron shows each understood Christ as both the 
scriptural Word and an embodied presence. Augustine’s divergence from 
Origen through his doctrines of radical grace, God’s sovereign will, and 
‘originating sin’ set a new course for Western theology. Yet in Augustine’s 
corpus of sermons it is human free will that is motivated to humility and 
acts of love, invoking a cooperation between grace and free choice. As 
Cameron says: '[I]n them the influence of Origen flowed on unabated’. 

Sheck’s interest in Erasmus is the paradox of the fact that, although 
Erasmus followed the Church’s critiques of Origen for excessive 
allegorizing and for the corrupting influence of Greek philosophy on some 
of his doctrines, he found Origen’s exegesis useful for dealing with the 
moral crises in the Church—scholastic obscurantism, low level of 
catechism, worldliness of monks, and corruption of priests. Erasmus 
recommends Origen’s sermons to medieval preachers because they 
‘enlighten and teach, rather than agitate the emotions or obfusticate like the 
scholastics’. Erasmus preserved Origen’s heritage by producing a critical 
edition of Origen’s works, building on and incorporating Origen’s exegesis, 


and representing Origen as moral exemplar, a model of the catechist, priest, 
and ascetic, and a model for his churchman-like behaviour. Sheck 
concludes that Erasmus’ reception of Origen seems to anticipate the modern 
Catholic rehabilitators of Origen: Newman, Daniélou, Crouzel, von 
Balthasar, Henri de Lubac, and Joseph Ratzinger. 

Origen’s homilies and commentaries had been the vehicle for the 
transmission of Origen for over a millennium. Villani shows how in the 
hands of the reformers Luther’s plain and simple sense of Scripture became 
the measure of its meaning, and allegory became the arch villain, the 
fountain of corruption and error. Origen’s theological heritage was 
dismantled as well by the new soteriology of justification by faith alone. At 
the same time, Origen’s heritage was embraced and preserved by the 
humanist scholars of the Renaissance who were looking for a 
philosophical-religious synthesis. Their religious synthesis of Origenist, 
Kabbalistic, and Hermetic ideas became a new channel for the transmission 
of Origen’s thought. Mirandola discovered new manuscripts of Origen and 
Merlin saw the first printed editions of Origen come off the press. 


Modern Contributions to the Study of Origen 


The reception and transmission of Origen in the modern period was equally 
convoluted and complex; however, contemporary scholars have the 
advantage of a plethora of documents from which to reconstruct this 
history. A scholarly consensus recognizes two key turning points, the first, 
Huet’s production of Origenis in Sacras Scripturas Commentaria in the 
seventeenth century and the second the gradual ‘rehabilitation’ of Origen in 
the twentieth century. Rapetti (chapter 28) reconstructs the turbulent history 
of Huet’s achievements and Daly (chapter 29) locates the beginning of 
Origen’s rehabilitation in research on a new topic, Origen’s spirituality. The 
last major discovery of a new corpus of Origen’s writings, homilies on the 
Psalms, is assessed by Perrone (chapter 30). 

The struggles, conflicts, and dangers that swirled around collecting, 
editing, and translating a controversial figure were similar in every epoch of 
the transmission process, but Rapetti’s micro-history allows a close-up view 
on this complex process. She recounts the delicate politics of manuscript 
acquisition, the difficulties in editing Greek manuscripts (Huet looked for 


Greek students in the Latin schools), the rivalries between orders 
(Dominican and Jesuit), the politics of translations (Huet even wrote a 
treatise on the problem, De interpretatione), and the volatility of 
controversial themes. The French clergy supported editions of the Father 
that could address controversy between Catholics and Protestants. A 
significant part of Huet’s agenda was to provide a fair and balanced 
presentation of Origen’s views on Eucharist, Grace and Predestination, and 
on Trinity, the theological hotspots of the era. 

Daly coins the phrase ‘the True Origen’ to describe the ‘whole’ Origen, 
an integration of the three Origens (the philosopher, theologian, and man of 
the church or heretic). He finds a way forward through the partisanship that 
each generated. For Daly, the turning point in Origen’s ‘rehabilitation’ was 
Volker’s Vollkommenheitsideal that gave an integrated account of Origen’s 
spirituality and theological vision. A succession of distinguished scholars 
contributed to this new vision of Origen as both a Greek philosopher and a 
Christian theologian—Balthasar, Lieske, Daniélou, and finally de Lubac, 
who integrated into this vision, Origen the exegete. 

Perrone chronicles Marina Molina Prodel’s discovery of the Munich 
Codex with 29 homilies on the Psalms in Greek dating from the twelfth 
century. The external evidence for Origen’s authorship is strong. Jerome 
attests to the same 29 homilies, and the catenae excerpts confirm the 
attribution to Origen of this collection. The internal evidence of language 
and style is equally convincing. The philological comments on the Psalms 
are more plentiful than for any other Biblical texts, matching the special 
attention Origen gave to the Psalms, with three additional columns in the 
Hexapla. Their potential to illuminate new features of Origen’s activity and 
understandings is suggested by their provenance, community, and stage of 
Origen’s life. An initial analysis of the provenance of these homilies 
indicates that they were preached in the Jewish milieu of Caesarea, late in 
Origen’s life in a church setting in which the teacher had a significant role 
alongside the clerical ranks, which included the widows. 


CHAPTER 1 


ATTILA JAKAB 


FOUNDED by Alexander the Great in the winter of 332/331 BCE, at the west 
of the delta, near the Canopic branch (now disappeared) of the Nile, 
Alexandrea ad Aegyptum (‘near Egypt’) was ‘the city’ par excellence of the 
Ptolemaic kingdom. It was not only the administrative capital, but also the 
intellectual and cultural centre of the new Hellenism born in the time of the 
Conqueror. Located on a narrow strip of land between the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Lake Mareotis, Alexandria was the city of the famous Library, 
the Museum, and the Lighthouse, and represented itself as a civilization, all 
of which attracted the best minds from the Greek and the Roman world. 
Being Alexandrian was much more than being just from Alexandria. For 
this reason its citizenship was coveted, especially at the time of the Empire. 

Alexandria was a cosmopolitan city, the second of the Empire with 
400,000 inhabitants (Empereur 1998), where (philosophical and religious) 
currents met and where people from different backgrounds lived together. It 
could be considered as the real homeland of Hellenistic Judaism. It’s here 
that the Scriptures were translated into Greek (known as the Septuagint), 
and where the philosopher Philo lived. He represented accurately what was 
Alexandria. Jew by birth, Greek by culture and language, affiliated with the 
Roman Empire by his family, Philo was also considered a ‘Father of the 
Church’ even though he did not know Christianity. He strongly influenced 
the first important Alexandrian Christian thinkers, Clement and Origen 
(Niehoff 2011). 


THE ALEXANDRIAN SOCIAL CONTEXT 


Christianity, it is useful to know the social fabric of the city. To people their 
capital and ensure an adequate military in the country, the early Ptolemaic 
rulers facilitated immigration (preferably of Greeks), and established a 
modus vivendi between the different ethnic groups. The inhabitants, by 
their personal legal status, were distinguished as Hellenes (immigrants who 
were Greek or Greek-speaking ‘barbarians’) and Egyptians (natives or 
indigenous). The Jews enjoyed a privileged status. They were considered as 
Hellenes, and their way of life was respected. 

Contacts and exchanges between the Hellenes and Egyptians were 
relatively few. Monolingualism characterized the society of the Ptolemaic 
kingdom, despite some traces of bilingualism (as for example, Manetho of 
Sebennytos, who wrote a history of Egypt in Greek, the Aigyptiaka). 

But, with the Roman conquest, important changes of legal status had 
taken place in Egyptian society. The group of Hellenes was condemned. 
The most affected were the provincial Greeks, without any citizenship, and 
the Jews (except the Alexandrian or Roman citizens). They soon looked 
upon Egyptians as indigenous peasants. To recover the necessary provincial 
Greek elements for the local administration the Romans instituted 
differentiations with the poll-tax (capitatio, laographia). They distinguished 
those called the immunes (ateleis), who do not pay the tax, the selected or 
metropolitans (epikekrimenoi), who paid a reduced rate, and the Egyptians 
(laographoumenoi), who paid the full poll tax. In fact, this tax grid 
intensified the socio-cultural differences within the population and 
contributed to the social degradation of all those who did not benefit from 
exemption. 

Indeed, the vast majority of the Jewish population was placed into the 
most disadvantaged category, that of the Egyptians, even if the right to live 
according to their ancient law was maintained. The Jews lost any role in the 
military and civilian sectors. The establishment of Roman rule thus signifies 
the beginning of the decline of Hellenized Judaism in Egypt and 
Alexandria. Excluded from the body of citizens and subject to poll tax, the 
Alexandrian Jews (bankers, ship-owners, merchants, artisans, or peasants; 
Philo, Jn Flaccum 57) could no longer participate in the life of the city. 
They became simple inhabitants (katoikoi) without real rights. At the same 


time, the animosity towards them intensified. Attacks on the Jews became 
an indirect way to attack the Roman rule. The open conflict broke out in the 
beginning of Caligula’s reign (from 37 CE). Encouraged by the prefect of 
Egypt, A. Avillius Flaccus (31/32-38 CE), the Alexandrians organized a 
pogrom against the Jews. After calm returned at Alexandria, embassies 
were dispatched to Rome. Issues were still pending when Caligula was 
murdered in January 41 ce. With the advent of Emperor Claudius, the Jews 
tried to take their revenge, but their armed uprising failed. With his famous 
Letter to the Alexandrians Claudius solved the problem: the Jews could 
continue as inhabitants in Alexandria without civic rights, but with the right 
to observe their specific way of life. They were located mostly in the Delta 
district of the city (Blouin 2005; Gambetti 2009). 

In 66 CE a new Jewish rebellion broke out in Alexandria. It was 
mercilessly crushed by the prefect Tiberius Julius Alexander, the nephew of 
Philo. After the fall of Jerusalem and the end of the Palestinian Jewish War, 
the introduction of didrachmon (Fiscus judaicus) was particularly 
humiliating for Alexandrian Jews because even the citizens of the city were 
compelled to pay the tax. Paradoxically, however, this tax favoured the 
emergence of an identically more homogeneous Jewish ethnic group in the 
city and in the country as well. 

This was the social and historical context in which Christianity, the new 
Jewish spiritual movement, was established in Alexandria at the end of the 
first and beginning of the second century. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIANS: RICH OR POOR? 


and sometimes heretical although we don’t have specifically relevant 
textual sources. For this reason, the first two centuries were mostly ignored 
by research. However, two exceptions must be mentioned: Jorge Juan 
Fernandez Sangrador (1994) proposes a ‘historiographical inventory’ of the 
sources and the authors interested in the question, and Annick Martin 
(1996) gives an overview of the beginnings. 

In fact, for the first-century CE we have no information about Alexandrian 
Christianity: nothing about persecution, martyrs, or conflicts. Furthermore, 
we have no information from epigraphy, archaeology, or papyrology. In 


addition, Paul never visited this great metropolis of the ancient world which 
is absent from the Scriptures of the New Testament. And we have no better 
luck with the historian Eusebius. The bishop of Caesarea in his 
Ecclesiastical History (III,1,1—3) quotes Origen's Commentary on Genesis 
where the Alexandrian author wrote about the distribution of missions 
among the Apostles Thomas, Andrew, John, Peter, and Paul (who were each 
the subject of a ‘classical’ apocryphal Acts). But again, Egypt is absent from 
the enumeration. 

Even if Eusebius (HEF II,16,1) attributed the foundation of the 
Alexandrian church to Mark, the evangelist, from a historical point of view 
nothing confirms this tradition. It 1s completely ignored by the first 
Alexandrian authors (Clement and Origen), by Irenaeus of Lyon (Adv. Haer. 
IIL,3), and even by Bishop Dionysius the Great. Besides, the sixth canon of 
the Council of Nicaea (325 CE) explicitly maintains the authority of the 
bishop of Alexandria in Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis (Cyrenaica), and does 
not know anything about this tradition. This founding myth, forged between 
the late third and late fourth century (Gelasian Decree, 382 CE) in support of 
the authority of the Alexandrian bishop inside and outside of his church, 
was able also to supplant and erase the memory of the Syro-Palestinian 
origin of Christianity at Alexandria. Indeed, the Pseudo-Clementines 
attributed the preaching of the gospel there to Barnabas (Hom. 1,8,3-14,7). 
And we can assert that the relations between Palestinian and Alexandrian 
Christianity were important until 230, when Origen left the metropolis, 
even if these relations are very little known. In 230 they take an unexpected 
and unfavourable form. According to his own testimony, Clement of 
Alexandria was also established in Alexandria after listening to the teaching 
of masters in Syria and in Palestine (Strom. 1,11,2). 

The question is how and from where Christianity began in Alexandria. 
According to the Acts of the Apostles (6,7) some ‘Alexandrian’ Jews were 
present at Jerusalem at the time of the martyrdom of Stephen. In light of 
this information we can presuppose that the beginning of Christianity in 
Alexandria wasn’t the result of an organized ‘mission’, but started with the 
‘infiltration’ of ideas or news about Jesus the Christ within the Jewish 
community of Alexandria. We cannot forget that Emperor Claudius in 41 CE 
forbade the entrance of Jews into the city. In any case, some Jews- 
Christians or Jesus’ sympathizers were practically unnoticed. A small group, 
who do not constitute an established and organized community, remain 


sociologically invisible. Origen confirms that at the beginning the 
Christians—the word ‘multitude’ is quite relative to its time—were few 
(Contra Celsus IIL,10). 

But in fact, most probably the early Christians began to appear in 
Alexandria after the fall of Jerusalem among ‘secularized’ Jews who 
possessed Hellenistic culture and education (first victims of /aographia), 
who hoped for a better integration into Alexandrian society, and who were 
spiritual heirs of Philo. If they refused the emergent Jewish religious—ethnic 
identity, in this case Christianity could represent a way of helping Jews 
remain integrated in the city's society. This ‘Hellenized’ group, more and 
more outside of the Alexandrian Jewish community, was most probably also 
a melting point for proselytes and Gentile (doubtless Greeks) ‘supporters’ of 
Judaism, who accepted several customs. This group was not only a ‘socio- 
ethnic’, but also an intellectual and spiritual melting point of the so-called 
‘middle class’ of the Alexandrian society, having a comfortable socio- 
economic status; but who also had philosophical and spiritual needs, and for 
this reason were on a spiritual quest. 

The Preaching or Kerygma of Peter, which survives only in fragments, 
as quotations mostly in the Stromateis of Clement of Alexandria, could be 
considered a witness for the existence of this Christian group at Alexandria 
in the first decade of the second century. This text expresses a strong will of 
differentiation. The author dissociates the Christians from the pagan 
environment and even more, from Judaism. According to this writing, 
religion has to be in accordance with true knowledge of God, and the 
Jewish Scripture justifies the Christian message. In the social context of 
Alexandria, just before the Jewish revolt, it is easily understandable that 
Christians wished to have an appropriate and distinguishable identity, 
especially for people having a high social status. The Christianity of the 
Kerygma of Peter represents an intellectual and basic religion connected 
with the tradition of the twelve Apostles. Essentially, it is a spirituality 
lacking any acquaintance with Gnosis (Cambe 2003). For this reason, the 
Kerygma of Peter can be associated with another Alexandrian Christian 
text, the apocryphal Acts of John. 

But if we consider also the Rylands Papyrus 457 and the Egerton 
Papyrus 2, the existence of a Greek-speaking Christian group at Alexandria 
at the end of the first and the beginning of the second century becomes 
evident. These papyruses must be regarded as a testimony for Christians in 


Alexandria rather than the premature proof of the extension of Christianity 
in Egypt. In fact, we do not have Christians in the chora before the middle 
of the third century. At Oxyrhynchos, presumed to be the place where the 
papyruses originated, Christianity appeared only at the end of the third 
century (P. Oxy. 43, towards 295-300). 

The ‘Hellenized’ group was indubitably strong enough to survive the 
destruction of Egyptian and Alexandrian Judaism in the great revolt under 
Trajan (115-117 cE; Pucci Ben Zeev 2005), and later to offer a favourable 
ground for the development of Gnosticism and provide a good framework 
for the teachings of the ‘Gnostic’ masters. This group—closely connected 
with the honestiores at the beginning of the third century—explains most 
reasonably how the works of Philo and the Septuagint were bequeathed to 
the Christians of Alexandria, especially to Clement (who passed the 
Philonic ideas into Christian tradition) and Origen, after the disappearance 
of the Jewish community from the city. It could be considered the basis of 
the continuity between Christianity and Alexandrian Hellenized Judaism. 

Consequently, between the Kerygma of Peter and Pantaenus, the first 
teacher of the so-called ‘School of Alexandria’, we have less than a century. 
It is the time when Christianity, having become a proven reality, was firmly 
established in Alexandria. After a few decades of evolution at the end of the 
second century the Christians emerge as a community. 

If we disregard Apollos, a first-century Alexandrian Jewish Christian 
(1Cor. 3:5-6; Acts 18:24—25), the first real Christians from Alexandria 
known by name in the first half of the second century are Basilides, and his 
son Isidoros, as well as Valentinus, who was active at Rome, however, 
rather than in Alexandria, where we know nothing about a Valentinian 
School. 

According to Clement of Alexandria (Strom. VII,106,4) Basilides, who 
was a follower of Glaucias, whom Basilidians made an interpreter of Peter, 
was the founder of a Gnostic School that flourished under the reign of 
Hadrian (117-138) and Antoninus Pius (138-161). Unfortunately, if 
Basilides is considered to be a viable author, his literary remains amount to 
very little. We have only fragments preserved by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. IV,81,1—88,5), which are insufficient to provide us with an exact 
idea of his doctrinal system. 

Clement of Alexandria (Strom. IIL,5—10) informs us of two other 
Alexandrian Christian teachers, Carpocrates, and his son Epiphanes, 


because he was confronted with the ideas of their followers, above all 
concerning moral questions (they thought that wives should be held in 
common). According to Clement, the real founder of the Carpocratians was 
Epiphanes. However, it isn’t certain that he knew them personally. Origen 
himself wrote that he had never met any Carpocratians (CCels V,62). 

These presences at Alexandria shortly after the Kerygma of Peter suggest 
that, contrary to the eventual expectations of the Alexandrian Christians, 
Christianity was not a homogenous community from the beginning, but 
appears to have been a complex phenomenon, with many cross-currents. 
The image which we receive of it is one of a ‘movement’ in full evolution, 
dynamic, very intellectual, and with varied spiritual interests. In spite of the 
diversity (or the wide range of spiritual and intellectual sensibilities, 
probably an inheritance from Hellenistic Judaism), and the possible 
tensions, the feeling of belonging to the same socio-religious group 
persisted. It is not surprising if its history is muddled from the beginning. 

In any case, the literary activity of the second century, of which we know 
no more than a fragment, shows that in Alexandria the Christians had not 
only the capacity to produce philosophical and theological knowledge, but 
testifies moreover that they were also educated people, and had a lifestyle 
which allowed them to engage in intellectual activity. Certainly, they had no 
existential problems. 

What’s more, these Christian masters who lived and taught, more or less 
at the same time and in the same city (otherwise, in the same social 
environment)— without giving us the slightest information on any contact 
between them—were never excommunicated, or even worried about, by the 
possible ‘orthodox’ church of Alexandria. This fact means that the Christian 
community of the city in the second century was still far from the 
ecclesiastical institution it would become in the first decades of the third 
century. 

Although Alexandrian Christians organized philosophical and theological 
schools and produced knowledge, Justin Martyr testifies that they were only 
a small community, one that had good social status. Writing about 
continence in his First Apology (1,29,2-3), Justin mentions the case of a 
young Alexandrian Christian who presented a petition to the governor Felix 
(150—154 CE), requesting permission for a surgeon to make him a eunuch. 
Felix refused, and the youth lived in continence afterward, in peace with his 
own conscience, and supported by his brothers in the faith. 


This testimony of Justin must be considered significant for the middle of 
the second century. It reveals to us some features of Alexandrian 
Christianity. All the same, Justin did not give a detailed description, but 
used the example of this Alexandrian youth to illustrate his ideas about 
continence. For this reason, he speaks about it only in passing. In any case, 
this means that in his time there were Christians in Alexandria to whom the 
Roman writer felt very close. The fact that the youth had to ask the 
permission of the governor to be castrated must certainly be understood as 
proof that Christians had a high social status. Otherwise, how can one 
explain the abandonment of his intention after the refusal of the governor 
Felix? We cannot forget that the gesture was carried out a half century later 
without any authorization and without particular difficulties by the young 
Origen (Eusebius, HE VI,8,1—3). The fact that this story was known by 
Justin testifies also to the relationship between Christians of the two 
important metropolises of the Empire, Alexandria and Rome. 

But, beyond its social aspects—and closely connected with them—the 
narrative of the Roman apologist reveals to us the ascetic tendency or ‘self- 
control’ of what could be considered a representative characteristic of the 
non-Gnostic current in the Christian circles of Alexandria. The Sentences of 
Sextus not only confirms this tendency, but can be associated with the 
apocryphal Acts of John, also originating in Alexandria and representing a 
spiritualized Christian religion, and related as well to the problem of 
castration (4J 53). 

In fact, Clement and (to a lesser extent) Origen represents the asceticism 
and spiritualization that shape Alexandrian Christianity. It is also possible to 
say that this constituted the basis of the ‘modified’ (socially diversified, 
numerically increasing, and more popular) framework from which the 
institution and hierarchy of the church of Alexandria will emerge. 

Finally, let us not forget that asceticism and continence will be the 
privilege of the well-to-do social classes in the fourth century, and Egypt 
could be considered their cradle. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA AND GOOD WEALTH 


At the end of the second century our information concerning Alexandrian 
Christianity becomes more abundant and more reliable. What Eusebius 


writes about Pantaenus (HE V,10,2—4), who is considered to be the first 
teacher of the so called ‘School of Alexandria’, can be applied to the known 
masters in the preceding decades. At the same time, he inaugurates the 
series of major Christian thinkers who mark Alexandrian Christianity in the 
time before Diocletian. 

Clement of Alexandria (Eclogae propheticae 56,3) regarded Pantaenus as 
his master who possessed great authority. This is confirmed also by 
Eusebius (HE V,11,2; VL13,2). Clement was without doubt the hearer of 
Pantaenus (Strom. I,11,1—2). Unfortunately, we know nothing of the teacher 
nor of his teaching. In any case, sometime later Origen refers to the 
authority and example of Pantaenus to defend his own teaching activity 
(Eusebius, HE V1,19,13). And in the first half of the third century, Bishop 
Alexander of Jerusalem recognized not only Clement but also Pantaenus as 
his own masters, and knew Origen as his master and his brother, ‘the best in 
all things’ (Eusebius, HE VI,14,9). 

In reality, we know nothing about Pantaenus as a person or as a teacher in 
Alexandria. Nevertheless, he is the first Christian character certainly and 
historically situated in the Mediterranean metropolis at the beginning of an 
important period for the history of Christianity. But Pantaenus still 
represents the ‘darkness’ of the previous period in which Alexandrian 
Christianity meant only a few names. None the less he represents in some 
way the outcome of this Christian community which continued to develop 
anonymously throughout the second century. He was always the teacher of 
a small segment of the intellectual and social elite of the city. 

Closely connected with Pantaenus and his environment—even though he 
was not a 'disciple'——the first Christian character, teacher, and prolific 
writer actually known at Alexandria is Clement. Unfortunately, Eusebius 
(HE V,11) ignored his life, but we have most of Clement’s works. 
Alexander of Jerusalem appreciated him (Eusebius, HE VI,14,8-9); on the 
other hand, Origen never mentioned him. 

Clement of Alexandria was probably born in Athens, around 150 ce. His 
name (Titus Flavius Clemens) suggests that he was a Roman citizen. After a 
spiritual quest in which he pursued wisdom and truth (Strom I,11,1—2) he 
converted to Christianity, and after having been established in Alexandria 
(at the beginning of 180 CE) he became a Christian master, probably for a 
short period, between 195 and 202 (Méhat 1966: 54). 


Judging by his writings, the environment that surrounded Clement and 
formed his teaching was unmistakably intellectual. As a convinced but also 
enlightened Christian master, he addressed a public that lived in a 
Hellenistic culture. With his interlocutors he used very personal language. 
He even seemed to know his auditors, and maybe for this reason he spoke 
in the first person plural (‘we’). He used a tone, sometimes friendly and 
apparently rich in personal pronouns, that changed from the second book of 
Stromateis, when the teaching became more theoretical. But up to that 
point, he used a rather practical form of teaching—because the Instructor, 
according to Clement, ‘takes care of the practical life’ (Paed. 1,2,1)— 
intended for the people who lived a precise everyday life. The luxury, the 
wealth, and the abundance, very present in books II and III of the 
Instructor, let us think that his auditors/readers had to be rich, cultivated 
people from the upper Alexandrian society, having a refined lifestyle 
shielded from any material deprivation, for whom the classic quotations 
(from tragedies and comedies) must have been familiar (Guimier-Sorbets 
1998). 

Clement’s works were perfectly integrated into Alexandrian Christianity 
of the second century after the Kerygma of Peter, and even crowned it. The 
public that listened to him was composed of people eager for 
spiritual/religious knowledge and for philosophy, sufficiently cultivated and 
wealthy to be able to dedicate time to this kind of activity; in reality, they 
had this leisure to pursue the quest for truth. The Exhortation to the 
Heathen (Protrepticus) represents an invitation or incitement to conversion. 
It seems obvious that the auditors/readers of Clement—heathen or Christian 
—had come from a similar social condition. They should probably be 
placed in the group of the immunes (ateleis) and/or of the selected 
(epikekrimenoi). It is highly improbable that many /aographoumenoi were 
among them. 

We can reasonably suppose that Clement of Alexandria dedicated his life 
and his teaching first to the privileged persons of society in that city. The 
Christianity proposed by him was to be rather reassuring for them. It was by 
no means revolutionary, nor was it aimed at a radical change of the existing 
social order (Prot. 100,4). However, change in the long term should have 
been inevitable, provided that the individual, instead of transforming his 
Christianity, has been transformed himself. But history shows that this was 


not the case; the institutionalization of Christianity (Faivre 1992) and the 
participation of the clerics in socio-political power transformed Christianity. 

Once we consider that the attention of Clement has been focused on the 
transmission of the Christian message to those with a particular social 
background (that of rich and cultivated Alexandrians) we can affirm that 
this was in reality the first attempt at the ‘inculturation’ of Christianity. It is 
true even more that, if the philosophic morality of the Instructor of Clement 
can be particular to a given group, it cannot have been addressed to the 
entire Alexandrian Christian community and, especially, it cannot have been 
an element of the catechesis. 

The abundance of quotations that Clement borrowed from the classics 
can be explained by the fact that his auditors could easily understand and 
appreciate them. The same can be said for the concessions made for the 
women who have an important place in the /nstructor (1,10-11). The 
particular attention accorded to them by Clement, and also his diversified 
feelings—concession, reproach, compassion—towards them suggest that he 
must have had women among his auditors. The diversity of the occasions 
where he speaks about them allows us to see not only the complexity, but 
also the refinement of the daily life and the lifestyle of the Alexandrian 
social environment in which Clement exercised his activities. According to 
the information given by Clement, it is not so much the image of the 
woman of his time who appears, but we have to do with women in very 
different situations. The position of women in Alexandria is the outcome of 
a long evolution in which the Roman influence conjugates with the 
experiences of the Hellenistic past. A woman could have a materially 
independent existence. She could be a contracting party in a marriage, she 
could divorce, inherit, and did not need a guardian (kyrios) for a legal 
action. 

It would certainly be too much to say that Clement was a 'feminist 
theologian’, but it is entirely true that he was a realistic man who saw the 
complexity of everyday life and the necessity of a certain flexibility towards 
his public with regard to the letter of the law. Was it due to laxness? It is 
more reasonable to speak about 'evangelic humanism'! That is what 
explains the ‘pastoral pages’ of The Rich Mans Salvation (Quis dives 
salvetur), when Clement calms the fears of the wealthy people who come to 
Christianity, and assures them that they can reach safety. It is in the name of 
this *evangelic humanism' that he gives a social dimension to Christianity 


by the necessity of sharing goods with those who are needy (Paed. 
II,120,3-6). But this order/proposition has sense only if his auditors possess 
the superfluous goods which they can share! 

According to Clement, this sharing of goods between those who possess 
them and those who do not is a necessity for safety in the Christian 
community. Why? Because those who are needy are well and truly obliged 
to find their daily subsistence but they no longer have time for more 
important things, in particular spiritual things (ODS 12). If Clement doesn’t 
condemn wealth neither he doesn’t praise poverty. For him, it ıs the human 
person who is important, with all the passions of the soul. From this 
perspective, the social and economic condition can play a considerable role 
for better or for worse. His indulgence to his auditors doesn’t prevent him 
from being firm and requiring the necessity of personal repentance and 
conversion to an exemplary lifestyle and a demanding spirituality. 

For Clement of Alexandria the spirit of the law was generally more 
important than the letter. That is why he has always taken the daily aspects 
of human life into account. Close to his public and to its concerns, he has 
not tried to avoid the conflicts which emerged within a rapidly expanding 
Christian community and the restructuring which shows up in the 
Alexandrian period of Origen’s life. In the first years of the third century 
Clement and his wealthy public were already more and more exposed to 
criticism. Apparently, neither the Christian master nor his auditors ever had 
material concerns or understood what it meant to be in need. Otherwise 
Clement would never have been able to dedicate himself so easily to his 
teaching and writing. 

But attacks which questioned at the same time his activity and his 
wealthy auditors obliged him to put himself on the defensive (QDS 3). 
Apparently, at the turn of the third century, a change took place in the 
Alexandrian community. Clement was obliged to claim the right to write 
books because some Christians were amazed by it (Strom. I,1,1—2; 1,4,1). In 
the sources they appear as simpliciores (Hallstrom 1984). But this naming 
doesn’t dissipate the mystery which surrounds them. According to Clement 
they were simple-minded people who refused philosophy and science, and 
asked only for bare faith (Strom. 1,43,1; Mehat 1966: 323-324). 

However, if we think that in that time education (knowing how to read 
and write) was inaccessible to a lot of people (Gamble 1995)—in fact it was 
the privilege of a very restricted number—we can suppose their reaction 


came from either a rather modest socio-economic origin, or manifestly a 
lack of culture, or both for these Christians. Restricted to the constraint of 
daily life and caring about their subsistence, the incomprehension of the 
modest Christians for the refinement in the faith is highly understandable 
(really nothing has changed since). A clear and simple religious faith was 
always more approachable. From then on, Clement had to forbid not only 
his method and his teaching, but also cautioned his auditors who rejected 
the ‘profane’ culture (Strom. L19,2; 1,20,1; 1,18,2-4; L35,2-4; VI,66,1; 
V1,159,1). Nevertheless, to better understand this suspicious attitude of the 
‘simple’ Christians we must not forget the inheritance and the presence of 
the Gnostics who considered themselves superior (spirituals) with regard to 
the other believers (regarded as psychics). 

What was the outcome of the conflict with the simpliciores? Clement 
does not inform us, because he had left Alexandria before the persecution of 
the Christians under Septimius Severus in 202. In any case it seems that at 
the end of the second century the simpliciores acquired roles (or 
functions/responsibilities) within the community which would have allowed 
them to be more critical (otherwise more aggressive). It is possible that 
along with Clement other Christians from his public also fled the city. 


THE TIME OF ORIGEN: A SOCIALLY DIFFERENTIATED 
CHURCH 


legal status, was of major importance from the point of view of social and 
institutional history. It represents a crucial turning point in the evolution and 
development of Alexandrian Christianity. Apparently, the danger wasn’t 
identical for all. The most threatened were Roman citizens, probably the 
citizens of Greek cities of Egypt, whereas converts, and especially the 
laographoumenoi, were not at risk (Rousselle 1974). We can suppose that 
this Alexandrian persecution must be viewed in relationship with the 
celebration of the tenth anniversary (decennalia) of the reign of Septimius 
Severus. In this case, the socially prominent Christians who wanted to 
escape the fulfilment of their civic duty preferred to leave the city. Those 
who stayed and refused to offer sacrifices were executed (as the father of 
Origen was) to make them examples and to protect the social order in a 


solemn moment for the socio-political life of Alexandria and of the Roman 
Empire. It was in this context, from the first years of the third century, that a 
more ‘popular’ Christianity emerges in the metropolis. 

Even if the persecution of 202 didn’t completely scatter Clement’s 
public, it nevertheless considerably reduced its importance. Apparently, the 
priorities of a Christian community which became more numerous and 
more ‘popular’ changed. A new era began in the history of Alexandrian 
Christianity. Thanks to the church historian Eusebius, who relates the life of 
Origen in detail, our information becomes plentiful; whereas with Bishop 
Demetrius it is the ecclesiastical institution which is revealed most 
concretely. 

Origen was a young man about 17 years old when his father died as a 
martyr in 202 (Eusebius, HE VI,1). The elder son of a family of seven 
children, he had a privileged emotional relation with his father (Eusebius, 
HE V1,2,7-11; Origen, HomEz IV,8) who introduced him to the Christian 
faith, and permitted him to acquire Hellenistic culture. According to 
Eusebius (VI,2,4—5) Origen wished to share the martyrdom of his father, 
but was prevented by his mother who hid his clothes. However, we know 
nothing of the relationship of either Origen's father or of Origen himself to 
his family. All the more, after the execution of the father, Origen's mother 
with the six other children disappears. We can suppose not only a religious 
difference (only Origen and his father were Christians), but also a socio- 
legal one. As the imperial treasure seized the paternal fortune, the family 
(legally non-existent for the authorities) found itself needy. Origen was 
taken care of by a very rich Christian woman in Alexandria (Eusebius, HE 
V1,2,13) who also housed a ‘heretic’ named Paul who came from Antioch. 

Concerning Paul—who can be regarded as the successor of the 
Alexandrian Christian teachers of the second century—this qualification of 
heresy is doubtless posterior and testifies to the fault line which begins 
within the Christian communities between the great church tendency (which 
later became ‘orthodoxy’), and the other currents, especially Gnosticism 
(see Irenaeus, Adv. Haer.). In his time, Paul probably never was considered 
a heretic. The circle (the ‘Salon-Christianity’; Fürst 2007b) which 
welcomed Origen was most likely the Christian environment to which his 
father belonged. The fact that he was beheaded and his fortune seized 
makes it highly plausible that Origen's father was a Roman citizen. But the 
son would not have inherited the status. In this case, Origen was in reality 


an alien in this circle. Since he perceived this, he did not stay long, less than 
a year, and, according to Eusebius, from necessity. To the historian of the 
church, the rich woman was remarkable (HE V1,2,13-14). 

It seems that at the age of 17—18 years Origen was a bubbling young man 
who was looking for his own way. He thus left the house of his benefactress 
and became a teacher (grammaticos) to earn a living. In that time some 
heathens approached him to introduce them to the Christian faith. In 
particular, he became the teacher of Plutarch, martyred a few years later, 
and his brother Heraclas, the future successor of Bishop Demetrius 
(Eusebius, HE VL3,1-2). Due to his age and social status it may be 
preferable to connect Origen with the great church tendency which wished 
to specify the teaching, to gather and organize the community, and define 
ecclesiastical roles and functions. From this perspective, we can even speak 
of a kind of ecclesiastical ‘officialization’ of his teaching proposed as an 
initiation to Christianity. As there was nobody in Alexandria to do it— 
Clement had already left the city and his public was scattered or reduced— 
Demetrius doubtless thought that Origen would be the right man for the job, 
especially because the bishop of Alexandria is the person who transformed 
the community into an organized ecclesiastical institution (a church). 
Origen represented indubitably an important advantage for Demetrius. By 
his father and his education (and probably as a teacher as well) he was 
connected to the socially higher and cultivated Christians, but by his legal 
status inherited doubtless from his mother, he was also bound to the 
simplest and well-to-do people coming to Christianity. His decision was 
based on well-founded reasoning as shown by the persecution that occurred 
under the first years (CE 206—207) of the Roman prefect Aquila. 

The exact causes and duration of this persecution remain unknown. This 
is the moment, however, when Origen becomes famous in Alexandria. If 
some of his pupils (for example, Plutarch) were executed, he was not at 
risk. However, the amply detailed account of Eusebius (HE VI,3—5) and the 
variety of punishments allow us to perceive the social diversity of 
Alexandrian Christianity (see also Clement, Strom. 1L,125,2). Among the 
victims are found men and women, young and older people, long-time 
Christians and those converted recently, or still catechumens. 

According to the hierarchy of the punishments we have: 1) simple 
beheading, 2) beheading with torture, 3) death by fire, and 4) torture 
followed by burning the condemned person. This differentiation. of 


punishments, pronounced by the same court, that of the prefect, reveals a 
marked social differentiation which overlaps the legal differentiation 
(Rousselle 1974). It is the distinction between the honestiores and the 
humiliores (Jacques and Scheid 1990: 302) which will become even more 
striking after the edict of Emperor Caracalla (Constitutio Antoniniana) in 
212 cE, who had granted Roman citizenship to all free inhabitants of the 
Empire, excepted dediticii (for example, native Egyptian peasants). 

The persecution under the prefect Aquila represented unmistakably the 
moment when Alexandrian Christianity not only acquired a social visibility, 
but also became attractive as religion to many people in the city. Even 
more, Origen underwent a radical conversion at that time. He had broken 
with the grammatical sciences and had dedicated himself completely to 
teaching the Christian faith free of charge. Having no more income, he sold 
his library for a four obols daily pension representing hardly the minimum 
living wage (Eusebius, HE VI,3,8—9). He refused any help and devoted 
himself to an austere philosophic life (fasting, watches, sleeping on the 
ground, simplicity in clothing and food). Understanding the Scriptures 
literally (Mt 19,12)—which indubitably moved him closer to the 
simpliciores—he had even castrated himself (ComMt XV,1-5). 

But this mutilation generated a new conversion in Origen’s life. He 
became almost obsessed by research into the accuracy of the divine words. 
For this reason he started to search the manuscripts of the Scriptures and 
made journeys to Rome and Palestine between 212 and 217. On returning to 
Alexandria he pursued his teaching. But at some point he realized that he 
did not have enough time for both the in-depth studies of the Scriptures and 
teaching. For this reason he divided his public work. He entrusted the 
initiation in the Christian faith to Heracles, and kept for himself the 
instruction of advanced auditors (Eusebius, HE VI,15). This change shows 
us Origen as an autonomous person in his life and decisions within the 
Alexandrian Christian community. Bishop Demetrius takes note, but does 
not intervene or play any role. 

In a way, Origen has made a reversal. He joined the tradition of Christian 
teachers of the second century and, by following the example of Clement, 
dedicated himself to teaching Christianity and explaining the Scriptures for 
the Alexandrian high and educated society. He did this for the benefit of all 
the advances of Hellenistic culture that the scholars of the Library and 
Museum had accumulated over the previous centuries in philology and the 


study of the texts. He had taken advantage of the work of Philo as well. As 
Origen’s fame increased—knowing, at the same time, the excesses of 
sympathy and slander (HomLc XXV,6)—the auditors streamed to him 
(Eusebius, HE VI,18,2-4). He was also invited to several places (to Arabia 
by the governor, to Caesarea by the bishops of Palestine, and to Antioch as 
guest of Julia Mammaea, the mother of Emperor Severus Alexander). 

So, the third decade of the third century—the last period of the life of 
Origen at Alexandria—was marked by journeys and works (Resur, Strom, 
ComPs, ComGen) which are linked to the conversion of the wealthy 
Gnostic Ambrosius, who became his friend, brother, and especially his 
sponsor, and which represent a higher level of teaching. The conversion of 
Ambrosius must be set in relation to the De principiis (PArch). This work of 
synthesis and research into the Christian faith intended for cultivated 
Christians of the city, strengthened, at the same time, the suspicion which 
surrounded Origen’s activity as a teacher. Contrary to the public of 
Clement, that of Origen was no longer a small group of the socio-legal elite 
of Alexandria worried about protecting their lifestyle. Origen’s auditors, on 
the other hand, represented the intellectual elite of the local church who 
wished to deepen their faith in a philosophical way that was inaccessible to 
many. No doubt the social status of Origen’s public must have been higher 
than that of Christians generally and, for this reason, they represented 
indubitably a small number. It was in this restricted intellectual frame that 
Ambrosius created excellent working conditions for Origen (Eusebius, HE 
V1,23,1-2), and even expressly ordered works such as the Commentary on 
John, and later the Against Celsus. 

In 232, on the way to Greece, Origen was elected in the presbyterium of 
Caesarea of Palestine. When the news reached Alexandria, Bishop 
Demetrius practically banished him from the city. Origen no longer had the 
right to live and to teach there. Similar to the end of Clement’s presence in 
the city when some of the Christians did not appreciate his activity in 
favour of his wealthy and educated public, Origen too was suspected of 
wanting to create a kind of morally and spiritually ‘Christian intellectual 
elite’ in the community who could possibly give it the direction. 

After all that transpired, in 233-234 CE, Origen settled down at Caesarea 
in Palestine (ComJn VI,8—12), where the church as institution was already 
established. His benefactor, Ambrosius, accompanied him, and continued to 
provide him with a livelihood. 


In a way the confrontation between Demetrius and Origen was inevitable 
because they had divergent conceptions about the organization of the 
community. From the point of view of the future the spiritual vision of 
Origen had practically no chance of success in the face of the institutional 
pragmatism of Bishop Demetrius. The progress of Christianity in Roman 
society, started at the end of the second and the beginning of the third 
centuries in correlation with the crisis which struck the Empire, had as an 
inevitable consequence the social differentiation and the institutionalization 
of the communities. The process of ‘popularization’ was made to the 
detriment of wealthy and cultivated Christians (ComJn IV,11; CCels 1,27). 
But some of them became leaders of the churches as bishops. This was the 
case in particular of Heraclas, Origen’s pupil and then colleague, who 
became the bishop of the Alexandrian church (233—248/249), and who 
never permitted his ancient teacher to return in the city. His episcopate 
represents a shadow zone in the history of Alexandrian Christianity. 

As the bishop of an expanding Christian community in one of the most 
important cities of the Roman Empire, Heraclas was doubtless the right 
man in the right place. By his origins and culture, on the one hand, by his 
more institutional than spiritual and intellectual attitude, on the other hand 
(it seems that he never wrote anything), Heraclas personified marvellously 
the compromise that was necessary for the cohesion of any fast-changing 
group. More than one and a half centuries later a similar conflict of 
authority, combined with socio-political and ecclesiastical problems, would 
take place in Alexandria. Their protagonists would be the philosopher 
Hypatia and Bishop Cyril. This would be solved not by banishment, but a 
lynching and by the destruction of Alexandrian paganism. 

In the third century, however, it was Dionysius of Alexandria, the 
successor of Heraclas, who benefited from the strengthened system. 
Wealthy and educated, he could also be considered a follower of Origen 
(Eusebius, HE VI,A46,2). As bishop he was at the same time the leader of the 
church, a teacher, and a writer, without raising any problem. In the first 
years of his episcopate he was confronted with a popular pogrom followed 
by a persecution under the Emperor Decius. According to the letters of 
Dionysius it is clear that the majority of the Christian martyrs belonged to 
the social category of humiliores, although the direction of the church 


seems to belong to honestiores. This may explain the defections, and also 
why Christians who made sacrifices (the /apsi) became an acute problem 
for ecclesiastical authority in Alexandria and many other churches at that 
time. 

Dead shortly after the persecution under Decius, Origen did not represent 
any difficulty for the Church in Alexandria. Under the episcopate of 
Dionysius, the ecclesiastical institution was definitively consolidated. At the 
base of the institutionalization of the Christian communities, social 
differentiation was to play a major role in the distinction between clergy 
and laity in the church for a long time (Faivre 2011, 243-309); and not only 
in Alexandria (Jakab 2000). 


CONCLUSION 


Contrary to expectations, archaeology has failed to make a breakthrough in 
the search for ancient Alexandrian Christianity. We must, therefore, always 
content ourselves with the literary sources. Because they are studied mostly 
from a theological (or philosophical) point of view, a more general review 
of ancient Christian texts in a social—and also institutional—perspective 
could be fruitful. A better knowledge of the relations between the churches 
before the Constantinian Era is possible. Furthermore, even new 
information about Alexandrian Christianity could be discovered. In any 
case, we can affirm that—as the Alexandrian example indicates—a close 
relationship existed between the growth of the number of Christians before 
the end of the second and the middle of the third centuries, and that there 
was significant social diversification of the communities as a result, and 
their institutionalization as an indispensable necessity. This transformation 
also had theological consequences. From a sort of philosophy (a way of 
life) Christianity gradually became a religious system (with elaborated 
doctrine and institutional organization). Origen was unmistakably not only a 
privileged witness, but also one of the intellectual artisans of this evolution. 
In some way, the whole history of the fourth century (the development of 
monasticism and Christianity as a primary religion of the Empire) must be 
understood on this basis. What the social history of Alexandrian 
Christianity shows us is that Christian theology and the ecclesiastical 
institution were shaped by the educated or/and wealthy persons of the 


community. This is not unique, and it is even true more generally for all 
Christianity in Early and Late Antiquity. Those who made Christianity what 
it is never really had to work for their livelihood. 
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CHAPTER 2 


OF THE LEGACY OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY 


ROBERT M. BERCHMAN 


A series of questions face modern scholarship on Origen and the reworking 
of the legacy of Greek philosophy (;cf.). In what sense can we speak of the 
influence ancient philosophers had upon Origen of Alexandria? It is 
customary to speak of Origen as a theologian who represents a phase of a 
“Platonizing’ Christian proto-orthodoxy (Trigg; de Faye). For recent studies 
from this perspective see, Crouzel 1992, 1988; cf. Kannengiesser 1992, 
1995; Schokenhoff 1992. The necessary and sufficient conditions for such 
an argument to hold are: 1] since Origen rarely cites Greco-Roman 
philosophical sources directly and only occasionally indirectly, Origen is 
not to be included in any ‘schooled philosophical’ programme; and 2] since 
Origen’s exegetical activity is limited to the Bible, he is not a philosopher- 
commentator but a theologian—exegete tout court. 

It has also become the practice in recent years to regard Origen either as 
an important doxographical source for later ancient philosophy, or a thinker 
who may be used for the reconstruction of a variety of Middle and Neo- 
Platonic traditions (;cf.), or as a scriptural exegete whose ‘Platonism’ is 
framed within the context of Philo and Clement of Alexandria (), who 
although he parses later Hellenistic philosophers, is seen as distinct, like 
Philo and Clement, from such philosophers (Runia, ‘Philo and Origen’, 
1992; ‘Origen and Hellenism’, 1992; Philo of Alexandria, 1983), or as a 
later Platonist who exegetes Scripture variously described as either Middle 
or neo-Platonic in character (: 101-119; R. E. Heine 1995), or as a late 
middle or early neo-Platonist who addresses metaphysical problems 
through scriptural exegesis. 


Much of this controversy is a consequence of two debates regarding 
Origen’s acquaintance with and use of philosophical sources: first, what 
texts were accessible; and secondly which writings were utilized? The 
status quaestionis on the relation between them remained in disarray largely 
because indices were lacking. Annotations in the Origen texts of the GCS 
and SC series remained incomplete and difficult to consult until addressed 
by Koch and recently over the last decades by Le Boulluec, Beatrice, and 
Runia. Key is the distinction drawn between named and anonymous 
references. Named references are rare while anonymous ones are more 
frequent. For this study, primary sources and references are generally: (1) 
prefaced by accounts of allegorical interpretation; (2) claims introduced by 
phrases borrowed from Philo, Clement, and a variety of later Platonists and 
Peripatetics and (3) later Platonic and Aristotelian commonplaces founded 
on the division between sensible and intelligible and/or levels of intellect 
and consciousness. For the relation of Origen to the later Platonisms and 
Aristotelianisms of the period, see Berchman 1984: 465-478. 

Recently, in the wake of Derrida and Heidegger, Origen has been read in 
relation to deconstruction, the ‘new hermeneutics’ of literary and rhetorical 
interpretation, and ontotheology. Since post-Heideggerian interpretations of 
Origen stand within a purview of the reworking of the legacy of Greek 
philosophy, such approaches warrant attention. (For a summary of 
deconstructionist approaches to Origen, see. Readings of Origen within the 
philosophical contexts of Heidegger, Derrida, deconstruction, ontotheology, 
and later Platonism are limited. The best source for contextualizing Origen 
within a philosophically deconstructionist context is Gersh 2006). 


DECONSTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Deconstruction 


Deconstruction is both theory and praxis. According to Derrida, to 
deconstruct a text or a bricolage is to reduce a text into the bits of which it 
is composed indefinitely into traces. A deconstruction of ‘traces’ results in a 
reassembling of bits into a bricolage reconstruction of ‘traces’ of a language 
of foundations, and the metaphysical beliefs that underlie these foundations. 


(On Derrida and deconstruction within the context of Neoplatonism see 
Gersh 2006). A common theme here is that of deconstructing the ‘text’ of 
philosophy which does not correspond to a particular book but to that which 
exceeds the book. ‘Text’ in this second sense is understood as a container of 
spaces each of which, if folded back upon itself, exceeds its own limits, 
indicating various aspects of the underlying idea of the ‘Other’. According 
to this usage, ‘text’ is quasi-synonymous with trace and writing. The 
‘philosophy’ into which the ‘text’ is to be deconstructed is alternatively 
styled ‘metaphysics’, ‘ontotheology’, ‘literary criticism’, ‘new rhetoric’, 
and ‘theories of allegory’. After dealing with the ‘text’ and ‘philosophy’, a 
turn to ‘text’ and ‘philosophy’ involves a deconstruction or a dismantling 
where the reader approaches the text through the discovery of one or more 
ambiguities or inconsistencies in the object-text which point to such things 
as the making of textual cultures, identities, and the like. (There is a 
connection between Derrida’s ‘deconstruction’, Husserl’s ‘dismantling’ 
[Abbau], and Heidegger’s ‘destruction’ [Destruktion]. See Gasche 1986). 

Derrida also claims: (a) language is inescapable; and (2) in language 
there are only differences without positive terms. To say that in language 
there are only differences is to say with Sassure that all terms refer 
ambiguously. In other words, a term’s referent, no matter how skilfully 
bound and confined, is an indefinitely expanding open set. In such bits of 
Levi-Strauss’s metaphor of bricolage, nonetheless, Derrida remains enough 
of a structuralist to contemplate head-on, the consequences on 
foundationalism of this Saussurean view of language. At these points he 
discovers that the desert is not quite empty: there is after all, following 
Derrida’s terminology, a hors texte, and numerous mentions of its ‘traces’ as 
well. Here like Vernant, Derrida explores the contrast between the logic of 
non-contradiction famously exploited by philosophers and a logic of 
ambiguity typical of language. This contrast assists in his project of 
deconstructing the propositional-discursive interpretation of the Word with 
a deconstructive one based on its non-propositional-non-discursive 
possibilities. 

With the advent of structuralism, semiotic analysis, deconstructionism, 
and the schools of literary and rhetorical interpretation or the ‘new’ 
hermeneutics that have grown out of them, we have been advised that we 
are now in a better position to analyse the intent and scope of Origen’s 
writings. McGuckin (1995) also argues that such approaches are premature, 


specifically in respect to the study of Origen’s Commentary on John (cf. 
Crouzel 1995). In addition, Origen’s later Platonic ontotheological 
assumptions preclude the conditions for the possibility of inquiry which 
reduces exegetical meaning to texts as ‘text’ alone. If such inquiry is to 
succeed, it requires more nuance—particularly attention to Origen’s 
ontotheology and to the intentionality of higher or allegorical exegesis: 
spiritual-ethical and philosophical. Here, the concept of authorial intent as 
the basis of exegesis has fallen away and in its place texts have a 
multiplicity of meanings or ‘texts’ and a multiplicity of structural purpose 
that escapes even the writer himself. Focus on Origen and deconstruction, 
up to this point, is largely ‘literary-theory’ driven, with emphasis on 
Narratology, or reader-response theory, and the use of rhetorical invention 
and allegorical interpretation in the ‘making of textual cultures’ and 
‘identity’ (See ). Literary interpretation is an epistemological issue, but in a 
much wider sense it is a mind—language problem, as will be proposed as 
this study unfolds (Heine 2004). Allegorical interpretation, specifically 
Origen’s exegesis of Scripture, is defined within the context of ‘theory of 
allegory’ defined as an epistemological problem which opens up a field of 
hermeneutical reflection on Logos and Origen’s /ogos-inspired allegory in 
its relation to the fashioning of an Alexandrian Christian identity (Dawson 
1992, 2001;). Here, Dawson, under a ‘rhetorical appeals to the hearer’ 
topos, argues that ‘Origen engages in the activity of ‘cultural revision’ 
which is a process of reinterpreting culture and society through competing 
world views and ways of life to those of a dominant culture, thereby 
securing a social and cultural identity, authority, and power ... so that non- 
scriptural meanings become textualized’ (). (To take exegesis as an 
epistemological problem, for example, as Boyarin proposes even a Gorgias 
notwithstanding, implies a Cartesian-Lockean-Kantian phenomenalism 
absent in later Platonic and Aristotelian theories of knowledge (; cf. Boyarın 
2004; Berchman 2007). 

Such emphasis has also been accompanied by a reduction given to the 
status of writing and reading (see ). Here the Socratic-Platonic association 
of philosophy—primarily with oral ‘discourse’ or with hearing or listening 
rather than secondarily with written ‘discourse’ or with knowing and 
reading—is emphasized. For this reason, Derrida holds that what is oral is 
older and more legitimate than what is written (for an analysis of this claim, 
see ). Later Platonists would disagree. On the ‘ultimate presupposition’ of 


the principle of prior simplicity, Origen proposes that Intellect-Being is 
prior to language and ‘text’, and thus more legitimate than either. Moreover, 
since Intellect-Being is a simple unity, as logos knowing Logos where there 
is no subject—object distinction, neither can be deconstructed, which makes 
the project of hermeneutical interpretation or looking for a textuality of 
meaning based on ‘trace’ of ‘presence’ problematic at best. In Derridean 
language, writing has been modified in response to the metaphysics of 
presence—from that of arche-writing to that of everyday writing. Here, 
deconstructionist views on Origen’s ‘theory’ of allegory attempt to find in 
its language ‘traces’ of what, because it is beyond written language, anchors 
oral language. Such ‘traces’ point not only toward evidence in beings of the 
presence of Being but there is also evidence of minds in the presence of 
Intellect or Logos; Intellect-Being has left a ‘trace’ that marks a language of 
‘presence’. Indeed, there is enough of such a ‘trace’ of ‘presence’ evident to 
warrant a belief in a thoroughly textual or text-reality Origen, open to 
hermeneutical interpretation. This trace might be faint; it may be fugitive; it 
may be ambiguous, but however faint, fugitive, or ambiguous, if it is a 
trace, it refers to something and this something is with Origen—Logos as 
hors texte. Without pausing to parse Origen’s account of language as open- 
ended, his primary claim, according to the “new criticism’, is that although 
Origen allows language to float, in exegesis it refers to Logos, and not 
merely to other terms in an ever-expanding circle of possible meanings. 
Thus, we should not stop looking for the meaning of any term, for though 
there is only a hole, or an emptiness where one expects to find a 
determinate meaning, there is nonetheless a rich linguistic and social 
bricolage, or textuality of meaning to be mined from Origen’s writings. 
Torjesen, perhaps, best represents such an approach to Origen: 


In the context of Origen’s exegetical preaching it is the presence of the hearer that dominates the 
hermeneutical process, not the historical past of the scriptural text. ... The hearer is called upon 
to complete the action that is initiated by the verse and its exegesis. ... For Origen it is the assent 
and active participation of the hearer that completes the hermeneutical process. ... Origen uses 
rhetorical techniques ... to create an identity for the speaker who speaks through scripture and 
simultaneously to fashion an identity for his hearers and establish their relationship to the divine 
speaker. ... Although Origen is preaching to Caesarean Christians in the early years of the Third 
Century, the rhetorical situation he constructs is between God/Scripture as speaker and the 
Christian/soul as hearer. (K.J. Torjesen 1995: 13-25) 


Explicit in such a view is that ‘hearers’ of Origen have the ‘right’ to engage 
in the same hermeneutical process regardless of the literary, rhetorical, and 


historical intentions and contexts of Origen himself. It also assumes an 
address to a Christian/soul as hearer/interpreter rather than to a 
Christian/intellect as knower/reader. 


Reconstruction 


Since deconstruction and the new hermeneutics loom large on the horizons 
of Origen studies, comments on its relation to his reworking of the legacy 
of Greek philosophy require brief comment. In the wake of Heidegger 
(1998, 1969), ontotheological readings of Origen are emerging largely in 
the wake of discussions about the withdrawal of Being in later ancient and 
early medieval Neoplatonism, particularly Plotinus, Augustine, Proclus, and 
Eriugena. This epoch is where metaphysics in an Aristotelian sense 
considers: (a) beings as such and (b) the supreme being; and in a Hegelian 
sense considers (a) beings as such; and (b) beings as a whole come to 
closure. However briefly, Origen’s historical and philosophical place as a 
catalyst in the emergence of ontotheology is beginning to emerge in 
discussion (see. For an analysis of the consequences of this ontotheological 
‘turn’, see Gersh 2006, and the conclusion of this chapter). The aim of this 
section is not to discard the ‘new’ hermeneutics within the context of 
Origen and the legacy of Greek philosophy but to address the philosophical 
problems involved in such approaches. Since deconstruction is a part of a 
wider ‘linguistic’ turn in modern philosophy which arises because of the 
‘bewitchment of our intelligence’ by language and its ‘texts’, what follows 
is a brief treatment of some problems that arise within deconstruction when 
thought and language have ‘gone on holiday’. No metaphysical 
commitment to Wittgenstein’s rule-guided ordinary language usage theory 
is offered here. Rather, an ordinary language critique has an instrumental 
efficacy by analogically showing how thoughts and words used in post- 
modern and deconstructive approaches to Origen’s writings do not fit 
Origen’s later Platonic understandings of thought, language, and reality. 
Since the central task of deconstruction is to defend the legitimacy of ‘the 
active participation of the hearer that completes the hermeneutical process’ 
and not ‘the historical past of the scriptural text’, five problems surface that 
require address and resolution if the centre (of deconstruction and the ‘new’ 
hermeneutics) is to hold. These are: the problem of the category mistake, 


the problem of the ‘given’ in thought and language, the private language 
problem, the problem of reference in respect to thought, language, and 
reality, and authorial intentionality. Bracketing again the acceptance of such 
metaphysical claims, the tools of phenomenology and analysis are 
employed in this study to the writings of Origen and his interpreters. 
Underlying this approach is a concern with the relation between thought, 
language, and reality. The problem of knowledge for those within the later 
Platonic and Aristotelian traditions is one of finding, or framing, a language 
that is isomorphic with reality, that is of utilizing thought and language not 
tainted by the distortions, presuppositions, and evasions of ordinary 
language. Origen maintained that a logos knowledge and language 
completely and finally articulated such an isomorphic reference to reality as 
Logos. Contemporary approaches to thinking and language often assume 
that reality is too complex ever to be completely and finally articulated to 
foundations. Hence, there is a phenomenalist gap between thought, 
language, and reality which allows for empirical reconstructions of the 
social worlds. Origen’s philosophies of mind, language, and reality which 
presuppose an isomorphism of thought, language, and reality in a logos of 
Logos may well cancel out such efforts. It is proposed that Origen's 
mapping of worlds is intentionally intelligible rather than sensible. It is 
proposed that the ‘new’ hermeneutics confuse the texts they are interpreting 
by importing too heavy a load of post-modern epistemic and semantic 
presuppositions on Origen's later Platonic metaphysics, philosophy of 
mind, and philosophy of language. 

When interpretation arises from conceptual confusion, semantic 
mistakes, or from mistakes about the logic of language, where statements 
about mental, linguistic, and physical processes are assimilated to the same 
category, then such interpretation rests on what Ryle calls a category 
mistake (). Origen is a committed dualist. To switch Ryle's mind-body 
metaphors—the ghost is not in the machine rather the machine is now in the 
ghost. The logic of Origen's mental terms and statements tells us that minds 
do not perform observable actions in physical ways—to do something 
mentally is not to do something physically in observable ways—nor is it a 
disposition to perform observable actions in specific circumstances, 
regardless of any use of mental terms. Specifically, when statements about 
Origen’s mental processes are assimilated to the same category as 
statements about physical processes, such as the building of social worlds 


and identity construction, then a category mistake is encountered. (Since 
Origen is metaphysically committed to a logos not a phusis grounded 
philosophy of language, such logical-semantic mistakes are, from the 
precipice of Logos, particularly egregious.) Such a mistake is the theory that 
Origen's /ogos claims are composed of two separate and distinct (though 
somehow related) entities—a mind and a (literary—social) body. While it is 
true that statements about the physical are about things and their changes, 
Origen’s statements about the mental are about ‘minds’ and not about 
physical ‘things’, and in particular, they are unlikely things which constitute 
a sociology of knowledge. 

There is also a contemporary sceptical tradition that merits attention. It is 
in the context of the sceptical challenge—that no thought or word contains 
the principle for what it is that frames Origen's commitment to 
'givenness —that the intelligibility of any image depends on the thinker's 
possession of a primary intelligible which the image expresses, and the 
problems he hopes to solve by it, have parallels in two modern 
philosophical problems related to the question of the ‘given’. These include: 
(1) Sellar’s attack on empiricist epistemological claims (), and (2) 
Wittgenstein's and Kripke's preoccupations with the problem of meaning (). 
As Sellars argues, since it is most unlikely that any conceptual content is 
‘given’ in virtue of a mere sense impression, it follows that sensual images 
or impressions of qualities must have a conceptual or ‘intelligible’ content 
in order to function as ‘given’ in any epistemologically relevant sense. He 
notes that in empiricism it is falsely assumed that items which are at once 
supposed to be items of a certain kind are indeed instances of that kind. For 
example, since a certain sensation is supposed to be simultaneously 
something green and an awareness of or knowledge of something green, it 
follows that the sensation of green is isomorphic with the meaning and 
knowledge of green. There remains for Sellers a phenomenalist gap 
between sensation, awareness, and the ‘givenness’ of things (see : 69-70). 

Origen’s view follows a similar tack on Platonic—Aristotelian grounds: 
the intelligibility of either what is thought or spoken depends on the 
thinker’s possession of a primary intelligible which the image (thinking and 
speaking) expresses. Here Origen is not a subjectivist in the sense that what 
we apprehend in sense perception are subjective images of the external 
world. He is not sceptical about the nature of objects as they are 
independently of being perceived. Rather, Origen claims there is a 


‘givenness’ of mental contents and objects. Indeed, /ogos (mind) is so 
constructed that it is impossible to place any wedge between mind, 
language, and the objects of cognition. They are identical. Correspondingly, 
the reception of sense perceptions by Soul is not. It is here that we 
understand the world around us by means of concepts or images belonging 
to the order of soul. It is also here that a wedge exists between mind, 
language, and the objects of cognition. This is why literal exegesis is 
‘image’ laden and hence inferior to allegorical exegesis which is not. It is 
also why, at least from the ‘precipice’ of Origen, ‘deconstructive’ exegesis 
would be just another kind of literal exegesis. Following Torjesen’s ‘two- 
fold’ definition of Origen’s approach to exegesis (intelligible and sensible), 
it applies in ways not intended by its author (Torjesen 1986). Objects of 
knowledge are self-explanatory in themselves which means no mere 
representation (image, impression) of thought is self-authenticating. Given 
the availability of the Aristotelian doctrine of divine thoughts, Origen 
moves to maintain that Forms (as divine thoughts), as ontologically primary 
beings, are internal to Intellect which means they are its thoughts 
immediately known. If such a claim is plausible, then any sceptical claim 
regarding ideas as extra-mental, representational, and subject to infinite 
regress is itself ‘problematic’. The self-authenticating aspect of Logos 
thought-functions precludes any kind of scepticism and indeterminacy as to 
what is thought or spoken. This is why the Derridean claim that in thought 
and language only differences without positive terms can exist, and that all 
terms refer ambiguously because of an infinite regress of meanings, is 
suspect in the case of Origen. The extent to which this might provide solid 
grounds for the thought of human minds is a different but related issue. If 
logos thinks and speaks Logos, by analogy, the self-authenticating 
dimension of Logos thought-functions apply to /ogos as well. This is why 
Origen finds it useful and appropriate to associate thought with vision: we 
see several factors at once in a single vision without unfolding in our minds 
in temporal succession the corresponding propositions. He designs his 
account of divine thoughts in such a way that it is not possible to separate 
the intelligible content from the thing which has the intelligible content in 
question or from the mind which grasps it: object and mind are reduced to 
the content of thought as thought. 

The problem of the ‘given’ leads to contemporary questions about 
meaning and self-knowledge prompted by Kripke’s concerns about private 


language ‘games’ (: 41-53). In deconstruction, there is only a reconstructing 
of a self-referential ‘text’ that is ultimately a private language game. The 
concern with a deconstructionist reading of Origen is that there does not 
seem to be any cognitive or linguistic facts that determine the meanings 
Origen uses, whether in mental or spoken language, apart from ‘the 
presence of the hearer that dominates the hermeneutical process'—which is 
ultimately a hearer’s private language ‘game’. For Origen, ‘givenness’ of 
divine thoughts make intelligible thoughts self-validating (see Sextus 
Empiricus). Indeed, any insistence on positive terms involves the refutation 
of the claim that there can be a purely and essentially private language that 
refers to private perceptions. Here, Origen’s claim that the /ogos-content of 
thought and language is ontologically prior to the ‘givenness’ of any 
epistemic images and linguistic differences common to everyday thought 
and language is significant. Neither thought nor language can be expressed 
through epistemic images nor reduced to linguistic differences without 
positive terms. For Origen ‘there is much outside the text’ indeed. 

Origen’s move is prompted by ancient sceptical considerations: which is 
to block any move which insists on a perceived criterion for the validity of 
any proposed intelligible criterion (see Boyarin 2002). Ultimately, such an 
argument undermines the very idea of essentially private ideas as objects of 
logos. These claims carry some important general implications. First, the 
content of mental states can be identified only in terms of their logos 
criteria. Hence, thought and language are fundamentally public not private. 
Secondly, the notion of /ogos—thought as discursive but non-propositional 
—also entails its non-representational character. Since Logos has a grasp of 
the whole at once, totum simul, logos (as both thought and language) intuits 
the whole of Logos at once as well. 

The so-called private language argument also leads into a discussion of 
the problem of reference. Although there has been since Plato and Aristotle 
disagreement about what words refer to, it has been assumed in both 
traditions that language is related to an extra-textual, nonlinguistic world. 
Divisions have emerged among deconstructionists between those who 
assume that words refer extra-textually to a non-linguistic world, and those 
who hold there is nothing outside language. It does not follow, however, 
that from the idea that there is nothing outside language that everything is 
inside language. Origen’s suggestion is that if language speaks us it speaks 
Logos, and if we want to speak a language which isomorphically accesses 


an extra-textual, non-linguistic reality, we must speak within the discursive- 
non-propositional horizons of Logos as logos. It is in a ‘higher’ exegetical 
and contemplative reading of Scripture that an isomorphic relation between 
thought, language, and reality coincides. That is to say, we are inevitably 
embedded in language. Whatever scriptural language may be, it is not only 
a language that we think and speak; Logos through exegesis also thinks and 
speaks us. In nuce, Origen offers, in large part, a philosophical-theological 
reading of Logos and exegesis of Scripture. Approaching Origen’s texts in 
such a way signals one cannot accept the full rigour of the claim that ‘il n’y 
a rien au dehors du texte’. 

In the context of the ‘problems of the given and reference’, intentionality 
and authorial intentionality matter. Allowing for the polysemy of the term, 
reference is (categorically) predicative. Here, Origen does not typically 
employ a deconstructive sense of reference in exegesis as ‘relation to the 
other’. He understands reference in a typically later Platonic sense of 
‘relation to Intellect-Being'—which is only accessible through Logos and a 
logos-exegesis of Scripture. Thus, if there is any authorial intentionality at 
work in Origen’s writings, it is a mapping of a Logos reality through the 
activity of /ogos-exegesis itself. However, even to assert this is perhaps 
misleading. Reconstituting textual cultures and identity construction is not 
false, but rather from the precipice of Logos and Scripture it is senseless. 
Thus, to offer Origen’s exegesis as the fashioning of an Identity or as the 
making of a textual culture is premature. As a mind-independent reality, 
Logos cannot be reduced to a mere ‘hearing and the hermeneutical process’ 
(see Torjesen 1995: 15). Such an exegesis is only possible because of an 
isomorphic relation between thought, language, and reality where exegesis 
is an intentionally allegorical or public use, not literal or private use, of 
thought and language that discloses reality. The theological metaphor of 
illumination is generally employed by Origen to characterize self- 
knowledge, subjectivity, and subjective mental states. Reality is known and 
expressed in and through illuminative mental states which directly grasp the 
structure of intellect-being— Logos. In this sense, Origen claims an 
isomorphic relationship between thought, language, and reality, thereby 
challenging claims to the contrary which include any realist or nominalist 
forms of sensationalism, representationalism, and phenomenalism. It is 
suggested that Origen can be read ontotheologically but a purely textual— 
hermeneutical approach to his writings remains insufficient. Etymology and 


allegory provide techniques which enhance different stages in a self- 
awareness of self-knowledge and subjectivity. Thus, self-knowledge and 
subjectivity are generated through an ontological language of exegesis of 
Scripture that reveals the /ogos of being or Logos. Here Origen’s allegorism 
fits the non-propositional-discursive language of later Platonic metaphysics. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOURCES 


judgement of such historians as Grabmann and Prat, and theologians such 
as Crouzel and Kannengiesser, who see in Origen not only a founder of 
theological exegesis for Christians, but the forefather of the summa, in the 
proper sense of peri archon (see ; : 1.80—82; : 179-215; Kannengiesser 
1992: 395-405). 

The famous speech of thanksgiving of Gregory Thaumaturgus to Origen 
highlights how philosophy was so important to Origen that without it the 
very practice of Christian piety would be impossible (see Thaumaturgus, 
6.79; 13.151-153; 14.170-173; 8.113-114; 15.173ff. [SC 148.126, 158; 
166-169; 143]). However, Gregory Thaumaturgus does not offer the 
authors read at Caesarea. There exist studies on Origen’s philosophical 
sources by Koch, Theiler, Doerrie, Theiler, Crouzel, Merlan, Lamberton, 
Frede, Dillon, I. Hadot, and van der Horst, Most, and more recently Heine, 
Le Boulluec, and Beatrice. Since there is little to add to these studies, focus 
shall be on Origen’s use of a philosophical library which included writings 
from Plato, Aristotle, Moderatus, Nicomachus, Numenius, Cronius, 
Chaeremon, Cornutus, and Ammonius. Longinus, Alcinous, and Alexander 
were also likely sources. 

In this regard the testimonies of Porphyry, Eusebius, Jerome, and 
Hierocles remain fundamental (Eusebius, HE 6.19.1-8 [GCS 9.1.556ff.]; 
Porphyry, fr. 39 [Harnack]; Jerome, Epist., 70.4 ad Magnum [CSEL 
54.705f]; Hierocles, Photius, Bibl. Cod., 214 [ed. R. Henry] 126). 
Porphyry’s testimony is correctly regarded by Le Boulluec and Beatrice as 
crucial to Origen’s use of Neo-platonic sources (Koch and Berchman focus 
upon Origen’s use of Middle-Platonic sources; Le Boulluec and Beatrice 
emphasize his ties with Plotinus and Porphyry. All concur that the Middle- 
Platonic sources employed by each are not difficult to identify, but it is 


rather their differing uses by Origen, Plotinus, and Porphyry that merit 
attention). Koch admits a paucity of identifiable names associated with 
Origen’s use of Middle-Platonic sources but sees a wide-ranging use of 
Middle-Platonic theories and themes (: 225-304). Whether dependent on 
Middle or neo-Platonic sources, scholars have mapped wide-ranging 
metaphysical presuppositions underlying Origen’s exegesis of Scripture. 
Difference is a matter of philosophical emphasis—either a Middle or neo- 
Platonic metaphysic principally influenced Origen’s reading of the Bible. 

Origen claims that the only philosophical reading that truly counted was 
the Bible, a reading that revealed precisely the meaning and implication that 
he intended for his own writings. Origen’s work has the characteristics of a 
synthetic representation, a conscious and careful elaboration of texts; his 
reading of Scripture is actually more of a re-reading through the prism of 
the Logos. He extracts many elements from his philosophical sources, but in 
doing so he transforms fundamental aspects of the meaning of Scripture, the 
content and the essence of their teachings, always with an eye toward the 
search for truth. Origen holds to a coherence theory of truth where it is 
claimed that the ultimate presuppositions of Scripture and those of some 
philosophers reveal the truth. The purpose of scriptural exegesis is to 
display in what manner truth is understood and correctly assembled. 
Especially Plato and then Aristotle, though never being alluded to alone by 
Origen, but always with other philosophers in these traditions, are regarded 
in the first rank. However, each was reconstructed in light of the Logos. 
Exegesis was not simply commentary but meaning (/ogos). 

It is with this in mind that the vexed question of Origen’s alleged ‘Middle 
Platonism’ and/or ‘Neoplatonism’ must be faced (see ; : 351-367). 
Berchman argues for a Middle-Platonic provenance largely based on an 
analysis of first principles. God, Logos, and Holy Spirit are Hypostases with 
Intellect-Being analysable through the categories (see Berchman 1992: 
231-253). Our problem is that we tend to judge such a mixture to be 
philosophically incompatible. We should be more cautious and sympathetic 
to the less rigorously systematic and more inclusive aims of a thinker like 
Origen. If we explore the intellectual context of ‘Middle Platonism’ and an 
emerging Plotinian ‘Neoplatonism’ which formed the environment in which 
Origen worked we can move beyond the futility of reducing Origen to his 
use of philosophical sources while recognizing the value of assessing 
Origen when (and if) he encountered Plotinus and Porphyry. Such an 


approach allows us to focus on the ultimate presuppositions that generate 
Origen’s concept of philosophizing which he shared with others in the 
Platonic, Aristotelian, and later in the Rationalist and Idealist traditions. 
Here Origen’s approach to Scripture is a tour de force which likely responds 
to the challenge of Middle- and Neoplatonic critiques of the Bible which 
would have been familiar to his audience. However, it is not the act of 
responding to such critiques in the Contra Celsum that motivates Origen 
and was the only element here, that is, the challenge of providing a defence 
of a certain text or argument but the intention to address the philosophical 
issue at hand. This involves the reaffirmation of major metaphysical 
concepts such as Creation, Fall, and reconciliation, in particular the 
relationship of Logos to psyche and the uncovering of the spirituality which 
is the stimulus for the ascent and reconciliation of the individual soul with 
God. In one sense, Origen is working with Scripture in a manner similar to 
the way he deals with philosophical texts: showing less concern with what 
might appear to be the literal meaning than with the deeper significance of a 
text drawn out in accordance with his own metaphysical programme, which 
is to analyse in greater complexity some important theological and 
philosophical topoi on the grounds of ‘foundational’ philosophy. 

The connection between Origen and Plotinus remains an open question. 
Nonetheless, the scope and breadth of ‘kinship’ are such that Beatrice offers 
a compelling argument—that Porphyry frequented the school of Origen, 
that Origen’s teaching left visible traces in Porphyry’s thought, and that this 
encounter directed him toward the school of Longinus and Plotinus It 
cannot be discussed here if they were students of Ammonius Saccas, and as 
such knew each other. Or, if they did not, there were two Origens: Christian 
and Neoplatonic, and it was the latter Origen who wrote the philosophical 
works (see : 351-367). If Beatrice is correct, then Origen’s grasp of 
‘Platonism’ was deep regardless of an indirect association with Plotinus. 
Whether Origen and Plotinus shared methodological, literary, and doctrinal 
interests is also problematic. Here it must suffice to follow Porphyry (which 
see) and Eusebius (HE VI.19,1—8), who claim that Origen and Plotinus 
shared such common interests—particularly the significance of exegesis. 
Heine has recently shown that Origen was well versed in the philosophical 
commentary tradition associated with Aristotle: hence, “Origen approached 
his work as a Biblical commentator, in a definite tradition of commentary 
literature. He had gone to the philosophical schools of Alexandria, listened 


to the lectures introducing the study of Aristotle and Plato, learned their 
methodology, and applied it to his commentaries on the Bible’ (see Heine 
1995). Here Porphyry comments on a phrase of Hierocles that helps us 
understand exegesis as meaning. It is significant that the terms used by 
Porphyry to describe the method of Plotinus coincide with that which 
Hierocles uses to qualify the exegesis of Ammonius. He notes that 
Ammonius ‘understood well’ the doctrine of Plato and of Aristotle and ‘he 
united them in one and the same meaning (nous) (Photius, Bibl., 461a35-36 
[Henry]). Moreover, they match Gregory Thaumaturgus’ terms to describe 
Origen’s use of philosophical sources (CharOrig., 173-183). Here it must 
suffice to focus briefly on Origen as exegete. 


EXEGETE AND INNOVATOR 


turning point in theology and philosophy, it was not so clear in his lifetime. 
He was a philosophical outsider who had not studied in the Academy in 
Athens, had not written commentaries on Plato and Aristotle, nor after his 
death had he left a ‘philosophical’ school at Caesarea to carry on his work. 
remarks: 


[Origen’s] spiritual sense integrates a Platonic vision of the universe. The whole of visible 
nature is nothing but the symbol of the invisible World, and each individual has its 
correspondent, its type, its model in the ideal. ... More precisely, in this Platonic vision, the 
aistheta are Figures of the noeta, rather than the historika of the pneumatika ... a philosophical 
symbolic is substituted for biblical typology. 


Le Boulluec (1992:109-114) claims that Origen’s theory of invention 
further intensifies Origen’s multi-valence interpretation of biblical texts— 
grammatically, rhetorically, and philosophically. If he is correct, Origen as 
exegete offers a novel if not unprecedented turn in the theological and 
philosophical reflection of his time. The Bible had to be reconstructed 
metaphysically. This is an important point to grasp if we are not to fall into 
the trap that all thinkers can be located with a degree of precision within a 
continuum of textual interpretation. Here, we must not suppose that 
Eusebius could see the importance of Origen with the same clarity as the 
Cappadocians, or that they would have conceived it and expressed it in the 
same terms as those making their judgements from our contexts. Yet it is the 


novelty and even unorthodox nature of Origen’s thinking that motivated 
later supporters and critics to emulate and censure him. 

The originality of Origen’s exegesis does not manifest itself directly. 
Allegorical exegesis of Scripture has a history stretching back through 
Clement and Philo. It is with this in mind that his originality as exegete, 
theologian, and philosopher emerges. First, Philo (; cf. Berchman 2000: 49— 
70.) and Clement of Alexandria (: 121-132) employed rhetorical and 
dialectical topoi to exegete the Bible, while the thought experiment was a 
methodos used by Plotinus (). Origen employed all these methodologies to 
comprehend first principles (Torjesen 1995: 13-26; : 277-286; : 201-293). 
Origen’s novelty is in the judicious corrections he introduces, based on the 
texts of philosophers he used. The criteria according to which he accepted 
or rejected the interpretations of predecessors are at the same time the 
criteria of his originality: a theology and metaphysics centred on a triad of 
transcendent hypostases and on a doctrine of Fall and Redemption (or 
process and return). Although Origen insisted that he was a simple 
‘exegete’ of Scripture, one can see a coincidence of opposites at work. First, 
his work has the characteristics of a synthetic representation of Logos, a 
conscious and careful elaboration of texts. Secondly, his exegetical 
innovations are rooted in a Bible that he knew harmonized with his 
metaphysical presuppositions. Thus, Origen the ‘traditionalist’ theologian 
cannot be separated from Origen the philosophical ‘innovator’. 

Every exegetical innovation Origen introduced on the condition that it 
was in accord with the deeper meaning of Scripture, to which he wished to 
be faithful. Thus, his reading of Scripture was more of a heuristic re- 
reading, a philosophical exegesis that tended to harmonize with those of 
Plato and Aristotle. Regarding the question of exegesis, Origen’s exegetical 
programme, like those of Plotinus, was philosophical (Schroeder 2012, 
1998). 

Four moves highlight the novelty of Origen’s philosophical exegesis. 
First, he proposes a move from a propositional—discursive literal language 
to a non-propositional, non-discursive allegorical one, if one is to fully 
grasp the meaning of such a /ogos-reality. This inventive procedure 
involves the claim that all propositions require predicates while non- 
propositions do not. Finding hidden or higher meanings in Scripture 
through the use of the techniques of grammar and rhetoric, Origen exegetes 
divinely planned flaws interwoven into the fabric of the Bible that point to 


an intelligible (logos) reality or a reality with meaning. Since meaning 
involves language, and Origen is keenly aware of the limitations of ordinary 
or propositional language, any literal or discursive interpretation of 
Scripture rubs against any full disclosure of a /ogos-reality in which the 
eschatological goal is unmediated union with God (Berchman 2016, 2017). 
To access a higher logos-reality, allegorical or non-propositional language 
with its deeper or non-discursive interpretation of Scripture is required. By 
offering such a ‘higher’ interpretation in his homilies and commentaries, 
access to this reality allows the spiritually advanced to decode God’s saving 
plan which promotes a soul’s divinization. 

Secondly, since the Creation of the sensible world is a provision for 
apokatastasis as a place of spiritual training, thought experiments are 
undertaken as a means to spiritual training. Here Origen utilizes a 
theological grammar within a philosophical syntax where God, the Creation 
of the intelligible world, the Fall of rational creatures from their original 
union with God, and a divine series of provisions for the return of rational 
beings to this original state are explained through a series of extended 
exegetical meditations on the /ogikoi, epinoiai, and theoremata of the 
Logos-Christ. In On First Principles, for example, Origen theologically 
explains how humanity retains a kinship with God, and how through a 
process of divinization, the grace and providence of God effects a rational 
transformation of fallenness in a way that promotes human freedom and 
responsibility. 

Thirdly, Origen uses philosophical topoi to exegete the contemplative 
contexts of Scripture. O’Cleirigh sees the influence of category theory in a 
number of passages throughout the homilies such as Homilies on Jeremiah 
12, 10 and 5,17, where differences between great and small as well as up 
and down are addressed. Exegetically, the categories substance, quality, 
relation, time, and place are in exegetical play. Distinction, difference, and 
opposition stand in a reciprocal relation to the categories as well (: 286). 
Origen also employs an established later Platonic tradition of category 
theory for exegetical and contemplative ends (see Berchman 1992: 231- 
252). The Platonic categories constitute Origen’s Middle-Platonic 
‘metaphysic of propositions’, while the Aristotelian categories are 
employed as exegetical tools to define degrees of divinity (see, Origen, 
Princ Praef. 4; III, 1; PEuch 6, 1). A connection between the Aristotelian 
categories and the practice of invention is also evident in Origen’s 


exegetical strategy. (Dorival and O’Cleirigh propose the categories came 
from a lexicon of terms rather than the full text of Aristotle. : 212 n. 94; cf. : 
285 n. 33). Briefly, Origen uses the opening sentence of Aristotle's 
Categories in Homily on Jeremiah 20:1 to interpret Jeremiah. (For Origen's 
use of philosophical topoi in the Homilies see : 283—286). Finally, bringing 
this all together, rhetoric is linked with dialectic (HomGn 11,2). The 
categories are listed (ComJn, 11,18,15—22) to establish them as a part of a 
strategy of rhetorical invention. Together each complements the other to 
form an integral part of his exegetical-contemplative approach to Scripture. 
(Origen was likely aware of Clement’s comments on the categories in 
Strom. VIII.8 and Philo’s list of categories in Deus, 13; cf. : 279). 

Fourthly, if this interpretation is valid, Origen invokes an introspective or 
subjective stance within exegesis and prayer. Indeed, the activity of 
exegesis functions very much like an extended philosophical meditation or 
thought experiment. Here Origen anticipates Plotinus who thought of the 
thought-experiment as a kind of enhorasis, as an intuitive or non- 
propositional approach to metaphysical thinking which allows one to find 
the relationship of mind within the intelligible—Nous and Logos 
(Berchman 2016). On the thought-experiment as enhorasis, Smith notes 
that the verb enhorasis is a favourite with Plotinus. In III.7.5 (On Eternity 
and Time) he states that since normal reasoning will not grasp the nature of 
the eternal and its relation to being, we must employ the ‘eternal within us’ 
(). What differentiates self-knowledge, subjectivity, and consciousness in 
Origen from later sensationalist, representational, and phenomenal and 
phenomenalist claims is a question of origins. For Origen, mind emerges in 
exegesis. A literary (aesthetic) consciousness precedes others forms of 
consciousness and self-consciousness. Furthermore, the language (/ogos) 
mind acquires through exegesis is identical with Mind and hence reality. 

In proposing a /ogos-centred philosophy of mind, he also anticipates 
Evagrius and Gregory (). Mind defines reality in terms of speech (logos) 
and knowledge (sophia). Here, logos is essentially a language expressing, 
not the forms of things, but the real relations of things. Thus, ideas 
(ideai/logoi) are qualities or determinations of /ogos (mind) which express 
the structure of Logos or reality itself. 

Again exegesis is key. Through reading Scripture, Logos actualizes logos 
(self-knowledge and subjectivity), the only mental state capable of knowing 
reality. Again the metaphor of illumination is generally employed by Origen 


to characterize such self-knowledge, subjectivity, and subjective mental 
states. Reality is known and expressed in and through illuminative 
subjective mental states which directly grasp the structure of being. In this 
sense, Origen claims an isomorphic relationship between thought, language, 
and reality, thereby challenging claims to the contrary which include any 
realist or nominalist forms of sensationalism, representationalism, and 
phenomenalism (Berchman 2017). Here, Origen’s allegorism nicely 
complements his non-propositional-discursive language of metaphysics, 
where exegesis and contemplative prayer permit the flowering of Logos in 
the human /ogos. 

Fifthly, if Origen, Plotinus, and Porphyry shared a common tradition of 
commentary and philosophical methodology, then it is probable that Origen 
conceived of the thought-experiments of scriptural exegesis as extended 
philosophical meditations (Schroeder 2012). This claim rests on the 
acceptance of the general picture made familiar by recent scholarship of an 
Origen setting out to make the Bible intelligible by means of reasoning 
philosophically and theologically. This was the same goal confronted by 
Philo and Clement which is why Origen was attracted to their writings so 
strongly. But unlike Philo and Clement, he did not stop there. He proceeded 
to work out a much more experimental and meditative mode of exegesis 
and this is why, perhaps, Plotinus through Porphyry appealed to him so 
forcefully. The Bible is part of an exegetical and contemplative tradition of 
privileged texts for Origen. Similarly, the Platonic text functioned as a 
privileged text, as an oracle for Plotinus (Schroeder, 2002: 23—37). 

What has not been addressed is the place of Origen in a wider 
philosophical context. This remains an open question. Historically, it has 
been answered in the negative by both Crouzel and Kannengiesser. 
Berchman and Beatrice have sought to affirm Origen as a later Platonist. 
Now that we are becoming increasingly aware of the crucial importance of 
the later Platonic tradition in Origen's thought, perhaps we may return, by a 
somewhat different road, to examine whether he offers philosophical 
proposals that appeal to a number of more general philosophical topics— 
ancient, medieval, and modern. Origen's contribution to these issues will be 
addressed with focus on philosophy of mind and philosophy of language 
within the context of exegesis and contemplative prayer. 


INTENTIONALITY AND MEANING 


Origen’s approach to exegesis and contemplative prayer allows for a means 
of going beyond the norms of discursive thought and language in a quest for 
ineffable wisdom (gnosis). He approaches the Bible as an integrity that 
transcends its particular statements. Crucially, his commitment to a vision 
of the biblical text as an indivisible whole renders it as a transformative 
object of exegesis and contemplation imbued with intentionality and 
meaning. There is a coincidence of ontological intentionality and of 
epistemological meaning that characterizes exegetical and contemplative 
thought and language. Scripture and its symbols (sumbola) are intelligible 
objects that the soul experiences in exegesis and contemplative prayer. 
Here, Origen shares much with Plotinus and Iamblichus (Shaw 1995: 189— 
215; Rappe 2000: 139; Bussanich 1997: 191-210). An intelligible object 
like a sumbolon functions as a vehicle of a thought experiment and as an 
object of transforming contemplation. Origen’s parsing of such an insight 
falls out in the following ways: first, once the human mind has a share in 
the spiritual Logos, it becomes aware of the spiritual within reality. 
Secondly, since Logos already knows all intelligible and sensible objects, it 
follows that the /ogikoi, epinoiai, and theoremata of the Logos-Christ (as 
sumbola) are intentionally and referentially a third thing. Thirdly, directed 
toward the /ogos, the divine attributes illuminate the human mind, thereby 
disclosing what is meaningful about divinity and reality. Fourthly, extended 
philosophical meditation through exegesis displays or discloses the entirety 
of Logos to the human /ogos, so that it sheds its empirical self to become a 
spiritual self. Fifthly, exegesis and contemplative prayer are an intentional 
activity of thinking and meaning when directed toward Scripture which 
discloses the nature of Logos and /ogos-reality. Sixthly, intentionality and 
meaning are coincidental. Concentration on Christological sumbolon opens 
logos to Logos (Berchman 2017). 

What is the nature of Origen’s exegetical and contemplative 
intentionality? Is it primarily theological or philosophical or a synthesis of 
both? For example, Torjesen, focusing on rhetorical invention, claims 
Origen’s exegetical intention is primarily pedagogical and theological (). 
Crouzel (1995) also proposes that Origen offers a spiritual exegesis of 
Scripture (cf. ). Berchman argues that Origen employs philosophical 
concepts as exegetical tools in his interpretation of Scripture, such as the 


categories, distinctions between mental states and, as shall be discussed 
shortly, ultimate presuppositions (Berchman 1992, 2003; cf. ). Does 
Scripture exhibit a textual multi-valence which allows for multiple levels of 
authorial intent (see, Le Boulluec on invention 1992)? If either option is 
plausible, exegesis and contemplative prayer have a variety of intentions 
and meanings. This means it would be erroneous to claim that either 
exegesis or prayer intentionally focused on Christological sumbola is a 
category (or semantic) mistake when ascribed to Origen. 

Origen may be said to have invented philosophy as exegetical activity for 
Christians (see Gregory). Exegesis and contemplative prayer are conceived 
by Origen as a Logos-centred activity which yields to /ogos a wisdom 
(gnosis) inaccessible to sense data (pistis) and propositional thought 
(episteme). This claim was controversial from the very beginning. Origen 
refused to accept that the legacy of Greek philosophy was misguided or that 
Christians must limit their ambitions without understanding the almost 
unlimited horizons that philosophy opens. Indeed, for Origen, if Christians 
retreat from traditional philosophy as the ideal of a comprehensive and 
unitary understanding which arises from scriptural exegesis, then they must 
decide what alternative goal to put in its place. Pistis is a necessary 
condition for exegesis but it is not a sufficient one. Only a /ogos-centred 
exegesis meets this criterion and such activity is philosophical. 

Origen's proposal is a radical one: philosophy involves exegesis and 
contemplative prayer (Runia 1992; Berchman 2016). Philo and Clement 
anticipate this ‘turn’ for Origen's reading of Scripture is similarly exegetical 
and contemplative (see : 362—363). Here, Hadot notes that philosophy was 
conceived of as exegesis. Brisson argues that textual interpretation was the 
heuristic notion of philosophy shared by Plotinus and his followers (: 57). It 
is not simply commentary that is elicited by Origen but meaning (/ogos) as 
well. Thus, scriptural exegesis consisted of a metaphysical reading which 
focused on that which was of philosophical value. Cutting across these 
exegetical and contemplative lines are classical philosophical concerns: the 
relation between soul (mind) and body, knowledge and belief, language and 
meaning, with solipsism and intersubjectivity. 


Modern Philosophy 


Theoria 


A contemporary view of the later Platonic theoria Origen proposed is well 
reflected in Popper’s (1957) summation of Wittgenstein’s view of 
philosophy and metaphysics in the Tractatus. 

Popper argues that Wittgenstein tried to show that ‘all so-called 
philosophical or metaphysical propositions were in fact non-propositions, or 
pseudo-propositions, that they were senseless or meaningless.’ (For a 
different assessment of Wittgenstein, see Anscombe 1963: 25—27). Popper’s 
point is that since an impossible thought is an impossible thought 
(Wittgenstein 1998: 5.61), there is nothing that a later Platonist like Origen 
metaphysically maps that suggests meaning, either as part of ‘logical 
pictures of elementary states of affairs’ or as a ‘logic of the world’. 

Wittgenstein’s assertion that although metaphysical claims cannot be 
‘said’ they can be 'shewn' or ‘displayed’, and that they may offer a picture 
theory of meaning, is anticipated by Origen (Berchman 2017). Of all the 
things that are unsayable or ‘shewn’ (gezeigt), the most prominent is a 
wider ‘logic of the world’ than positivists like Carnap and Schlicht propose. 
Here Origen’s first principles are instructive. 

If a distinction can be drawn between things that are ‘shewn’ and things 
which are the opposite of what ‘is shewn’; between the things that would be 
true if they could be ‘said’, and those that would be false if they could be 
said, then there will be more error, or more darkness in attempts at ‘saying’ 
what cannot be said, rather than in trying to say things that are ‘shewn’— 
even if they are really unsayable. In these contexts, Origen through exegesis 
and contemplative prayer displays what is ‘shewn’—or a Scriptural ‘logic 
of the world’. The ‘limits’ of the world which exegesis displays is what 
Origen intends to disclose. He can offer such a display because he does not 
justify it propositionally at all. What is ‘shewn’ is a product of an exegesis 
of ‘ultimate presuppositions’—a ‘limit’ with which Wittgenstein, for what it 
is worth, might concur (Berchman 2016). 

The later Wittgenstein also assists in clarifying Origen’s mind and 
language claims in his family-resemblance/language-game theory of 
meaning. The Philosophical Investigations (1953) opens with a quotation 
from the Confessions where Augustine notes that he learned to understand 


the speech of his elders by understanding which objects were signified by 
the different words. Wittgenstein suggests that Augustine presents a picture 
theory of language, that language is a naming-game. In this context, 
language is mastered by learning the names of different things. The 
consequence of such gaming is that every specific word has an essential 
meaning as signifier to signified. Wittgenstein rejects this notion because it 
exalts one use of language at the expense of a whole host of other possible 
uses. In its place, he invokes the analogy of language games (Ibid: I.47). He 
believes that there is no one feature or set of features that is common to 
what epistemological realists call a universal or the essence of the form 
game. Rather, what linguistically exists is a complicated pattern or network 
of similarities overlapping and crisscrossing. Thus, when philosophers use 
terms and concepts, they employ them with various meanings which share 
overlapping similarities. Wittgenstein refers to these similarities as ‘family 
resemblances’ (Ibid: 1.66). In Origen's language of metaphysics, terms and 
concepts are of the family-resemblance type—not of the naming or 
correspondence type. Moreover, there is a family resemblance between 
languages of metaphysics (Berchman 2007). 


Mapping Family Resemblance and the Language of Metaphysics 


Although Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and Origen (like Descartes, Leibniz, 
Kant, Hegel, and Husserl) have little difficulty with the notion of a method 
of knowing the truth about reality prior to and untouchable by material or 
empirical science, and a pre-analytic and later an analytic distinction 
between intuitions and concepts, they have different metaphysical 
vocabularies. Intellect, mind, consciousness, self-consciousness, reality, 
truth, being, and substance are understood differently. This remains the case 
even when sensory intuitions are identified as the source of contingent 
truths, and concepts considered as the source of the knowledge of necessary 
truths (Berchman 2007). 

Among the boundaries between the language of ancient and modern 
metaphysics lies the privileging of either causal explanation or justification 
for ‘theory of knowledge’ and the ‘foundations of knowledge’. For Plato, 
Aristotle, Plotinus, and Origen, truths are certain because of their causes. 
Descartes, Leibniz, Kant, and Hegel think of truth as ‘certainty’, as a matter 
of relation of ideas and the constitutive activity of consciousness, rather 


than of relation to an object known. Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and Origen 
wanted to get behind reasons to causes, beyond argument to compulsion 
from the object known. That point was reached when intellect ‘saw’ or 
‘touched’ ousia. For Descartes, it was a matter of turning the Cogito from 
confused inner representations to clear and distinct ones. With Locke, it was 
a matter of reversing Descartes’ directions and seeing ‘singular 
presentations to sense’ as to what should ‘grip us’. It would not have 
occurred to Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and Origen to look for foundations of 
knowledge through the Cartesian metaphors of reasoning, representing, and 
imaging clear and distinct ideas, or through Locke’s metaphors of 
representing and imaging sense perceptions. What Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
and Origen have as an object of knowledge and meaning 1s precisely what 
is not Descartes’ representation and Locke’s appearance (Berchman [2005], 
69-94). 

Origen’s theory of knowledge and meaning emerges in the activity of 
exegesis and contemplative prayer (Berchman 2017). Words do not denote 
sharply circumscribed concepts but mark family resemblances between the 
things labelled with the concept. Furthermore, the words of a language have 
meaning insofar as there exist /ogos (or public) criteria for their correct 
application. From the precipice of Logos, there cannot be a completely 
private language [/ogos]—a language that in principle can be used only to 
speak about inner experiences of belief, knowledge, and universals such as 
Forms. Origen, thus, thinks of knowledge and meaning as public not 
private. Such a claim resonates in his view of the subjective and 
subjectivity. 


THE SUBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVITY 


There has been much debate on the issue whether or not there was anything 
like the notion of the subjective or subjectivity in antiquity, and whether or 
not there was any claim to knowledge of subjective states before Descartes. 
This problem cannot be resolved here, but A. C. Lloyd distinguishes 
between two notions of self-knowledge which clarifies some central issues 
in regard to Origen (see : 188—200; cf. : 271, n. 15). One concept of self- 
knowledge is the medieval notion of conscientia. Descartes employs this as 
a proof of the incorrigibility of consciousness based on the correspondence 


between knowledge and awareness of mental states. This definition is to be 
differentiated from self-knowledge as a kind of inner sense, which primarily 
has psychological force. This kind of self-knowledge is associated in the 
Platonic tradition with ‘gnothi seauton’, and is tied to the doctrine of the 
‘god within’. Schroeder and Bussanich note that Plotinus holds to this 
notion of self-consciousness (sunaisthesis). The term is applied to mind 
(nous) as the actualized self-consciousness of intellect (see Schroeder 1986; 
: 40). Origen shares this notion of subjectivity, combining it with a 
subjectivity derived from exegesis and contemplative prayer, with Plotinus 
(Berchman 2017). 

If Origen and Plotinus have a concept of the self-consciousness, the 
subject, subjective states, and self-knowledge, it is of the second and third 
types—self-knowledge as a kind of inner sense tied to the doctrine of the 
logos or nous within, and mind as actualized self-consciousness. Here, 
Plotinus claims that mind or thought can think of itself because the identity 
of nous and noeton implies that every nous is also an on or noeton. Origen 
fundamentally concurs, arguing that mind or thought can think of itself 
because of the identity of logos and logistikon, which implies that every 
logos is an on or logistikon. Hence, any demonstration of the necessity for 
mind’s self-knowledge rests upon the metaphysical assumption that thought 
and its object is one and the same in intellect. Ultimately, for Origen and 
Plotinus, such epistemological correspondence is grounded upon the causal 
relations between the individual embodied soul and the Second Hypostasis 
—Logos or Nous. Thus, the veracity of the self, subjectivity, subjective 
states, and self-knowledge rests ultimately on being self-conscious of the 
causal relationship between self or subject and first principles. 

Origen recognizes many possible starting points for the subject to begin 
the way toward universal self-consciousness. The subject of consciousness, 
upon introspection, is best able to trigger this highest mental state when it 
reflects upon the logikoi, and the epinoiai of the Logos-Christ. Indeed, it is 
in exegetical and contemplative activity that many of Origen’s thought 
experiments occur. Much valuable study has been done on these concepts in 
Origen by, Crouzel (1961), Gruber, Ruis-Camps (1970), and Wolinski 
(1995: 465-494). Hence, little is offered here that is new on this topic save 
that the epinoiai, logikoi, and theoremata as sumbola play an important role 
in Origen’s philosophy of mind and language. Knowledge of the epinoiai 
demonstrates that the self is incorporeal, that true knowledge resides in 


Logos, and that truth and salvation is revealed through the logikoi, epinoiai, 
and theoremata of the Logos-Christ. Origen also maintains that thought and 
language hold at levels of ordinary self-consciousness, pistis, and episteme; 
but in extraordinary circumstances, at the highest level of intellectual 
absorption and contemplative prayer, knowledge of Logos' attributes leads 
to gnosis. 

Daniélou noted that an account of Origen's understanding of the nature of 
the Logos, who is between the Father and the logikoi, is one of the most 
difficult of his concepts (1955: 251). According to Daniélou the essence of 
the reasoning used by Origen to justify his claim that the Logos is 
intermediary between God and the intelligible world is that between 
absolute unity and multiplicity there must be a being who is both one and 
many, and who shares in that multiplicity (Origen, ComJn 1.20). Ultimately, 
it is multiplicity in the Logos that makes logikoi possible and explains his 
activity in the world. Logos is a unity-in-plurality, a multiple organism 
containing Forms and Intelligences. Daniélou has also noted the ontological 
function Logos and the logikoi play in Origen's system. But they also 
perform an important epistemological function. Since God's activity is that 
of an efficient and formal cause, it follows that God created man's logos. 
Moreover, the Logos is the divine reason in the human soul. As such, it is 
the agent which makes human reason become its objects by apprehending 
them. It is that which makes the human logos, in-itself a potentiality, 
actually to know, and for the knowable actually to be known. 

Since Logos for Origen is intentionality, a *pointing toward' that activates 
the human logos, Logos impresses the forms of its logikoi, epinoiai, and 
theoremata on logos. Indeed, Logos is not only a medium between God and 
the intelligible world as Daniélou proposes. It is much more. Logos is a 
third thing which has to be taken into account if we are to account for 
knowledge and meaning at all. Since it enters in from outside as the divine 
element within the human soul, and already knows all intelligible objects, 
Logos makes it possible for the human logos to 'point toward' the 
knowable. It makes the knowable known, disclosing the knowable to 
human reason. In brief, Logos is not merely a medium, an idea, a 
representation, or a mental state. It is primarily a ‘direction’. 

Only mental phenomena exhibit intentionality. Such intentionality is an 
irreducible feature of mental and not physical phenomena; only the logikoi, 
epinoiai, and theoremata of Logos point the mind toward spiritual 


phenomena (see Crouzel 1980: 131-150; cf. ; ). Moreover, because of the 
activity or power of Logos, human consciousness also becomes intentional. 
The human logos is not able to direct itself toward these higher mental 
objects which have the power to point outside of themselves. Logos opens 
up such divine horizons and in doing so illuminates the human logos. This 
is set out nicely by Origen in his Commentary on John: 


The Father is purely and simply one, is absolutely simple, whereas there is multiplicity in our 
savior ... he was One, but for this reason became many as well. He was thus able to become 
Light when men needed light (Jn 1:4)—when their sight had grown dim with the darkness and 
they needed a light that could shine in the darkness and not be put out by it (Jn 1:5). If they had 
not been in the dark, he would not have become Light. ... One might make a list of the Logos’ 
titles, ... the names Wisdom, Word, Truth, and Life, ... Son of Man, Redeemer, ... Shepherd, ... 
Doctor, ... Justice. (ComJn 1.23) 


There are various epinoiai (CCels II.24) or theoremata (ComJn II.8) of 
Logos. All of them denote Logos as he eternally is in himself and in the 
world. Now the amount of wisdom, light, and love souls receive depends on 
the degree they are capable of attaining self-realization or subjectivity 
(HomGn L8). Hence the Logos appears to different classes of souls 
according to their capacities (ComJn VI.77). To the sick he will appear as 
healer, for guidance he appears as shepherd, and his appearance as Wisdom 
and Life is kept for the perfect, for the extent to which people receive the 
Logos is proportionate to their likeness to him. Thus, the only praiseworthy 
love is directed to the powers of the Logos. In the Prologue to the 
Commentary on the Song of Songs, Origen states that human nature must 
love and choose an object for its love (ComCt Prol., GCS VIIL72,11ff). In 
the Peri Archon he claims that human beings are active by nature and must 
select an object to guide their activity (Princ IL11). The proper objects of 
love and intellectual activity are the epinoiai of the Logos. Contemplation 
upon these yields the summit of subjective consciousness. Here, the 
spiritual life, which is the life of the logikoi, is a process of feeding on the 
Logos by ‘chewing on the cud’ of Scripture. 

The major problem with such a theory is that it excludes both verification 
and experience: it is non-propositional and non-discursive. Origen attempts 
to bring this theory of noetic self-identity into the sphere of verification and 
experience through exercises in subjectivity. It is here that he makes use of 
exegesis as thought experiments in order to represent some features of 
consciousness that exhibit a degree of unity between the knowing subject 


and the object known. His exegetical intent is to guide the reader to a higher 
understanding of what knowing is, and is like. The example we shall 
examine is how the knowing-subject knows objects, specifically the 
epinoiai of the Logos. 


Thought Experiments 


The notion of the subjective self that Origen shares with Plotinus is that the 
self presents itself in the introspective stance. As noted earlier, Origen adds 
to this the notion that such a stance is affected through the activity of 
exegesis and contemplative prayer. To develop an introspective stance 
Origen relies upon a series of exegetical thought experiments whose 
purpose is to foster a self-knowledge that eventually leads to self- 
consciousness of the Logos. 

At Peri Archon 1.2 there is an extended meditation upon the relationship 
between Logos as Wisdom and the product whose creation it governs. 
Wisdom is not discovered within the artefact but within the productive 
knowledge that conceived it—the Logos. Logos, Origen tells us, can best be 
appreciated if we conceive of him in his other titles as the Son of God, the 
Life, the Word, the Truth, and the Way, and the Resurrection. We can only 
be conscious of the Logos if we conceive of him through his works and 
powers. Although these remarks appear elusive, it is apparent that Origen 
expects his reader/audience to be following closely. He offers us nothing 
less than instruction in how to recreate this image of the Logos for 
ourselves, describing an exercise involving visualization of the Logos as an 
image of the invisible God. Here a series of epistemic and linguistic 
metaphors are introduced. The success of such analogies is due in part to 
the scriptural allusions to which metaphors are attached. 

It is, as if, Origen asks us to consider the total possible field of objects of 
awareness. That same field is what is meant by Logos if we consider him as 
effluence, emanation, unspotted mirror of the energy or working of God, 
and image of goodness. Holding the image of the Logos before the mind’s 
eye, the exegete is able to fill up the space of that image entirely, exerting 
himself to picture the entire scope of the Logos’ powers and creations in all 
of their diversity. All these components of the picture of the Logos must be 


held in an even gaze. When such occurs, all that Logos is visible within this 
exegetical—contemplative glance. 

Exegesis is meditation or the training of self-concentration which ends in 
illumination. In this sense, I.2 is not a catechism. It functions as a focusing 
mechanism which directs the eye to a single object without letting any 
feature of that object dominate the moment, and to a detachment. None of 
the terms and metaphors is to have priority within the meditation. All are 
equally and completely subsumed within the general category—Logos. At 
the end of the meditation, the subject has before the mind’s eye a vast field 
consisting in a panoramic sweep of the energies and powers of a vision 
divine. The purpose of this interior visualization is to call attention to the 
quality of interior vision itself, and in particular, its capacity to be conscious 
of the deeper meaning of Scripture in a way that exterior vision and the 
surface meaning of Scripture is not. 


Incorrigible Arguments 


Such thought experiments constitute an incorrigibility. Origen claims that 
self-knowledge involves the realization that the human mind or self is not 
an object of any kind. Moreover, self-awareness does not yield self- 
knowledge. Rather, the mind can only become self-transparent by 
concentration upon itself in the activity of exegesis and contemplative 
prayer (Berchman 2016). In exegesis and contemplative prayer the 
knower/reader eventually learns not to consider himself as separate from 
the scriptural reality which he seeks to comprehend. Indeed, he becomes 
mindful of being—in the glance of the Logos. Origen is well aware that the 
ancient sceptics not only denied that there could be knowledge of the 
external world, they denied the possibility of self-knowledge as well. To 
refute these arguments, Origen proceeds by means of a hierarchy of 
increasing self-awareness, beginning from sense-perception and ending in 
intellectual self-knowledge. He is not convinced that the faculty of 
discursive thought has knowledge of itself. Again the thinker, qua thinker, is 
not transparent (). 

Such claims have their origins in the eliminative regress argument as 
mapped in Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics (see Osborn 1995: 124-125). The 
argument is that foundationalism is a correct account of the structure of 


justification since all alternative accounts fail. Inferential justification is 
justification wherein one belief is justified on the basis of another belief. 
Thus, belief in the veracity of our thoughts about the self and the world is 
justified by our belief in God and Logos. In nuce, a belief in first principles 
is not an unjustified starter belief. Hence, justification does not involve 
circular argumentation. 

Epistemic identity does not rest solely on an appeal to arguments from 
evidence of self-knowledge. Subjectivity is a kind of subsidiary self- 
knowledge. Thus, belief in the veracity of one’s thoughts is inferentially 
justified on the basis of the existence of God and Logos. Indeed for Origen 
self-knowledge involves the realization that there is not an object of any 
kind that is not dependent on God and Logos. In exegesis and 
contemplative prayer the mind discovers a transcendent self beyond 
empirical subjectivity. In knowing that Logos is present, the mind 
recognizes that episteme and gnosis is owed to self-knowledge of Logos. 
The mind affirms its own ability to know. 


The Limitations of the Subjective 


Origen is sensitive to the claim that it is hard to see how the individual 
empirical subject of consciousness, which contains but is not identical to 
any of its contents, can ever overcome the solipsism which threatens to 
engulf it. Here, exegesis and contemplative prayer elevate the soul so it 
stands outside the conditions of an empirical self. Once the empirical self is 
no longer the self that the knower identifies, Origen proposes that an 
authentic self emerges as a pure subject of logos-awareness. This 
speculative or gnostic self is a full soul, a knower of all possible objects of 
spiritual awareness. No longer circumscribed, the self embraces a vast 
domain whose divine boundaries extend to the fullness of what is 
encountered in every knowing moment. 

Origen begins Peri Archon 2.11 with a thought experiment which 
illustrates movement from an empirical to a higher self: ‘[L]et us say that 
knowledge of this world is a stage in the ascent of good men to higher 
knowledge.’ Origen wants us to see that this knowledge is only perfected 
after separation from the body. Suppose the thinker considers undertaking 
such instruction. No matter how diverse the causes that produce the objects 


of the world, as for the contents of the world considered solely as objects of 
thought, it could be said that their productive cause is the thinker himself. 
Later, the thinker will see that their formal and final cause is the Logos 
itself. The account of the saints ascending from this world only after they 
have understood it comprehensively and in individual detail emphasizes 
Origen’s argument that the pursuit of Wisdom, knowledge of God’s truth, 
and the reasons of things is the best activity a human can undertake in life. 
The martyrs, we are told, ‘go beyond’ [huperbainontes] the mysteries of 
earth and the heavens to gaze on God's treasures, (Origen, ExhMart XXXIII 
1.13.22. Cf. ComCt 11.8.208.5ff). Knowledge of this world reveals God's 
providence and power, and that the source and foundation of all physical 
and mental phenomena has its grounding in God and his Logos. 

This thought experiment relies crucially upon an appeal to the 
introspective stance in order to secure the strong form of internalism 
expressed in the conclusion. The contents of reality, or one might say the 
contents of consciousness (consisting in simultaneous mental events or 
states) have only one unique cause at the time in which they are thought, 
namely the thinker. Now the thinker is not a separate substance apart from 
his thoughts, for the mental events/states of this thinker are a part of the 
thinker as well as objects and intelligences ‘out there’. The causal 
independence of mental states from their sensible or intelligible 
environment must now be treated as an analogy: just as the mind is the 
source and cause of its own contents, so God is the source and cause of its 
own contents. Hence, the Logos contains the cosmos and the plurality of its 
contents. The question is, what justifies this transition from treating the 
individual mind as an example of causal independence or the mental, to the 
larger inference, that there must be some universal mind that exercises 
causal independence with respect to all created things? More importantly, 
for our purposes, how does Origen's appeal to introspection enter into his 
argument? Starting from an internalist position, Origen ends by invoking 
the metaphysical principle that underlies his experiment—the doctrine of 
panlogism. 

Origen needs his doctrine of the Logos in order to account for the inter- 
subjective consistency of the self and the world as an effect of God's 
providence and power. In order to understand this, we turn to another 
thought experiment. The passages we are about to consider seem to 
introduce a form of phenomenalism as a step in the argument which is 


intended to show that the lover of wisdom turns from sensible things to the 
invisible and eternal realities which exist within the hypostasis, Logos 
(Origen ComCt, GCS VIUI.78.2ff). The Commentary on John must suffice 
to illustrate these final points (see : 441-463). Origen assumes at the outset 
that intellect [logos] in us is intellect [Logos] as such, but we do not 
recognize it. Logos is universal. The human mind alone can grasp this truth 
because it is not fixed “by nature’ when it identifies with Logos through the 
activity of exegesis as thought experiment. Such philosophical meditation 
forces the mind not to concentrate on anything external to it, for this 
attachment to and distraction by the conception of an external, ontologically 
separate reality is the habit that obstructs the mind’s progression in wisdom, 
love, truth, and salvation. Underlying this primary theological concern is an 
essential philosophical one. This process of purification through the Logos 
that enables the soul to receive light is full of epistemological and 
ontological implications. 

The Commentary on the Song of Songs presents another thought 
experiment (cf. ComJn 1.37; 1.18-20; 1.34; 1.21; 1.24; 1.36) in which the 
physical world dissolves before the mind for it is useless. Once this occurs, 
the intelligible world appears as modifications of consciousness. Here, 
Origen shows how the soul constructs a contracted sense of self when it 
conceives the world as outside of the self. This notion of externality is 
habitually identified with the body, and this thought experiment reveals a 
way of conceiving the world as not external to the self. As the mind 
focuses, gradually the boundary that separates self and world is erased. 
When the demarcations of self-hood are no longer around the body, it is 
grasped that all sentient beings exist within the hypostasis, Logos. In this 
‘pilgrim’s progress’, Origen employs thought experiments in which the 
subjective stance is used to support some weighty metaphysical tenants, 
including the doctrines of panlogism and the Logos. Origen’s appeal to 
consciousness becomes a method of securing credibility for what are 
Christian first principles. Here, his goal is not so much to persuade the 
reader of his claims as it is a validation of any contemplative journey in 
spiritual love. 


CONCLUSION 


Origen, who mined the Truemmerfeld of Greek philosophical sources in 
Late Antiquity shared a common metaphysical approach to first principles 
that later Platonists and Aristotelians shared: that they are neither spatial, 
nor physical, nor subjective, but non-sensible and objective. In the contexts 
of a general philosophy of mind and language, they are not generalizations 
from our experience [metaphysical psychologism], nor are they signs or a 
game played with signs [metaphysical formalism]. Rather, they are 
independent entities [metaphysical realism]. An underlying claim of Origen 
and the ‘Reworking of the Legacy of Greek Philosophy’ is that while it is 
helpful to see that while first principles belong to concepts and language, 
they are not a property or predicate of either. With this as a starting point, 
Origen’s reworking of the Legacy of Greek Philosophy comes into focus. 

Origen is unique in supplying us not only with a paradigm of thinking 
compellingly in the midst of later Platonic ‘thinking on thinking’ but also 
with evidence of a continuous engagement—sometimes explicit and 
sometimes implicit—with later Platonic and Aristotelian problems 
concerning mind and language. There is no hint of ‘subjectivism’ in Origen, 
for not only are sensory images internal to the /ogos that apprehends them, 
but the apprehension of images counts for cognition of something external 
as well—Logos. Thus, genuine knowledge (gnosis) is identical with its 
object in virtue of participation in the activity of Logos. In nuce, it is 
impossible to put a wedge between /ogos and the object of its cognition 
because the cause and ground of /ogos-cognition is a Logos comprehension 
of Scripture. 

One of the strongest motivations that Origen has for approaching 
subjectivity by means of exegetical thought experiments is to point out the 
limitations of the subjective. In the end, every cognizable fact about the 
knower’s identity as subject is converted to the status of an external 
condition in Logos which allows a larger selfhood of soul to emerge from 
the veil of the subjective domain. The question whether knowledge has 
foundations is essentially the question whether the sort of justification 
pertinent to knowledge depends on beliefs that are certain. Origen’s 
response is an unqualified ‘yes’. He is an adherent of radical 
foundationalism for belief in God and the Logos is indubitable or infallible. 


Moreover, all mental phenomena exist within Logos. Hence, the path of 
introspection results in the claim that the empirical self is not the true self. 
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CHAPTER 3 


ORIGEN’S DIALOGUE WITH 
HERACLEON AND THE SCHOOL 
OF VALENTINUS 


ISMO DUNDERBERG 


HERACLEON was an early Christian teacher from the middle or the latter half 
of the second century. He is usually, but not unanimously, regarded as a 
prominent member of the school of Valentinus, a group of early Christian 
intellectuals who gradually became branded as heretics in the early Church. 

Our information on Heracleon and his teaching comes almost solely from 
Origen, who, in his Commentary on John, engaged in a critical but 
respectful dialogue with Heracleon. Heracleon had written what must have 
been one of the earliest commentaries on John’s Gospel where ancient 
scholarly methods of textual interpretation were applied to this text. While 
no other information on Heracleon’s commentary on John survives, Origen 
provides us with almost 50 quotations from it. Two other excerpts from 
Heracleon in the works of Clement of Alexandria show that he wrote 
similar explanatory works on other New Testament Gospels as well (see 
Appendix 4.1). 

Heracleon signifies an important turning point in the history of Christian 
literature. He resorted to the tools ancient interpreters had developed for 
interpreting texts that were considered to be of special importance. 
Heracleon probably used the entire toolbox of textual interpretation 
available to him, including explanations of individual words, style, 
rhetorical structure, and geographical details (Wucherpfennig 2002: 374— 
75). Nevertheless, Heracleon’s most important method was allegorical 
interpretation. In other words, he sought deeper spiritual truths lying 
beneath the text’s literary surface. The allegorical method had already 
become an established approach in the learned interpretations of Homer’s 


poetry. Hellenistic Jews, especially Philo of Alexandria in the first century 
CE, had adopted this mode of interpretation to explain the five books of 
Moses. Paul’s letters provide us with the earliest glimpses of the allegorical 
interpretation of the Hebrew Bible among early Christians (e.g. 1. Cor. 9:9). 

The allegorical method was not applied to all texts, but only to those that 
were, either in society at large or in smaller, faith-based communities, 
considered sacred tradition. Heracleon’s exegesis, thus, is indicative of a 
new status attached to early Gospels. They were no longer treated as 
ordinary historical accounts but as sacred history. This development took 
place in a short period of time. Given that John's Gospel was written c.90— 
100, it took only a few decades for this Gospel to become recognized as a 
sacred text that began to be explained allegorically. 

It is true that John's Gospel itself invites the reader to explore what lies 
"between the lines,’ since some words of Jesus in it were already interpreted 
as allegories (e.g. John 2:18—22). Nevertheless, John’s Gospel was not a 
special case for Heracleon. He interpreted the Synoptic Gospels 
allegorically as well, but there is less surviving evidence for his work on the 
latter. 


ORIGEN AND HERACLEON 


Heracleon must have earned the reputation of a serious Johannine scholar 
since Origen still found it worthwhile to discuss his interpretations decades 
after his commentary was completed. Origen considers Heracleon an 
opponent, but not of the worst variety. Heracleon is certainly one of 'the 
heterodox’, that is, ‘those who have another opinion’, against whom Origen 
campaigned in his Commentary on John. 

Origen presented himself as the defender of ‘the Church of Christ’, as 
opposed to ‘the heterodox’ who, ‘with a pretense of knowledge ... are 
bringing compositions in many books, announcing an interpretation of the 
texts both of the gospels and the apostles’. Origen found himself capable of 
meeting the challenge as ‘one who is able to intercede in a genuine manner 
on behalf of the teaching of the Church and reprove those who pursue the 
knowledge falsely so-called’ (ComJn 5.8, trans. Heine). It is clear that 
Heracleon, the only opponent whose views are discussed at some length in 
Origen’s Commentary on John, was in Origen’s judgement one of the 


people promoting ‘the knowledge falsely so-called’ (the term is used to 
establish a link with false teachers mentioned in 1. Tim. 6:20). 

When it comes to concrete cases of textual interpretation, however, 
Origen’s dialogue with Heracleon is not so much one between an orthodox 
and a heretic as it is one between two allegorists. In fact, Heracleon fares 
much better in Origen’s Commentary on John than the advocates of a literal 
interpretation of the Bible. While Origen categorically denounced the latter, 
he often paused to reflect on what Heracleon meant and occasionally 
expressed conditional or full approval. On certain points Origen stood quite 
close to positions he found blameworthy in Heracleon. For example, Origen 
was concerned whether Heracleon went too far in dismissing the holy 
Scriptures (‘the ancient tradition’, ta palaia, ComJn 13.58, 61). 
Nevertheless, the Scriptures were of limited value to Origen as well. He 
himself taught that the Scriptures ‘are only very elementary rudiments of 
and very brief introductions to all knowledge’ (13.30). He explained that, 
once the Scriptures are correctly understood, ‘one must go up from them to 
Jesus’ (13.37). This may not be too far from Heracleon’s description of 
Jewish Scriptures as containing ‘echoes’ of the truly divine message (see 
page 55). 

Origen’s respectful attitude towards Heracleon may have been due in part 
to Ambrose, the generous patron of Origen’s scholarship (Eusebius, H.E. 
6.23.1—2) and the addressee of his Commentary on John (e.g. 2.1; 6.6; 
13.1). According to a later source, Ambrose had been a Valentinian 
Christian before Origen won him over (Eusebius, H.E. 6.18.1). One 
explanation why Origen did not dismiss Heracleon altogether could be that 
an outright rejection of a Valentinian teacher might have seemed to imply 
too much criticism of Ambrose's spiritual and intellectual past. If strategical 
reasoning of this kind played a role in Origen's writing, however, it was not 
his only motivation. Origen developed his own theology in a constant 
dialogue with Valentinian Christians, among whom he also placed 
Heracleon, and drew inspiration from their theology (Strutwolf 1993: 356— 
60; for some examples, see the section ‘Origen and the School of 
Valentinus). 

Origen, however, warned the reader of false allegorical interpretations. 
He vividly described the first thing the ascending soul may encounter after 
abandoning sense-perceptible things as ‘unsound teaching based on 
allegorical and spiritual meanings' (ComJn 13.51). This gibe at other 


allegorists was no doubt directed at Heracleon in the first place, but it also 
betrays Origen’s halfway approval of his competitor: one’s association with 
false allegorists is one, albeit erroneous, step in the right direction, that is, in 
the soul’s ascent from letter to spirit. One is tempted to see here a nod to 
people like Ambrose who had previously been attracted to Valentinian 
theology and had—through this detour!—become mature enough to 
embrace Origen’s more insightful interpretation of John’s Gospel. 


HERACLEON AND THE SCHOOL OF VALENTINUS 


Little is known of Heracleon apart from the remnants of his literary ouvre. 
The fact that all quotations except one from his works come from two 
Alexandrian authors, Clement and Origen, suggests that, like them, 
Heracleon was also a Greek-speaking Christian teacher from Alexandria. In 
ancient sources, Heracleon is customarily portrayed as a prominent figure in 
the school of Valentinus. Valentinus was a Christian teacher from Egypt, 
who had come to Rome already in the late 130s and gained a considerable 
following there. It ıs possible that Heracleon traversed the same route from 
Alexandria to Rome. He is listed in one early source, together with 
Ptolemaeus, another Valentinian teacher, as representing an ‘Italian’ branch 
of Valentinianism, as opposed to an ‘eastern’ one. This source states that the 
two Valentinian parties were divided over the issue of the body of Christ. 
Neither party thought that Christ had a normal, physical body but those in 
the Italian branch held that he had an ‘animate’ (psychikon) body, while 
those in the eastern branch thought that he only had a spiritual body 
(Pseudo-Hippolytus, Ref. 6.35.5—7). Doubts have been raised concerning 
the accuracy of this report (Thomassen 2006: 43-45), and it is not possible 
to confirm that Heracleon supported the ‘Italian’ position since he does not 
deal with this issue in the surviving excerpts from his own works. 

In recent scholarship, doubts have also been raised as regards (1) 
Heracleon’s affiliation with Valentinus’ group, and as regards (2) the 
existence of the school of Valentinus. 


(1) It has been pointed out that the external evidence associating Heracleon with Valentinians is 
somewhat vague (Kaler and Bussierres 2006). Origen introduced Heracleon as one who ‘is said 
to be Valentinus’ disciple’ (ComJn 2.100). This formulation, however, does not necessarily mean 
that Origen did not think of Heracleon as a Valentinian. The Greek word used here for ‘disciple’ 
is gnorimos, which can denote an especially close relationship between the student and the 
teacher (Thomassen 2010: 173 n.7). The word can also be used for someone ‘notable’, so it is 
possible that Origen wanted to say that there were some people who considered Heracleon an 
especially prestigious member of the school of Valentinus. If so, Origen’s introduction of 
Heracleon is similar to Clement’s, who called Heracleon ‘the most illustrious one in the school 
of Valentinus’ (Strom. 4.71.1). Finally, the expression ‘is said to be’ can simply mean ‘also 
known as’ (for this usage, cf., e.g. John 11:16). 


In light of the surviving fragments from his own works, Heracleon does 
not fully agree with the Valentinian theology as laid out in the works written 
by Irenaeus of Lyons (Against Heresies), Tertullian of Carthago (Against 
Valentinians), and in Refutation of All Heresies (often attributed to 
Hippolytus of Rome). These summaries, however, offer a poor point of 
comparison since they are the opponents’ constructs of Valentinian 
theology. The information provided in these works was gleaned from 
separate sources, and the summaries based on these sources were produced 
for the purpose of the damnation of the Valentinians and their teaching. It is 
no surprise, then, that similar discrepancies between first-hand sources and 
the opponents’ reports are also evident for other Valentinian teachers, 
including Valentinus himself (Markschies 1992 and Ptolemaeus) (e.g. 
Dunderberg 2008: 77-94). 


(2) Despite its critics (most recently, Smith 2014), the hypothesis that Valentinian teachers formed 
an early Christian ‘school’ seems well established. The opponents resorted to school terminology 
in describing the Valentinians in particular, and this image concurs with the picture we gain from 
their activities: Valentinians were occupied with scriptural interpretation, produced new texts, 
and placed special emphasis on education as the goal of human endeavour (cf. Dunderberg 2008: 
2-5). 


It was above all two issues in Valentinian theology that triggered the 
opposition against this group. The first was the notion that the Creator-God, 
described in the Hebrew Bible, is neither the only God nor the supreme one 
(see the section ‘The Jewish God Dismantled’). The second issue was the 
Valentinian teaching about three classes of humankind. This teaching was 
based on the distinction Paul had made between two classes of Christians, 
the less discerning ‘animate ones’ (psychikoi), and the more knowledgeable 
‘spiritual ones’ (pneumatikoi) to whom divine wisdom could be divulged (1 
Corinthians 2:6-16). Valentinians expanded Paul’s distinction between two 


kinds of Christians into a teaching in which all humans were divided into 
three classes: the spiritual, the animate, and the material ones. 

According to the opponents, Valentinians taught that salvation was based 
on one’s inborn quality. Those belonging to the spiritual class will be saved, 
no matter what they did, and those in the material class are doomed to 
perdition. The ‘animate ones’ form a middle category in this classification: 
they can choose between salvation and perdition, but, unlike the spiritual 
Christians, they need faith and good works for salvation. The opponents 
also complained that the Valentinians’ doctrine of the predetermined classes 
resulted in arrogance and lewd morality. The opponents claimed that the 
Valentinians demanded good conduct from other Christians, whom they 
considered the animate ones, but gave themselves as spiritual Christians 
license for all kinds of immorality, ranging from sexual misconduct to 
participating in idol worship and gladiator shows (Irenaeus, Her. 1.6.2—4). 
This image of Valentinians behaving badly is solely based on hostile 
sources and thus suspect since such accusations were common coinage in 
ancient polemics against groups of all sorts (cf. Dunderberg 2008: 135-38). 

Heracleon agreed with the first of the two characteristic markers of 
Valentinian theology: the inferior creator-God is mentioned in the excerpts 
from his work. It is, however, a matter of constant debate whether he 
subscribed to the second notion of humankind divided into three 
predetermined classes, and the ensuing doctrine of different modes of 
salvation based on humans’ respective ‘natures’. Different opinions about 
the latter issue are largely due to different decisions as to how the available 
evidence should be qualified: should the fragments of Heracleon be 
interpreted in light of what we know of Valentinian theology in general, or 
should these fragments first be read and understood on their own, and then 
the resulting picture be compared with that more general knowledge? The 
viewpoint developed here is based upon the latter approach, and leads to an 
emphasis on the possibility of transformation and moral progress in 
Heracleon’s thought (cf. Pagels 1973: 56-57; Muhlenberg 1975; 
Wucherpfennig 2002: 336-57; Dunderberg 2008: 141-44; Dunderberg 
2015: 143-46; see now also Thomassen 2010: 183, 190). It should be noted 
that this viewpoint is not universally accepted; a number of specialists 
prefer a more deterministic understanding of Heracleon’s theology as based 
on predetermination (e.g. Trumbower 1992: 22—25; other proponents of this 
view are listed in Wucherpfennig 2002: 333-34). 


THE FRAGMENTS OF HERACLEON 


The passages customarily identified as ‘the fragments of Heracleon’ in 
Origen’s Commentary on John are not a unified body of evidence. They 
contain, in addition to direct quotations from Heracleon, Origen’s 
summaries of, and reflections on, Heracleon’s interpretations, and Origen’s 
own counter argumentation (cf. Berglund 2020: 77-78, 92-105 and passim). 
Moreover, the fragments of Heracleon are unevenly scattered in Origen’s 
commentary. Only three of them are related to the prologue of John (John 
1:1-18), which Origen explained at great length. The situation is better for 
the subsequent passage (John 1:19-29, seven fragments) and for the temple 
episode (John 2:12-20, six fragments). Heracleon’s interpretation about the 
Samaritan Woman (John 4:1-42) and the subsequent story of the ‘king’s 
man’ (John 4:46—54) is reported in great detail. In subsequent books of 
Origen’s commentary, we learn very little about Heracleon’s teaching, with 
one exception: Origen carefully documents Heracleon’s interpretation of 
John 8:44 (four fragments). The lack of Heracleon’s interpretations of John 
5-7 and 9-11 is due to absence of evidence: the books where Origen 
explained these chapters have not survived. Strikingly, however, Heracleon 
is nowhere mentioned in the final two extant books (28, 32) of Origen’s 
commentary. (For details of the surviving excerpts from Heracleon’s works, 
see the Appendix.) 


THE JEWISH GOD DISMANTLED 


One new development in second-century Christian theology was the radical 
devaluation of the Jewish God described in the Hebrew Bible. There were a 
number of early Christian teachers who no longer identified the God 
described in the Hebrew Bible as the only God but regarded this God, who 
created the world, as inferior to, and ignorant of, the true God. Some of 
these teachers (most prominently Marcion) saw an unbridgeable gap 
between the character of the God described in the Hebrew Bible and the 
loving heavenly Father Jesus proclaimed. The stories in the Hebrew Bible 
describing God as ignorant (e.g. Gen. 3:9), irascible, and approving of 
vengeance (cf. Exod. 21:24: ‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’) were 
considered signs of this god’s imperfect nature. 


Some of these teachers, who distinguished between the true God and the 
inferior creator-God, were also keen mythmakers. They expanded and 
refashioned the traditional Jewish story about the creation of the world and 
the first humans with accounts of how the supreme God’s realm was 
established and how a crisis in that realm led to the emergence of the 
inferior creator-God and the world he created. The crucial point in the 
resulting new myths of origins was the affirmation that humans now live in 
separation from the supreme God but have the capacity to find their way 
back to this God’s realm. The core idea stems from the traditional Platonic 
teaching about the soul and its ultimate goal, but the early Christian 
mythmakers assessed the character of the creator-God in less positive terms 
than did most Platonists of their time. 

There was striking variety in the ways these Christian mythmakers 
defined the relationship between our world and the true God’s realm. While 
some painted very hostile images of the creator-God as a satanic figure, 
most Valentinians subscribed to a much more positive notion that the 
creator-God, despite his ignorance, served a positive purpose in the divine 
plan and was a benevolent character. In Valentinian accounts of the world’s 
origin, the creator-God’s origin was traced back to a rupture in the divine 
realm. It took place when the youngest of the eternal beings, Wisdom 
(Sophia), wanted to imitate the true God’s acts but failed. Wisdom’s 
imperfect creature was the creator-God, who then set out to create another 
world outside the divine realm. 

This inferior god is portrayed as an ignorant fool rather than a hostile 
figure: although this god is unaware of the divine realm above him, he feels 
sympathy and even love for everything stemming from that realm. 
Moreover, Valentinian mythmakers taught that this god, despite his 
ignorance, was Wisdom's asset when the world and humankind were 
created. In Valentinian mythology, thus, no absolute separation exists 
between the divine realm and this world, the creator-God is not an 
adversary of true Christians, and the world this god created is not a 
threatening place. 

The separation between two gods is one aspect characteristic of the 
‘heterodox’ teaching Origen seeks to combat in his Commentary on John 
(e.g. 2.199). Accordingly, he energetically dismisses all those points in 
Heracleon’s teaching in which he sees hints at this separation. The passages 
where the latter found references to the inferior creator-God may seem 


somewhat unexpected. For instance, Heracleon saw a reference to the 
creator-God in the humble figure of John the Baptist, who declared himself 
unworthy of untying the thongs of Christ’s sandal (John 1:27; Frag. 8). The 
‘sandal’ is, in this interpretation, identified with the body of Christ he put on 
in entering the world—a view Origen found compelling, though he finally 
decided against it (ComJohn 6.198-203). 

Yet another character in John whom Heracleon associated with the 
creator-God is the ‘king’s man’ who came to Jesus and asked him to heal a 
sick slave (John 4:46—54; on this story, see page 59). Heracleon’s separation 
between two gods can also be seen in the way he maintains that Christian 
worship (of the true God) is superior to that practised by Jews (see the 
section ‘True Worship and Other Ethnic Issues’). The same sense of 
superiority also characterizes Heracleon’s teaching about the Hebrew Bible. 
He called ‘the prophetic order’ an ‘echo’, and found it less valuable than the 
more distinct ‘voice’, represented by John the Baptist (cf. ‘the voice crying 
in the wilderness’, John 1:23), and especially inferior to the Word, 
identified as the Saviour (Frag. 5). While Origen deems this teaching about 
the Prophets in the Hebrew Bible ‘shameful’, Heracleon’s designation 
‘echo’ for the Prophets did not involve a wholesale rejection of the Hebrew 
Bible. He found possible the transformation from one category to another, 
from ‘echo’ to ‘voice’, and from ‘voice’ to ‘word’. It remains unclear how 
Heracleon thought this transformation was brought about, but it seems to be 
linked with the notion of increasing clarity when one moves from one step 
to another. One feasible explanation is that the transformation from ‘echo’ 
through ‘voice’ to ‘word’ takes place in the process of interpretation. When 
people meet with Christ, they are in a better position to understand what 
originally sounded a mere ‘echo’ or a bit more distinct ‘voice’. If this was 
Heracleon’s intention, it would fit well with the Valentinian teaching 
attested in other sources that the Hebrew Bible comprises materials 
stemming from variant sources: some passages transmit knowledge about 
the true God, whereas some others come from the creator-God (e.g. 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.7.3) and even from humans (Ptolemaeus, Letter to 
Flora: Epiphanius, Panarion 33.3.1—7.10). The ability to recognize what 
passages stem from which source comes from the teaching of the Saviour 
(Letter to Flora 33.4.1). 

Heracleon is rarely mentioned in Origen’s very extensive commentary on 
John’s prologue (John 1:1-18). The surviving quotations from Heracleon 


related to this Johannine passage offer bits and pieces of more detailed 
information about how he defined the relationship between Christ and the 
creator-God. It turns out that Heracleon understood the ‘all things’ that the 
Word created (John 1:3) in a limited sense, as referring only to the world 
outside the eternal realm (aiön). Origen designated this interpretation as 
‘madness’ (atopia) and pointed out that there is no textual basis for 
Heracleon’s decision to confine the Word’s Creation to this world. 

In addition, we learn that Heracleon, like some other Valentinians, 
maintained that the Word ‘provided the creator-God with the impetus for 
making the world’. Origen responded to this teaching with the squarely 
opposite stance that ‘the Word became the creator’s servant and prepared 
the world’ (ComJn 120.100—4). Origen’s opinion here stands close to the 
Johannine author’s intention. The idea of Christ’s subordination to God was 
based on Jewish wisdom theology, where God’s Wisdom was portrayed as a 
distinct divine figure who assisted God in the Creation of the world (classic 
examples: Proverbs 8:22-31; Sirach 24:1—12). 

Heracleon’s teaching presupposes a more complicated creation myth, in 
which the creator-God entered the scene only after the divine realm was 
already established. Heracleon’s immersion in ancient philosophy can be 
seen in his usage of the distinctions derived from what is called 
‘prepositional metaphysics’ (cf. Wucherpfennig 2002: 141-51; Attridge 
2010: 200). He carefully identified the Word as one ‘through whom’ the 
Creation took place (cf. ‘through him’, di’ autou: John 1:3). This made the 
Word different both from the most original source of Creation (‘from 
whom’, aph’ hou), and from the creator-God, ‘by whom’ (huph’ hou) the 
world was created. 

Nevertheless, Heracleon also stood close to the traditional Jewish 
wisdom theology in calling (just as John’s Gospel does) the intermediary 
between the divine realm and this world ‘Word’ (logos) (cf. Attridge 2010: 
201). Heracleon was not the only Valentinian to call this figure ‘Word’. This 
latter usage was also preferred in the Tripartite Tractate (NHC I, 5), which 
is the most comprehensive first-hand compendium of Valentinian theology 
known to us. The term ‘Word’ used in this sense had long roots in 
intellectual history among Jews and Christians. In the first century, the 
Jewish philosopher Philo had already used this term for God’s revealed 
wisdom, which made communication between God and humans possible 
(cf. Mack 1973; Attridge 2010: 203). 


CONVERSION FROM MATTER TO SPIRIT 


scope pertains to the life the Word has to offer (John 1:4). Origen says that, 
in Heracleon’s teaching, the text speaks about the life the Word bestows on 
‘spiritual persons’. From this, Origen infers that Heracleon considered the 
spiritual persons to be of the same substance as the Word. Origen, however, 
admits that Heracleon ‘did not say this clearly’ (for Origen hesitating on 
whether Heracleon had a distinct class of spiritual people in mind, see also 
ComJn 10.211; 13.64). 

In fact, Heracleon’s teaching on the ‘spiritual nature’ seems more 
complex and carefully nuanced than Origen is willing to admit. Heracleon 
indeed spoke of ‘the first formation’ the divine Word bestowed on the 
spiritual persons. This formation, however, despite the attribute ‘first’, did 
not precede the creation of these people. ‘The first formation’ in 
Heracleon’s exegesis denotes the spiritual instruction these people received 
from Christ after they had been created. This spiritual formation, according 
to Heracleon, takes place when the Word ‘guided those, whom another one 
had sown, into their own form, light and true self (Gr. perigraphé, 
‘individuality’) and made these manifest’ (Frag.2). In other words, humans 
become spiritual beings through the formation the Word provides. 

Heracleon’s idea of the spiritual formation is further illustrated in his 
interpretation of the story about the Samaritan woman (John 4:1—42). His 
take on this story stands out in the extant evidence since Origen quoted and 
discussed Heracleon’s interpretation of this story almost verse by verse. As 
a result, nearly half of the surviving passages from Heracleon’s commentary 
on John’s Gospel are related to this story. 

The deeper sense Heracleon finds in this story is that it speaks about a 
conversion from the material world to the recognition of one’s spiritual 
nature. Origen’s own interpretation followed along similar lines, and he did 
not reject Heracleon’s interpretation altogether. Origen credited some of 
Heracleon’s interpretations of John 4 as ‘making sense’ (ouk apithanös, lit. 
‘not unconvincingly’, e.g. ComJn 13.62), and he often wavered between 
approval and rejection, depending on different ways Heracleon’s teaching 
could be understood. 

In Heracleon’s interpretation, the Samaritan woman herself stood for 
many things. On one hand, she is a model convert who instantly believes in 


Jesus (cf. John 4:15, 19), seeks his advice (cf. John 4:20), and brings other 
people to him (cf. John 4:39—42). On the other hand, Heracleon finds in the 
reference to the woman’s many marriages (John 4:16—18) a clue pointing to 
the soul’s poor condition prior to conversion. The human condition, in turn, 
is the issue that brings together Heracleon’s interpretations of this story and 
the subsequent one about the king’s man seeking help from Jesus (John 
4:46—54). 

The story about the Samaritan woman in John's Gospel traces steps of 
her gradual progress towards the recognition that Jesus is Christ: an initial 
confession (John 4:19: ‘you are a prophet’); an ensuing ‘test’ (in the form of 
an inquiry into whose religious practices should be preferred, 4:20); the 
woman begins to realize that Jesus is the Messiah and finally bears witness 
to him (4:25, 28-29). Heracleon, however, does not base his interpretation 
on such steps. He regarded the woman’s request for living water (John 4:15) 
and her first confession that Jesus is a prophet as already demonstrating the 
right kind of a response to the Saviour. According to Origen, Heracleon 
‘extolled the Samaritan woman because she displayed an unwavering faith 
that was fitting to her nature. For she did not doubt what [the Savior] said to 
her’ (Frag. 17). Accordingly, Heracleon interpreted the subsequent 
questions the woman poses to Jesus, not as ‘tests’, but as signs of her 
genuine wish to learn more about true worship (Frag. 20), and her return to 
the Samaritans indicates one’s ‘return to the world to proclaim the good 
news about the Christ’s arrival’ (Frag. 27). 

In Heracleon’s exegesis, the Samaritan woman’s response to Jesus is 
indicative of the presence of a ‘spiritual nature’ within her. However, it 
remains unclear whether Heracleon understood the Samaritan woman as a 
representation of the superior class of ‘spiritual people’ (cf. Berglund 2020: 
39-40, 230, 332-33). Origen reports uncertainty here (cf. Wucherpfennig 
2002: 338). He comments on Heracleon’s teaching that the Samaritan 
woman displayed a faith ‘fitting to her nature’: ‘If [Heracleon] understands 
this in the sense of choice, and does not want to hint at an extraordinary 
nature, I could agree with him. If, however, he explains her consent as due 
to her permanent nature, which does not exist in everyone, then his opinion 
must be refuted’ (ComJn 13.64). 

Heracleon maintains that the person illustrated by the Samaritan woman 
had the capacity to receive life from the Saviour. Heracleon sees a hint at 
this ability in the water jar the woman left with Jesus when she rushed to 


her hometown to spread the good news about Jesus (John 4:28). The 
readiness to receive the true life from Jesus, however, should probably not 
be identified with the spiritual nature residing in the woman. The ‘water- 
jar’ capacity is rather that of making a choice between right and wrong. 
Heracleon taught that Jacob’s well, where the woman came to draw water, 
illustrates a natural life that is ‘insipid, temporary, and deficient’. This life is 
then contrasted with the life Jesus offers, one that is ‘eternal and never 
perishes, as does the first life that comes from the well’ (Frag. 17). In other 
words, the woman had drawn water from the wrong source until she met 
with Jesus. It follows that the water jar denotes the capacity to receive true 
life but it could also be used for the wrong purpose. The water jar, thus, 
probably stands here, not for one’s ‘spiritual nature’, but for the soul, where 
the choice between good and evil is made. 

In addition to being an exemplary convert, the Samaritan woman also 
illustrates the poor human condition prior to conversion in Heracleon’s 
exegesis. The most important clue for this interpretation is Jesus’ comment 
about the Samaritan woman’s previous husbands (John 4:17-18). The 
comment is made in John’s Gospel in a way that invites moral reflection: 
“You have had five husbands, and one you have now is not your husband.’ 
In explaining this text, Heracleon spoke of six husbands instead of five. It is 
possible that he included in the count the Samaritan woman’s current, illicit 
partner. More importantly, Heracleon takes all these husbands as indicative 
of the woman’s loose lifestyle. Heracleon describes the woman’s past life 
with many men as ‘fornication’. The term is used here, not in a literal sense, 
but as a metaphor for one’s entanglement with matter. The woman’s 
previous husbands denote ‘the whole of material evil, in which she was 
entangled and with which she had irrational intercourse, fornicating, being 
ashamed, rejected and abandoned by them’ (Frag. 18; cf. Frag. 23). 
Fornication of this kind is due to one’s ignorance of the true God and the 
ensuing disregard ‘for the proper worship of God and for everything she 
really needs in her life’ (Frag. 19). 

Here, again, Origen’s own allegorical interpretation comes very close to 
Heracleon’s. Origen explained the Samaritan woman’s five husbands as 
referring to the five senses; hence, the husbands represent ‘sense- 
perceptible things’, which the soul must abandon on its way up (ComJohn 
13.51). In both interpretations, thus, the woman’s husbands represent the 
things that prevent the soul’s progress from matter to spirit. 


The sexual metaphor of fornication is also used to describe the poor 
condition of the soul entangled with matter in early Christian stories about 
the soul and its sojourn in this world (cf. Dunderberg 2015: 24-31). In a 
text called the Exegesis of the Soul (NHC II, 6), the soul’s bitter fate in this 
world is described as follows: ‘When she fell into a body and entered this 
life, she fell into the hands of many robbers. These shameless men passed 
her from one to the other and [violated] her. ... In her body she became a 
whore and gave herself to everyone, and she considered each sexual partner 
to be her husband’ (Exeg. Soul 127; trans. Meyer). Another early Christian 
text, Authoritative Teaching (NHC VI, 3), describes the soul’s way down 
into the body in similar terms: ‘When the spiritual soul was cast into a body, 
it became a sibling to lust, hatred, and envy, that is, to material souls’ (Auth. 
Disc. 23; trans. Meyer; for this text’s teaching about the soul, see 
Tervahauta 2015). Heracleon also concurs with the former story about the 
soul, when he describes the Samaritan woman’s true husband (whom Jesus 
asks her to bring with her to him, John 4:16) as one residing in the divine 
realm (Frag. 18; cf. Exeg. Soul 132-33). 

In Heracleon, the divine spouse is also a metaphor, rather than a 
reference to any divine figure. This is simply one way to describe a person’s 
restoration to the spiritual realm (Frag. 18). The aforementioned analogies 
support the view that Heracleon interpreted John’s story about the 
Samaritan woman as being about the soul making the right choice between 
matter and spirit. While Heracleon traced a ‘spiritual nature’ in the 
Samaritan woman, he did not use her character to illustrate the doctrine of 
‘salvation based on one’s nature’ that was attributed to the Valentinians in 
hostile sources. It is her encounter with Jesus that makes the Samaritan 
woman a believer (Frag. 20). 

In addition to describing the woman’s reaction to the Savior as ‘faith’, 
Heracleon emphasizes that she needs the water Jesus has to offer. Salvation, 
thus, is not due to the spiritual nature residing in her. What brings about her 
salvation is ‘the grace and gift’ the Saviour bestows on her (Frag. 17). 
Moreover, this model convert to true Christianity does not instantly 
understand everything. She no longer seeks the wrong kind of spiritual 
instruction (illustrated by the water drawn from Jacob’s well), but she still 
needs the right kind of instruction. As her questions show, she wants to 
learn more (Frag. 19), especially about the proper worship of God (Frag. 
20). 


Moral concerns characterize Heracleon’s interpretation of the ensuing 
story about the king’s man (John 4:46-54, Frag. 40). Heracleon’s 
interpretation presupposes that he understood the word used for ‘the king’s 
man’ (basilikos) as referring to ‘a royal man’, or ‘a king’. Heracleon 
understands this designation in a diminutive sense: it illustrates that this 
king is ‘a small king whom the king of the entire world made the ruler over 
a little kingdom’. (One early manuscript, in fact, has the word basiliskos, ‘a 
little king’, instead of basilikos. This reading would offer a better starting 
point for Heracleon’s allegorical explanation, but the variant is not 
mentioned in Origen’s report of Heracleon’s interpretation of this story.) 
Heracleon explained the story of the king’s man as illustrating how the 
creator-God first realized that the human being he had created was in a bad 
way (due to sin), and then approached Christ, asking him to rescue the 
human being (Frag. 40). This interpretation is one illustration of the more 
common Valentinian sentiment that the creator-God was not Christ’s 
adversary but his adherent; another illustration is the notion that the creator- 
God became a believer in the true Saviour as soon as this Saviour came to 
the world (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.7.4). 

The healing taking place in the Johannine story illustrates in Heracleon’s 
interpretation how the Saviour brings the sinner back to life through 
forgiveness. ‘Life’ is here first and foremost a moral category, equivalent to 
behaving in the right manner. Accordingly, Heracleon interprets the healed 
slave as pointing to the human who has now adopted the right lifestyle (cf. 
Wucherpfennig 2002: 319). The slave’s bearing witness to the healing (John 
4:51), in turn, denotes the creator-God’s angels who monitor the human’s 
moral progress. In Heracleon’s exegesis, the creator-God, his angels, and 
the Saviour all stand on the same side in supporting the good conduct of 
human beings. 

What brings together Heracleon’s interpretation of the two stories in John 
4 is his interpretation of the human condition prior to conversion: both the 
woman and the sick slave were in a state that was contrary to their nature, 
and this state is characterized in terms of sin and entanglement with matter. 

Nevertheless, Heracleon is often interpreted as teaching that these two 
stories in John 4 denote two different modes of salvation. In this 
interpretation, the Samaritan woman illustrates those belonging to the elite 
class of spiritual Christians, whereas the healed slave stands for those in the 
less prominent category of ‘animate’ Christians (e.g. Pagels 1973: 83-92; 


Desjardins 1990: 56-60). This distinction, however, is not very clearly 
indicated in the fragments of Heracleon, and it may lean too heavily on the 
information of Valentinian theology gleaned from other sources. Heracleon 
is on record as saying that there was a spiritual nature residing in the 
Samaritan woman, but there is no evidence that he thought that this nature 
was not present in the healed slave. Heracleon extols the Samaritan 
woman’s readiness to believe in Jesus, but he does not comment on the 
healed slave’s faith at all. This difference between the two characters in 
Heracleon’s interpretation can be due to the simple textual fact that, in 
John’s Gospel, the Samaritan woman’s reaction to Jesus is described at 
great length (and thus invites reflection), while the healed slave’s reaction is 
not mentioned at all. 

Heracleon’s exegesis of John’s story of Jesus in the temple (John 2:12— 
22) shows yet another aspect related to conversion. Heracleon explains the 
whip Jesus used to drive animals and moneychangers out of the temple 
(John 2:15) as denoting ‘the power and activity of the Holy Spirit when it 
blows out the mean ones’ (Frag. 13). ‘The mean ones’ are obviously the 
demons (‘powers’) whom the Saviour expels from human beings (Frag. 14; 
cf. Thomassen 2006: 112—15). Those whom the Saviour meets, thus, are not 
simply saved due to a divine ‘nature’ dwelling in them, but they are in need 
of purification. This aspect is one point where Heracleon’s teaching comes 
close to Valentinus’s. The latter vividly described the poor condition of the 
human heart as a dwelling-place of demons and the transformation the heart 
experiences when the divine Father visits it and fills it with light 
(Valentinus, Frag. 4 = Clement, Strom. 2.114.3—6). 


TRUE WORSHIP AND OTHER ETHNIC ISSUES 


Heracleon used the categories of ‘animate’ and ‘spiritual’ persons in order 
to explain how Christianity was different from, and superior to, other faiths. 
Heracleon, thus, was an early proponent of the notion that the Christians 
formed a new group of people who were substantially different from both 
Greeks and Jews (for this notion, see Buell 2005). 

Taking his cue from John 4, where Jesus and the Samaritan woman 
discuss issues related to worship, Heracleon lays out three different modes 
of worship. The most inferior form, indicated by the mountain where the 


Samaritans gather to worship God (John 4:20-21), is that practised by the 
nations. Their worship is linked with the Devil and his world, which is 
filled with evil. The Jews, in turn, are portrayed as worshippers of the 
inferior creator-God and his creation. The Samaritan woman illustrates the 
third group, ‘those who worship in accordance with the truth’ (Frag. 20). 

Heracleon amplified his teaching with a quotation from an early 
Christian text called The Preaching of Peter, in which the nations were 
accused of serving ‘wood and stones’, and the Jews of being ignorant of 
God and serving ‘angels, the month, and the moon’ (Frag. 21). The latter 
designation offers a misleading picture of Jewish worship, but this image 
was widespread in early Christians’ imagination of the Jews. It should be 
added that the author of the Preaching of Peter did not distinguish between 
the Jewish God and the true God, as Heracleon did. This author did not 
blame the Jews for serving the God described in the Hebrew Bible but for 
serving other objects instead of this God. 

The point Heracleon and the Preaching of Peter have in common is the 
Christian sense of superiority in respect to non-Christian forms of 
religiosity. The passage shows that Heracleon does not speak here of two 
different kinds of Christian worship, but one practised by ‘others’ and one 
practised by ‘us’, the latter being identified with those who worship God ‘in 
spirit and truth’ (John 4:24). The others are worshipping ‘in a fleshly 
manner and in error him who was not the Father’ (Frag. 22). These others 
were, for Heracleon, the nations and the Jews. 

Origen attributes to Heracleon the teaching that ‘all who have 
worshipped the Creator have erred’ (13.117). This could include those 
Christians who still adhered to the same God as the Jews, but even here 
wrong kinds of Christians are not mentioned in specific terms, and it is not 
even clear if these are Heracleon’s own words—this could also be Origen’s 
reflection on where Heracleon’s teaching leads. If Heracleon thought that 
some of his fellow-Christians worshipped the wrong god, he never clearly 
spelled this out in the evidence available to us. His argument is consistently 
an ethnic one: it is the nations and the Jews who are guilty of false worship. 

The way Heracleon explained Jesus’ harsh words to the believing Jews in 
John 8:44 (‘You are from your father the devil, and you choose to do your 
father’s desires’) further demonstrates the ethnic aspect in his 
argumentation. Heracleon here seeks to find a moderate way of 
understanding Jesus’ accusation. He argues that those Jesus condemns in 


this passage are not the Devil’s natural children but have become such ‘by 
adoption’. The words of Jesus against the Jews, thus, are intended for those 
‘animate persons’ who have made the wrong choice: they have not been 
begotten by the Devil but they have attached themselves to the Devil and 
‘his works’ by their own decision. This exegesis involves no distinction 
between two groups of Christians either. 

Furthermore, Heracleon separated these ‘animate’ people, who have 
chosen to follow the Devil, from the ‘earthly’ people, who are indeed the 
Devil’s natural children (Frag. 46). In light of Heracleon’s previous 
distinction between different kinds of worshippers, it seems safe to identify 
the ‘earthly’ people mentioned here with the nations, who also served God 
in a ‘fleshly manner’. It is not clear whether the Devil's adopted children 
should be identified with the Jews. This is possible since the text Heracleon 
comments on speaks about them, but it is also possible that he has in mind 
all those who have succumbed to ‘the devil's desires’ (Frag. 46), even if 
they could have chosen otherwise. 


ORIGEN AND THE SCHOOL OF VALENTINUS 


interaction with Valentinian teachers. In other cases, the conclusions about 
his reception and rejection of Valentinian ideas must be based on more 
general comparisons between what Origen taught and what is conceived to 
be the Valentinian position. Valentinian theology, however, is far less 
unified than is usually assumed in making such comparisons. It is easier to 
list issues where Origen stands close to Valentinian opinions than to specify 
points where he implicitly rejects them. While some similarities between 
Origen and Valentinians can also be due to their common roots in Platonic 
philosophy, some general points can be pinpointed where Origen probably 
or possibly was inspired by Valentinian theology. 

First, some Valentinians envisioned a number of divine beings residing in 
the true God's realm. The names attached to these figures show that they are 
to be understood as divine qualities rather than distinct persons (e.g. 
‘silence’, ‘mind’, ‘word’, ‘life’, ‘church’, ‘faith’, ‘hope’, ‘wisdom’, 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.1.1—2), although in the Valentinian myth they are 
portrayed like characters in a play. (This latter usage was by no means 


unique in early Christian sources; for one non-Valentinian example of a 
similar personification of qualities, see The Shepherd of Hermas, Vision 
16.) The idea that Valentinians considered ‘eternal beings’ to be qualities of 
the Father (rather than inhabitants of the divine realm) is attested at least in 
one source (Tertullian, Val. 4.2). Origen held a strikingly similar view of the 
Son's different divine aspects (epinoiai) and even used some of the same 
words as Valentinians (*wisdom', ‘word’, ‘life’, e.g. Princ 1.2.1—4). This 
suggests that Origen's reflections on the Son's qualities were based upon 
‘the reception of the Valentinian doctrine of the pleroma’ (Strutwolf 1993: 
222). 

Another case where such influence is at least a possibility is Origen’s 
teaching of the rational soul’s fall prior to the Creation of the world. One 
possible source for this teaching is the Valentinian myth of the fall of one 
divine being, Wisdom. The idea of the primeval fall also yields to similar 
understandings of this world: both Valentinians and Origen considered it to 
be the place where the souls receive bodies in order to be educated here (for 
Origen, see Strutwolf 1993: 255, referring to Princ 1.6.3; 3.5.4). 

Thirdly, the way Origen placed humans into different categories is very 
similar to the teaching of Valentinians. Origen, like many Valentinians, also 
regarded non-Christians as ‘earthly people’, and emphasized the difference 
between the simple, ‘animate’ Christians and the more mature, ‘spiritual’ 
ones (Strutwolf 1993: 260). Origen may seem more inclusive than the 
Valentinians in regarding ‘all rational beings as potential spiritual persons’ 
(Strutwolf 1993: 265), but he also assumed that all human souls are not 
equally gifted for the pursuit of becoming truly spiritual persons (cf. 
Strutwolf 1993: 266-67). This qualification undermines the claim that 
Origen subscribed to the idea of humans’ free choice, whereas the 
Valentinians did not (pace Strutwolf 1993: 268). Origen’s stance on this 
issue, in fact, comes very close to the Valentinian teaching that there are 
(only) two kinds of souls: ‘the good’ that are capable of receiving the divine 
seed, and ‘the evil’ who do not have this capacity (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 
1.7.5). 


CONCLUSION 


Origen assumed the role of a defender of true Christianity as opposed to 
those promoting what he considered to be false spiritual teaching. His 
attitude towards these opponents, however, is strikingly different from other 
early Christian authors undertaking the same task. Origen aimed at the 
rebuttal of Heracleon, but not at any cost. What distinguishes Origen from 
other heresiologists is the constant qualification, which characterizes his 
response to Heracleon and is completely absent in most anti-Valentinian 
authors. Origen often interprets Heracleon in light of a more general 
Valentinian theology, but he also reminds the reader that the links he draws 
between Heracleon and Valentinian theology are not always clearly 
indicated in Heracleon’s work. Another admirable trait in Origen’s manner 
of running the dialogue is that he does not always interpret Heracleon’s 
teaching in the worst imaginable way, but reflects different options as to 
what Heracleon intended. One is hard-pressed to find instances of similar 
reflections in the anti- Valentinian works by Irenaeus of Lyons and Tertullian 
of Carthage. Finally, one crucial difference between Origen and the latter 
two is the absence of malevolent gossiping and parody in Origen’s work, 
whereas Irenaeus indulged in such ‘methods’ without restraint (e.g. Adv. 
Haer. 1.4.4; 1.6.3; 1.11.45) and Tertullian followed suit in his work 
Against the Valentinians. Origen certainly fares better than Irenaeus and 
Tertullian, if one seeks a model among early Christian authors of how a 
dialogue with one’s opponents should be waged. 
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APPENDIX 4.1 


THE SURVIVING EXCERPTS FROM HERACLEON’S 
WORKS (‘THE FRAGMENTS OF HERACLEON’ ) 


Vo POUND 


Source 


Origen, ComJn 2.100, 102 
Origen, ComJn 2.137 
Origen, ComJn 6.13—14 
Origen, ComJn 6.92 
Origen, ComJn 6.108-18 
Origen, ComJn 6.126 
Origen, ComJn 6.153 
Origen, ComJn 6.194-99 
Origen, ComJn 6.204 
Origen, ComJn 6.306—7 
Origen, ComJn 10.48 
Origen, ComJn 10.117 
Origen, ComJn 10.210-15 
Origen, ComJn 10.223 
Origen, ComJn 10.248-49 
Origen, ComJn 10.261 
Origen, ComJn 13.57-66 
Origen, ComJn 13.67-72 
Origen, ComJn 13.91-94 
Origen, ComJn 13.95-97 
Origen, ComJn 13.102-3 
Origen, ComJn 13.114-18 
Origen, ComJn 13.120 
Origen, ComJn 13.147-49 
Origen, ComJn 13.164 
Origen, ComJn 13.172 
Origen, ComJn 13.187-91 
Origen, ComJn 13.200 
Origen, ComJn 13.225 
Origen, ComJn 13.226 
Origen, ComJn 13.247-48 
Origen, ComJn 13.271 
Origen, ComJn 13.294 
Origen, ComJn 13.299 
Origen, ComJn 13.322 
Origen, ComJn 13.336 
Origen, ComJn 13.341 
Origen, ComJn 13.349-51 
Origen, ComJn 13.363 
Origen, ComJn 13.416—26 
Origen, ComJn 19.89 
Origen, ComJn 19.124—25 
Origen, ComJn 20.54 
Origen, ComJn 20.168—70 
Origen, ComJn 20.198 
Origen, ComJn 20.211—18 
Origen, ComJn 20.252—54 
Origen, ComJn 20.358—62 


Passage explained 


John 1:3 
John 1:4 
John 1:18 
John 1:21 
John 1:23 
John 1:25 
John 1:26 
John 1:26-27 
John 1:28 
John 1:29 
John 2:12 
John 2:13 
John 2:13-15 
John 2:17 
John 2:19 
John 2:20 
John 4:12ff. 
John 4:16ff. 
John 4:19-20 
John 4:21 
John 4:22 
John 4:22 
John 4:23 
John 4:24 
John 4:25 
John 4:26 
John 4:28 
John 4:31 
John 4:32 
John 4:33 
John 4:34 
John 4:35 
John 4:36 
John 4:36 
John 4:37 
John 4:38 
John 4:39 
John 4:40 
John 4:42 
John 4:46-54 
John 8:21 
John 8:22 
John 8:37 
John 8:43-44 
John 8:44 
John 8:44 
John 8:44 
John 8:50 


Source Passage explained 
49 Clement, Ecl. Proph. 25.1 Matthew 3:11 


50 Clement, Strom. 4:71—72 Luke 12:8ff. 
51 Photius, Ep. 134 John 1:17 


CHAPTER 4 


ANNEWIES VAN DEN HOEK 


IT is widely taken for granted that Origen was both a genius and an 
immensely prolific writer—even though his writings have come down to us 
in truncated, fragmented, and translated form. Although it may be a kind of 
lese majeste to genius, it is nevertheless worth considering whether or not 
Origen’s production would have been any different if Clement had not 
landed on Alexandria’s shores toward the end of the second century. In an 
attempt to provide an answer to this speculative question, the relationship of 
the two Alexandrian writers will be reviewed from various angles by asking 
what their common ground might be and also what might set them apart? 


LACK OF ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF CLEMENT 


In general it is difficult to assess the relationships of Origen with his 
predecessors, whether they were near-contemporaries from preceding 
generations, such as Clement of Alexandria, or literary sources of earlier 
centuries, such as the works of Philo. Origen acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Philo a few times, but he is remarkably silent about 
Clement. Origen identifies Philo three times by name and mentions him as a 
predecessor on many other occasions (see Runia 1993: 161-162, 1995: 
120-121; van den Hoek 2000). Origen alludes to Clement as a predecessor 
at least three times (see van den Hoek 1992). The passages are: ComMt XII 
31; XIV 2; ComRm 11. 

To understand this phenomenon, one should make a distinction between 
predecessors with whom Origen shared common theological ground and 
other writers with whom he had a more polemical relationship. While 


mostly reticent about Philo and Clement, Origen fully acknowledged others 
who preceded him by one or two generations but whom he might not have 
considered as his predecessors. One can think of the Valentinian Heracleon, 
whose interpretations of the Gospel of John figure prominently in Origen’s 
own commentary on that Gospel. Origen paid attention to the most minute 
details of Heracleon’s words, at times agreeing with his interpretations and 
allegorizations, at other times firmly opposing them. He frequently 
mentioned Heracleon by name and quoted him literally. Another example is 
the Greek philosopher Celsus, who wrote his attack on Christian teachings 
before Origen was born, but whose writing received a lengthy rebuttal from 
Origen. As in his responses to Heracleon, Origen included many passages 
from Celsus’ work, The True Doctrine and frequently quoted him by name. 
Both Heracleon’s work and that of Celsus are now lost, and their fragments 
are only known through Origen’s rendering. These examples show that 
Origen would quote sources by name if he wanted to, but these named 
predecessors are those he had quarrels with. The same observation can be 
made for Clement when he refers to his ‘Gnostic’ adversaries (see van den 
Hoek 1996: esp. 233, 237). Lorenzo Perrone makes the interesting 
observation that aside from the cases of Heracleon and Celsus, Origen 
quotes himself more than any other author (Perrone 2011: 16). 

It has been argued that the reason Clement and, to a lesser extent, Philo 
fall in the category of ‘anonymous indebtedness’ may be that Origen 
considered both authors true predecessors and part of his own tradition. As 
this argument has it, by considering them integral to his own hermeneutical 
background, there was little need for further acknowledgement (see Runia 
1995: 125). It is worth noticing that Origen is not alone in this approach; 
similar observations can be made for Clement in his dealings with the 
works of Philo. Only rarely does Clement acknowledge Philo as a source in 
spite of his extensive and often literal borrowings (van den Hoek 1988, 
1990: 190; Runia 1993: 142). This pattern of acknowledgement or the lack 
thereof may then represent common practice in the Alexandrian Christian 
tradition. Denise Buell argues that 


not the individual identities of the teachers, but their roles as mediators between the apostles and 
Clement’s own time would have been important. To put the names of his teachers in the 
foreground would have overemphasized their importance as individuals, a charge that Clement 
makes against the followers of Marcion, Basilides, and Valentinus (see Strom. VII.108.1). 

(Buell 1999: 85) 


Clement’s indebtedness to Philo is conveniently traceable, since the 
quotations are often literal and since most of Philo’s treatises survive in 
their original language. In the case of Clement and Origen, the connection 
is more difficult to pin down. In addition to the lack of acknowledgement, 
there are other obstacles to defining the relationship. Not only was Origen’s 
quantity of writings far more extensive than any other author of his day, but 
many of his works survive only in a Latin translation. In addition, Origen’s 
working methods differ substantially from those of Clement. Origen had a 
wider range of biblical interests and a greater breadth of thought; he wrote 
in a more coherent way, carried his thoughts through more fully, and had a 
less jumpy, cryptic style. Another major difference between the two 
Alexandrians is the thick layers of quotations in the works of Clement and 
the relative lack of them in Origen, except, as already mentioned, when 
engaged in polemics. 


HISTORICAL INFORMATION FROM EUSEBIUS 


between Clement and Origen is provided by Eusebius, as well as by 
inference from the remarks of Origen himself. In book six of his History of 
the Church, in which he vividly narrates the life of Origen, Eusebius 
provides a few hints about the connection between Clement and Origen 
when he speaks about catechetical education in Alexandria. As Eusebius 
relates, ‘Clement, who succeeded Pantaenus, was head of the catechetical 
instruction at Alexandria up to the point in time that Origen was also among 
his students’ (Eusebius, H.E. VI 6, 1). In spite of questions about the 
character of this catechetical instruction in Alexandria and about Eusebius’ 
tendency to reconstruct neat successions of celebrated figures, there is no 
reason to doubt that Origen was acquainted with Clement in his 
Alexandrian period. According to the generally accepted chronology, 
Clement was born about 140, came to Alexandria about 180, and 
presumably left the city during persecutions in the reign of Septimius 
Severus in 202-3. Origen was born about 185 and thus still rather young by 
the time Clement left, but, if Eusebius is to be believed, he was a prodigy 
and well trained in biblical studies from a very young age (Eusebius, H.E. 
VI 2, 7-10). 


A second, more trustworthy piece of information comes from a letter of 
Alexander of Jerusalem addressed to Origen. Eusebius included the letter in 
his book about Origen’s life and framed it with his own commentary: 

And in a letter to Origen the above-mentioned Alexander again makes 
mention of Clement and also at the same time of Pantaenus as men who 
were well-known to him; he writes as follows: 


For this, as you know, was also the will of God, that our friendship, which stems from our 
ancestors, should remain inviolate or rather be warmer and firmer. We acknowledge as fathers 
those blessed ones who went before us, with whom we will be in a little while: Pantaenus, who 
is truly blessed and a master, and the holy Clement, who was my master and helped me to my 
benefit, and any other like them, through whom I came to know you, in every way the best, both 
my master and brother. And so much for that. (Eusebius, H.E. V1.14.8-9) 


From this letter ıt appears that a clear bond existed between Alexander and 
Origen and that Clement was a connecting link between them. 

Other than these admittedly few glimpses, hardly any historical 
information exists that describes the relationship between Clement and 
Origen. Possible connections can be inferred from Origen himself in a few 
passages where he expresses appreciation for predecessors, who also could 
include Clement. Before assessing these references in Origen’s works and 
comparing them with passages in Clement, we should first have a quick 
look at the nature of Clement’s writings in general (see also Le Boulluec 
2019). 


CLEMENT’S WORKS 


In contrast to Origen, most of Clement’s works have come down to us in 
their original Greek. The earliest of his surviving works is the Protreptikos, 
an exhortation to non-Christians to convert to Christianity, which he 
characterizes as a philosophy, the only true philosophy. The work is 
apologetic, denouncing Greek beliefs and mythology, and arguing that the 
Jewish Scriptures are older (and thus more venerable) than the philosophy 
of Plato. The Paedagogos is a tripartite work in which Christians—newly or 
soon to be baptized—are introduced to various theological and ethical 
questions. A first part provides a theoretical perspective while two others 
focus on practical matters of daily life, such as eating and drinking habits, 
dress codes, and hairstyles. The Stromateis are a series of theological 


treatises intended for an educated audience and filled with quotations from 
both Greek literature and Jewish and Christian traditions, all of which are 
treated on an equal footing. The books are loosely composed around 
recurring themes and explore the relationships between Christian 
philosophy and Greek learning and between faith and knowledge. Some 
deal with hermeneutical problems and the use of symbolic language. Others 
discuss moral issues connected with marriage and martyrdom. All- 
pervading is the idea that the faithful should pursue perfection and maintain 
a restrained style of living. The allegorical interpretation of Scripture in a 
Platonic framework is an approach adapted from Philo. Clement’s many 
borrowings from Philo and other Jewish-Greek authors suggest access to a 
library where such writings were readily available. Clement stresses the 
unity of the Scriptures and the role of the Church as the guardian of 
apostolic teaching and scriptural interpretation. Many of the writings on 
these issues are polemical, directed against groups—fictional or real— 
whom Clement accuses of having the wrong affiliation or the wrong kind of 
knowledge. His opponents are not always clearly identified, and their 
alleged misconceptions tend to follow stereotyped patterns. The polemics 
suggest an environment of small religious groups competing with each 
other for clientele and influence. The last book of the Stromateis has a 
truncated character and deals with questions of logic (see Havrda, 2017). It 
may be preparatory notes for a future book or an abbreviated version of a 
lost work. The Excerpta ex Theodoto presents the thoughts of a Valentinian 
writer, Theodotus, mingled ambiguously with Clement’s own comments. 
Although fragmentary, the work gives a precious insight into Valentinian 
theology. The Eclogae propheticae is a short work touching on a 
bewildering variety of subjects. Quis dives salvetur is a stylized homily, 
which elaborates on the text of Mark 10:17-31 and concludes with the story 
of St John and a young robber. Several works that Clement wrote are now 
lost; they are known only through references in Clement’s surviving works 
or through lists in the writings of Eusebius and others (H. E. VI 13-14; 
Méhat 1966: 36-41; 164—166). A number of fragments of lost works have 
survived, and a new fragment of a letter was published in 1973, which 
speaks of a secret Gospel of Mark used by Christians in Alexandria (see 
Smith, 1973). The letter, which is of interest to both New Testament and 
Patristic scholars, initially met with scepticism, but its authenticity has since 
gained acceptance among specialists. There are only a few medieval 


manuscripts of Clement’s works, of which the most important are the tenth- 
century Arethas Codex in Paris (Paris. graec. 451), containing Protreptikos 
and Paedaegogos, and an eleventh-century codex in Florence (Laur. graec. 
V 1) with Stromateis, Excerpta, and Eclogae. 


COMMON ELEMENTS IN THE LITERARY OUTPUT OF 
CLEMENT AND ORIGEN 


A comparison of Clement’s literary forms with those of Origen reveals great 
differences, particularly in the realm of biblical commentaries and homilies. 
There are, however, some features that indicate common ground. There are 
parallels at least in the titles of some of their works. An early work of 
Origen was his Stromateis, and he most likely had Clement in mind when 
he chose this somewhat unusual title (see Méhat 1996: 96-106). From the 
few fragments that have come down to us, however, Nautin thought it 
possible to discern that the two authors went in different directions and had 
different preoccupations (Nautin 1977: 293-4, 302). Clement intended to 
write a work On the Resurrection—he mentioned it twice (Paed 1, 47; 2, 
104, 3)—and Origen, in fact, wrote two books—now mostly lost—with that 
very title (Nautin 1977: 215). It was an early work, written in the form of 
dialogues in Alexandria. 

On multiple occasions in his Stromateis Clement promised a discussion 
of questions of ‘first principles’ (Strom. III 13, 1; 21, 2; IV 2, 1; 16, 3; 91, 1; 
V 140, 3; VI 4, 2; QDS 26, 8), which in ancient philosophy formed an 
established part of *physics', as distinguished from other branches, such as 
‘ethics’ and ‘logic’. The Christian Alexandrian authors took up these 
elemental or first principles, which included concepts such as God and the 
world, the ideas and the logos, the immortality of the soul, free will, 
cosmology, daemons and angels, but they adapted them to suit their own 
theological perspectives, perhaps also in response to other philosophical 
developments of the time and in response to religious rivals. Origen wrote 
his seminal four books On First Principles during his Alexandrian period; 
in addition to the above-mentioned principles he included other principles, 
such as faith and biblical interpretation. We may well assume that Clement 
inspired Origen in taking up this kind of project, though it is not clear how 


Clement’s anticipated plan worked out—as part of his ever-expanding 
Stromateis or as separate entities (Mehat 1996: 517). 

Throughout their writings both Alexandrians display a strong polemical 

stance against Valentinian opponents. They also have a specific way of 
addressing them and combating them by citing their words verbatim. 
Clement does this particularly throughout his Excerpta ex Theodoto, and 
Origen uses the technique against Heracleon in several books of his 
Commentary on the Gospel of John. Origen wrote other anti-Valentinian 
works as well, which are now lost but in which he may have continued this 
pattern. One of these was entitled Dialogue with Candidus or Dialogue 
against Candidus the Valentinian (see Nautin 1977: 170, 252). 
Far more than any other early Christian writer, Origen was a prolific 
producer of biblical commentaries, but the genre of biblical commentary 
was not alien to Clement, though very little of it has come down to us. 
According to Eusebius, Clement presented interpretations of the Scriptures 
and traditions in his eight books of Hypotyposes (H.E. VI 13, 2; VI 14, 1; 
see Le Boulluec 2012a: 125-138). Eusebius informs us that Clement gave 
abridged explications of ‘canonical’ Scripture and that he did not even 
neglect ‘disputed’ writings. Naturally, Eusebius’ remarks about canonical 
writings reflect his own perspective, which is anachronistic from the point 
of view of Clement. In the second century the concept of canonical had 
hardly been developed. Eusebius also included some excerpts from books 5, 
6, and 7 of the Hypotyposes in his own work (H.E. 1, 12, 2; 2, 1, 3; 2, 9, 2; 
2, 15, 2; 5, 11, 2; 6, 13, 2; 6, 14, 1). They give information on the Apostles, 
on Pantaenus, and on Mark as the follower of Peter and recorder of his 
teachings. It is not clear if Eusebius had only these three books at his 
disposition or any additional volumes, but more than five hundred years 
later Photius had the Hypotyposes in his library (together with two of 
Clement’s other works, see Ashwin-Siejkowski, 2010). The picture Photius 
presents suggests a more extensive work; according to him, they dealt with 
passages of the old and new scriptures, intending to provide a brief 
explanation and interpretation of them (Bibliotheca, Cod. 109; Bekker 89a). 
Photius also mentions that the Hypotyposes contained interpretations of 
Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, the Epistles of Paul, the Catholic Epistles, and 
Ecclesiasticus. For a reconstruction of the sequence of biblical books, see 
Zahn 1884: 156. 


In Stromateis IV 1, 3 Clement himself corroborates Eusebius’ and 
Photius’ information, indicating that he envisioned writing a brief 
exposition of the Scriptures both against the Greeks and against the Jews. 
Since the anticipated commentary cannot easily be identified in the 
Stromateis, the assumption is that the programme was to be achieved in the 
Hypotyposes. Pierre Nautin identified the eighth book of the Stromateis, the 
Excerpta ex  Theodoto and the Eclogae propheticae somewhat 
controversially as fragments of the Hypotyposes. He did not, however, 
accept them as authentic writings of Clement but as notes abbreviated by a 
copyist (see Nautin 1976). 

In addition, Clement foresaw a commentary on Genesis (Strom. III 95, 2; 
IV 3, 3; VI 168, 4; also I 15,2; 60, 4. Eusebius, H.E. VI 13, 8. Méhat 1966: 
442—445), which for similar reasons would have filled the early volumes of 
the Hypotyposes. Scholars have lamented their loss (Méhat 1966: 521, n. 
158), particularly since this work represented one of the first comprehensive 
attempts at a biblical commentary, which must obviously have influenced 
subsequent commentators. Méhat postulates that Origen used the 
Hypotyposes for his own commentaries, but also notes that these eventually 
overshadowed those of Clement (Méhat 1966: 521, n. 159). As is known 
from Eusebius, Origen's own commentary on Genesis, which is now mostly 
lost, contained twelve books (Heine 2003, 2005). The fragments on Genesis 
are nonetheless substantial: they still fill fifty columns of the Migne edition 
(Commentarii PG 12.45—92; Selecta PG 12.92-145). If preserved, the 
commentary could well have covered hundreds upon hundreds of pages. 

The two Alexandrians had other literary forms and subjects in common. 
Origen wrote a now-lost treatise on the book of Proverbs, which probably 
was not a commentary but rather a theoretical work on philosophical and 
moral issues (Nautin 1977: 250). We know that the book of Proverbs also 
played an important role in the early works of Clement. Although he did not 
compose a separate treatise on the book, Clement quoted Proverbs very 
extensively, twice as much as all other contemporary authors combined 
(van den Hoek 2017). 

Clement's Stromateis are woven around a multitude of thematic units, 
including the subjects of martyrdom and prayer. Clement deals with the 
subject of martyrdom in book IV of the Stromateis, announcing it in Strom. 
IV 1, 1 (van den Hoek 2001). He anticipates a discussion on prayer at the 
end of book IV in Strom. IV 171, 2 and follows this up in Strom. VII 35-49. 


In HE VI 13, 3, Eusebius also mentions a treatise by Clement entitled 
Exhortation to Endurance, but from the fragment in Scoral. Y HI 1, = GCS 
III (1970), Fr. 44, p. 221—223, the work appears to have been an exhortation 
on good behaviour, lifestyle, and endurance during sickness, reminiscent of 
parts of Clement’s Paedagogue (see van den Hoek 2017: 179-216). In 
Stromateis IV 171, 2 Clement anticipates further work on prayer, which he 
probably carried out in his later Stromateis VII, Chapters 6-7. Origen in 
turn composed entire treatises on these subjects, and his Exhortation to 
Martyrdom and On Prayer are still extant in the original language (Nautin 
1977: 252). Origen wrote both works in a later period of his life after his 
move to Caesarea. Various studies have been written comparing the two 


authors in this respect,! especially in connection with Origen’s book On 
Prayer and Clement's passages in Stromateis VII (Le Boulluec 2012b: 153— 
165; Perrone 2012). 

It is not the place here to go into details, but a few words should be said 
about the two works, if only to illustrate the problems that such 
comparisons face due to the diverse nature of the materials. Generally 
speaking, both authors share biblical texts and even an occasional phrase; 
they pose similar questions, such as where to pray and at what times. They, 
however, handle this material and these themes in different ways. 

For Clement the perfect prayer does not originate as a request to obtain 
something but out of a process of thought. The subject comes up in an 
apologetic passage, in which Clement asks what sacrifices are acceptable to 
God. After attacking Greek practices, the answer to his question is that 
prayer is the best sacrifice. Clement then expands further on the theme: the 
Gnostic believer has the freedom to converse with God, continuously 
honouring God by communication. Through intellectual and spiritual 
exchange, prayer makes the divine and the human cooperate in moving 
toward contemplation and human salvation. Engaging in genuine prayer the 
faithful moves upward and gains access to Gnostic contemplation. 

Origen agrees that praying is not simply asking for something, nor is it 
about receiving what is asked for. Like Clement, he urges the one who 
prays to be free from sense perception and material things, even from angry 
thoughts. For Origen as for Clement, the emphasis is ultimately on the 
contemplation of God and the union with God, but Origen's starting point is 
very different from Clement's. From the first lines of his treatise he gives 
prominence to the absolute transcendence of God and the impossibility of 


human nature acquiring any knowledge; this also means that by ourselves 
we do not even know what to say or what to pray. By putting the whole 
discussion in a much larger theological framework not only the concept of 
prayer is addressed, but also the relationship between body and soul, the 
immateriality of God, heavenly powers and evil spirits, providence and free 
will, baptism and Eucharist, a restrained lifestyle, and so on. Clement 
presents some of these elements as well, but Origen vastly expands the 
scope of the discussion, while developing the theological complexities. 
Thus Clement only partially sets the stage for Origen. 

Another parallel between Origen and Clement is offered by Clement’s 
treatise On Passover, which is again listed by Eusebius. He mentions that 
Clement wrote it in the footsteps of Melito, Irenaeus, and others who 
composed works with the same title (Eusebius, H.E. IV 26, 4; VI 13, 3; 13, 
9. Clement, Fragments 25-35, GCS Clemens HI: 216-18). Clement's 
treatise is lost except for a few snippets in early medieval manuscripts 
(Chronicon Paschale and Sacra Parallela). The genre originated from 
discussions among early Christians on the time for celebrating Passover, 
whether it should fall on the Sunday after Jewish Passover or at the same 
time as the Jewish festival—on the eve of the fourteenth day of Nisan, the 
Jewish lunar month. The people celebrating on the fourteenth day of Nisan 
were called Quartodecimani, Latin for ‘fourteenthers’. According to 
Eusebius (H.E. V 23, 1—2), in the last decade of the second century many 
meetings and bishop conferences were held to deal with the controversy, 
ruling unanimously that Passover and the end of the paschal fast should be 
celebrated exclusively on Sunday. 

Towards the end of the second century the custom of baptizing neophytes 
as part of the Passover celebration was well established, and this gave 
additional importance to the time and date (Origen 1992: 7). In Clement's 
fragments and elsewhere in the Stromateis, Clement reflects on the Pauline 


and Johannine notion that Christ himself represents the Passover? He 
connects this notion in a spiritual way with the followers of Christ, arguing 
that eating and drinking the divine logos leads to the knowledge of the 
divine essence (Clement, Str. V 66, 3). Elsewhere in his surviving works 
Clement gives an additional allegorical interpretation of Passover. In the 
footsteps of Philo, he explains Passover as a passage away from the 
passions and the entire realm of the senses (Clement, Strom. II 51, 2). In 
identifying Christ with Passover and its sacrificial animal, Clement takes 


the interpretation in a Christological direction. As Robert Daly points out, 
‘for Clement, this seems to mean that Christ himself traversed this passage 
by his resurrection, which establishes the main line of an “Alexandrian” 
interpretation, which Origen obviously follows and develops’ (Origen 1992: 
7). 

Origen’s treatise On Passover along with his Dialogue with Heraclides 
was found in the Toura papyrus. In the treatise, Origen presents the story of 
Passover (Exod. 12) as a point of departure for understanding its spiritual 
meaning, which he, like Clement, centres on Christ. In a spiritual way, 
through Christ, the passage is made present and re-enacted, as it were, in 
the lives of the faithful (Daly in Origen 1992: 10-11). In this process, 
Origen follows the lines set out by Philo and Clement, but even more 
explicitly and consistently centres the Passover passage on a radical 
Christological interpretation (see Daly 1972: 125-129, 1985). 


REFERENCES TO PREDECESSORS AND OTHER PARALLELS 
WITH CLEMENT IN ORIGEN 


As mentioned earlier, possible connections with Clement can be deduced 
from passages in Origen’s works in which he refers explicitly to 
predecessors or previous interpretations. Some of these references can be 
identified with reasonable confidence as allusions to Clement,* while others 
are more uncertain and could allude either to Clement or to others unknown 
to us (see van den Hoek 1992: 47-50; Rizzi 2000: 77-80 adds: SerMt 38; 
ComRm 7, 9.). In the Commentary on Matthew XII 31, Origen refers to 
‘some’ who interpret Matt. 16: 28 (not tasting death before seeing the son of 
man) to mean that the Apostles, Peter, James, and John first see the glory of 
Christ and then die. In Excerpta 4, 3, Clement identifies the same three 
Apostles in his interpretation of the Gospel text. In the Commentary on 
Matthew XIV 2, Origen touches on the subject of prayer in marriage and 
refers to ‘someone before us’; this seems to allude to Stromateis. 3, 79, 1, in 
which Clement on the advice of Paul (1 Cor. 7, 5) advocates temporary 
abstinence of sexual activity. In the Commentary on Romans 1, 1 Origen 
connects the word ‘fellow’ in Phil. 4, 3, to mean Paul’s wife, ‘just as some 


relate’.° The parallel is with Stromateis 3, 53, 1, in which Clement argues 


that Paul did not hesitate to communicate with his wife, though he did not 
take her with him for his ministry. 

A more complex situation appears in Commentary on John II 25 in 
connection with Deut. 4:19. In this passage Origen discusses the concept of 
God and the various ways in which the Logos relates to humankind: as the 
Logos of God, the Logos made flesh, God of the universe, and God and the 
gods. Origen cites the full passage from Deut. 4:19: ‘[D]o not, when you 
look up to the sky and see the sun, the moon, and the stars, and even any 
ornament in the sky, be led astray and venerate and serve them—those 
things that the Lord your God has allotted to all nations.’ Preceding the 
quotation Origen mentions that the sun, the moon, and the stars were 
assigned ‘to those who are not worthy to have the God of gods counted 
their God, according to the accounts of people before us’. The biblical text 
itself is well attested among early Christian authors (La Bible d’Alexandrie 
1992: 139); it provides the idea of offering some flexibility for the worship 
of cosmic elements. In his work against Celsus (CCels IV 31, V 10), Origen 
appears to be rather negative about the worship of the heavenly elements, 
or, as he phrases it, the worship of the visible and sensible gods. He 
strongly advises against such worship. In Commentary on John II 25, 
however, Origen seems to be more lenient, judging the veneration of the 
sun and the moon preferable to the veneration of the gods made by human 
hands in artistry of silver and gold. As background for Origen's remark 
about predecessors, we should probably first look at Philo, who had already 
used the text from Deuteronomy multiple times and who also showed some 
flexibility toward the cult of the stars. Philo maintains that those who 
worship the universe or parts of it as gods are mistaken. He remarks that 
instead of the god who created the stars, they consider the stars themselves 
as gods. For Philo, like Origen, their offence is less severe than that of 
others who worship images made from wood, stone, and silver (Philo, 
Decal. 66; Spec. 1, 13-20; 2, 255). Since Philo elaborates on the material 
cult of silver and gold in a similar way to Origen, it is likely that Origen has 
Philo rather than Clement in mind as his predecessor. 

In the corresponding passage in Stromateis. VI 110, 3, Clement alludes to 
the same biblical text, stating that ‘God gave the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, which he made for the gentiles, in order that they might not altogether 
become without God and be totally ruined.' The context of his passage is 
eschatological and deals with questions about the last Judgement. The idea 


is that not only the believers but also the Gentiles are being judged in a 
righteous way. For this to happen, Clement argues that God had 
providentially supplied a means to perfection even before the coming of 
Christ. Earlier in the same book (Str. VI 44, 1; 51, 1-4), Clement expressed 
the idea that philosophy had been given to the Greeks and the law and 


prophets to the Jews? to support this same view of the universality of 
salvation. Although Clement also condemns idolatry, the difference from 
Origen’s treatment of the biblical text is clear. Clement approaches it in a 
constructive way to make the case for a positive valuation of the use of 
Greek philosophy. He does not link Greek philosophy to any particular 
school but to each of the schools that might teach justice with religious 
understanding (Strom. 1, 37, 6; VI 54, 1). He also specifies some 
limitations, namely that philosophy provides partial wisdom and that, as 
with all other sources, one should consider its teachings attentively and 
accurately (Strom. VI 66, 5; 55, 7). 

There are other passages in Origen’s works that have connections with 
Clement but lack a reference to a predecessor (see van den Hoek 1992: 44— 
45; and Supplement: 47-50). Some passages with striking similarities to 
Clement centre on common biblical interpretations. Passages in other 
contemporary authors are also similar, but some features of the treatments 
in Clement and Origen have a specifically Alexandrian flavour. Origen’s 
disputation against Celsus finds parallels in Clementine passages with 
apologetic overtones. Clement deals with some similar questions and 
provides answers in similar terms, although his polemics are possibly not 
addressed to the same opponent. Another group of closely related materials 
comes from the book On Prayer, an example of which has just been given. 

Both authors show an appreciation for traditions later labelled as non- 
canonical, extra-canonical, or otherwise legendary. Here, the basic 
treatments have similarities, but Origen who is Clement’s junior by almost 
half a century clearly represents a later development in the history of the 
early Christian thought (see van den Hoek 1995). The use of the same or 
similar libraries may also have influenced their selections. 


COMMON LITERARY DEVICES: ETYMOLOGIES 


contemporary writers) have in common, such as in the use of etymologies 
and speculation on numbers. Both Clement and Origen include and interpret 
biblical names on the model of Philo (van den Hoek 2004). Origen is the 
most interested in the question of the Hebrew language and the translation 
from Hebrew into Greek, and he shows more independence from Philo in 
his etymological exercises. Clement is also interested in etymologies 
connected with Greek religious customs and mythological tales, perhaps for 
apologetic purposes— for the purpose of refuting them. Origen, however, 
seems to avoid these subjects. The closest Origen comes to such material is 
in his work against Celsus; there, he is obviously provoked by the words 
and opinions of his literary opponent, and he brings up the subject of divine 
names and myths, but only in refusing to deal with them. 

The function of etymologies in the works of the Alexandrian authors is 
probably more diverse than previously recognized. Some scholars have 
seen the use of etymologies as a part of allegorical practices, but others 
have left this question open or rejected this assumption. The issue is very 
much linked to the way in which these concepts are defined. In my opinion, 
etymology and allegory can be viewed as related in the sense that both are 
used as tools to uncover some hidden or deeper meaning, but they can also 
be seen as independent rhetorical tools. If allegory is defined as a trope in 
which something other than what is said is signified, etymology starts 
almost from the other end, since its definition was to discover from the very 
word its meaning; in other words, an etymology by definition says nothing 
other than what it is. 

In the various genres of early Christian theological writing, etymologies 
may function differently according to their contexts. Clement’s etymologies 
make it clear that they are addressed to an audience with a taste for this 
rhetorical device and able to appreciate its effect. In that sense, Clement 
participated in the literary customs of his time and wrote in a way pleasing 
to his audience. His etymologies can be frivolous and trivial, they can refer 
to a pun or a riddle, or they can evoke some magical incantations. The 
rhetorical embellishment can function as a simple elucidation of words or 
unknown concepts. His more serious aim, however, is to recover deeper 
meanings and to regain hidden truths. At times, Clement starts his 


arguments with a Greek rhetorical device, such as an allegory or etymology, 
ultimately returning to biblical texts—as if they were his last resort when it 
really mattered. Whatever he does to bring up the underlying meaning, 
divine authorization is an essential element in this process. For both 
Clement and Origen, the divine logos is simultaneously the truth itself, the 
ultimate guardian of correct interpretation, and the guarantee against 
irrationality and ignorance. This is not only an intellectual or spiritual 
concept but also a practical reality that safeguards the human soul from 
going astray. 


COMMON LITERARY DEVICES: ALLEGORICAL 
INTERPRETATIONS 


which, as is well known, continued primarily through Christian authors 
(Runia 1993: 3-33). Clement who was active some hundred and fifty years 
after Philo’s death is the first writer known to have quoted him. The 
allegories that he took over from Philo are connected with stories of the 
LXX, such as Hagar and Sarah or the life of Moses. In addition, Clement’s 
treatment of the themes of anthropomorphic expressions of God, knowledge 
and wisdom, ascent and contemplation, and his allegorizing of biblical 
scenes in terms of virtuous life often run parallel with Philo’s allegories, 
although they are edited and reworked for new purposes. 

It is clear that the use of allegory was already of great importance for 
earlier biblical commentators, such as the adherents of the school of 
Valentinus. This can be seen not only from the responses of their opponents 
but also from direct sources, such as Heracleon’s commentary on the 
Gospel of John, extensively quoted by Origen and influential on his own 
treatment of that Gospel. As in Philo’s allegorical commentaries, minute 
details of the biblical text, such as breathing marks, commas, periods, and 
grammatical case inflections, were all important springboards for 
Heracleon’s plunge into the deeper meaning of a text. 

Both Clement and Origen are successors of Philo in the sense that they 
combine allegorical interpretation with Platonizing speculation. Origen, 
however, represents Philo’s legacy more closely and brings allegorical 
techniques to new heights. Both Philo and Origen present an almost 


unlimited range of allegorical speculation. In his commentaries and 
homilies, Origen touches on an almost unprecedented number of biblical 
passages, and allegorical treatment forms an intrinsic part of his 
explorations. The New Testament stories and parables, of course, represent 
new elements, which he used to support and confirm the allegorical 
interpretations of the Septuagint. 


DIFFERENT TREATMENTS OF COMMON ELEMENTS IN 
CLEMENT AND ORIGEN 


In the preceding sketch we mostly tried to identify parallel lines and 
common ground in the works of the two Alexandrians. In the course of 
retracing similarities, major differences started to appear as well. Origen 
often gave a much broader perspective than Clement to his Christological 
arguments and to his speculations on the transcendence of God and God in 
relation to humankind. A similar observation can be made for Origen’s 
views of Scripture. Both Clement and Origen share the view that the stages 
of scriptural interpretation are related to the various stages of the faithful: 
the more advanced are more apt by their training, interest, and way of life to 
grasp the deeper meaning of the truth. Clement, however, does not present a 
theoretical basis for his hermeneutics in the way that Origen does in the 
fourth book of his Peri Archon. In that respect Origen is also more closely 
related to Philo. All three make a distinction between the body and soul of 
the Scriptures. For Origen, the distinction can even be tripartite: the body 
represents the grammatical, literal, and historical sense; the soul the moral 
sense; and the spirit the allegorical and mystical senses of the Scriptures. 
Origen gave these concepts a new meaning by putting them in the broad 
context of the history of salvation. His theory is that, just as Christ came 
concealed in a body, the whole divine Scripture has been ‘embodied’. Since 
Origen, this concept and this terminology have had a wide diffusion and are 
inextricably linked to the history of the interpretation of Scripture. 

Another major difference between the two authors is the interest of 
Origen in establishing a critical text of the Septuagint and the Hebrew 
Bible. There is no indication that Clement engaged in that kind of work. In 
addition to knowledge of the works of Philo and other Jewish sources, 
Origen is known to have had actual contacts with living Jewish or Jewish 


Christian people. For Clement, the contact with Judaism appears to have 
been primarily a literary relationship. He includes not only the works of 
Philo but also fragments of other Jewish Greek writers, who would have 
been unknown to us otherwise. There are hardly any traces in Clement’s 
works of a connection with a living Jewish interlocutor, as there is for 
Origen. Guy Stroumsa examines possible Jewish or Jewish-Christian 
esoteric traditions that could have influenced Clement (see Stroumsa 1995: 
53-70, esp. 58-59). One of Clement’s former teachers (but not Pantaenus) 
was a ‘Hebrew’ by birth in Palestine (Strom. I 11, 2); cf. Jerome, Contra 
Rufinum 113. 

Clement differs from Origen in his emphasis on Greek philosophy as a 
part of his theological scheme and as a legitimate (though partial) 
preparation for knowledge and religious understanding. Connected with 
Greek learning is the large number of quotations that Clement included 
throughout his writing. These numerous digressive references to other 
writers make his style difficult to digest and obstruct rather than clarify his 
thoughts. This turgid style may be intentional and may even have had a 
pedagogical implication: the faithful needed to grow spiritually, and the 
road toward knowledge could only be travelled by dint of strenuous work. 


AN ANSWER TO A QUESTION 


In spite of the many differences between the two Alexandrians, it is possible 
to discern subject matter and literary forms that indicate shared interests and 
common points of departure. It may have been that early in his career, 
especially, Origen took up literary genres that his predecessor had handed 
down, such as Stromateis and On the Resurrection. The role that Clement 
played in stimulating Origen, however, should not be overestimated, seeing 
how capable Origen was of taking these traditions in unexplored directions 
and developing them to new heights. To return to the initial question, would 
Origen’s production have been any different if Clement had not been 
present in Alexandria at the end of the second century? It probably would: 
Clement certainly helped to develop and shape the ‘Alexandrian tradition’. 
He, of course, was not alone: undoubtedly, there were others whose names 
have not come down to us. The use of common literary sources indicates 
that there was an established literary tradition, presumably connected with 


one or more resource-rich libraries. In this whole development of early 
Christianity in Alexandria, we saw that Philo was a predecessor who was 
most instrumental and to whom we can say with certainty that both Clement 
and Origen were indebted. 


1. Claudia Lucca wrote about prophetic features of the martyrs in the works of Clement and 
Origen; she sketches out major lines of their thought (Lucca 2003). 

2. Clement, Strom. V 66, 5 (referring to 1 Cor. 5:7 and John 17:19). Fr. 28 Peri tou Pascha 
(referring to Isa. 53:1). 

3. The manuscript was found in 1941 in Toura, near Cairo. It has been dated to the end of the sixth 
century. 

4. ComMt XII 31; XIV 2; ComRm I 1. I have changed my opinion about ComJn II 25 (see van den 
Hoek 1992: 43—44). 

5. The word is ‘compar’ in Latin or ooCvyog in Greek; see LScJ: obCvyoc, -ov, yoked together, 
paired, united, esp. by marriage. As Subst., fem., wife; masc., yoke-fellow, comrade, brother. In 
Phil. 4:3, the word has been interpreted both male and female. 

6. Clement calls them ‘Barbarians’ in this passage. 
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CHAPTER 5 


ORIGEN’S USE OF PHILO 
JUDAEUS 


JUSTIN M. ROGERS 


INTRODUCTION 


by about 135 years. His family was extremely wealthy, and Philo’s writings 
betray the erudition of a highly educated man. Philo is the most prolific 
author on record to combine the traditional Greek education with a deep 
commitment to his ancestral religion. The perceived tension in Philo’s 
writings between ‘Hellenism’ and ‘Judaism’ was once represented by two 
common epithets: Philo Alexandrinus and Philo Judaeus (Nikiprowetzky 
1977: 12-49). More recent scholarship challenges whether the worlds of 
Hellenism and Judaism are, for Philo, in tension at all (Niehoff 2001, 2011; 
Hadas-Lebel 2012). But a third epithet better describes Philo’s reception in 
Late Antiquity. Indeed, his writings survive neither because he was 
Alexandrinus nor Judaeus, but Philo Christianus. 

Pagan and Jewish authors in general either neglect or remain ignorant of 
Philo, but he was adopted into the Christian Church both as a philosopher 
and as an exegete. Photius even saw Philo as the source of Christian 
allegorical interpretation (Cod. 105). Origen plays a prominent role in 
Philo’s acceptance and his eventual ‘conversion’. Perhaps no figure was 
more important for the survival and acceptance of Philo’s works than 
Origen. 


Philo probably never heard of Christ or of the Christian Church, but at least 
by the time of Eusebius of Caesarea, reports are circulating that Philo had 
become acquainted with the Apostle Peter in Rome (A.E. 2.17.1). The 
Eusebian notion that Philo’s Therapeutae are the first Christians in Egypt 
(H.E. 2.16-17) further sanctified Philo as one who, at the least, admired 


Christianity.! Hence, the groundwork was laid for Philo’s postmortem 
‘conversion’ to Christianity (Bruns 1973; Runia 1993: 3-33). By the 
Byzantine period we can read in the catenae of Philo ‘the bishop’ right 
alongside familiar figures of the Church. 

During his time in Alexandria, Origen would have had access to Philo’s 
works, and he probably copied many, if not all, of them. Origen was a 
bibliophile, regularly acquiring books and travelling with his library 
(Grafton and Williams 2006: 56-69). It is likely that Origen’s personal 
collection was incorporated into the episcopal library of Caesarea. Eusebius 
himself almost certainly had access to the Philonic library that Origen had 
left behind. From Caesarea we can imagine that Philo’s works circulated 
throughout Palestine and beyond. 

The influence of Origen only perpetuated the influence of Philo. Both 
Eusebius and Jerome seem to paint Philo and Origen in similar colours 
(Ramelli 2011: 78-84). Virtually all of the non-Antiochene Fathers were 
students of Origen, and virtually all show an awareness of, if not a 
dependence on, Philo. Ambrose of Milan and Didymus ‘the Blind’ rely on 
Philo more than others, but the Cappadocian Fathers utilized Philo as well. 

The most direct statements in favour of Philo’s influence on Origen come 
from the opponents of Origen. Theodore of Mopsuestia (c.350—428 CE) 
claimed that Philo was the teacher (and corruptor) of Origen, citing 
explicitly Philo’s penchant for allegorical and arithmological interpretation 
(Treatise Against the Allegorists; see Runia 1993: 265-269). The Syriac 
father Barhadbeshabba, writing at the end of the sixth century CE, refers to 
Philo as the first scholarch of the Alexandrian school (Cause of the 
Foundation of the Schools; see Runia 1993: 269-270 and Becker 2008: 86- 
93, 94-160). The report of Barhadbeshabbah is historically incredible, and 
is rooted in the Antiochene bias against Origen and the Alexandrian method 
of interpretation. Nevertheless, it is important to highlight the fact that 
Origen’s use of Philo was recognized already in antiquity, both by his allies 


and by his opponents. So then, Origen not only uses Philo himself (which 
we hope to illustrate), but also serves as a conduit through which Philo 
flows into the early Christian tradition. 


How Did Philo’s Works Reach Origen? 


We cannot trace the transmission of Philo’s works with precision. Scholars 


are divided as to whether Philo even published his works.” The one certain 
first-century figure who mentions and probably used Philo was Josephus 
(Sterling 2013). Then we have a gap of about 100 years, until the 
appearance of Clement’s Stromateis. Nevertheless, the ubiquity with which 
Clement uses Philo and the fact that Origen regularly refers to Philo as a 
‘predecessor’ suggests that he was firmly rooted in the Alexandrian 
tradition. Perhaps it is appropriate to assume a continuous scholastic chain 
linking Philo directly with Clement and Origen (Sterling 1999a). 

Clement of Alexandria is the first extant Christian author to mention 
Philo explicitly. Clement mentions him a total of four times, all in his 
Stromateis (1.31.1; 1.72.4; 1.151.2; 2.100.3). In the second and fourth of 
these citations, Clement refers to Philo as ‘the Pythagorean.’ This epithet is 
not intended to conceal Philo’s Jewishness, which matters little to Clement, 
but to honour Philo’s philosophical acumen (Runia 1995).° 

Annewies van den Hoek (1988) has highlighted the extent of Clement’s 
dependence upon Philo in the Stromateis, focusing specifically on four 
blocks of material: (1) Hagar and Sarah; (2) Moses; (3) The Law and the 
virtues; and (4) The temple, the priestly vestments, and the high priest. 
Other scholars have shown Philonic influence in other treatises of Clement 
(van Winden 1978; Dinan 2007). 

Origen probably did not learn of Philo from Clement alone. While Origen 
certainly knew of Clement’s work, it is preferable to assume that Philo was 
already in the Alexandrian tradition from which both Clement and Origen 
drew (van den Hoek 1992). So, while we cannot track the precise 
transmission of Philo’s treatises, we can assume that they were well 
entrenched in Alexandria prior to the time of Clement and Origen. 


Two Modern Contributions to Origen’s Use of 
Philo 


No monograph has been devoted entirely to Origen’s use of Philo. Mention 
should be made, however, of two important studies that form the foundation 
for one who wishes to produce such a work. The publication of David T. 
Runia’s Philo in Early Christian Literature (1993) was a landmark moment 
in the study of the reception history of Philo. In this volume, Runia devotes 
a separate chapter of nearly 26 pages to Origen. Although intended only as 
a survey, the work of Runia is still the starting point for anyone who wishes 
to trace the use of Philo in Origen or in any other Christian author of the 
first five centuries CE. 

Another momentous publication was the ‘descriptive catalogue’ compiled 
by Annewies van den Hoek (2000, and further explained in 2002). In 
contrast to the volumes on Clement of Alexandria, the Origen volumes in 
the GCS series are poorly indexed or not indexed at all (see the comments 
of Runia 1993: 159). Thankfully, van den Hoek has laboured to provide an 
excellent index of 307 passages from Origen in which potential Philonic 
influence can be traced. Additionally, she assigns to each reference a grade 
of A-D, based on the perceived strength of dependence. Remarkably, 23 
passages are rated ‘A.’ Another 93 passages are rated *B.' Van den Hoek 
(2002: 227) locates approximately 20 direct references to Philo in Origen’s 
works. The works of Runia and van den Hoek have served as the basis for 
the material presented in this essay. 


ORIGEN’S EXPLICIT USE OF PHILO 


Origen was one of the most prolific authors in the early Church. What we 
now possess is only a portion of his reported literary output. Some works 
survive only in fragments, and others in the rather loose Latin translations 
of Rufinus. We will likely never be able to determine the full extent of 
Origen’s use of Philo. Nevertheless, enough of Origen’s works exist for us 
to establish that Origen used Philo throughout his life in a variety of literary 
genres. Philo is referenced in apologetic works, in exegetical commentaries, 
and even in homilies. Perhaps it is instructive that Philo’s name appears 


only in the Against Celsus and Commentary on Matthew, works written at 
the last stage of Origen’s life (Eusebius, H.E. 6.36.2). Then again, a case 
can hardly be made from three total mentions. The explicit references to 
Philo’s name will serve as our point of departure. Then we shall discuss 
Origen’s use of the term ‘predecessor’ and ‘someone’ as they apply to Philo. 


Origen’s Named References to Philo 


Philo is mentioned by name only three times in Origen’s surviving 


writings. However, for ancient authors, scarcity of citation does not 
necessarily suggest a scarcity of influence. Ancient authors in general do 
not cite their sources. It could even be mildly offensive to one’s audience to 
cite by name sources with which they should be familiar (Young 1997: 99— 
103). Perhaps there is no need to name Philo because Philo is already 
known. 

Of the three named references to Philo, the first two occur in Origen's 
Against Celsus. Celsus was a pagan critic of Christianity who authored The 
True Doctrine perhaps during the reign of Marcus Aurelius (161—180 CE). 
In Against Celsus 4.51, Origen quotes Celsus' criticism of the allegorical 
interpretation of the Law of Moses, and assumes that Celsus had not read 
Philo and older authors, such as Aristobulus. Origen goes on to offer his 
judgement on those allegorical interpretations: 


But I hazard the guess that Celsus has not read the books [of Philo, Aristobulus and others], for I 
think that in many places they are so successful that even Greek philosophers would have been 
won over by what they say. Not only do they have an attractive style, but they also discuss ideas 
and doctrines, making use of the myths (as Celsus regards them) in the scriptures. 

(trans. Chadwick 1965: 226) 


Origen then proceeds to discuss Numenius' allegorical interpretation of the 
Law with approval. 

The preceding passage tells us nothing specific about Origen's 
knowledge of Philo. But the general information it provides is valuable. We 
learn both that Origen is aware of Philo's allegorical method of 
interpretation and that he had read some of his treatises, for he reflects 
favourably on his style. It is also fascinating to note Origen’s inference that 
Celsus was at least aware of Philo’s allegories (even if he had not read 


them). This is the earliest clear reference to a pagan intellectual who might 
have been aware of Philo. 

In a second passage from Against Celsus Origen is countering the 
contention that Christians have derived from Plato their doctrine of the 
heavens. He argues that the Christian doctrine predates Plato and that Plato 
may have, in any case, borrowed ideas from ‘some Hebrews’ (6.19). He 
then discusses the possibility that the biblical ‘heavens’ may in fact refer to 
the soul’s journey through ‘the spheres of the planets’, as Plato argues 
(Phaedrus. 247C). In support of this, he cites Philo’s interpretation of 
Jacob’s ladder (Gen. 28:12-13): 


But Moses, our most ancient prophet, says that in a divine dream our forefather Jacob had a 
vision in which he saw a ladder reaching to heaven and angels of God ascending and descending 
upon it, and the Lord standing still at its top; perhaps in this story of the ladder Moses was 
hinting at these truths or at yet more profound doctrines. Philo also composed a book about this 
ladder, which is worthy of intelligent study by those who wish to find the truth. (CCels 6.21, 
trans. Chadwick: 1965, 333-334) 


There is little doubt that Origen is referring to Philo’s tractate On Dreams. 
The specific Philonic reference is found in paragraphs 133-145 (Runia 
1993: 160). But Origen is not referring to a precise passage here (van den 
Hoek 2000: 52). Rather, he is merely attempting to close his discussion, and 
is content to refer the reader to Philo for additional explanation. 

Origen’s third named reference to Philo is the most interesting and 
informative. Commenting on Matthew 19:12, Origen first cites the 
Sentences of Sextus in favour of literal castration: ‘Better to live temperately 
without a body part than to live ruinously with it,’ and ‘You can see men 
cutting off and throwing away body parts in order to make the rest of the 
body stronger. How much the better for the sake of temperance!’ To cite 
another proponent of castration Origen turns to Philo: ‘And Philo, who is 
also well-respected among intelligent men for many of his treatises on the 
Mosaic Law, says in his book On that the Worse is Wont to Attack the 
Better, *|Y]t is better to be made a eunuch than to rabidly pursue unlawful 
intercourses’ (ComMt 15.3). 

Origen then dismisses a literal interpretation of the Matthean passage in 
favour of ‘spiritual’ castration, arguing that it is impossible to bear the fruit 
of ‘self-control’ if one castrates himself (cf. Gal. 5:22-23). Origen 
references Philo here only to disagree with him. Perhaps some Christians 
had castrated themselves, citing not only Matthew 19:12, but also Philo and 


Sextus as authorities. If Eusebius is to be trusted about Origen’s youthful 
self-castration, it may be suggested that Origen himself once reasoned in 
this way (reported in H.E. 6.8.2). Epiphanius doubts the reliability of the 
report, and indeed Origen himself nowhere refers to it in his extant writings 
(Pan. 64.3.11-13). Nevertheless, if Origen truly castrated himself in his 
youth, we must wonder if the above-cited Philonic passage played a role. 

More central to our purpose, Origen refers here for the first and only time 
to a specific Philonic treatise, and proceeds to quote from it (Det. 176). But 
why does an author who so rarely reveals his sources provide such a precise 
quotation and citation here? Quintilian suggests that quotations (of poets) 
are inserted (1) to illustrate the speaker’s education; (2) to please the hearer; 
and (3) to substantiate the speaker’s case (Institutes 1.8.11). It would appear 
that the first reason is in operation here. If Origen’s opponents cited Philo in 
favour of physical castration, it becomes Origen’s job to out-perform them 
by demonstrating clearly that he too knows Philo. He then acknowledges 
Philo’s influence among ‘those who are intelligent’ (sunetoi), thereby 
praising his opponents, and argues his own case from Scripture, thereby 
subverting the authority of Philo and blaming his opponents for using him 
in the first place. 


Origen’s Anonymous References to Philo 


In addition to Origen’s named references, at least twenty-three other 
anonymous passages can be cited which clearly illustrate Origen’s use of 
Philo. Most of these are represented in van den Hoek’s catalogue, although 
I have uncovered a few others, especially from the Commentary on 
Romans. We have divided these references by literary genre and by 
proposed date in an effort to demonstrate the ubiquity of Philo’s influence 
on Origen. 


Polemical Works 


1. CCels 5.55 (cf. ComJn 6.217): Discussing the ‘sons of God’ in Genesis 6:2, Origen alleges that 
Celsus received his information about the descent of angels from the books of Enoch, and then 
remarks, ‘Nevertheless, even here we shall convince those who are able to understand the 
meaning of the prophet that one of our predecessors referred these words to the doctrine about 
souls who were afflicted with a desire for life in a human body, which, he said, is figuratively 
called “daughters of men” ’ (trans. Chadwick 1965: 307). Origen then confesses uncertainty 
regarding the sons of God and daughters of men, and thus does not necessarily commit to the 
Philonic explanation (Gig. 6—18). 

2. CCels 7.20: Celsus alleges that the teachings of Christ contradict the Law of Moses. Origen 
responds by arguing, *We maintain that the law has a twofold interpretation, one literal and the 
other spiritual, as was also taught by some of our predecessors' (trans. Chadwick 1965: 411). 
Origen proceeds in this context to cite both Ezekiel and Paul as confirmation of the dual sense of 
the Scriptures. It is possible that he was thinking also of the Therapeutae in Philo's On the 
Contemplative Life, 78 or of Philo himself (Migr. 93). 


Commentaries 


1. SelGn 2:2 (PG 12.97BC): Commenting on God's completion of Creation in six days, Origen 
writes, ‘Now some, supposing it is inappropriate for God to have completed the cosmos in so 
many days (as though he is a human builder requiring a certain number of days to complete his 
work) claim that all things were created in a single moment. Therefore, they propose that it is for 
the sake of order that the catalogue of the days and the things created in them is mentioned." 
Origen is probably thinking specifically of Philo (see Opif. 13, 67). Van den Hoek (2000: 61) has 
theorized that Origen refers to Philo as ‘one of our predecessors’ (fis pro hemön) when he 
accepts his opinions and refers to him as ‘someone’ (fis) or ‘some’ (tines) when he rejects them. 
This theory is supported by the current passage, as Origen proceeds to reject Philo's proposal. 

2. SelGn 16:4-5 (PG 12.116A): Commenting on Sarah's offence at Hagar’s conception, Origen 
writes, “The interpretation proposed by someone ... is not explained clearly enough that virtue is 
naturally dishonored when it gives birth to propaedeutic studies'. Origen refers here to one of the 
most common Philonic interpretations of Sarah as virtue and Hagar, her slave, as preliminary 
education (Congr. 20-24 and passim). There is no doubt that the ‘someone’ here is Philo (see 
Congr. 151—152). Philo's interpretation of Hagar and Sarah is a major influence on Origen 
(Henrichs 1968). 

3. SelGn 40:20 (PG 12.129; see ComMt 10.22): Commenting on Pharaoh's birthday, Origen 
remarks, *One of our predecessors maintains that it is the bad man who loves the circumstances 
of his birth and looks forward to his birthday.’ Origen then goes on to cite the birthday of Herod 
Antipas as confirmation of his predecessor’s sentiment (Matt. 14:6-12; Mark 6:21—28). Origen 
probably has in mind Philo's comments in On Drunkenness 208. 

4. ComJn 6.217 (cf. CCels 5.55): Here, Origen cites the book of 1 Enoch as stating that Enoch was 
born ‘in the days of the descent of the sons of God to the daughters of men’ (cf. / En. 6:6). He 
then states, ‘Some have supposed that this descent intimates the descent of souls to bodies, 
having assumed that the daughters of men is a figurative expression for the earthly tent" (trans. 
Heine 1989: 227). Origen may have thought of Philo's deduction, as reported in Gig. 12-15, 
because Philo compares souls descending into and being swallowed by a river. Since Origen is 
discussing the Jordan River, and ‘Jordan’ means ‘descent’ according to Origen, he thought of the 
Philonic passage that connects a descent with a river. 

5. SelEx 12:22 (PG 12.285A): Origen writes, ‘Now one of our predecessors has proposed that the 
lintel indicates the rational part of the soul, and the two doorposts the spirited and appetitive 
parts.' The predecessor here is Philo, who interprets the same passage with reference to the 
Platonic division of the soul (QE 1.12). 

6. ComRm 2.13.19: After a lengthy excursus on literal circumcision, Origen turns to an allegorical 
understanding, stating, ‘I am aware that many have spoken and written about this theme’, 
probably referring explicitly to Philo, although Clement too comments on the symbolic 
understanding of circumcision (Strom. 3.5). He then speaks of cutting from the soul the 
excessive desires that plague it. He later discusses various ancient and honourable cultures that 
circumcise as well (ComRom 2.13.28). Both of these points find parallels in Philo's On Special 
Laws 1.1-11. 

7. ComRm 3.6.4: Here Origen refers to ‘wise men’ before him who have defined ‘law’ ‘as that 
which says what one ought to do and forbids what one ought not to do'. Clement had already 
borrowed this definition from Philo (Strom. 1.166.5), and it is likely that Origen did as well (Jos. 
29; Praem. 55), although the comments of both Philo and Clement imply a Stoic origin of the 
definition. 

8. ComRm 3.2.9: Commenting on the different usages of the term ‘law’ in Romans, Origen writes, 
"Therefore, those who call the law of nature, ‘the law of God’, but who designate written law as 
the ‘adopted law’, have, it seems to me, perceived these matters in a logical manner’ (trans. 


10. 


11. 


Scheck 2001: 192). Philo suggests that natural (phusei) laws are prior to and greater than 
conventional (thesei) laws (Migr. 94; OG 4.184). The latter are written, but the former unwritten 
(Abr. 275; Prob. 46). Origen applies Philo’s argument to the Mosaic Law, which is inferior to the 
unwritten law of nature. 

ComMt 10.22 (see SelGn 40:20, point 3): Commenting again on the birthday of Herod Antipas 
(Matt. 14:6—11), Origen writes, ‘Therefore, one of our predecessors has observed the birthday of 
Pharaoh recorded in Genesis, and has suggested that the bad man, loving the circumstances of 
his birth, celebrates his birthday. And we, using his suggestion as a starting-point, find nowhere 
in the scriptures that a birthday was celebrated by a righteous man.’ 

ComMt 17.17: Here Origen is commenting on the word ‘man’ in Matt. 22:2, which he wishes to 
interpret as God himself. Anticipating the objection that it is inappropriate for God to be referred 
to as a ‘man’, Origen asserts Philo’s understanding of anthropomorphism: 

One of our predecessors, who has composed books on the allegorical interpretation of the sacred 
laws, adduces some passages in which God is depicted as though he experiences human emotion 
(anthropopathé) and others in which his divinity is clearly indicated. In favour of the notion that 
God is described as a man he cites, “The Lord your God nourished you as a man nourishes his 
own son’ (Deut. 1:31), and in favour of the idea that God is not like a man, he cites, ‘God is not 
deceived as though he is a man’ (Num. 23:19). Origen uses this Philonic argument several times, 
sometimes also citing Deuteronomy 8:5 with Numbers 23:19, as Philo does (Deus 52-53; Somn. 
1.234—237; Origen, CCels. 4. 71-72; HomJer 18.6). 

FragMt 25:30: Commenting on the phrase ‘outer darkness’, Origen refers to ‘some’ who claim 
that ‘the darkness is above the abyss (Gen. 1:2) and the abyss is outside of the world’. The 
reference is to Philo (Opif. 29-32) where air is identified with darkness ‘above the abyss’ (Gen. 
1:2). Yet the abyss itself is outside of the world. Van den Hoek (2000: 95) notes that the Greek 
fragment (translated in point 1) has the plural ‘some say’ rather than the Latin text’s reference to 
predecessors (quoniam ... ante nos). Again, Origen typically disassociates himself from 
interpreters with whom he disagrees by referring to them as ‘someone’ or ‘some.’ 


Homilies 


1. HomJer 14.5: Commenting on Jeremiah’s lament in Jeremiah 15:10 (LXX), Origen cites the 
view of Philo. ‘One of my predecessors’, he writes, ‘has suggested that, in saying these things, 
Jeremiah is speaking not of his literal mother, but of the mother who gives birth to the prophets. 
And who gives birth to prophets if not the Wisdom of God?’ Philo cites the same passage in On 
the Confusion of Tongues 44, although in a different textual version than Origen and the LXX 
(van den Hoek 2000: 76), then in 49 he refers to Wisdom as a mother and nurse. 

2. HomGen 14.3: After referring to many Greek philosophers who were monotheists, Origen says, 
*Some also have added this, that God both made and rules all things by his Word and it is the 
Word of God by which all things are directed’ (trans. Heine 1982: 199). In this section of his 
homilies, Philonic references are especially abundant. There is good reason to think that Origen 
is thinking of Philo here (Opif. 24; QG 1.4). If so, Origen calls Philo a *philosopher' for the first 
and only time. 

3. HomEx 2.1—2: Origen regards the literal understanding of Exodus 1:15-17 as impossible, for 
Pharaoh orders only the death of male, and not of female, children. So he offers a Philonic 
allegorical interpretation: ‘If you remember, we have often pointed out in our discussions that 
the flesh and the passions of the flesh are designated by the females, but the man is the rational 
sense and the intellectual spirit’ (trans. Heine 1982: 240). Associating ‘females’ with the passions 
is a major Philonic theme (Sacr. 103; Det. 28). Pharaoh, then, wishes to destroy rationality 
(males) in favour of the passions (females). Origen goes on to interpret the midwives: *Some 
before us have said that those midwives represent rational understanding. For the midwives are 
as intermediaries and assist the males being born as well as the females' (trans. Heine, 1982: 
241). In Philo, the midwives are virtues who rescue the soul from irrational impulses (Philo, Leg. 
3.243; Her. 128; QE 1.8). 

4. HomEx 9.4: Origen weaves together a discussion of the priestly vestments and the tabernacle, 
and states, ‘Each one of us, however, can also build a tabernacle for God in himself. For if, as 
some before us have said, this tabernacle represents the whole world, and each individual also 
can contain an image of the world, why cannot each one also complete a form of the tabernacle 
in himself?’ (trans. Heine 1982: 340—341). Origen takes the Philonic idea that each man is a 
microcosm of the world (a brachus kosmos, Her. 155; Mos. 2.135; Post. 58) and combines it 
with the Pauline notion that the body is an earthly tabernacle (cf. 2 Cor. 5:1—2). 

5. HomEx 13.3: ‘Some also before us have spoken about these things and as it is not fitting to steal 
words said well by another, so it is appropriate, I think, to use words said well by another and 
acknowledge their source. Therefore, as it appeared to men before us, these materials represent 
the four elements ... air, fire, water, and earth’ (trans. Heine 1982: 381). Although Origen insists 
that it is appropriate to acknowledge one's sources, he paradoxically fails to do so himself. Both 
Philo and Josephus mention the interpretation presented here (Philo, Mos. 2.88; Josephus, Ant. 
3.183), and Clement too borrowed extensively from Philo's treatment of the high priestly 
vestments (see van den Hoek 1988: 116-147). It is doubtful that Origen is referring to Philo 
alone. 

6. HomLev 8.6: In his discussion of the leper (Lev. 13:12-15, LXX), Origen notices that a man who 
is half-covered with leprosy is unclean, but one fully covered with ‘a living color’ is clean.? Such 
is counter-intuitive, and thus leads to an allegorical understanding. Origen states, ‘Certain ones 
before me said ‘the living color’ indicates the principle of life which is in a person. Since it is not 
yet placed in the soul if something of sin happens to it, he is not liable because he who 
transgresses in this appears not yet to be capable of reason. But when reason finds a place and 
time in him, if he then does something against reason, he appears justly worthy of blame' (trans. 
Barkley 1990: 163). This passage calls to remembrance Philo's discussion in Deus 123-128 
where the same interpretation is offered for the same passage. 


10. 


HomNum 9.5: Commenting on Numbers 16:47-48, specifically with reference to Aaron standing 
‘between the living and the dead’ (Num. 16:48), Origen states, ‘Yet I remember that some of 
those who have interpreted this passage before us said that the dead are those who are 
understood to be dead in their sins because of the excessiveness of the wicked deeds, whereas 
the living are those who have continued in the works of life’ (trans. Scheck 2009: 40). Philo 
interprets the one standing ‘between the living and the dead’ as the one making ethical progress 
(prokopton), who stands between virtue and vice (Somn. 2.234-235), or wisdom and folly (Her: 
201). 

HomNum 22.4: Commenting on Numbers 27:16-17, Origen points out that Moses prays to God 
for a successor. Philo too notices this abnormality, and engages Moses in dialogue by asking 
rhetorical questions: ‘Have you no legitimate sons? Have you no nephews?’ (Virt. 59). Origen 
asks the same rhetorical questions and expounds upon them further. According to Van den Hoek 
(2000: 103), ‘This seems to be as literal a quotation as one can get from Origen.’ 

HomNum 26.4: ‘It has already been repeatedly said, both by our predecessors and by ourselves, 
that the figure of the exodus from Egypt is understood in two ways. For both when someone is 
led from the darkness of errors to the light of knowledge, and when one is converted from an 
earthly way of life to a spiritual manner of life, he seems to have made an exodus from Egypt 
and to have come to a solitude, that is, to that state of life in which, by means of silence and 
quiet, one becomes practiced in the divine laws and is imbued with heavenly speech' (trans. 
Scheck 2009: 164). The themes presented here are found in Clement, who probably depends on 
Philo as well (Strom. 1.30.4; 2.47.1; 7.40.2). But Origen adds details present in Philo but absent 
in Clement, indicating that he knows Philo directly (Migr. 18; Post. 155; Somn. 1.114). 

HomJos 16.1: Commenting on Joshua 13:1, specifically on the term ‘elder’ (presbuteros), Origen 
states, ‘Certain attentive persons even before us have observed in the Scriptures that presbyters 
or elders are not so called because they have lived to a great age, but they are honored by this 
title for the maturity of thought and venerable dignity of life’ (trans. Bruce 2002: 151). Origen 
follows Philo systematically here by referencing Abraham as an example (Gen. 24:1) and by 
citing the same proof-text from Numbers 11:16 (Sobr. 16—20; OG 2.74). 


THE TOOLS OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 


Etymology 


Etymologies of personal names can be found already in Homer (Odyssey 
1.55, 66), and Plato’s Cratylus ıs a testament to the various theories 
underlying the validity of etymological science. Ultimately, the Stoics take 
up the etymological science most intensely, assuming that there is an 
implicit relationship between ‘words’ and ‘things’, and that ‘the truth’ (to 
etumon) can be discovered through an analysis of words. Even names 
mentioned incidentally contain exegetical value, and can be allegorized 
(Dawson 1992: 23-72). 


In Philo’s extant writings one can locate over 160 etymologies (Grabbe 
1988: 4). These etymologies are almost always followed immediately by an 
allegorical interpretation based on a translation of the Hebrew name (Runia 
2004). This interpretive method is so common in Philo that he would be 
associated with it centuries after his death. According to Jerome, Origen 
attributed to Philo a handbook on Hebrew names and their etymologies 
(Liber Interpretationis Hebraicorum Nominum, preface). Although Origen 
does refer to a book of Hebrew names, he never, in his extant works, 
associates it with Philo (HomNum 20.3; CommJn 2.33). 

Turning to Origen we find his biblical exegesis saturated with Hebrew 
etymologies. Approximately one-fourth of the first volume of Franz Wutz’s 
Onomastica Sacra (1914) is devoted to Origen. It is possible that Origen’s 
Hebrew knowledge was such that he could have made some etymologies 
himself, but it is beyond dispute that he also used sources. Perhaps his 
primary source on the Pentateuch was Philo, from whom he borrowed over 
one hundred etymologies (van den Hoek 2000; against Hanson 1956: 105). 

Of the etymologies borrowed from Philo, many become characteristic in 
Origen’s work. ‘Abraham’, for example, means ‘elect father of sound’ 
(CCels 5.45; Philo, Gig. 64; Abr. 82), ‘Israel’ means ‘mind (or man) seeing 
God’ (HomGen 15.3-4; HomNum 11.4; Homls 9.4; Philo, Congr. 51; Somn. 
2.173; Abr. 57), ‘Cherubim’ means ‘fullness of knowledge’ (HomNum 5.3; 
HomEz 1.15; ComRm 3.8.5; Philo, Mos. 2.97; QE 2.62), and Jerusalem 
means ‘vision of peace’ (ComCt 2.1; HomJos 21.2; ComRm 3.5.2; Philo, 
Somn. 2.250). These examples confirm the fact that Origen had learned 
from Philo to deploy the etymological science in the service of biblical 
interpretation. 


Arithmology 


In addition to etymology, Origen seems to a lesser degree to depend on 
Philo for arithmology.° Number symbolism was fashionable in the Neo- 
Pythagoreanism of the Imperial Age, and Philo is among the ancient authors 
most interested in arithmology.’ Origen also studied and taught ‘the sacred 
mathematics’ (Gregory Thaumaturgus, Panegyric on Origen 8), and was 
likely schooled in Pythagorean arithmology (Eusebius, H.E. 6.19.8). But 


Origen does not appeal to number symbolism as frequently as Philo. He 
often passes over prime opportunities to launch into a numerological 
excursus (ComJn 10.261-262, for example), and he feels free to bend the 
rules of Pythagorean numerology by applying number symbolism even to 
half-numbers (ComRm 3.8.4). 

In the Homilies on Genesis (16.6) Origen contrasts the Egyptians’ 
contribution of ‘a fifth part’ (Gen. 47:24) with Israel’s contribution of the 
tithe. ‘Five’ indicates the five senses of the body, and thus the Egyptians 
serve only the corporeal, whereas the Israelites serve the decad, the number 
of perfection. Philo makes a similar connection in Migr. 204, and such 
discussion of the number five is common among Christian authors. 

In the Commentary on John (28.1-5) Origen opens his twenty-eighth 
book by commenting on the mystical significance of the number twenty- 
eight. He suggests that six is the first and twenty-eight is the second perfect 
number. Philo mentions that both numbers are perfect as well (Mos. 2.84; 
Decal. 28), and Origen’s discussion of the number six especially has much 
in common with Philo (Opif. 13; Leg. 1.3). It is difficult to know, however, 
whether Origen is borrowing from Philo directly or from arithmological 
handbooks. 


Allegory 


In the ancient world, to interpret a text allegorically was to honour it. Even 
Celsus, who characterizes the biblical narratives as ‘stupid fables’, 
acknowledges that ‘the more reasonable Jews and Christians try somehow 
to allegorize them’ (CCels 4.50, Chadwick: 225). What separates Philo and 
Origen from many of their pagan contemporaries is that they believe that 
the allegorical interpretation of Scripture in no way invalidates the literal 
meaning (Philo, Leg. 2.14-15; Conf. 14; Abr. 68; Origen, Princ 4.2; Philoc 
4.1-2; ComJn 10.20). This is because they accept the principle of *paideutic 
myth’, as Kamesar (1998) calls it. Scripture communicates on two levels. 
The literal level appears mythological but must not be discounted entirely, 
for it remains beneficial for less educated readers. The Logos, however, has 
embedded a deeper level of understanding for those who are mature. 


Through allegorical interpretation the human logos engages the divine 


Logos to extract the deeper truths of Scripture.? 

Even the way in which Origen describes the levels of meaning in the 
Scriptures can be regarded as a Philonic borrowing. Philo chastises 
‘extreme allegorizers’ for discarding the surface level of the text in favour 
of the allegorical meaning. Just as the human being must give attention to 
his body, since it is the home of the soul, so also interpreters must not 
neglect the ‘body’ of the text in favour of the interior ‘soul’ (Migr. 93). 
Origen's famous analogy to the human body may well have been borrowed 
and developed from Philo (Princ. 4.2.4). 

Both Philo and Origen put this theory into practice. In Philo's Questions 
on Genesis, for example, he follows a two-step procedure of offering the 
literal interpretation first before moving on to the allegorical reading. Heine 
has suggested that Origen's great Alexandrian Commentary on Genesis, 
now lost, followed a similar structure (2003). Outside of the quaestiones 
genre, however, both Philo and Origen usually prefer to discuss the 
allegorical instead of the literal sense. Origen states that the biblical authors 
wished 'to speak the truth spiritually and bodily at the same time where 
possible, but where it was not possible in both ways, to prefer the spiritual 
to the bodily. The spiritual truth is often preserved in the bodily falsehood, 
so to speak' (ComJn 10.20). 

Since both authors prefer the allegorical meaning, we should expect to 
find many points of correspondence. Indeed, we do, but Origen does not 
generally reproduce the arguments of another. He frequently adapts points 
to suit his own brand of biblical exegesis. For example, Egypt is a symbol 
of the body in Philo (see Pearce 2007), and we encounter this theme also in 
Origen. In the Homilies on Genesis (16.2) Origen states 'to serve the 
Egyptians is nothing other than to become submissive to carnal vices and to 
be subjected to demons’ (trans. Heine 1982: 215). Origen has combined the 
Philonic interpretation of leaving vice, or Egypt (Leg. 2.77; Migr. 18), with 
his own identification of the Egyptians with demonic forces (HomGn 5.4; 
HomNum 3.4). Another example can be located in HomNum 15.1. Here, 
Origen comments on Numbers 23:7-8, and understands Balaam, from 
Mesopotamia (‘land between-the-rivers’), as a symbol of the man whose 
soul is inundated by the passions. Philo offers a similar interpretation on the 
same passage (Conf. 64—66), but Origen has added to the Philonic 


understanding an exegesis of Psalm 137:1 (LXX 136:1), which completely 
changes the direction of the interpretation. 


PHILONIC THEMES 


Pre-existence of Souls 


Origen maintains that all souls were created, but that they have always 
existed (Princ. 1.8.1; 2.3.1—4). They cannot transmigrate (CCels 8.30), 
although they can sin and ‘descend’ into a body. All souls did in fact sin, 
with the exception of the soul of Christ (Princ. 2.6.5). For support, Origen 
cites the Platonic etymology of the soul (psyché) as an intellect that has 
‘cooled’ (psychazo) (Plato, Cratylus 399de; Aristotle, De anima 405b; 
Origen, Princ. 2.8.3). Along with Plato, however, Origen depends on Philo. 
Philo had already taken the Platonic doctrine of psychic pre-existence and 
found exegetical support for it (Opif. 135; OG 3.11). Origen especially finds 
use for Philo’s concept of different kinds of souls (Somn. 1.138-140; 
Bostock 1987). Human inclination, whether towards good or evil, is merely 
the result of the soul's choice prior to entering the body. 


Intelligible and Sense-Perceptible Creation 


Origen also follows Philo in understanding the Genesis account (Gen. 1—2) 
to suggest two stages of Creation. This theory paradoxically applies to two 
parts of the Creation narrative. First, the Greek word ‘invisible’ (aoratos) in 
Genesis 1:2 (LXX) suggests that Genesis 1:1—2 must describe the Creation 
of the intelligible cosmos (Philo, Opif. 29; Origen, Princ. 2.3.6; 2.9.1—2), 
which is the realm of the Platonic ideas (Respublica 529b5; Sophist 246b7; 
Timaeus 5223). The sense-perceptible Creation is described, beginning with 
the firmament in Genesis 1:6 (Philo, Opif. 36; Origen, HomGen 1.2). So 
Creation did not take six literal days, as some believe (CCels 6.60). 

Second, the Creation of man, described in Genesis 1:26 and 2:7 refers 
again to two stages of Creation. The former passage refers to the ideal man 


and the latter to the sense-perceptible man (Opif. 134-135). Origen writes 
in the Homilies on Genesis 1.13, ‘We do not understand, however, this man 
[described in Gen. 1:26] to be corporeal. For the form of the body does not 
contain the image of God, nor is the corporeal man said to be ‘made,’ but 
‘formed,’ [Gen. 2:7] as it is written in the words which follow’ (trans. 
Heine, 1982: 63). Philo too had referenced the linguistic distinction 
between ‘making’ and ‘forming’, which serves as partial justification for the 
idea (Leg. 1.31; OG 1.4). Origen refers to this well-known Philonic 
interpretation elsewhere (HomJer 1.10; ComCt Prol. 2.4-13). For the 
history of the idea see the essays in Bianchi (1978). 


Secular Education and Ethical Progress 


Of primary importance for Philo and for Origen is the journey of the soul. 
Because it has ‘fallen’, it must ‘progress’ (prokopto) to perfection once 
again (Philo, Leg. 3.196; Sacr. 114; HomNum 27.4-13). Thus, virtually 
every effort in life aims to promote the soul’s progress, including education. 
Philo and Origen make the traditional Greek education a necessary 
requirement for the soul’s ethical progress (Philo, Congr, 24; Origen, 
EpistGreg 1). To furnish exegetical support for this theory, Philo appeals to 
the story of Abraham, Sarah, and Hagar (Gen. 16:14). A literal 
understanding of this narrative would have Sarah serving as a madam for 
her husband, and this is objectionable and must be allegorized (although the 
literal interpretation is retained elsewhere; see Abr. 248-254; OG 3.20). 
Philo suggests that Hagar represents preliminary studies and Sarah virtue. 
Abraham must mate with Hagar before he is prepared to engage Sarah. 
Philo’s On Mating with Preliminary Studies discusses this text at length 
(see QG 3.21 for a synopsis). Origen too adopts this allegory (Henrichs 
1968). In Selections on Genesis 16:1-3 (PG 12.116A) Origen comments, 
‘The ‘by whom’ is deliberately unexplained in order that we might find, 
once we have sought it out, that virtue is naturally dishonoured when 
preliminary studies give birth. By no means by Abraham, but either by the 
slave girl or by those who rejoice in its offspring before the birth of better 
things.’ Here Origen chastises those who are content with secular education 
and refuse to advance to virtue. This is why God commands Abraham to 
listen to Sarah (Gen. 21:12), because ‘if anyone has married virtue, let him 


obey her voice in all that she shall advise him’ (omGen 6.1). Origen 
continues the Philonic theme, understanding the marriage of the Patriarchs 
to ‘figuratively indicate the progress of the saints’, meaning that Keturah 
represents an advancement even beyond virtue (HomGen 11.2). 


Anthropomorphism 


Both Philo and Origen are uncomfortable with the Scripture’s frequent 
anthropopathic and anthropomorphic descriptions of God (Philo, Deus 51— 
53; Somn. 1.234—237; Origen, CCels 4.71—72; ComMt 17.17). At stake here 
is much more than a Platonic notion of divine transcendence or 
immutability, which both Philo and Origen share. Rather, explicit scriptural 
testimony distances the nature of God from humanity (Num. 23:19; Deut. 
1:31; 8:5). In their defence of the transcendent, immaterial God, both Philo 
and Origen must explain away the literal implication of passages such as 
*God rested' (Gen. 2:2; Philo, Leg. 1.6; Origen, CCels 6.61), God's hearing 
a voice (Exod. 14:14-15; Philo, Her. 14-15; Origen, ComJn 6.101), and 
God's commanding Moses to ‘stand beside’ him (Exod. 34:2; Deut. 5:31; 
Philo, Post. 28; Origen, FragJn 125). The answer of both Philo and Origen 
is that God is described in anthropomorphic or anthropopathic terms in 
order to educate us, through fear or love, towards a more appropriate view 
of God (Philo, Deus 65; Origen, HomJer 20.3). 


CONCLUSION 


not discount Origen's originality as a thinker. Origen feels free to disagree 
with Philo and to develop his own positions, or to extend a Philonic 


interpretation to other, very un-Philonic themes.? Origen is no more a 
Philonist than he is a Platonist, a Stoic, or a Pythagorean, but he borrowed 
from all of these traditions. While much attention has been paid to Origen's 
philosophical sources, comparatively less has been given to Philo. It is our 
hope that future scholarship will recognize the tremendous influence that 
Philo exerted on Origen and, through him, on the Christian exegetical 
tradition. 


1. For an analysis of the relevant texts, see Rogers (2017). 
James R. Royse (2013) argues that Philo did not publish his works, against Gregory E. Sterling 
(1999b) who suggests that he did intend them to circulate. 
3. The suggestion of James Carleton Paget (2010: 94) that Clement’s community forgot that Philo 
was Jewish is intriguing, but I think unlikely. 
All translations are mine unless otherwise noted. 
Both Philo and Origen understand the term chrös not as ‘skin’, but as ‘colour’. 
For a discussion of Origen’s arithmology, see Bostock (2003). 
There is only one monograph on Philo’s arithmology (Staehle, 1931). An overview, with special 
attention to the number 7, can be found in the essay of Moehring (1978). 
8. On Origen’s doctrine of the Logos in Scripture see Torjesen (1986: 108-147). 
9. In ComRm 3.8.5 Origen applies Philo’s understanding of the Cherubim to the Trinity. 
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CHAPTER 6 


DANIEL BOYARIN 


IN a very interesting passage, Origen—not for the first time, as we shall see 
—connects the theoretical problem of ‘true’ interpretation with the general 
problem of epistemology. He finds a hermeneutics ungrounded in the Logos 
to be the source of disagreement within 'Judaism', precisely analogous to 
the problematic of knowledge itself: 


Any teaching which has had a serious origin, and is beneficial to life, has caused different sects. 
For since medicine is beneficial and essential to mankind, and there are many problems in it as 
to the method of curing bodies, on this account several sects in medicine are admittedly found 
among the Greeks, and, I believe, also among the barbarians such as profess to practice 
medicine. And again, since philosophy which professes to possess the truth and knowledge of 
realities instructs us how we ought to live and tries to teach what is beneficial to our race, and 
since the problems discussed allow of considerable diversity of opinion, on this account very 
many sects indeed have come into existence, some of which are well known, while others are 
not. Moreover, there was in Judaism a factor which caused sects to begin, which was the variety 
of the interpretations of the writings of Moses and the sayings of the prophets. (CCels 3.12; 
trans. Chadwick 1975: 135) 


For Origen, obviously the written word of the Torah and Prophets alone, 
sans Logos, gives rise to multiple interpretations and thus to multiple 
religious opinions and even sects, all in good faith, similar to the good-faith 
disagreement and sectarianism of physicians and philosophers. Indeed, in 
Contra Celsum, it is this very disagreement that is the marker of the 
seriousness and importance for life of the given enterprise. The fact that 
Jews disagree about the meaning of the Torah and the Prophets is no more 
dishonourable or discreditable than the disagreements of doctors over 
proper treatment or the disagreements of Christians about theology. What 
needs to be noted here is the non-polemical and non-pejorative cast of 
Origen's characterization of Jewish sectarianism. It is no more fraught—but 


no less too—than the sectarianism of philosophy itself. Because there is, 
apparently, no criterion with which to determine truth in interpretation, 
sectarianism must needs arise in all good faith. That this is indeed an issue 
confronted by Jews is well known and will be shown immediately below; 
the question is, rather, how does Origen imagine that it is not a Christian 
problem, how does he resolve the allegedly Jewish question? How does the 
problem of multiple possible interpretations of Scripture not trouble on his 
account the Christian writer but only Jews? As we shall see, his solution is 
both theological and philosophical. 

It is important at this juncture to remind ourselves that the very problem, 
acknowledged by the Rabbis, seems to have been solved by them in the end 
theologically/philosophically as well but in a very different manner from 
Origen, as we see from the following—much discussed—Talmudic text: 


[What does the phrase] ‘the masters of assemblies’ [mean]? These are the disciples of the wise, 
who sit in assemblies and study the Torah, some pronouncing unclean and others pronouncing 
clean, some prohibiting and others permitting, some declaring unfit and others declaring fit. 
Should a man say: Since some pronounce unclean and others pronounce clean, some prohibit 
and others permit, some declare unfit and others declare fit—how then shall I learn Torah? 
Therefore Scripture says: All of them ‘were given by one shepherd.’ One God gave them, one 
leader (i.e., Moses) proclaimed them from the mouth of the Lord of all creation, blessed be He, 
as it is written, ‘And God spoke all these words’ [Exod. 20:1; my emphasis]. Therefore make 
your ear like the hopper and acquire a perceptive heart to understand the words of those who 
pronounce unclean and the words of those who pronounce clean, the words of those who 
prohibit and the words of those who permit, the words of those who declare unfit and the words 
of those who declare fit. (BT Hagiga 3a-b) 


I say, ‘in the end’ because in an earlier period of rabbinic literature, the so- 
called tannaitic period of the second and third centuries, it seems that the 
Rabbis were much more troubled by this issue. It is only later, towards the 
end of the rabbinic period that the various versions of the solution offered in 
the text I am citing here became extant. I have made this argument at length 
in Boyarin 2004: 150-201, esp. 157-60. It is to the merit of David Stern 
that we owe the original insight that the rabbinic doctrine of multiple 
meanings as part and parcel of the nature of the divine Word is an artefact 
of the times of redaction of the great rabbinic collections (Stern 1988: 132— 
62). 

This text both recognizes the potential distress caused by the lack of 
clarity of meaning caused by controversy in interpretation, and solves that 
distress by insisting that all the incompatible meanings are incorporated in 


the meaning of the divine word. Although this particular text does not say 
so, others recognize that despite this divine polysemy [See Fraade 2014 for 
discussion of this unfortunate term], practice must be unified within a 
community. It is only at this late period that we find such explicit 
statements as ‘[t]hese and these are the words of the Living God’. The 
rabbinic text, despite its fairly blithesome solution to the problem in its 
statement that all contradictory opinions are all the words of God equally, 
nonetheless evinces, therefore, a sense of the same problem raised by 
Origen, namely, that doctrine based on the interpretation of a written text 
will inevitably result in controversy and discord, even if the late rabbinic 
theory of divine multisemy or indeterminacy solves the theoretical problem 
and reduces the danger of actual schism (Bruns 1987) by celebrating the 
indeterminacy of divine language rather than lamenting it as earlier in the 
rabbinic tradition. 

The problem of interpretation is, accordingly, an epistemological 
problem, and it turns out a very ancient one by the time of Origen, indeed. 
A remarkable fragment, preserved only in epitome, from just about the time 
of Plato, may help us win some insight into an anti-Parmenidean and thus 
non-Platonic mode of thinking about language. I refer to the extraordinary 
text by Gorgias of Leontini which has come down to us under the title, ‘On 
That Which is Not; or, On Nature’. Gorgias’s main tenets in this text are 
threefold: ‘First: Nothing exists. Second: If something exists, it is 
incomprehensible. Third: If anything is comprehensible, it is 
incommunicable’. Historian of rhetoric Richard Enos has interpreted these 
seemingly sophistical statements. It would seem, at first glance, that 
Gorgias is denying the existence of the empirical, physical world, but not 
only would this be an absurd position, it would contradict everything else 
we know about his thought. In fact, however, it seems that Gorgias is, 
through this statement, asserting that there is nothing but the physical 
world. According to Enos’s account, what Gorgias is denying is precisely 
existents in the philosophical (that is Parmenidean, thus Platonic) sense, 
essences, ideas, or forms, that enable speech of essences. Gorgias claims 
that no essences exist, but only the physical reality that we see and touch. 
‘Platonic notions of ontological ‘essences’ ... were absurdities to Gorgias. 
He viewed humans as functioning in an ever-changing world and 
manufacturing ideas that lose their ‘existence’ the instant they pass from the 
mind of the thinker: ‘Accordingly, ideals attain existence only through the 


extrapolations of the mind and are dependent upon the referential 
perceptions of their creator’ (Enos 1993: 81-82). On Enos’s interpretation 
—and this is one of its main virtues—Gorgias’s latter two points are closely 
related to the first. Based on his fundamental sensibility or understanding 
that the only objects of human cognition are sense-perceptions, Gorgias 
simply argues that even if there were some essence or idealities, there is no 
way that humans could perceive and understand them. In other words, we 
have here a statement of the limitations of human knowing because of the 
‘human media of understanding—sense perceptions’ (Enos 1993: 82 
[emphasis original]). Beyond the positive experience of humans lie only the 
extrapolations of the mind, once again a system of representation or 
signification in which nothing exists except by virtue of that which it is not 
(Saussure before Saussure). Gorgias’s third tenet is, then, simply a further 
statement about the inability of human language to communicate even sense 
perceptions, let alone whatever truths about reality that it might have been 
able (again contrary to plausibility) to divine. As must be obvious, 
Gorgias’s rhetorical, or Sophistic, thought leads us in very different 
directions from the thought of philosophy, understanding the latter precisely 
as the search for that which is essential and unchanging and not dependent 
on the subject. Plato desired to discover, and believed he could, truths that 
would be always true without reference to speakers, hearers, or situations. 
Gorgias’s thought leads us to understand that we must allow ‘for the 
contingencies of interpretation and human nature that are inherent in any 
social circumstances, which inherently lack “ideal” or universally affirmed 
premises’ (Enos 1993: 73). Gorgias’s views clearly reflect a strong 
theoretical opposition to philosophy, understood, once again, precisely as 
the search for such non-contingent entities. 

I wish to suggest that Gorgias’s three challenges to Parmenides and thus 
to philosophy raise the fundamental problems that a Christian theory of 
hermeneutics sets out to solve. Whatever Platonic or nonplatonic particular 
philosophical tenets we wish to ascribe to Origen, it seems to me absolutely 
clear that his quest for certainty in interpretative as well as theological 
knowledge puts him into the epistemological camp of Parmenides and not 
Gorgias, of philosophy and not of rhetoric. Gorgias’s challenges, I reckon, 
had to be answered, implicitly or explicitly. This statement should not be 
taken too literally. I do not suggest that Origen knew Gorgias’s text, which, 
after all, seems not to have been overmuch read in antiquity, as Daniel 


Selden has pointed out to me. I do wish to suggest that Origen and others 
were alive to the philosophical problems that had been first articulated so 
clearly by Gorgias (my hero). 

Origen’s Jewish Alexandrian predecessor Philo had understood the 
theoretical problem, and also proposed a solution to it. For Philo, 
something, of course, exists for sure, namely God and his Logos. Philo 
explicitly expressed a theory of the ‘magic language’ of the Logos, the 
language of nous, a language that is, in Wittgenstein’s terms, self- 
interpreting. The term “magic language’ is Samuel Wheeler’s (2000: 117— 
20). Where, for Edwards (2002: 22), one is called ‘Platonist’ only if 
Platonism is understood as an antonym to Christianity, my argument is that 
a certain rough or refined Platonism, insofar as a dual structure of material 
and spiritual was predicated to the universe, was essential to Christian 
thinking. In a sense, it only becomes significant, then, when we see the 
Rabbis articulating themselves as the antonym of such Platonism. Edwards 
himself is the tree upon which I can hang my point, for he writes ‘There 
was some contention in Clement’s time as to whether Christ assumed the 
“psychic” flesh that all men receive from Adam or the spiritual flesh of the 
resurrection; even those who held the first position on the grounds that only 
a “psychic” Christ would be truly human, would not have taught that the 
measure of humanity is the despotism of the alimentary canal’ (Edwards 
2002: 23), but this, I stipulate—having defended the point elsewhere—is 
precisely what the Rabbis would have taught, and did. 

A contemporary philosopher of language, Samuel C. Wheeler III has 
written of Nietzsche’s designation of truth as 


a mobile army of metaphors, metonyms, and anthropomorphisms—in short, a sum of human 
relations, which have been enhanced, transposed, and embellished poetically and rhetorically, 
and which after long use seem firm, canonical, and obligatory to a people: truths are illusions 
about which one has forgotten that this is what they are; metaphors which are worn out and 
without sensuous power; coins which have lost their pictures and now matter only as metal, no 
longer as coins. 


Wheeler asks what might be then the nature of hypothetical coins that 
have not lost their pictures (Wheeler 2000: 117-18). On the one hand, 
Nietzsche seems absolutely to be denying the Logos, the ‘magical 
connection with things by a connection with “ideas”, something 
authentically referring’, but on the other hand, Nietzsche seems to be 
referring precisely to such a magical connection when he imagines (even as 


potential objects) metaphors that are not worn and retain their ‘sensuous 
powers’. Nietzsche would seem to have contradicted himself, implying that 
somewhere (or somewhen) there is/was a true language, a Logos, precisely 
the proposition that his sentence sets out to deny. Wheeler suggests 
compellingly that it is not nostalgia for that lost ‘sensory fullness of a kind 
of thought uncorrupted by the languagelike, a kind of thought in which 
terms directly and transparently mean’ that moves Nietzsche, for, as he 
says, ‘nothing attaches words or thoughts to things except human relations, 
and human relations, as referential equipment, are necessarily deceptive and 
defective’ (Wheeler 2000: 118). Therefore, concludes Wheeler, Nietzsche’s 
nostalgia is rather for a philosophical illusion that once was held, ‘some 
version of Plato’s vision of Souls and Forms’, in which ‘the Form then 
functions as a word that can have only one interpretation’ (Wheeler 2000: 
120). Wheeler himself refers to this as ‘the language of nous, a language 
that is, in Wittgenstein’s terms, self-interpreting. The magic language is the 
language in which we know what we mean, think our thoughts, and form 
intentions’ (Wheeler 2000: 3). For Philo, only prelapsarian Adam among 
men had had direct access to this magic language of Logos. He had ‘been 
able to see the nature of each thing’ (De ebrietate 167), and had, therefore, 
been able to name everything with its perfect name, the name that 
corresponds perfectly to the language of nous or Logos. For Philo, God’s 
language is entirely different from the language of humans: 


For this reason, whereas the voice of mortals is judged by hearing, the sacred oracles intimate 
that the words of God are seen as light is seen, for we are told that all of the people saw the 
Voice (Ex. 20:18), not that they heard it; for what was happening was not an impact of air made 
by the organs of mouth and tongue, but the radiating splendour of virtue indistinguishable from 
a fountain of reason. ... But the voice of God which is not that of verbs and names yet seen by 
the eye of the soul, he (Moses) rightly introduces as ‘visible’. (Philo, De migratione Abrahami 
47-49) 


In his book on allegorical readers in Alexandria, David Dawson explains 
that however inadequate for describing reality human language may be, one 
human, namely Moses, had the capacity for accurate knowledge of what he 
wished to say: “But Moses is not like “most men”, because his perceptions 
are superior to the language at his disposal. His name-giving flows from an 
accurate “knowledge that has to do with things"; consequently, he “is in the 
habit of using names that are perfectly apt and expressive”’ (Agr. 1-2). 
‘Even so, Moses is forced to use ordinary language to express his 


extraordinary insights. As a result, his message is always clear and 
determinate once it is perceived, but it lies hidden in the very indirect 
linguistic expressions marked by various forms of semantic indeterminacy’ 
(Dawson 1992: 92). The role of the interpreter is to perceive and then 
describe this clear and determinate message by connecting the signs of the 
language to a meaning which is elsewhere ontological. Hence, 
interpretation is always allegorical, as opposed to midrash which is not 
interpretation, for all that it is commentary. The allegorist reaches this level 
of interpretation through a process of contemplation, as described in Philo’s 
On the Contemplative Life (Winston 1988: 198-23). Thus too for Origen: 
‘Even while we remain on earth the Christian life is grounded in a faithful 
and assiduous perusal of the scriptures, the depths of which cannot be 
mined unless we make use of the spiritual as well as carnal senses’ 
(Edwards 2002: 111): 


And thus the rational nature, growing by several increments—and not as it grew in flesh or body 
or soul in the present life but through the increase of wit and sensibility—is led, being already a 
perfect mind, to perfect knowledge; in no wise is it now impeded by those carnal senses but is 
increased in the intellectual ones, always tending to purity, and if I may put it so, looking ‘face 
to face’ on the causes of things. Now it takes hold of perfection, first that by which it ascended 
to this height, then that by which it remains, having as food for its sustenance intellectual 
notions, the understanding of things and causal principles. (Origenes Werke v. 191-192; 
translation Edwards 2002: 111) 


Or as Dawson has, once again, well put it, ‘Origen’s imagination [as 
well, I would add, as his theoretical passion] is captured by Moses’ ability 
to see God without a veil and by Moses’ transformation in body no less than 
in spirit by virtue of his direct knowledge of the divine’ (Dawson 2002: 32). 
For Origen, as well, the biblical author(s) see God by ‘understanding him 
with the vision of the heart and the perception of the mind’ (Butterworth 
1973; see too Dawson 2002: 57). Philo was an important model for Origen, 
but a problematic one. I think, sometimes, it is under evaluated how much 
Origen draws from Philo. Thus, in an otherwise compelling analysis of 
Origen’s doctrine of the two humans, insisting that it derives from an 
‘overly literal’ reading of the doubled Creation narrative of Genesis 1 and 2 
and is not, therefore, grafted artificially on to the biblical tradition, Edwards 
seemingly ignores the evident fact that Origen’s doctrine and interpretation 
were drawn from Philo (Edwards 2002: 89), which does not, of course, 
vitiate Edwards’s general point at all. The citation from Origen’s Homilies 


on Genesis, offered there on p. 104 is practically word for word a quotation 
from Philo’s own On the Creation (for discussion, see Boyarin 2003: 3-44). 

As Mark Edwards has written, ‘From Paul to Clement allegory had been 
an indispensable tool for Christian expositors, all of whom, including 
Origen, were bound to hold that Philo’s canon was incomplete and that no 
interpretation of the Prophets could be authoritative unless it yielded 
testimony to Christ’ (Edwards 2000: 36-37). Philo, of course, was also an 
allegorist, so where precisely can the incompletion be (unless we simply 
say that what was incomplete in Philo was simply that he was not a 
Christian—a weak answer in my opinion)? What seems to me lacking in 
Philo’s thought, the ‘incompletion’, is a way of accounting for the fact that 
he, via interpretation, claims to accomplish that which Moses himself could 
not. One way that this could be articulated is to say that Philo answered 
Gorgias’s two challenges: What there is, is God, and the way we know it is 
through God’s revelation to us through mystical contemplation of Scripture. 
He has not, however, even attempted an answer to the third point of 
Gorgias, namely that even if we know something we cannot communicate it 
to others. 

Christian theories of the Logos in flesh seem better equipped to address 
this issue. For Christians the magic language has appeared on Earth and 
spoken itself, thus answering to Philo’s aporia. The prologue to the Gospel 
of John makes this point in its utterance that through the Torah it had 
proved impossible to communicate Logos to humans and that only through 
the Logos’s actual taking on of human flesh was God made knowable to 
people: 


9 That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 10 He was in 
the world, and the world was made by him, and the world knew him not. 11 He came unto his 
own, and his own received him not. 12 But as many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name: 13 which were born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 14 And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father), full of grace and truth. 


Christian revisions of Philo’s theory of language and of interpretation, 
thus, had another answer than Philo’s to the question of the source of 
knowledge of the allegorical meaning. If this reading has any cogency, then 
we can see that the ‘congenial context’ that Platonism is for allegorical 
interpretation, according to Dawson’s latest book, is actually much more 


than that—and precisely following that which we learn from Dawson’s 
earlier work: the problem of the Son’s knowing of the Father and the 
question of how the Father can be made known to humans is a Christian 
formulation of a general fundamental problem in epistemology and 
language theory, and also a brilliant Christian solution to that problem. The 
Platonism and the Christianity of Origen’s allegoresis are much more 
tightly bound than Dawson would have it but also much more complexly 
and nuancedly integral to each other than one might have thought earlier, as 
well. A coincidence, perhaps, of the elaboration of a Jewish theory of the 
Divine Word, the Logos as the given-to-know-and-be-known when met 
with Greek thinking about language, Logos, provided, I would suggest, very 
happy theoretical results in the imagining of the possibility of true 
interpretation. In contrast to usual descriptions that see Platonism as a 
service (or disservice) to Christian theology, I am here positing that 
Christian theology provided an important service to philosophy by 
articulating the only possible conditions within which interpretation is 
possible. Paradoxically, it would seem, it is only theology that makes 
philosophy possible. 

I would like to suggest that incarnational theology was crucial in the 
development of Origen’s hermeneutical/allegorical theory and thus arguably 
for text interpretation in the West altogether. In Origen’s hermeneutical 
theory, Logos theology functions in two ways. In his First Principles, Book 
IV, we can find one version of his three-fold theory of interpretation, 
whereby the ‘obvious interpretation’ is called the flesh of the Scripture, but 
there are two more levels, the ‘soul’ and the ‘spiritual law’: ‘For just as man 
consists of body, soul and spirit [soma, psyche, pneuma], so in the same 
way does the scripture’ (Butterworth 1973: 276). The very existence of 
allegory as a hermeneutical theory is made thus dependent on a Platonic 
universe of correspondences (not antagonisms) between things seen and 
things unseen, copies and originals, just as it had been in Philo’s work as 
well. 

For the richest and most developed version of this argument for allegory 
in general, see, Fletcher 1964, a work that has had an enormous, formative 
impact on my thinking from the moment I read it in the mid-1980s. It 
should be emphasized, moreover, that in speaking of Origen’s Platonism 
here, I am not referring to those aspects of his theology allegedly derived 
from Plato, as disputed in, Edwards, Origen, but rather to a general 


understanding of the reality as doubled in structure. In this sense I would 
agree with Edwards (2000: 19) that ‘Paul was as much a Platonist as 
Clement’—or Origen. There is much to be added on another day. The 
question is surely not then whether ‘whatever Origen learned from the 
Platonists it was not the art of commentary’ (Edwards 2000: 145), but 
whether the Origenist art of commentary itself is subtended by Platonistic 
structures of understanding of world and word. Edwards does, however, 
raise the question of whence Origen learned the ‘art of commentary’, a 
question that, in part, the present research seeks to investigate. 

There is nothing new in this aspect of Origen’s theory of interpretation 
other than the clarity of its articulation (Gógler 1963: 363). For Origen, as 
for Philo, the external words of Scripture are ‘copies’ of words and 
meanings in the *magic language'. I would argue that some version of this 
ontology of language makes possible all thought of interpretation as 
translation and not only those methods that we would term allegory proper. 
Interpretation is always dependent on some articulated or post-articulated 
Logos. The ultimate figure for the ontotheological structure of Scripture is 
the Incarnation. In the words of R. P. Lawson: ‘If the Logos in His 
Incarnation is God-Man, so, too, in the mind of Origen the incarnation of 
the Pneuma in Holy Scripture is divine-human' (Lawson 1957: 9). There is 
a virtual doubled Incarnation, then, in Origen’s thinking. The Logos is 
incarnate in Jesus Christ and in Scripture as well (Gógler 1963: 263). 


However, Logos theology and in particular the notion of Christ as the 


Incarnation of the Word does more work for Origen.! For one could 


imagine an ontological structure to both world and Word that would provide 
theoretically for the presence of a spiritual sense but not guarantee that 
anyone has access to that sense, as is virtually the case for Philo. However, 
as Karen Torjesen has written: 


for Origen, ‘it is the power of the words of the Logos that makes the progression possible. It is 
the effect of his teaching which causes progress in the soul. If the word of the Logos were not 
effective, or he were not present teaching, then the steps of the progression would be an empty 
scaffolding into which the soul could gaze, but not climb. (Torjesen 1986: 137) 


Not only, therefore, does Origen's Logos provide a theological structure 
and hermeneutical horizon for understanding the nature of Scripture and its 
dual and triple levels of meaning, I wish to suggest that the Logos Incarnate 
in the actual ‘person’ of Jesus, born in the cradle and on the cross, also 


provides Origen with a theoretical answer to the question of the source of 
allegorical knowing. 

It will take some reading, however, before this point can be made in full. 
The first step is to show that Origen was aware of the epistemological 
problem that I attribute to him: 


This being so, we must outline what seems to us to be the marks of a true understanding of the 
scriptures. And in the first place we must point out that the aim of the Spirit who, by the 
providence of God through the Word who was ‘in the beginning with God’, enlightened the 
servants of the truth, that is, the prophets and apostles, was pre-eminently concerned with the 
ineffable mysteries connected with the affairs of men—and by men I mean at the present 
moment souls that make use of bodies—his purpose being that the man who is capable of being 
taught might by ‘searching out’ and devoting himself to the ‘deep things’ revealed in the 
spiritual meaning of the words become partaker of all the doctrines of the Spirit’s counsel. 
(Butterworth 1973: 282)? 


Origen explicitly addresses the implicit problematic of Philo’s theory, 
namely how may it be possible for a human writer to write in such a way 
that spiritual truths are, indeed, communicated; how, we might put it, can 
Origen hope to do better than Moses? Origen exposes this issue in another 
place when he writes: 


As to the secret meaning which these things contain, however, and as to what these strange 
words labor to express, let us pray the Father of the Almighty Word and Bridegroom, that He 
Himself will open to us the gates of this mystery, whereby we may be enlightened not only for 
the understanding of these things, but also for the propagation of them, and may receive also a 
portion of spiritual eloquence, according to the capacity of those who are to be our readers. 
(Origen 1957: 151) 


I am taking this, of course, as more than just a pious wish for divine 
assistance such as any religious writer might invoke, but rather a specific 
plea for the Father through the Word to solve a theoretical problem in 
Origen’s hermeneutical theology. In yet another work, Origen articulates 
this clearly: ‘May you help with your prayers, that the Logos of God may 
be present with us and deign himself to be the leader of our discourse’ 
(Origen 1982: 228). It is the Logos present with us as the leader of our 
discourse who would guarantee us truth and insight in our interpretations. 

This is, I suggest, the way that we need to understand also Origen’s talk 
of interpretation as being via possession of the ‘Mind of Christ’, referring, 
as we Shall see, to Paul’s own Wisdom Christology. The richest text of 
Origen’s for my purpose is adduced by Ronald Heine: 


In this way, we can understand the Law correctly, if Jesus reads it to us, so that, as he reads, we 
may receive his ‘mind’ and understanding. Or is it not to be thought that he understood ‘mind’ 
from this, who said, ‘But we have the mind of Christ, that we may know the things which have 
been given to us by God, which things also we speak’? And [did not] those [have the same 
understanding] who said, ‘Was not our heart burning within us when he opened the Scriptures to 
us in this way?’ when he read everything to them, beginning from the Law of Moses up to the 


prophets, and revealed the things which had been written about himself.’ 


This key passage for Origen’s hermeneutical theory needs to be read in the 
context of its several citations. The first is, of course, from Paul’s Letter to 
the Corinthians and the second from the Gospel of Luke. In the second 
chapter of 1 Corinthians, Paul explains the difference between Christian 
knowledge and that of Jews previous to him: 


1 When I came to you, brethren, I did not come proclaiming to you the testimony of God in 
lofty words or wisdom. 2 For I decided to know nothing among you except Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, and I was with you in weakness and in much fear and trembling; and my speech and 
my message were not in plausible words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power, that your faith might not rest in the wisdom of men but in the power of God. 


Paul continues a bit further on in the chapter: 


10 God has revealed to us through the Spirit. For the Spirit searches everything, even the depths 
of God. 11 For what person knows a man’s thoughts except the spirit of the man which is in 
him? So also no one comprehends the thoughts of God except the Spirit of God. 12 Now we 
have received not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is from God, that we might 
understand the gifts bestowed on us by God. 13 And we impart this in words not taught by 
human wisdom but taught by the Spirit, interpreting spiritual truths to those who possess the 
Spirit. 


And finally Paul completes the argument with the verse crucial for Origen’s 
reading: 


16 ‘For who has known the mind of the Lord so as to instruct him?’ But we have the mind of 
Christ. 


It seems to me entirely plausible to read Paul’s reference to ‘gifts’ here as an 
allusion to the Torah, and he 1s, therefore, producing the earliest version of a 
Christian hermeneutical theory of allegorical reading, one that insists that 
Scripture can only be interpreted with the direct aid of the Holy Spirit, 
identified with the mind of Christ who alone knows the mind of the Lord 
and can, therefore, interpret the Torah as ‘a secret and hidden wisdom of 
God, which God decreed before the ages for our glorification.’ 


Even more crucial, however, is the amazing narrative in the last chapter 
of Luke in which: 


27 And beginning with Moses and all the prophets, he interpreted to them in all the scripture the 
things concerning himself. 32 They said to each other, ‘Did not our hearts burn within us while 
he talked to us on the road, while he opened to us the scriptures?’ 36 As they were saying this, 
Jesus himself stood among them. 37 But they were startled and frightened, and supposed that 
they saw a spirit. 38 And he said to them, ‘Why are you troubled, and why do questionings arise 
in your hearts? 39 See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me, and see; for a spirit 
has not flesh and bones as you see that I have.’ 40 ... 41 And while they still disbelieved for joy, 
and wondered, he said to them, ‘Have you anything here to eat?’ 42 They gave him a piece of 
broiled fish, 43 and he took it and ate before them. 44 Then he said to them, ‘These are my 
words which I spoke to you, while I was still with you, that everything written about me in the 
law of Moses and the prophets and the psalms must be fulfilled.’ 45 Then he opened their minds 


to understand the scriptures.^ 


From my perspective it seems quite ironic that Origen writes elsewhere: 


Certain people of the simpler sort, not knowing how to distinguish and differentiate between the 
things ascribed in the Divine Scriptures to the inner and outer man respectively, and being 
deceived by this identity of nomenclature, have applied themselves to certain absurd fables and 
silly tales. Thus they even believe that after the resurrection bodily food and drink will be used 
and taken—food, that is, not only from the True Vine who lives forever, but also from the vines 
and fruits of the trees about us’. (Origen, Song, 29; see too, 2002: 77) 


These two passages together, I suggest, gave Origen everything he 
needed to ‘solve’ the hermeneutical/epistemological problem that 


interpretation presented.? The Spirit of God, identified in Paul's testimony 
with the mind of Christ is, for any Christian pre-Trinitarian Logos 
theologian, necessarily the Logos himself. Lest we be tempted to make a 
distinction here between Christ who incarnates the Logos (second person of 
the Trinity) and Scripture as the incarnation of the spirit (third person), let 
us not forget that such fully developed Trinitarian doctrine was yet to come. 
In other passages it is clear that for Origen it 1s precisely the Logos who is 
incarnate in Scripture as well: 


As ‘in the Last Days’, the Word of God, which was clothed with the flesh of Mary, proceeded 
into this world. What was seen in him was one thing; what was understood was something else. 
For the sight of his flesh was open for all to see, but the knowledge of his divinity was given to 
the few, even the elect. So also when the Word of God was brought to humans through the 
Prophets and the Lawgiver, it was not brought without proper clothing. For just as there it was 
covered with the veil of flesh, so here with the veil of the letter. (Origen 1990: 29; see discussion 
in Torjesen 1986: 110) 


The passage in Luke provides Origen with an actual correlative for Paul’s 
claim: both the incarnate Logos before the crucifixion and the resurrected 
but embodied Logos afterwards provided the disciples with the only 


possible and true interpretation of Scripture. Torjesen argues for three 
forms of the mediating activity of the Logos in Origen: the pre-incarnate 
activity of revelation to the Old Testament saints and Prophets, the 
Incarnation itself, and the ‘present activity of the Logos, which is the 
disclosure of himself to us through the spiritual sense of Scripture’ 
(Torjesen 1986: 114). What, I think she does not sufficiently emphasize is 
the privileged nature of the Incarnation insofar as that is the only moment 
when the living voice of the Logos is directly present on Earth, thus 
providing through Jesus's pedagogy precisely the hermeneutical guide that 
enables the ‘present activity of the Logos’. In other words, the Incarnation 
is not only the ‘paradigm for this pedagogy’ as Torjesen would phrase it, but 
that which makes it possible because he taught how to read Scripture. It is 
not only that ‘in the taking on of flesh the Logos makes himself 
comprehensible to all those who wear flesh’ (Torjesen 1986: 115), a 
formulation that sounds almost Athanasian, but that in taking on flesh he 
could speak the magic language directly to human flesh and thus make 
himself, for he is the magic language, comprehensible to all those who 
speak human language. In the Incarnation, the Logos ‘offered himself to be 
known’ (Origen 1957: 153), in a way, I would add, that nothing but a 
physical body and voice can be known. 

Let me pursue this point just a bit further, for it is perhaps too subtle a 
distinction. Torjesen remarks the duality in which ‘Scripture is both a 
mediating activity of the Logos and at the same time has doctrines of the 
Logos as its content’ (Torjesen 1986: 119). What I am suggesting is that it is 
only the presence of the actual living Logos on Earth in the incarnate form 
of the pedagogue Jesus that enables ‘us’ to discover the Logos as the 
content of Scripture. In this way, Origen answers the aporia that Philo’s 
work presents. As Torjesen notes, 


The Logos taught the saints the truths of himself in symbolic form, in the form of law, or of 
historical events. This pedagogy was designed for all those to whom it was delivered. But it was 
the saints alone who grasped the spiritual truth presented in this symbolic form. And they 
reported it again in symbolic form, this time writing in Scirpture the symbolic forms of the 
universal truth, so that the succeeding generations might be able to grasp the spiritual truth 
through the medium of its symbolic form. (Torjesen 1986: 140) 


Indeed, 


The mediating activity of the Logos in his historical education of the saints provides the source 
for Scripture as a written document. What they wrote and what they understood originates from 
their own experience with the pedagogy of the Logos. They wrote by the Spirit what the Logos 
taught them in order to teach us the same truth. This is true for the New Testament writers as 
well as for the prophets. (Torjesen 1986: 119) 


I would just add that for Origen the teaching of the New Testament 
writers has a special dispensation and precedence, for it was for them that 
the Logos directly and without mediation, in his own voice through Jesus’s 
human vocal mechanism, taught them (and hereby us) how to read 
Scripture as referring to him and him alone. ‘The Logos announces himself, 
he is the subject matter of his own proclamation’ (Torjesen 1986: 119. See 
Jo. XIII, 28), most fully, however, I would add, when he is present on Earth 
in the body of Jesus, as the Lukan text cited by Origen makes clear. It is 
because the Logos in the flesh has taught the Apostles that the Scripture is 
the Logos made flesh as well that the Logos can be read (potentially by all) 
in the reading of Scripture. 

I am not claiming, of course, to have uncovered a new interpretation of 
Origen different from or even supplemental to Torjesen but only to be 
highlighting a particular element in his hermeneutical thought that I find 
crucial for articulating the way that the particular form of incarnational 
Christology was to reveal itself as the ma(r)ker of difference between 
‘Judaism’ and ‘Christianity’. As Torjesen herself has put it, ‘In the 
incarnation the Logos speaks with his own voice. In Scripture he speaks 
through the mouth of the prophets and saints’ (Torjesen 1986: 111). Given 
the universal Platonic understanding that the living voice of the teacher is 
superior to any ‘inscription’ of that voice, the Incarnation provides, then, for 
Origen the guarantee of Christian allegorical access to truth and the 
Incarnation is a hermeneutical moment of full presence of meaning. This is 
why, again in Torjesen’s words, ‘In the Gospels the Logos is speaking 
directly to the hearer, not mediated through a history other than his own’ 
(Torjesen 1986: 133), but also equally not mediated through a text other 
than his own. It seems plausible, then, that for Christian writers such as 
Origen, the Incarnation of the Word, or the Holy Spirit which provides 
direct access to the Logos as well, provides a solution to what must remain 
a problem for Philo the Jew’s theory of allegorical interpretation. The 
presence on Earth of the Word incarnate (or resurrected) in Jesus the 


spiritual reader who read Scriptures to the Apostles and revealed the true 
interpretation has made possible for other Christians to reach the spiritual 
meaning themselves, thus answering the question that Philo’s allegorical 
theory must needs leave unsolved: ‘In the incarnation he has created the 
human conditions of his own perfect intelligibility for all time’ (Torjesen 
1986: 115). 

A fourth-century Cappadocian disciple of Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, 
elaborated his theology of language and interpretation in the midst of a 
great controversy with neo-Arianism. Nyssa’s great opponent was 
Eunomius, the representative of a late and radical form of ‘Arian’ insistence 
that the Son shared in no way the essence or substance of the Father. As 
Alden Mosshammer shows, according to Eunomius, humans could know 
God, for 


God himself, as the author of language, has guaranteed the accuracy of identity between 
ungeneracy and the true godhead. For God would not have commanded us to seek after his 
knowledge if such knowledge had not been given to man. God created the usage and granted to 
man the knowledge of names suitable to the essences they represent. Names denote essences, 
and for each distinct essence there can be only one proper name. For his own essence God has 
granted to man the knowledge of the name ‘ungeneracy’. (Mosshammer 1990: 100) 


By contrast, Nyssa insisted on the finitude of language and, therefore, its 
ultimate inadequacy, whether as theology or as interpretation, to encompass 
fully the infinitude of God, to articulate the divine nature and the divine 
mind, inviting an endless hermeneutical activity that can have no telos, even 
as there is no ‘end’ to God. On this point, see as well Vaggione 2000: 169— 
71; and especially there 237-65 whose interpretation of this controversy 
seems to me slightly different from (but perhaps compatible with) 
Mosshammer’s. See, however: ‘What they claimed [Eunomius and Aetius] 
was that their knowledge of God was exactly like his: that is not Kat’ 
Entvoiav, not discursive. Thus, ... the best way to honour the reality 
communicated by ay&vvnrog is silence’ (Vaggione 2000: 257-58). 

As Virginia Burrus sums up her own brief but very sharp account of this 
aspect of the Gregorian text, “The mystagogue's foreclosure on the pursuit 
of God's unfolding depths and heights—rather than his assertion of 
divinity's mystery itself—underwrites what Richard Lim describes so 
compellingly as the foreclosure, through ideological mystification, of an 
ancient tradition of discursive reasoning and public debate’ (Burrus 2000: 
100). 


I suggest that it is in that very drive for certainty, that desire to escape the 
subjective and the experiential, that we find the Platonic moment in Origen, 
precisely there, and that such a moment can only be grounded in a two- 
tiered universe (which is not, I emphasize, again, necessarily a dualism of 
value). For midrash, however, in its final development, there is no 
transcendental signified. God himself can only participate, as it were, in the 
process of unlimited semiosis and thus of limitless interpretation. The result 
will be not simply a multiplicity of interpretations that we cannot decide 
between, nor even a plethora of interpretations that all stand in the Pleroma 
of divine meaning, but finally a rabbinic ascesis that virtually eliminates the 
practice of interpretation entirely. Midrash, in its culminating avatar, 
eschews not only allegory and a discourse of the true meaning but 
renounces ‘interpretation’ altogether and eats its Paschal lamb, to once more 
adopt an Origenist figure, raw. 

The verse of the Torah says of the Paschal lamb, ‘You shall not eat 
thereof anything raw or boiled in water, but only roasted with fire.’ ‘If the 
lamb is Christ and Christ is the Logos, what is the flesh of the divine words 
if not the divine Scriptures’, and what is eating them, if not studying the 
Torah? Origen understands by the three ways in which the Paschal lamb 
might be consumed three kinds of readers: the first, a literalist who, like 
unto an irrational animal, violates the law by eating the text raw; the 
second, a ‘flaccid, watery, limp’ moralizing reader, who eats the law boiled; 
and a third, the one who eats the Paschal text as it ought to be eaten, cooked 
in fire. Dawson writes beautifully of such a reader: 


The ancient Passover continues to be celebrated, then, in the allegorical reading of Scripture, 
which is not a disembodiment through interpretation but instead a consumption of a body 
through reading. 


And as for the one who reads the Torah cooked in fire: 


Clearly, the best readers are those who ‘roast’ the meat of the lamb (Exod. 12: 9a), that is, read 
the Word in Scripture ‘with fire.’ To read with fire means that the Word, through the reading of 
the text, becomes a speaker in the reader, and the reader receives the Word as the voice of God. 
For example, Jeremiah received the words of God, who says, ‘Behold I have placed my words 
in your mouth as fire,’ and those who receive the lamb through reading ‘say, as Christ speaks in 
them’ (2 Cor. 13:3), ‘Our heart was burning in the way as he opened the Scriptures to us.’ 
(Dawson 2002: 72). 


This very moment in Dawson’s discussion opens into a stunning relation 
(not binary opposition) between Origen and midrash, to a moment in which 
one could imagine Origen and Rabbi Yohanan recognizing passionately 
their deep affinities for each other, and then acerbically disputing, 
nevertheless. 

The Rabbis imagined their study of Torah in almost identical terms, as 
we read in the following story from the midrash on the Song of Songs: 


Ben-Azzai was sitting and interpreting [making midrash], and fire was all around him. They 
went and told Rabbi Akiva, ‘Rabbi, Ben-Azzai is sitting and interpreting, and fire is burning all 
around him.’ He went to him and said to him, ‘I heard that you were interpreting, and the fire 
burning all around you.’ He said, ‘Indeed.’ He said, ‘Perhaps you were engaged in the inner- 
rooms of the Chariot [theosophical speculation].’ He said, ‘No. I was sitting and stringing the 
words of Torah [to each other], and the Torah to the Prophets and the Prophets to the Writings, 
and the words were as radiant/joyful as when they were given from Sinai, and they were as 
sweet as at their original giving. Were they not originally given in fire, as it is written, “And the 


mountain was burning with fire’ (Deut. 4:1 b 


In this text, allusions to the Song of Songs are deployed very skilfully in 
order to describe the experience of midrashic reading. The Rabbi was 
interpreting the Torah in accordance with the methods of midrash, stringing 
text to text and building new text as he strung. While doing this, he and the 
listeners had a visual experience indicating communion with God. Rabbi 
Akiva becomes suspicious that perhaps his colleague was engaging in 
forbidden or dangerous theosophical speculation and comes to investigate. 
He phrases his investigative question in the language of Song of Songs 1:4, 
"The King brought me into His chambers', the verse that gave rise to the 
mystical practice known as 'being engaged in the inner-rooms of the 
Chariot’. But Ben-Azzai answers that it was not that verse, that is, not a 
verse and practice that relate to mystical speculation, that brought him into 
communion with God but rather the application of another verse of the 
same Song, ‘Your cheeks are lovely with jewels, your neck with beads’ 
(Song 1:10). The word for beads means that which is strung together into 
chains. Ben-Azzai's ‘defence’ accordingly is that he was engaged in the 
classical midrashic praxis—linking *words of the Torah to words of the 
Holy Writings’, as Rabbi Akiva himself linked the words of Exodus to the 
words of the Song of Songs to disclose the holiness of the latter. In order to 
recover the erotic visual communion that obtained between God and Israel 
at Mount Sinai, Ben-Azzai engages not in a mystical practice but in a 
hermeneutic one, the practice of midrash. The essential moment of midrash 


is the stringing together of parts of the language of the Torah, the Prophets, 
and the Holy Writings, forming new linguistic strings out of the old, and 
thereby recovering the originary moment of Revelation itself. This practice 
is accompanied by the visual experience also beheld at the giving of the 
Torah and particularly by the appearance of fire. This will be then a 
hermeneutics of recollected experience and visual perception. 

In a striking—and perhaps not coincidental—convergence (Kimelman 
1980: 567-95), both the Rabbis and Origen imagine the practice of lectio 
divina as a moment of fiery encounter with God. Both imagine that through 
the properly intended study of the holy writ, direct contact with God the 
Father can be achieved, but the differences are important, as well. For the 
Rabbis what is found is no interpretations and no knowledge of truth, but 
only the words themselves, as radiant, joyful, and sweet as when given on 
Mt. Sinai; for Origen, it is not finally the words but the Word and with it the 
Truth that is to be located in the otherwise so kindred a spiritual practice of 
reading. For Origen, those who find only the words and enjoy the words 
remain irrational beasts and only those who strip the meanings of flesh off 
the bones of word and read the text more allegorico, which means in Christ, 
could ever even have hope for the experience of hot love that both he and 
his rabbinic interlocutor seek. 


1. For the transitions between Word Theology and later Trinitarian formulae within which the 
Word is primarily figured as Son of God, see Widdicombe (1994)., 

2. I have substituted ‘ineffable’ for the translator’s ‘unspeakable’, which at least in American 

English carries other, and quite unfortunate, connotations. 

Hom. in Jesu Nave 9. 8 (cited Heine 1997: 142). 

For discussion of this passage not directly with reference to Origen, see Dawson (2002: 4-5). 

5. It may be, as Dawson remarks with respect to a similar passage in Acts 8:32-35 that ‘the 

Ethiopian does not raise the sort of question debated by contemporary literary theorists 

concerned with textual meaning’ (Dawson 2002: 5). It is my claim, however, that Origen does 

do so. 

See on this point too the important observations of Edwards 2001:134-35. 

7. Dunsky 1980: 42 my translation. 
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CHAPTER 7 


ARTHUR P. URBANO 


INTRODUCTION 


THE life of Origen of Alexandria (c.185—254) is at once well-known and 
enigmatic. The account of his life in the sixth book of Eusebius of 
Caesarea's Ecclesiastical History is one of the earliest extended 
biographical narratives of an early Christian figure and the most 
comprehensive extant ancient biographical narrative of Origen. It serves as 
the standard biography for scholars today. Origen was a figure of great 
controversy during his lifetime and remained so centuries after his death. 
Because of this, his life story has been a site of contention and contestation 
where his students, his accusers, and modern scholars have weighed his 
beliefs, his virtue, his influence, and his psychology. Like Augustine of 
Hippo, Origen left an indelible mark on Christian theology, scriptural 
exegesis, and pedagogy; but unlike Augustine, Origen was restrained, even 
cryptic, when speaking about himself. While autobiographical echoes can 
be discerned in his writings, he left no first-hand account of his life, and 
certainly nothing like Augustine’s deeply self-reflective Confessions. His 
admirers and detractors assumed the task of compiling his biographical 
narrative, often in highly factious contexts. These are the sources scholars 
must assess and use in order to reconstruct the life of the Christian 
intellectual, teacher, and presbyter. 

Both ancient and modern biographers of Origen have found themselves 
faced with many difficulties when sorting through facts and chronology. 
Historians have spilled ink over the dates of his birth and death, his 
responsibilities as catechist at Alexandria, the circumstances of his transfer 
to Caesarea, and his purported self-castration. This chapter addresses the 


difficulties posed at a methodological level by the nature of the available 
sources. In particular, two issues stand out: the fragmented nature of the 
ancient biographical sources and the controversial contexts in which the 
ancient sources were composed. These must also be considered in relation 
to the functions of ancient biographical literature and strategies of 
representation. The chapter begins with a brief discussion of the 
representations, or images, that have predominated in ancient and modern 
biographical treatments of Origen. This is followed by a survey and analysis 
of the major ancient autobiographical and biographical sources. The 
analysis will focus on the problems presented by each of the sources, both 
in terms of content and reception, and includes discussion of the nature and 
strategies of ancient biographical literature, especially as it pertains to 
Eusebius. The essay concludes with a consideration of how recent 
developments in Origen scholarship may have an impact on scholarly 
constructs of his life. 


IMAGES OF ORIGEN 


Origen’s legacy has been judged in varied ways. These judgements have 
emerged from evaluations of his writings and his life story. Three 
representations of Origen have predominated over his reception and 
memory: man of the Church, heretic, and scholar. These images have often 
competed with one another, but have not been mutually exclusive. 

Origen described himself as a ‘man of the Church’ (Lat: ecclesiasticus; 
HomLev 1.2; HomLc 16.6). To him this meant professing faith in the 
apostolic teaching, being a servant of Christ the teacher and saviour, and 
distinguishing himself from the *heresiarchs'. In the twentieth century, this 
epithet resurfaced in the scholarship of Gustave Bardy, Walther Völker, and 
Henri de Lubac in their rehabilitation of Origen. Its re-emergence marked a 
movement to reclaim Origen as an authentic Christian thinker, countering 
the judgement of a previous age, including that of Adolf von Harnack, 
which disparaged Origen as more a Greek philosopher than a Christian 
theologian. Emphasizing Origen's Christian formation, de Lubac (2007: 60) 
wrote: ‘[W]e must rid ourselves of the still too popular depiction of Origen 
as being almost completely intellectual, esoteric, and rationalist in order to 
see in him the spiritual man, the apostle, and the man of the Church that he 


was above all else.’ Lest too much of a wedge be placed between Origen’s 
scholarly pursuits and his presbyteral ministry, Origen’s rehabilitators 
regarded these as complimentary, even indistinguishable, elements of his 
life as a man of the Church, particularly at Caesarea. 

Harnack’s sentence against Origen followed a very long theological 
history. Origen’s orthodoxy had been questioned in antiquity; and this was 
further compounded by Catholic—Protestant debate over the compatibility 
of faith and reason. Origen’s earliest defenders, Pamphilus (c.240-310) and 
Eusebius of Caesarea (c.260-339) responded to the accusations of heresy in 
their Apology for Origen. However, questions continued and conflict 
intensified into the fourth and fifth centuries. The transformation of Origen 
into a ‘heretic’ unfolded during the so-called Origenist controversies, and 
his life-story took such a turn in the writings of Epiphanius of Salamis 
(c.315—403) and Jerome (c.347-419). De Lubac (2007: 43) attributed this 
transformation primarily to misrepresentations of Origen in Epiphanius’ 
Panarion. The anathematization of Origenism by the Fifth Ecumenical 
Council (553) cast the definitive dark cloud over Origen for centuries, 
relegating him to the status of heretic (or fringe-Christian at best) until 
interest in his thought was revitalized during the Renaissance (see Daly 
1978). 

The image of Origen as an Alexandrian ‘scholar’ re-emerged in the latter 
part of the twentieth century and is one of the most important developments 
in Origen studies (see Neuschäfer 1987; Martens 2012; Perrone 2013a). 
This representation is found in ancient sources and exploited for different 
ends in the work of Eusebius and Epiphanius. Scholarship in the disciplines 
of Classics and Late Antiquity has enhanced our understanding of ancient 
education and intellectual culture (Brown 1992; Cribiore 2001; Watts 
2006). This has shed light on the social dimensions of educational 
formation and the methods of textual criticism, refining the view of the 
phases of Origen’s scholarly career—from student to grammatikos to 
didaskalos—and exposing the position of philology and philosophy in his 
training and work (Trigg 2002; Heine 2010). Study of the broader 
intellectual field in Late Antiquity has also helped situate Origen in relation 
to other intellectual circles of his time, including Platonist and Jewish 
(Ramelli 2009; de Lange 1976). 


SOURCES 


ancient, and one modern. Eusebius of Caesarea’s Ecclesiastical History 1s 
the standard ancient source on the chronology and details of Origen’s 
biography. Pierre Nautin’s Origene: sa vie et son oeuvre (1977), a 
historical-critical approach to the ancient sources on Origen, provided a 
necessary jolt to the often uncritical reception of Eusebius. Nautin produced 
a revised biography and chronology by searching for the oral and written 
sources behind Eusebius’ account and evaluating Origen’s own writings and 
later biographical references. He concluded that as a biographer Eusebius 
was prone to ‘hagiographical embellishment’ that resulted in an apologetic 
rather than a ‘disinterested’ biography. There was reaction to Nautin’s work, 
particularly from Henri Crouzel, who responded with an account that 
promised to ‘simply reproduce what the sources say and indicate 
approximately the main dates of the chronology that emerges’ in his Origen 
(1989: 2). The importance of Nautin’s work is not to be underestimated, but 
it has received critical re-evaluation, particularly in light of scholarship on 
ancient biography (Monaci Castagno 2004a). By focusing on Eusebius’ 
accuracy, reliability, and ‘exaggerations’, Nautin did not give ample 
attention to the conventions of ancient biography and the aims of Eusebius 
as biographer. 

Promise and frustration await the scholar who sorts through the ancient 
biographical sources on Origen. Most are fragmentary and embedded 
within other ancient sources. Other sources are reported to have existed, but 
are no longer extant. The major sources are discussed here, in a general 
chronological order, and analysed in light of the issues introduced in the 
chapter so far, in order to highlight the difficulties faced by ancient and 
modern biographers of Origen. 


Autobiographical References in Origen’s Writings 


Scholars often note Origen’s ostensible reticence to talk about the details of 
his life (Crouzel 1989: 1; Monaci Castagno 2004b; Perrone 2012). His 
writings yield some biographical information, but this can hardly satisfy the 
historian hoping to sort through facts and construct a chronology. The 


opacity of Origen’s autobiographical hints in his homilies, for example, 
leaves room for speculation. In Homily on Ezekiel 4.8.1, Origen writes in 
the first person as ‘having a martyr for a father’. This is normally read as 
autobiographical and corroborated by Eusebius (H.E. 6.1—2) who identifies 
Origen’s father, Leonides, as a martyr. But Origen’s statement could also be 
read rhetorically or as prosopopoeia with no necessary autobiographical 
link. Likewise, Origen’s condemnation of following Matthew 19:12 literally 
(ComMt 15.1-5) is read in light of reports by Eusebius and Epiphanius of 
his purported self-mutilation. But it is by no means self-evident that Origen 
speaks of himself here. Instead of autobiographical details, Origen’s 
exegetical and theological writings disclose a spirituality and personal 
awareness of his identity as a scholar, teacher, and Christian (Martens 2012: 
5-6; Perrone 2012: 2). 

The same could be said of the reported letters of Origen that are 
preserved in Eusebius and other ancient authors. Eusebius (H.E. 6.36.3) 
claims to have collated one hundred of Origen’s personal letters, which 
were available to him in the library at Caesarea. We might presume that 
much of Eusebius’ biography of Origen in Ecclesiastical History 6 stemmed 
from his reading and interpretation of these letters. Strangely, despite his 
access to such a large corpus of Origen’s correspondence, Eusebius 
transmitted only one verbatim citation, itself partial and decontextualized 


(H.E. 6.19.12—14).! The other letters are mostly lost except for fragments 
that have been transmitted as such in later Christian sources and two 
complete letters, the Letter to Julius Africanus and the Letter to Gregory. 
Thus, today we hear only the faintest echo of Origen's personal voice to 
which his ancient biographers had greater access. 


Origen s Autobiographical Letter (Eusebius, H.E. 6.19.12-14) 


The one letter of Origen that Eusebius cites in the Ecclesiastical History 
was highlighted by Nautin as a key autobiographical source. He identified it 
as a letter to Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem (Nautin 1961: 132-134; 1977: 
22-23). According to Nautin, the letter was an autobiographical account 
that provided a 'coherent block' of material reaching back to Origen's 
youth, the contents of which Eusebius incorporated throughout 
Ecclesiastical History 6. Although Eusebius quotes the letter verbatim in 
merely a few lines, Nautin believed editorial clues throughout 


Ecclesiastical History 6 indicated where this autobiographical source was 
used.” 

The letter as transmitted by Eusebius is fragmentary and 
decontextualized. The addressee is not explicitly mentioned. Eusebius 
frames the fragment in an apologetic context responding to the philosopher 
Porphyry. While the philosopher praised Origen for his erudition and 
knowledge of Greek philosophical authors, he condemned him for applying 
allegorical method to the Hebrew Scriptures. Eusebius juxtaposes the two 
fragments as an accusation and response, creating a dialogue between the 
two. 

The fragment itself reveals Origen’s awareness of his spreading fame in 
intellectual circles. He defends his study of the philosophers’ doctrines and 
the teachings of the ‘heretics’, stating he pursued this study after being 
sought out by students from these circles. Such a mingling of intellectuals 
would not have been unusual in third-century Alexandria (see Watts 2006: 
152-155; Digeser 2012; Urbano 2013: 32-79). Origen also mentions a 
period of study with an unnamed ‘teacher (didaskaloi) of philosophical 
learning’, likely Ammonius Saccas, who was also the teacher of Plotinus. 
Origen defends his engagement with the Greek philosophical world by 
evoking the precedents of the Stoic convert Pantaenus and his own student 
Heraclas, a presbyter of the Alexandrian church (and later bishop), who 
even continued to dress as a philosopher. Despite Eusebius’ manipulation of 
the fragment, it reveals Origen’s awareness of the conflict of interest his 
participation in the ancient intellectual field presented. While Eusebius 
positions the fragment as a response to Porphyry, his editorial comments 
(H.E. 6.19.11) could also be read as addressing Christian critics of Origen 
(as Origen himself seemed to be addressing). The fragment is useful for 
understanding Origen as both a student and teacher in the fluid intellectual 
communities of Alexandria. It also provides context for Origen’s view on 
the utility of philosophy for Christians (e.g. EpistGreg 1-3; Perrone 2012: 
8-9). 


The Letter to Gregory 


The Philocalia includes a letter addressed by Origen to one of his students, 
his ‘most devoted and venerable son Gregory’ (EpistGreg 1). This Gregory 
has traditionally been identified as Gregory the Wonderworker (Crouzel 


1983: 785); but this has been challenged (Junod 1975: 186-187; Nautin 
1977: 161; Dorival 2004). The letter is an exhortation to pursue a Christian 
way of ‘understanding’ through study, prayer, and asceticism. Origen 
outlines principles for a Christian approach to Greek paideia and the study 
of philosophy. He suggests that ‘useful’ elements can be ‘extracted’ from 
philosophy for the purpose of serving the Christian life. Allegorizing the 
biblical story of the spoliation of the Egyptians by the Israelites (Exod. 
12:35-36), he suggests that those subjects which the Greeks developed 
could beautify and enhance the articulation (and perhaps understanding) of 
the Christian revelation, thereby making philosophy a ‘handmaid’ to 
Christianity (EpistGreg 2-3). He warns, however, that one can be led to 
produce ‘heretical ideas’ after ‘living Greek’. 

The letter lends a view of Origen’s pedagogical method and curriculum 
and complements the autobiographical letter. In fact, it has been called an 
‘indirect autobiography’ (Perrone 2012: 16-17). Without identifying 
specific authors or texts, Origen illustrates how the foundations of Greek 
education and higher philosophical studies deepen understanding of the 
Christian scriptures. The letter corroborates what Eusebius reports about 
Origen’s education (H.E. 6.2.8, 19.12-13); his knowledge of philosophical 
works (H.E. 6.19.8); and his curriculum (H.E. 6.18.2-4). Martens has 
pointed out how the letter reorders standard education in such a way that 
exegesis becomes its goal for the Christian scholar (Martens 2012: 39). 
Origen prescribes training in various disciplines and in philological skills as 
instrumental in the spiritual journey. 

While the letter is preserved in its entirety, there are no internal 
indications of its date. Thus, it is difficult to pinpoint the period of Origen’s 
career in which it was written and whether it was written from Alexandria 
or Caesarea. This raises questions about whether it reflects Origen’s 
pedagogy at Alexandria, Caesarea, or both (Dorival 2004: 21-22). Was this 
the pedagogy of the teacher at Alexandria, and, if so, was this the 
curriculum of a private, philosophical community he led, or the catechetical 
school which he headed?? Or is this the instruction of the mature teacher at 
Caesarea? One is left to wonder whether the letter indicates a continuity in 
Origen’s pedagogy from Alexandria to (Caesarea or distinctive 
developments in his Caesarean period. 


The Letter to Friends in Alexandria 


The so-called Letter to Friends in Alexandria is preserved in two, partially 
overlapping fragments in Rufinus (Adult. libr. 6-8) and Jerome (Ruf. 2.18— 
19). These two Latin writers likely knew it from the Apology for Origen by 
Pamphilus and Eusebius (Nautin 1977: 161). In the fragments, Origen 
complains that his theological opponents falsified his views by altering the 
transcripts of a debate he had with a 'certain heresiarch'. Jerome links the 
letter to Origen's dispute with the Valentinian Candidus in Athens and his 
subsequent falling out with Demetrius of Alexandria over two theological 
questions: the potential salvation of Satan and the ontological relationship 
between the Father and the Son. 

The fragments offer very few details. We learn that Origen participated in 
public debates with heterodox Christians in major cities, such as Ephesus 
and Antioch (and possibly Athens). Origen narrates his personal 
circumstances in biblical terms. No bishop is ever named; in fact, Origen 
never directly mentions any bishop. Instead he cites Jeremiah 4:22, which 


chastises the ‘leaders of the people’ (duces populi).* Not knowing the 
letter’s context in the Apology makes it difficult to know whether Jerome 
and Rufinus merely reiterated the context, circumstances, and addressee of 
the letter as it was presented there, or whether they inferred these details.° 
By the same token, we do not know to what extent Pamphilus and Eusebius 
themselves would have known these details. 

The letter sheds some light on Origen's controversial career as a famous 
public intellectual, likely towards the end of his Alexandrian period (c.233). 
He travelled across the empire to debate gnostics, investigate bishops 
(DialHer; Eusebius, H.E. 6.33), and dialogue with an emperor's mother 
(Eusebius, H.E. 6.21.3—4). Moreover, the letter highlights the instability of 
Origen's writings during his lifetime and after, both in transmission and 
translation. The translations of Jerome and Rufinus differed to such an 
extent that Jerome accused his rival of further falsifying Origen (albeit 
sympathetically; Jerome Ruf. 218). Lastly, the Letter to Friends in 
Alexandria reflects the diffusion of Origen's authority and influence as a 
public intellectual and the conflicts this instigated with other intellectuals 
and church leaders. 


Letter to Julius Africanus 


In a letter to the Christian chronicler Sextus Julius Africanus (c.160-240), 
Origen challenges the author’s position (expressed in another extant letter) 
that the account of Susanna, found only in the Greek version of the book of 
Daniel, was not to be considered as authentic, inspired Scripture. The letter 
has been transmitted in the catenae on Daniel and may derive from 
Eusebius’ collection of Origen’s letters (de Lange 1985). Scholars have 
found it useful for following Origen’s travels in the 240s (Nautin 1977: 
176-182; McGuckin 2004: 20). The letter also provides Origen’s own 
description of his meticulous scholarship, including the collation, study, 
comparison, and annotation of manuscripts. He also mentions consultations 
with Jews about the meaning of Hebrew words and Greek translations of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Thus the letter contributes to our understanding of 
Origen’s literary training and methodology in the context of Alexandrian 
education and his contacts with Jewish scholars in Caesarea (Heine 2010: 
147-151; Martens 2012: 133-138). 


The Letter to Fabianus 


The tenth-century Suda and the Byzantine historian George Kedreno 
preserve another letter that was transmitted in book 6 of the Apology for 
Origen (see Nautin 1961: 250—253). Nautin identified these fragments with 
the letter to Fabianus of Rome mentioned by Jerome in Epistle 84.9 (Nautin 
1977: 58-60). It provides another partial and decontextualized self- 
presentation of Origen the scholar. As in the Epistle to Africanus, Origen 
comments on his close work with manuscripts, particularly copying and 
correcting. He also describes the great labour and pressure of working 
under his patron Ambrose, whose demands put severe limits on his eating 
and sleeping. Origen remarks that Ambrose’s zeal to publish his works 
resulted in the premature release of unfinished versions. 


Biblical Autobiography 


The epistolary sources surveyed in this chapter provide a fragmentary 
autobiographical witness filtered through the presentation of other voices. 
In some cases, we may presume that these had access to the full text, 
whether in the collection of the library at Caesarea, or in a text like the 


Apology. But this was not always the case. Thus, they are available to us 
today partially or fully detached from Origen’s contextual markers. We 
must rely upon and critically examine the contextualization of the ancient 
transmitters, who, like Origen, were writing in controversial contexts. 
Overall, the letters are most useful, not for detailed chronology, but for 
Origen’s self-presentation of his life as a scholar. 

As already mentioned, the oblique autobiographical references in 
Origen’s other writings are too imprecise to be of much help and often 
invite the danger of reading too much into them. In all of these sources, 
Origen presents a biblical autobiography, relating his life story through 
scriptural narratives and figures; his reflections on biblical scholarship and 
exegesis also contain what Martens has characterized as ‘thinly veiled 


autobiography’.’ Just as God delivered the Israelites from Egypt, so Origen 
emerged from the ‘storm in Alexandria’ (ComJn 6.1). The remark certainly 
pertains to his move to Caesarea c.232, but the circumstances remain 
hidden beneath the allegory. 


The Witness of Origen’s Contemporaries 


Two sources stand out among the contemporaries of Origen who 
commented on his life. The Address of Thanksgiving to Origen, a panegyric 
composed and presumably delivered by one of his students at Caesarea, 
offers insight into Origen’s theory of education and curriculum. In addition, 
the fragments of the Neoplatonist philosopher Porphyry (c.232-305), 
quoted by Eusebius, should be read not simply as a religious polemic, but as 
a professional review by one intellectual of another. These contemporary 
sources provide a perspective on Origen as a Christian participant in the 
philosophical field as a teacher and intellectual, introducing innovations and 
controversial methodologies, and inspiring awe and censure. 


Address of Thanksgiving to Origen 


Of the contemporary sources on Origen, the Address of Thanksgiving to 
Origen is the longest. Composed by one of Origen’s students upon the 
completion of his studies at Origen’s school in Caesarea sometime between 
238 and 245, it is a rare ancient example of a student’s extended description 


of a teacher's work.? In conjunction with other sources, like the Epistle to 
Gregory, the Address allows scholars to reconstruct, at least in part, a 
Caesarean phase of Origen’s pedagogy and a seven-year curriculum. 

Scholars have debated the authorship of the text. The church historian 
Socrates Scholasticus (c.380-450) notes that Pamphilus and Eusebius 
included the Address in their Apology, now lost (Socrates H.E. 4.27). It has 
been transmitted under the name of Gregory Thaumaturgus in a thirteenth- 
century manuscript (Vaticanus Graecus 386; see Slusser 1998: 16-18). 
However, Nautin threw this attribution into doubt, noting that the text does 
not identify the author, and that the attribution to Thaumaturgus is likely 
based on Eusebius' statement that Origen's student Theodorus was also 
known as Gregory (H.E. 6.30), and to be identified with the Gregory of 
Origen's Epistle to Gregory (Nautin 1977: 83-85, 183—184; Dorival 2004). 

The text describes in great detail the curriculum of Origen's school, 
which included the study of logic, physics, geometry, astronomy, and ethics. 
The student notes that Origen also prescribed the study of the Greek poets 
and philosophers, ‘rejecting nothing and repudiating nothing’ except the 
opinions of the ‘atheists’ (Address 13). The curriculum does not greatly 
diverge from classical paideia and includes elements of typical elementary, 
rhetorical, and philosophical education of the era (Heine 2010: 49—50). 
Though typical in this regard, its inclusion of Jewish and Christian texts as 
the material of higher studies illustrates how Origen innovated the 
conventional course of study to include Christian knowledge.’ At Origen's 
school in Caesarea, students were prepared with a training in exegesis, 
rhetoric, philosophy, and apologetics that equipped them to engage 
opponents in debate and mutual truth-seeking. 

The text also provides a student's perspective on the person of his 
teacher. It expresses a bond of fictive kinship that was typical of ancient 
teacher (the text in this line up to this point looks darker than the rest of the 
text)-student relationships. The student praises Origen as a teacher and a 
‘divine human’ (theios anthropos) endowed with superior understanding of 
divine matters. He presents Origen as a living paradigm of the life he 
taught, drawing his students into the intimacy of divine relationship. He 
integrated life and practice, as any reputable philosopher was expected to 
do.!? 

While the Address is helpful for understanding Origen's pedagogical 
career at Caesarea, 1t 1s difficult to know how much it reflects his earlier 


teaching activity at Alexandria. One wonders how his pedagogy developed 
at Alexandria given the course of his career there from grammatikos to 
catechist to famous itinerant scholar. What we see in the Address is a fully 
developed course of study, one which Eusebius likely assumed was 
functioning in Alexandria, given his characterization of Origen’s teaching 
there (see Broek 1995). 


The Witness of Porphyry 


The Neoplatonist philosopher Porphyry of Tyre was a younger 
contemporary of Origen and student of Plotinus in Rome. Eusebius 
reproduces quotations from Porphyry’s polemical writings against 
Christians in which the philosopher ‘slanders’ Origen, but also ‘commends’ 
his philosophical learning (H.E. 19.4-8). On the one hand, Porphyry’s 
assessment of Origen is fairly positive: he praises Origen for his knowledge 
of Platonist, Pythagorean, and Stoic writers, including recent philosophers 
like Numenius and Longinus; he acknowledges his fine philosophical 
education as a hearer (akroatés) under Ammonius (noting he was being 
‘educated as a Greek in Greek learning’); and notes his prominence in the 
intellectual field. However, this prominence was marred by his error in 
applying philosophical analysis and allegorical method to Jewish writings, 
thereby ‘subjecting the things of the Greeks to foreign myths’ (H.E. 6.19.6). 

The extent of Porphyry’s direct knowledge of Origen has been debated. 
Porphyry claims to have known Origen in his youth (H.E. 6.19.5). But he 
does not explain the precise circumstances of this encounter. Scholarly 
opinion has ranged from Porphyry having been Origen's student to 
Porphyry's confusion of Origen with another teacher of the same name (see 
Beatrice 1992; Goulet 1977). The question of 'two Origens' will be 
explored later in this chapter. Overall, this fragmentary witness of Porphyry 
has sparked questions about Origen's education and his position in Late 
Antique philosophical circles. 

Once again, fragmentary and decontextualized preservation of a 
polemical witness is preserved in a new polemical context: Eusebius’ 
rebuttal to Porphyry's claims. The fragments are best read in a context of 
philosophical competition (Johnson 2012; Urbano 2013: 70—79). Porphyry 
levels a professional critique against a philosopher whom he faults for 


innovating their common tradition in unacceptable ways.!! The problem for 


Porphyry was twofold: Origen was corrupting paideia by intermingling it 
with a barbarian ‘shameless enterprise’ (to/méma); and he was betraying the 
intellectual pedigree of his teacher Ammonius. Since a teacher of the same 
name also taught Plotinus in Alexandria, scholars have long debated 


whether the same Ammonius taught both men.!? This has been due in large 
measure to presumptions concerning the fluidity of intellectual exchange 
and the intermingling of Christians and non-Christians in third-century 
contexts. As scholarship on ancient education and intellectual identity have 
demonstrated the habitual, necessary, and often constructive exchange 
among ‘pagans’ and ‘Christians’ in this period, the permeability of the late 
ancient intellectual landscape has come into sharper focus. 

Eusebius’ positioning of this fragment presents in textual form a real 
debate over Origen’s intellectual integrity and pedigree, in essence an 
intrafamilial debate among the intellectual heirs of Ammonius over the 
larger question of the proper direction of philosophy and religion. If the 
fragments raise more factual questions than they answer, they certainly 
illustrate Origen’s stature as an intellectual beyond the Christian 
community, respected by intellectual peers and criticized for the ‘Christian 
turn’ he lent philosophy in the third century. 


THE CAESAREAN SCHOOL 


philosophical works, biblical manuscripts, the works of Christian authors, 
and his own writings, which included letters, commentaries, and treatises. It 
was a treasure of learning and cultural capital that put Caesarea on the map 
as a centre of Christian scholarship (Grafton and Williams 2006: 179-183). 
In the decades following his death, Origen’s intellectual heirs promoted his 
image as a lover of wisdom, a defender of Christian orthodoxy, and a major 
figure in the philosophical field. Two of these admirers, Pamphilus and 
Eusebius—neither of whom knew Origen personally '?— undertook the task 
of building and promoting an Origenian tradition based in Caesarea. They 
defended and clarified Origen's theological and philosophical positions in 
the face of attacks from opponents both inside and outside Christian circles. 
They each contributed to the expansion of the library at Caesarea and its 
production and reproduction of texts. They also composed biographical 


accounts of Origen to perpetuate his legacy. Together Pamphilus and 
Eusebius authored the Apology for Origen. Some years later, Eusebius 
composed a shorter version which he included in the Ecclesiastical History. 
These works, constructed out of the interpretation and transmission of the 
sources discussed in the previous section, served as the basis for a Christian 
intellectual heritage, promoted most vigorously by Eusebius, that often 
found itself in conflict with other contemporary Christian and intellectual 
traditions. 


The Apology for Origen 


To write in defence of one’s own views, or the views of one’s teacher, was 
not unusual in ancient philosophical communities. Socrates’ defence 
speech, as passed on by Plato, set the standard. In Late Antiquity, Plotinus’ 
students wrote to defend him from charges of plagiarism (Porphyry, Vit. 
Plot. 17). The first major defence of Origen’s life and teachings was 
composed in five books largely by Pamphilus sometime between 307 and 
310 when he was imprisoned for refusing to sacrifice. His student Eusebius 
collaborated with him and later added a sixth book to the work (Photius, 
Bibl. 118). Only the first book of the Apology survives in Rufinus of 
Aquileia’s Latin translation. This extant book attempts to debunk 
theological accusations against Origen on the Trinity, Scripture, and the 
soul. Its authors constructed a defence for Origen around the collation, 
citation, and interpretation of Origen’s own writings. The work promoted 
Origen’s life and thought and contributed to a process of tradition-building 
in Caesarea’s rise as a major Christian intellectual centre (Penland 2013; 
Urbano 2013: 141-146). 

While there is no biographical material in the first book, the church 
historian Socrates called the work a ‘life’ (bion), suggesting subsequent 
books contained detailed biographical narrative (Socrates H.E. 3.7.7). 
Photius maintains that the Apology gave accounts of Origen’s youth, his 
studies with Clement, his row with Demetrius, and his ‘glorious 
martyrdom’ at Caesarea. It also served as the principal biographical source 
on Origen for ancient writers who refer to the work frequently (Nautin 
1977: 145-149; Junod 1992: 522). Eusebius likely used the Apology as a 
source for his biographical ‘epitome’ of Origen in the Ecclesiastical History 


(H.E. 6.2.1; Grant 1975: 637-639; Junod 2004). The probability of multiple 
versions and recensions of both works makes their compositional 
interrelationship difficult to sort out definitively (see Burgess 1997; Barnes 
2009; Nuffelen 2005). Eusebius refers to the Apology several times (H.E. 
6.23.4, 33.4, 36.4), indicating that it included the letters of Origen. What 
else the two works shared specifically is hard to say. The loss of the 
Apology is especially frustrating given that it—and not the Ecclesiastical 
History 6—seems to have been the most comprehensive biographical and 
doctrinal source on Origen in antiquity, including during the fifth-century 
Origenist controversy (Clark 1992: 160-164). The accounts and details 
about Origen’s life that were available to ancient biographers through the 
Apology are lost to modern biographers. 


The Ecclesiastical History 


Since the biographical portions of the Apology—perhaps up to five books— 
are no longer extant, Eusebius’ biography of Origen in the Ecclesiastical 
History 6 has provided the standard narrative. It is an account woven into 
Eusebius’ larger narrative of the Church. Nautin read the Ecclesiastical 
History 6 largely to discover the written and oral sources behind it. He 
dismissed elements of Eusebius’ narrative as ‘hagiographical tendencies’. In 
recent years, scholars have critiqued Nautin’s approach for overlooking the 
broader functions of biography in ancient intellectual and religious contexts 
(Norelli 2004). While investigation into Eusebius’ historical methodology is 
important, his work must also be seen in the light of efforts to construct a 
Christian tradition, founded upon historical and theological principles, key 
figures, and an overarching grand narrative. As bishop of Caesarea he truly 
‘oversaw’ the custody of Origen’s literary and intellectual legacy and his 
memory. It is perhaps no coincidence that Eusebius was a prolific 
biographer, having written the lives of figures significant to the story of 
Christianity in the third and fourth centuries: Origen, Pamphilus, the 
martyrs of Palestine, and Constantine. 

The biographical narrative of Origen in the Ecclesiastical History 6 is 
not, strictly speaking, a Greek biography (bios). It is not an independent, 
continuous narrative. Rather, it is interwoven into Eusebius’ larger 
historiography of Christianity in the third century. Origen’s life story is 


often interrupted by accounts of other teachers, bishops, and martyrs. 
Nevertheless, the figure of Origen dominates, and this says something about 
how Eusebius wished to present Origen’s significance to the universal 
Church (Dihle 1970). Though structurally unusual, the account includes the 
fundamental elements of the bios: youth, education, character, significant 
accomplishments, and end of life (Cox 1983: 69-101). Origen’s 
accomplishments include his pedagogical skills, scholarly practices, travel, 
asceticism, and his catalogue of works. In short, Eusebius’ account presents 
a portrait of a Christian scholar and ascetic, the founder of an Alexandrian— 
Caesarean intellectual tradition. This portrait was intended to speak to 
Origen’s detractors inside and outside the Christian community. To those 
inside, Eusebius emphasized Origen’s orthodoxy (H.E. 6.2.14), continuity 
with apostolic tradition (H.E. 1.1.1), and success in training and inspiring 
students to carry on his legacy (H.E. 6.30). To those outside, he emphasized 
his knowledge of philosophy (H.E. 6.19) and associations with educated 
Greeks (H.E. 6.3.13). To all, he celebrated Origen's devotion to teaching 
and writing. 

In the early modern era, Eusebius' account of Origen had been received 
uncritically, as in Pierre Daniel Huet's Origeniana (1668), which served as 
a standard reference through the nineteenth century. At this time, critical 
scholarship focused on Eusebius the historian and levelled a negative 
assessment against his work: Jacob Burckhardt (1949: 283) famously 
dismissed Eusebius as ‘the first thoroughly dishonest historian of antiquity’. 
Nautin (1977: 26—29) continued in this vein of suspicion, inspired by 
historical positivism, in his search to uncover what Eusebius' sources really 
said and to correct Eusebius' problematic chronology. Thus, the enterprise 
of understanding Origen's life is inextricably bound up with this *Eusebius- 
question’. Nevertheless, new directions in  Eusebian scholarship, 
particularly those focused on scholarly practices and culture and apologetic 
literature, can aid in understanding the significance of the Ecclesiastical 
History 6 beyond questions of historical accuracy (see Schott 2008; 
Inowlocki 2011; Johnson and Schott, eds: 2013). 

Nautin’s contribution to the field of Origen studies simply cannot be 
overestimated. While the criteria he used to identify oral and written 
sources are frequently ‘dubious’, (Norelli 2004: 154) his critical approach 
opened new doors to both Eusebius and Origen. Inevitably, some, like 
Henri Crouzel, remained entirely unconvinced. Of particular interest to 


Nautin were Eusebius’ determination of the circumstances and year of 
Origen’s death and his dating of two other key events: the martyrdom of 
Origen’s father and Origen’s removal from Alexandria to Caesarea. A few 
words about the first will suffice. Photius noted that two conflicting stories 
circulated about the death of Origen: one, that he died as a martyr under 
Decius; the other, that he died in the reign of Gallus and Volusianus (251- 
253) at the age of 69 (see Eusebius, H.E. 7.1), and was buried at Tyre. 
Nautin (1977: 27) suggested that Eusebius may have originally reiterated 
what he and Pamphilus held in the Apology, namely that Origen died a 
martyr. He would have then revised his later work after discovering letters 
by Origen after his release (H.E. 6.39.5). In a study published before 
Nautin’s book, Grant (1975: 647-648) went further to argue that the 
language of H.E. 6.39.5 (particularly the use of teleute which Eusebius uses 
elsewhere for death) suggested martyrdom, forming an inclusio with the 
account of Leonides' martyrdom. Eusebius corrected this when he later 
composed book 7. As one scholar put it, ‘[A]n unequivocal death by 
martyrdom would have been better for Origen's posthumous reputation’ 
(Trigg 2002: 61). 

Nautin's attempt to recover Origen despite Eusebius may have appealed 
to an illusory sense of disinterested history. But it exposed questions about 
the literary and social functions of ancient biography. Here there is a shift 
from the subject of the life to the biographer, and a critical lens falls upon 
the cultural and social contexts that animated Eusebius' representation of 
Origen. Patricia Cox boldly declared that it was ‘impossible today to write a 
true "life" of Origen' since all that Eusebius provides us is a 'series of 
character impressions that follow a vague chronological order' (Cox 1983: 
72). True, Eusebius' representation was in part based upon Origen's 
autobiographical writings, but Origen, too, crafted a representation of 
himself. The Origen we encounter on the pages of Eusebius is a ‘stereotype’ 
of a godlike man and ascetic scholar, who emerges out of the religious 
philosophy of Late Antiquity. Albrecht Dihle highlighted Eusebius’ literary 
experiment in weaving together historiography and biography in the 
Ecclesiastical History 6.'* The result was a portrait of a figure whose life 
story is significant for the entire Church. 

The impact of Eusebius’ life of Origen extends beyond intellectual and 
literary domains into the highly contentious arenas of religious, 
philosophical, and political competition in late ancient social contexts. His 


efforts to construct a Christian religious and intellectual tradition upon the 
memory of Origen aimed not only to position Origen and his intellectual 
heirs in the philosophical field as legitimate participants, but also to 
challenge the claim of rival traditions to a common heritage (e.g. 
Neoplatonism). Read in this light we can see how Eusebius has produced an 
innovative biographical account that stands in the long tradition of Greek 
philosophical biography. The emphasis he placed on the intellectual values, 
social formation, and mode of life Origen shared with his Greek intellectual 
peers in his response to Porphyry’s remarks about Origen and Ammonius 
(H.E. 6.19) identified the Caesarean church as a site for philosophical 
renewal. Eusebius was its standard bearer. 

Tracing intellectual lineages of predecessors and successors was a 
common feature of philosophical biographies. Eusebius crafted the family 
tree of this Origenian tradition through the collation of his sources. Parallels 
can be found in the tradition-building efforts of Porphyry (see Urbano 2013: 
77-79). As custodian of Origen’s library and bishop at Caesarea, Eusebius 
constructed Origen’s legacy, which was also his own inheritance, out of the 
written and oral sources at his disposal. Specifically, three lineages 
converge in the person of Origen in the Ecclesiastical History 6: the 
scriptural heritage of the Hebrew patriarchs and the Apostles, which was 
passed down through teachers like Pantaenus and Clement; the intellectual 
pedigree of Ammonius; and the ascetic-scholars, martyrs, and bishops that 
were his students at Alexandria and Caesarea, including Heraclas, Gregory 
and his brother Athenadorus, and those, like Pamphilus and himself, who 
later took up the mantle of the tradition. Thus, Eusebius placed Origen 
within a diachronic narrative of origins and transmission with a far-reaching 
influence. 


LATER CHRISTIAN SOURCES 


ascetic scholar would be challenged. As the Origenist controversy erupted 
at the turn of the fifth century, Origen would become the dangerous heretic 
whose learning led him astray. Epiphanius and Jerome read and re- 
interpreted the available biographical sources on Origen. Their re- 
evaluation of the man and his biographers had a significant impact on how 


these sources would be read, casting a dark pall over Origen’s memory for 
more than a millennium. De Lubac (2007: 43) attributed the transformation 
of Origen from ascetic to heretic mostly to the efforts of Epiphanius. 

Epiphanius included a brief account of Origen’s life in his Panarion. 
Written in the mid-370s, the work was a catalogue of heresies that expanded 
Irenaeus’ Adversus haereses by identifying and condemning sects that 
Epiphanius deemed to be in conflict with Nicene orthodoxy. He included 
Origen and Origenism (Clark 1992: 86-104). If the intention of earlier 
biographies of Origen had been to elevate him as a foundational figure in 
Christian history, it was Epiphanius’ intention to write a vilifying biography 
that focused on his theological errors and personal faults. The Panarion 
offered a revisionist view of Origen meant to turn the tables on his memory 
and to throw him down from the pedestal erected by Pamphilus and 
Eusebius. Epiphanius relied on accounts ‘handed down to us by the 
ancients' (Pan. 64.1.5). While there is overlap with the material in 
Ecclesiastical History 6, it appears that Epiphanius used the Apology as a 
source (Nautin 1977: 208). He also cites Origen's writings, including a 
lengthy citation of the Commentary on the Psalms, and a section of 
Methodius of Olympus' On the Resurrection, a tract written against Origen 
more than a half century earlier. 

Epiphanius manipulates the image of Origen the ascetic scholar, 
changing him from a hero to a fallen man. He notes Origen's intellectual 
talents and religious zeal, but asserts that *his wealth of learning proved to 
be his great downfall’ (Pan. 64.3.8). His reliance on philosophy led him to 
dangerous readings of Scripture and the construction of heretical doctrines. 
These are the same errors, Epiphanius reports, of contemporary Origenists, 
though he declares he is not sure whether they take their name from ‘our 
Origen’ or ‘another founder’ named Origen (Pan. 64.3.10). 

Epiphanius relays some biographical traditions that are otherwise 
unattested. Among his ‘brave deeds’, for example, he reports that in his 
youth, Origen was taken by the residents of Alexandria to the Serapeum 
where his head was shaved and he was compelled to hand out palm 
branches (Pan. 64.1.4—5). In defiance, Origen used the opportunity to 
proclaim Christ. Following this is an account, ‘widely reported’, of Origen 
being threatened with sexual torture if he refused to offer incense at a pagan 
shrine. Rather than submit to the defiling abuse, Origen unwillingly (and 
perhaps indirectly) offered the incense on the altar. Epiphanius explains that 


this incident led to his expulsion from the church in Alexandria and his 
removal to Palestine (Pan. 64.2.5—6). This contrasts with the controversy 
surrounding Origen’s ordination in Caesarea that Eusebius suggests 
prompted his transfer, the account of which, Eusebius explains, received 
more detailed treatment in the (now lost) second book of the Apology (see 
H.E. 6.23.4). 

The topic of Origen’s supposed self-mutilation has been bound up with 
assessments of his character and theology and served as an occasion to 
defend or condemn him. Epiphanius professes not to put faith in 
‘exaggerated stories’ but nonetheless reports that ‘some say’ Origen severed 
a nerve to extinguish sexual pleasure, or applied a drug intended to ‘dry up’ 
his genitals (Pan. 64.3.11—12). Other reports suggested he had discovered a 
plant that assisted in memory. It is difficult to know what source Epiphanius 
followed on this incident. Eusebius had reported in Ecclesiastical History 
6.8.1—3 that Origen observed the words of Matthew 19:12 ‘too simply and 
too excessively’, without further explanation. It is possible that the Apology 
addressed this issue in more detail, and Eusebius muted it in his later work. 
Eusebius also reports that Demetrius of Alexandria originally admired 
Origen for this ‘daring act’ (again unspecified), but later used it against him 
when he had become jealous of Origen's fame (H.E. 6.8.3—4). Modern 
scholars have assessed the question in various ways. Crouzel (1989: 8—9) 
accepted the 'operation' as historical, evidence of the zeal of a young 
ascetic. Cox doubted the historicity of the act, rather seeing Eusebius’ 
characterization of it as a harmony between fidelity to Christ and 
philosophic self-mastery (Cox 1983: 88-90). McGuckin (2004: 6-8) 
follows the arguments of others who denied an allegorist would have 
followed the biblical text in such a literal manner. He suggests the story was 
invented by Origen’s supporters as a smokescreen for other reasons 
surrounding Demetrius’ prosecution of him. 

Jerome has already been discussed earlier in the chapter in relation to his 
criticisms of Origenism and Rufinus. But prior to 396 Jerome was an ‘avid 
student of Origen’s writings’, whose ‘grasp of Origenism’s coherence as a 
theological system appears limited’ (Clark 1992: 121). In 393, he composed 
On Illustrious Men, a collective biography of Christian men modelled on 
the work of Suetonius. He included Origen among these (Vir. ill. 54 and 
passim). Jerome offers nothing new in terms of sources or biographical 
detail. But it is interesting to note that he may have been dependent upon 


both Eusebius and Epiphanius. The account is mostly a summary of 
Ecclesiastical History 6 and the Apology (as Jerome notes). But his mention 
of Origen’s death at Tyre may be from Epiphanius’ On Weights and 
Measures (Nautin 1977: 218). Jerome’s change of position on Origen, as 
seen in his Apology against Rufinus, demonstrates the growing tide against 
Origen and the revision of his biography that accompanied attacks on his 
theology. 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS: A TALE OF TWO ORIGENS 


Several late Platonist writers—Porphyry, Longinus, and Proclus among 
them—refer to a philosopher named Origen (Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 3; 20; 
Proclus, Commentary on Platos Timaeus passim). Porphyry reports that 
this Origen, along with Plotinus, belonged to the inner circle of the 
philosopher Ammonius. In the fragments preserved in Eusebius, Porphyry 
writes that the Christian Origen was a student of Ammonius. The question 
of whether these are the same or different Origens has resurfaced in recent 
years after a presumed consensus that they were distinct (see Zeller 1923: 
501, n. 1; Edwards 1993). Scholars in the fields of Early Christianity and 
Late Antiquity have challenged this consensus, positing that there was one 
Origen who circulated freely within philosophical and Christian circles (see 
Beatrice 1992; Böhm 2002; Ramelli 2009: 224, 236-237; Digeser 2012: 
49-50). It is not possible to rehearse the details of the arguments here. 
Suffice it to say that the various positions are based on chronology, the titles 
of works attributed to Origen, and presumptions about the fluidity of 
philosophical communities in Late Antiquity. 

While the evidence in favour of the one-Origen hypothesis is not 
conclusive, the scholars who have maintained this position make careful 
arguments. They have revisited the question in light of a broader 
understanding of late ancient education and the interchange and 
interrelationships among intellectual circles, in particular the common roots 
of philosophical Christianity and Neoplatonism in the School of Ammonius. 
The question comes down to how one reads the notices about Ammonius in 
Ecclesiastical History 6 and in the Life of Plotinus. These accounts are as 
much about intellectual rivals steering their mutual heritage in divergent 


directions as they are about Origen’s education. In ancient biography, 
education and legacy were inextricable. 

If, in fact, there was one Origen who was the Church Father, the student 
of Ammonius, the colleague of Plotinus, and the authority on Plato quoted 
by Proclus, then not only the biography of Origen, but the history of late 
Platonism must be rewritten in light of a radical new understanding of the 
intertwining of Christianity and Neoplatonism (see Ramelli 2011, 2016). If 
the Origen cited by Proclus in his fifth-century commentary on Plato’s 
Timaeus is the Christian Origen, several pressing questions present 
themselves. When did Origen write his allegorizing works on the Timaeus? 
What do Proclus' unqualified references to Origen say about the reception 
of Origen's works outside of Christian circles? Why would Proclus, who 
was spearheading a renewal of Platonism in Athens in the fifth century, and 
who had an uneasy relationship with the Christians of Athens, regard the 
exegesis of Plato by a Christian worthy of study? Did Proclus know that 
Origen was Christian? If so, then he clearly regarded his non-Christian, 
non-polemical writings as part of an authoritative Neoplatonist body of 
texts. If not, then why not? And what might this say about the reception and 
circulation of some of Origen's texts in Neoplatonist circles (including 
those mentioned by Porphyry and Longinus)—texts not accounted for in the 
Christian reception of Origen? 

If Proclus' Origen was the Church's Origen, we can see how he was a 
problematic and irresistible thinker for both Christians and Platonists. The 
prospect of a Neoplatonist reception of Origen towards the end of the fifth 
century is extremely interesting, given that it was precisely this period that 
saw the Origenist controversies flare up again, leading to the posthumous 
condemnation of Origen's writings and Origenism at the Second Council of 
Constantinople (553). If understanding Origen's life and legacy were not 
complicated enough, these possibilities—still largely speculative—make it 
even more so. 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS II: THE NEw HOMILIES 


Marina Molin Pradel’s discovery of a series of Greek homilies on the 
Psalms in 2012 is the first major discovery of previously unavailable works 
of Origen since 1941. The twelfth-century Codex Monacensis Graecus 314, 


found in Munich’s Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, contains the Greek text of 
four of Origen’s homilies on Psalm 36, known from the Latin translation of 
Rufinus, and what appear to be twenty-five additional homilies, otherwise 
untransmitted (see Perrone 2013a; 2013b). Lorenzo Perrone has argued that 
the number of homilies very closely corresponds to the list of Origen’s 
homilies on the Psalms in Jerome’s Epistle 33, and the homilies themselves 
bear the stamp of Origen’s voice and style. The find opens up a new door in 
the study of Origen’s exegesis and homiletics. 

No new details regarding Origen’s life are revealed in these texts, but a 
subtle autobiographical voice does speak out. Perrone notes that the 
homilies reveal an author who was a skilled Alexandrian scholar and 
philologist, confirming the current prevailing the text in this line appears 
darker/bold to me image. A personal reminiscence in the 2nd Homily on 
Psalm 77 bemoans the lack of effective Christian teachers during the 
author’s youth that resulted in the flourishing of the doctrines of the 
heretics. Also, in what Perrone has characterized as the author’s ‘identity 
card’ in the Homily on Psalm 74, the author speaks on the limits of what a 
grammatikos or philosophos could teach, as if with a personal knowledge of 
the educational field (Perrone 201 3a: 79). 


Study of these texts has just begun.!° Perrone has provided scholars a 
first glimpse at them and what they might add to our knowledge of Origen. 
While the texts may not warrant major revisions to our understanding of 
Origen’s life, their discovery is timely as Origen studies continue to plumb 
the depths of Origen the Alexandrian scholar and late antique intellectual. 


Conclusion 


Fragmentary. Apologetic. Polemical. Such is the nature of the ancient 
sources on Origen’s life and such is the manner in which we know Origen’s 
life-story. From antiquity to the present, the writing of Origen’s biography 
has been caught up in the web of debate surrounding his thought and his 
legacy. The purpose of this chapter has been to illustrate how the type and 
preservation of sources, and the contexts in which they have been 
composed and transmitted, simultaneously direct and limit what can be said 
about Origen’s life. While the sources leave much in doubt regarding the 
events and chronology of Origen’s life, they consistently point to Origen the 


scholar, at once an expert in the thought and methods of his day and a 
creative innovator, whose impact on the life of the Church cannot be 
doubted. 
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1. A more significant presentation of the letters might have been incorporated into Pamphilus and 
Eusebius’ Apology for Origen (see Perrone 2012: 5). 

2. See,for example, H.E. 6.2.14: hos autoi remati phesin pou autos. 

3. The nature of the ‘catechetical school’ of Alexandria remains a thorny question. In Eusebius’s 
account, the distinction between the catechetical school and the school of philosophy is not 
clear. It is often the case that he combines the two into some sort of formal ecclesiastical 
educational institution (probably on the model of what he knew in Caesarea) that fell under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop (see Hoek 1997). 

4. Nautin (Origene, 166) saw a veiled reference not to Demetrius, but to his successor (and former 
student of Origen), Heraclas. 

5. Rufinus (Adult. libr. 7) identifies the recipients as Origen's friends in Alexandria. 

6. For the text of the two letters, see PG 11: 41—86. 

7. Martens 2012: 14. On Origen's employment of a 'pedagogical mythology' connected to 
Scripture as a form of ‘symbolic labour’ defining his identity as a Christian philosopher, see 
McGinnis 2014. 

8. The Address predates Porphyry's Life of Plotinus by more than a half century. 

9. The study of Hebrew and Christian texts was not unheard of in philosophical circles. Origen 
reports (CCels. 1.15; 4.51) that the Neopythagorean philosopher Numenius of Apamea 
discussed biblical books and interpreted them allegorically. 

10. See Valantasis 1991: 20—25. For a description of ancient philosophy as a way of life ‘intimately 
linked to philosophical discourse', see Hadot 2002. 

11. See Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 19 for a similar type of professional assessment, though more positive, 
of the rising philosopher Plotinus by Longinus of Athens. 

12. Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 3. According to Elizabeth Digeser (2012: 27-30), the theory of multiple 
teachers named Ammonius first arose in the eighteenth-century author Johann Fabricius. This 
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Dórrie (1978), Mark J. Edwards (1993) and Heine (2010: 24—25). Arguments for a single 
Ammonius, teacher of Origen and Plotinus are found in Ramelli (2009), Digeser (2012: 27-47), 
and Urbano (2013: 74—79). 
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14. Albrecht Dihle 1987. Adele Monaci Castagno gives an extended assessment of Nautin, Cox, 
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Graecus 314 (Perrone 2015). 
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PART II 


CHAPTER 8 


ORIGEN’S BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION AND 
CLASSICAL FORENSIC 

RHETORIC 


GEOFFREY D. DUNN 


INTRODUCTION: RHETORIC IN ORIGEN’S EXEGESIS? 


THE Greeks invented and refined rules of rhetoric for public speaking. Its 
purpose was to find verbal means of persuasion through both logical 
argumentation and emotional appeal (Cole 1991; Kennedy 1994; 
Worthington 1994; Wardy 1996; Pernot 2000; Gunderson 2009). All 
communication is essentially rhetorical if by that term we understand it to 
mean ‘the faculty of discovering the possible means of persuasion in 
reference to any subject whatever’ (Aristotle, Rh 1.2.1 (1355b)). The 
Romans inherited that Greek legacy of paideia, in which rhetoric was a vital 
part, and it formed the basis of tertiary education for the well-born or the 
well-to-do, preparing them for their life of civic engagement (Clark 1957; 
Bonner 1977; Clarke 1996; Dominik 1997). In particular, rhetoric trained 
the Roman elite man to appear in law courts to act as advocate on behalf of 
clients, seeking to persuade juries of the guilt or innocence of those on trial 
(forensic rhetoric), and to appear in public assemblies to persuade fellow 
citizens or their representatives to undertake or avoid courses of action 
(deliberative rhetoric) (Aristotle, RA 1.3.1-6 (1358b); Cicero, InuRh 1.5.7; 
Quintilian, /nst 3.4.1-16). These rules included such items as how to 
structure a speech, the content to be covered, and how to deliver it in the 
most effective ways. Over time, rhetoric came to be valued as an art form in 
its own right, regardless of its practical application, and one’s training as an 
orator was based around producing pleasing and elegant speeches, 


particularly as understood in the period of the Second Sophistic (epideictic 
rhetoric) (Anderson 1993). Declamation, originally a training exercise, 
became an end in itself, as speakers sought to delight audiences with their 
mastery of the rules and their ability to entertain (Bonner 1949). 

The rules of rhetoric, and they varied somewhat from school to school 
and rhetorician to rhetorician, were applied not only to public speaking but 
to writing as well; wherever the well-educated author needed to persuade a 
reader about anything, rhetoric could be employed profitably, whether that 
be a letter (Reed 1997), a philosophical treatise (Schenkeveld 1997), history 
(Rebenich 1997), poetry (Webb 1997), or biography (Burridge 1997a), as 
these chapters from a recent handbook (Porter 1997) have argued. 

In this chapter I wish to consider the role classical rhetoric played in 
Origen’s biblical interpretation. Rather than making general comments with 
illustrations from a range of commentaries, the focus here will be on one 
work: Commentarium in Epistolam ad Romanos, written in Caesarea 
around 246. This will enable a more detailed consideration, and respect the 
individuality of the work and its place in Origen’s output. In this 
introduction I shall canvass the possibility of finding the influence of 
classical rhetoric in a piece of scriptural exegesis, for at first sight one 
would not expect to see much impact. This is not a topic that has received 
scholarly attention to any great extent in the past. 

Early Christian preachers and missionaries engaged in the aims of 
rhetoric to some extent, whether or not they were formally trained in the art. 
In recent years the scholarship on the influence of classical rhetoric on the 
New Testament has burgeoned (Kennedy 1984; Aune 1987; Mack 1990; 
Watson 1991; Burridge 1997b; Porter 1997; Thurén 1997; Stamps 1997). 
Writers like Paul sought to persuade those whom they met to abandon their 
old beliefs and become followers of Jesus. Despite Paul’s claims to have 
avoided the wisdom of the world (1 Cor. 2:1-5), he certainly could argue in 
ways that aligned with what was taught in rhetorical schools. Whether this 
was coincidence, or by an informal absorption of what he heard around him 
or by some formal training is a point that is open to debate. Those who 
presided at liturgy preached to their congregations, seeking to have them 
believe and act upon what was presented to them. In this, the homily 
followed the panegyric (Siegert 1997). Scholarship of early Christianity in 
the post-New Testament world has become increasingly interested more 
recently in the influence of classical rhetoric. While Averil Cameron (1991) 


looked at Christian discourse in general, others have turned their attention 
more directly to the rules produced by the classical art (Kennedy 1999; 
Hinze 1996). Its influence in the apologists of the second century has been 
studied (Karadimas 2003; Koltun-Fromm 2008). Rhetoric has become a 
standard tool for the interpretation of Tertullian (Swift 1968; Sider 1971; 
Fredouille 1972; Dunn 2002, 2008, 2013). The fifth-century bishop, 
Augustine of Hippo, could even devote book 4 of De doctrina Christiana to 
an appreciation of the strengths and weaknesses of rhetoric for Christianity. 
Within the writings of Origen, particularly his homilies, the influence of 
classical rhetoric has been detected (Mason 1969; Torjesen 1995; 
O’Cleirigh 1995; Hong 2004; Adamik 2009; Duncan 2013). Scholars have 
argued for Origen working out a new Christian rhetoric, by which they 
mean more that he drew his arguments from two sources (philosophy and 
the character of Jesus and faith in the Scriptures) than that he drew upon a 
tradition for the construction, arrangement, and delivery of arguments, 
which is what I mean when I use the term ‘rhetoric’. One can agree with the 
overall thrust of Origen’s arguments in CCe/s that the typical piece of 
rhetoric would not have persuaded Christians since they were uninitiated in 
the art, and that something simpler was needed, but finding the appropriate 
arguments and style is exactly what classical rhetoricians counselled as they 
advised speakers to take the audience into account. Of course, arguing that 
the gospel is not rhetorical but a communication of the truth, is a rhetorical 
ploy to convince readers and listeners that this is so. The supposed contrast 
between the deceptiveness of rhetoric and the truthfulness of the gospel is 
standard, but fails to take into account Aristotle’s claims that the truth is the 
most persuasive argument there is (Rh 1.1.12 [1355a]) and that orators need 
to possess (or at least seem to possess) credible character (Rh 1.2.4 
[1356a]). Given Celsus’ position on the value of rhetoric, it is little wonder 
that Origen needed to disguise or downplay his debt to that tradition. 
Although Origen himself argued that style was unimportant or should be 
as simple as that employed by the uneducated Jesus, scholars have detected 
that this is not wholly absent in his writings (Borst 1913; Lomiento 1964, 
1965, 1973). While this should not be surprising in homilies or apologies 
like Contra Celsum, which Michael Duncan (2013) recently has described 
as a treatise on Christian persuasion, would we expect to find classical 
rhetoric in biblical commentaries, which comprised a substantial part of his 
output? (See Jerome, Ep 33.4; Crouzel 1989: 37-49). Exegesis and 


hermeneutics would seem to be an arid field in which to find rhetoric 
employed. Indeed, as George Kennedy (1999: 157) astutely observes, 
“What dialectic is to rhetoric in Aristotelian rhetoric, hermeneutics is to 
homiletics in Christian rhetoric.’ By this we should understand him to mean 
that hermeneutics provides the source material from which persuasive 
arguments can be constructed, but it is not persuasive in itself. He goes on 
to write: 


It is occasionally possible to compare Origen’s treatment of a biblical text in a homily with his 
treatment in a commentary. The content is generally similar, but the style is different. In the 
homily the speaker is mindful to persuade his audience not only to understand and believe the 
text but to live in accordance with it, whereas the commentaries are generally limited to 
exposition of the meanings. (Kennedy 1999: 159-160) 


This reflects perhaps a more modern perception about the nature of 
biblical commentary, where the role of the exegete is to understand the 
mind of the author and his world and present that in an unbiased, 
dispassionate, and scientific manner. Approaching Origen's biblical 
commentaries in this way has a long tradition (See Aliau-Milhaud 2009). 
Ronald Heine (1995) has made a valuable contribution re-examining the 
influence of commentaries on Aristotle's philosophical works on Origen's 
commentary on John's Gospel. Elsewhere Christian Hengstermann (2011) 
has considered Neoplatonic influences in Origen's commentary on John. 
While J.A. McGuckin looked at the structure of Origen's commentary on 
John's Gospel recently, and its apologetic content, the use of rhetoric as an 
interpretive tool for biblical commentary is something not attempted 
(McGuckin 1995). 

Yet, even Origen's claim in De principiis that there are three levels of 
meaning in the Scriptures (literal or corporeal, moral, and spiritual or 
mystical) is itself rhetorical in that this is something he wanted his reader to 
believe (Princ 4.1.1—27 (SC 268, 269.x)). So, even the seemingly simple 
exposition of meaning in a passage of Scripture is a rhetorical task; the 
commentator needs his reader to believe that his insights are valid, even 
when commenting upon the literal meaning of a passage. Persuasion is 
required even in exposition. Thus, while Origen himself stated that he was 
giving an exposition of meaning, it was always in a way that sought to 
convince his reader that his exposition was the correct one (ComRm 9.39.1 
(SC 555: 218)). In other words, I would not see commentary and homily as 
such clearly distinct genres in Origen’s hands as Kennedy does. The 


question remains as to whether or not Origen’s persuasive techniques 
derived in any way from the rhetorical traditions of the Graeco-Roman 
world in which he lived in mid-third-century Alexandria and Caesarea. It is 
obvious from comments he made in this particular commentary that he was 
aware of the rules of classical rhetoric. 

Aristotle had identified three elements of proof: that residing in the 
speech itself (logos), the character of the speaker (ethos), and the emotions 
aroused in the audience (pathos) (Aristotle, Rh 1.2.3-6 (1356a)). At the 
outset it must be said that Origen draws little attention to himself in the 
commentary and does not establish his character or his credentials as an 
exegete. There are some exceptions to that as we shall note towards the end 
of the chapter. On one occasion he does refer to his capacity to offer true 
insight in contrast to his opponents. Like a good orator Origen can claim 
that Paul does not contradict himself where he seems to oppose the law of 
Moses to itself (Rom. 3:21). Those who make such claims usually only 
utilize such evidence as supports their case and ignore anything that is 
unhelpful. The proper commentator of the Scriptures examines it all to 
show that what appears to be contradictory is in fact not (ComRm 3.4.2 (SC 
539: 108)). The solution is all about the definition of terms: sometimes law 
is the law of Moses and sometimes it is natural law (ComRm 3.4.6-8 (SC 
539: 112-116)). Later he would do the same for the term ‘spirit’ (ComRm 
7.1.4 (SC 543: 248)). Definition was a part of rhetorical stasis theory, as we 
shall note in the following section. In part, he would offer definitions by 
referring to other scriptural passages, such that Scripture defined Scripture. 
Of course, what Origen was claiming for himself, in effect, was that he was 
not being rhetorical, but simply was seeking true meaning; but this claim is 
itself a rhetorical tool for persuasion. In terms of pathos this is basically 
non-existent in this commentary. Whenever opponents are mentioned 
explicitly there is little by way of elevated language designed to rouse 
antıpathy towards them. So, although biblical commentary is not a complete 
desert for those interested in classical rhetoric it is also not an oasis where 
the full flowering of the rhetorical craft is employed. 

Here I wish to consider the extent to which we may find any influence in 
this commentary of three of the tasks an orator would set himself in 
preparing material: structuring an argument, finding the points to argue, and 
embellishing the argument. 


ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY ON ROMANS—RHETORICAL 
STRUCTURE 


There is a long tradition of interpreting Paul’s letter addressed to the church 
in Rome. There is even something of a tradition of looking at the patristic 
interpretations of Romans (Gorday 1983; Cocchini 2009). In Origen, the 
commentary on Romans was directed against Marcionite and Valentinian 
Gnosticism as well as to the relationship between Christianity and Judaism. 
Crouzel (1989: 53) has noted that Origen ‘is constantly obliged to be 
controversial’ in the sense of being engaged in argument against an 
opponent rather than being outlandish. That this applies no less to the 
biblical commentaries than to polemical treatises is the contention of this 
chapter. This means that he is not engaged so much in exposition as in 
argumentation. 

It seems as though the commentary genre, with verse-by-verse discussion 
of a scriptural text, owes its origins to Origen (Gorday 1983: 45-46). We 
know this work on Romans in an abbreviated Latin translation made by 
Rufinus of Aquileia in the early fifth century, a version that Ronald Heine 
has described as ‘curtailed or garbled or both’ (Heine 1995: 3), as well as 
some surviving Greek fragments of what appear to be summaries of the 
original text. It is perhaps for this reason that it is not one of Origen’s better- 
known biblical commentaries for modern scholars. Since we cannot tell 
exactly what Rufinus removed, we cannot be sure exactly how extensive 
Origen’s comments were about Marcionite opponents. 

The fact that the commentary is directed against what Origen saw as 
Gnostic misinterpretation in the rejection of free will indicates that there 
was debate about the true meaning of the letter! Where there is 
disagreement and debate there is the need for persuasion, and a role for 
rhetoric. This immediately suggests a forensic purpose to the commentary. 
Forensic rhetoric was that of accusation and defence exercised in the law 
courts, with a focus on whether or not something alleged had in fact taken 
place (Aristotle, Rh 1.1.3 (1358b); RhetHer 1.2.2; Cicero, InuRhet 1.5.7; 
Quintilian, /nst 3.4.15). Greeks like Hermagoras had devised stasis theory 
(status or constitutio in Latin) to determine the point at issue in forensic 
cases: the conjectural (based on questions of fact), definitive (based on 
questions of meaning), qualitative or juridical (based on questions of motive 


and justification), and translative (based on questions of competence).” 
From the very opening of the commentary we can see that Origen was 
dealing with a conjectural ground: the Gnostics said that God had not given 
humankind free will because all things were determined, and Origen 
countered that God indeed had given humankind free will. Thus, in terms of 
forensic rhetoric, Origen was refuting the position that God predetermined 
the world and was defending the notion of free will. This aligns with 
Gorday’s comment that Origen ‘allows the gnostics to set the agenda in 
exegeting Paul’ (Gorday 1983: 279 n.11) They did so because they had 
brought the accusation. While we are not dealing with a criminal matter in 
the commentary, we are dealing with disagreement about how to understand 
and interpret past events, and to that extent there is a forensic rhetorical 
dimension to Origen’s work. Yet, many of the features of forensic rhetoric 
are not to be found in the commentary. Origen was not interested in 
questions of motive and opportunity, for example. He allowed a familiarity 
with forensic rhetoric to contribute to the way he offered exegesis without 
the overall work becoming a forensic composition. The commentary, while 
seeking to explain what Paul had written was also seeking to prove that 
Paul was a believer in free will. When confronting the Gnostics, Origen can 
be said to have engaged in rhetorical refutatio, one of the key elements in 
the structure of legal defence where one refuted the charges against the 
defendant. 

Caroline Bammel has considered the preface to this commentary and the 
ways in which the five parts in Rufinus’ version match some of the points 
made by classical grammarians (Bammel 1995: 501-505). Yet her interest 
was not in the overall structure of the commentary, let alone any influence 
of classical rhetoric on its composition. 

The particular nature of the commentary genre means that rhetorical 
structure (one of the five faculties in which an orator needed to be 
competent (Cicero, /nuRhet 1.7.9; Quintilian, Inst 3.3.1)) could not be 
followed (RhetHer 1.2.3—1.3.4; Cicero, InuRhet 1.14.19; Quintilian, Inst 
3.9.1-9). The overall structure of the commentary is shaped by the verse- 
by-verse analysis Origen offered. Even within each section he did not 
follow an obvious rhetorical pattern, but it is within these individual 
sections that some rhetorical features appear. Nor for that matter could 
delivery and memory, two of the other faculties needed for good oratory, 


feature. But the faculties of invention and style certainly could influence the 
way he wrote his commentary. 


ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY ON ROMANS—RHETORICAL 
ARGUMENTATION 


Romans 1:1. Paul talked of himself as a slave and Origen sees this as being 
a slave of Christ through the spirit of adoption, which is freedom (ComRm 
1.3.2 (SC 532: 154-156)). Even in marriage, where one is bound like a 
slave to the matrimonial state, one can be free to pursue the virtues 
(ComRm 1.3.4-5 (SC 532: 156-158)), even if the freedom is not perfect 
(ComRm 1.3.7 (SC 532: 160)). Even Paul’s calling to be an apostle was 
couched in the language of freedom, because one had the freedom to reject 
the calling (ComRm 1.4.1 (SC 532: 162)). Even the fact that Paul was 
chosen from the womb (Gal. 1:15-16) to be an apostle, while it affirms 
God’s foreknowledge and predestination, does not compromise the freedom 
of the individual to reject that plan. This contrasts with the heretical notion 


that he had been chosen by uncertain fate or irresistible predestination.? 
That the theme of freedom is so clear in the opening sections of the 
commentary supports the notion that Origen was dealing with the 
conjectural ground and turning to other pieces of Scripture and Jewish 
intertestamental interpretation as evidence to support his position, as well as 
to his own logical reasoning and his training in the Greek philosophical 
tradition (Bugár 2009). 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the commentary on Romans 1:24— 
25. Against Marcion, who is specifically named, Origen has to explain how 
it is just or possible that God hands the wicked over to the desires of their 
hearts. How can someone be blamed for something God has done to them? 
(ComRm 1.21.1-2 (SC 532: 248-250)). Taking his cue from 1 
Thessalonians 5:23, Origen offers his characteristic. anthropology: the 
human person is body, soul, and spirit.“ The spirit seeks to align itself in 
each individual with the victor of the struggle between flesh (which is lust) 


and soul (which is virtue).” The individual is responsible for who wins, and 
here we see Origen’s notion of free will.° For the persons who choose the 


flesh, God and the good angels depart (concedunt) from them and it is in 
this sense that Origen can speak of God having handed them over (tradidit) 
to the desires of their hearts (ComRm 1.21.8 (SC 532: 256)). God’s handing 
over, so Origen argues, is out of respect for human freedom; it is not a 
predestination as much as a response to human choice. What is indicated is 
that God's predisposition is to dwell within the individual, but this is not 
possible if that person, through turning to the flesh, turns from God 
(ComRm 1.22.1-8 (SC 532: 260—268)). The fact that God will pay people 
back according to their deeds (Rom. 2:6) shows that salvation is not 


predestined but depends upon people's actions flowing from free will.’ The 
example of a patient refusing to follow a doctor's orders and suffering the 
consequences is offered to illustrate the notion of free will and God's 
repayment of people's deeds (ComRm 2.5.14 (SC 532: 318—320)). 

If human unrighteousness allows God's righteousness to be shown (Rom. 
3:5), then the idea that humanity is not to blame for its own unrighteousness 
and that God is unjust must be rejected. Origen engages in the logic of 
opposites—God who is opposed to injustice cannot be unjust (ComRm 
3.1.5-8 (SC 539: 42-46); see RhetHer 4.18.25—26; Quintilian, Inst 9.3.90). 
It is free will that accounts for human unrighteousness, not any defect in 
God.? Origen sees Paul using dialectic logic in constructing some of his 
arguments (ComRm 4.1.1 (SC 539: 182); 6.13.1 (SC 543: 216)). 

Origen again appeals to free will when interpreting Romans 6:16-18. 
Being a slave to sin or to righteousness is a matter of human free choice 
(ComRm 6.3.2 (SC 543: 100—102)). Even the handing over of the individual 
by God to sin is not to be understood in a predeterministic way but as God's 
respect for the free choice that such persons have made already in their 
hearts, which they then obeyed after they were handed over. Of course, a 
little later on Origen was to run into a problem when Paul wrote about 
doing what he did not want to do because of sin in him (Rom. 7:15). While 
Origen can see that the good a person does comes from God (1 Cor. 15:10), 
it is sin that is responsible for the evil a person commits.’ The problem is 
that, taken in isolation, this statement seems to absolve the person of fault 
since they are not choosing evil, but have been overcome by it. However, 
elsewhere, Origen had stated already that allowing sin to enter one's life in 
the first place was a choice made by the individual. The problem was not so 
obvious to him because he was trying to argue that doing good can be a 
slow progress. The question of whether or not a person is to be held 


responsible for their evil if ‘the devil made them do it’ (to borrow a phrase) 
was not in front of him. 

That issue was more to the fore a little later when considering Romans 
8:29. For Origen, God only has foreknowledge of those who are his (2 Tim. 
2:19). Those given over to evil are not even known by God (ComRm 7.5.4— 
5 (SC 543: 304-308)). Origen seems reluctant to apply the term to people 
not yet in existence. He wants to reject a mechanistic sense of 
predestination. He does not want to end up in the position of having God 
unjustly condemn anyone to evil who has not chosen it for themselves. The 
objection to predestination is that those not chosen are not to blame since 
God has allotted this fate to them. Origen countered this in part by having 
people who choose evil slip off God’s radar of foreknowledge. Judas is the 
example of someone called but who chose sin and rejected what was 
predestined for him (ComRm 7.6.1 (SC 543: 310-312)). For Origen it lies 
within human power to be saved, to the extent that it lies within human 
power to reject God. The logical conclusion, although Origen himself was 
not explicit about it here even though he does refer to Matthew 22:14 about 
many being called, would be that God has a universal predestination to 
salvation, which some then reject through free will. Instead, Origen goes to 
the more philosophical question of whether something happens because 
God foreknows it, or the reality is that because something is going to 


happen that God has foreknowledge of it.'Ü The problem of whether 
something can be chosen freely if it is something that is going to happen is 
not addressed. By defining the term ‘foreknowing’ in the scriptural sense of 
"being bound in affection’ (and thereby indistinguishable from ‘knowing’ it 
must be pointed out), Origen actually can conclude that God does not have 
foreknowledge of everyone, since not everyone is in such a relationship 
with God (ComRm 7.6.6 (SC 543: 318—320)). 

If Marcion (although he is not named at this point) could be wrong on 
such a basic thing as there being one God, as Romans 3:29-30 shows, the 
implication, arguing from greater to lesser (Quintilian, /nst 5.10.87), would 
be that all his arguments were flawed (ComRm 3.7.1 (SC 539: 156-158); 
4.7.4 (SC 539: 274)). Indeed, Marcionite and Valentinian cosmology, which 
argued for material substance being hostile to the true god, was contradicted 
by Romans 5:10-11, where humanity was reconciled to God while still an 
enemy. This possibility shows, so Origen argues, that the material world is 


not hostile to God by nature but by its own will (ComRm 4.12.1 (SC 539: 
334)). 

Origen defends free will even while supposedly attacking the Stoic idea 
of repeating world cycles. The critique of the free will argument is that if 
there are endless cycles and free will is to be found in humans in each cycle 
there can be no salvation, for sin must always occur. Origen’s response is 
that love (borrowing the idea from 1 Corinthians 13:8) will redeem the free 
will from trying to separate people from the love of God (ComRm 5.10.11— 
19 (SC 539: 516—526)). 

Even when the issue in Romans was not free will it is clear that Origen 
had Marcion and other Gnostics in mind. In dealing with Romans 11:7—10, 
Origen referred to Isaiah 6:9—10 about people with eyes and ears not seeing 
or hearing. For him this applied to Marcion, Basilides, and Valentinus 
(ComRm 8.7.6 (SC 543: 516)). In commenting upon Paul's statement about 
abstinence from food and drink in Romans 14:20-21, he targets heretics 
who, while they might live ascetically in that regard, still put stumbling 
blocks in the way of fellow Christians by their aberrant beliefs (ComRm 
10.3.3 (SC 555: 280); 10.5.4 (SC 555: 290)). 

References to the incorruptible glory of God and the likeness of man 
(Rom. 1:23) gave Origen the opportunity to attack another group of 
opponents, the Anthropomorphites, who, he asserted ascribed a bodily form 
to God. For Origen, the image of God in which humankind was created as 
recorded in Genesis 1:27 was not the outer person but the inner person (2 
Cor. 4:16)—soul rather than flesh, although Origen does not use that 
language here. Therefore, since the inner person is not corporeal, neither 
should God be thought of in that way (ComRm 1.22.9-11 (SC 532: 268— 
270). What we read is not Origen offering any neutral, unbiased, or 
comprehensive statements about the imago Dei but responding simply to an 
opponent. This is entirely something a forensic perspective on Origen's 
approach to writing biblical commentaries would suggest. 

Of course, this is not to say that refuting the charge of God's 
predeterminism of the world was the only task occupying Origen in the 
commentary. While dealing with the Gnostics was a motivation in writing 
the work, it was not the only task Origen set himself. He did offer a range of 
insights about what he understood the text to mean completely unrelated to 
the issue of Gnosticism. Sometimes he was refuting the teachings of other 


opponents, like the rigourism of what appear to be Novatianists in his 
comments on Romans 2:11 (ComRm 2.5.27 (SC 532: 334)). 

Basilides’ notion of metempsychosis (the idea akin to reincarnation 
whereby a soul is transferred from one body to another and that an 
individual is punished for the sins of a past life), derived from Romans 7:9 
is rejected by Origen’s attention to Paul's precise expression (ComRm 
5.1.25 (SC 539: 382)). Romans 11:16—24, about branches of the olive tree 
being broken off and others grafted on, should be sufficient proof against 
such a notion that souls will always be saved or that they would never be 
saved (ComRm 8.10.1 (SC 543: 550)) Valentinus and Basilides were 
specifically named at this point. The salvation of Jews and Gentiles as 
branches, either growing naturally or grafted onto the tree, was due to free 
will in Origen’s estimation (ComRm 8.12.3 (SC 543: 580)). 

At other times, indeed much of the time, the comments seem to be 
unrelated to any opponent at all. It has to be conceded that even though 
there is something of a forensic flavour to parts of the commentary, biblical 
commentary cannot be seen simply as a form of forensic rhetoric. Origen 
was guided necessarily by the wide variety of things that Paul had to say in 
Romans itself, like flesh and spirit, law and Spirit, death and life, slavery 
and adoption. While some of these were linked to the idea of free will, not 
all of them were interpreted in this way. So, it would be prudent to assert 
that Origen employed some forensic rhetorical techniques in the 
construction of his biblical commentary, rather than say that this work is in 
any way a written piece of forensic oratory. 

In dealing with the Scriptures Origen is dealing with texts. Orators all 
learned how to deal with unhelpful texts, particularly laws, for the 
construction of their arguments: one could argue for the letter of the law if 
the opponent argued for the spirit of the law, and one could argue for the 
spirit of the law if the opponent argued for the letter of the law (RhetHer 
1.11.19; Cicero, /nuRhet 1.43.125; Quintilian, Inst 7.6.1—12). It would not 
be far wrong to say that for Christians the Scriptures were the law of belief 
and practice (the regula fidei in Tertullian's hands, for example; see 
Countryman 1982; Blowers 1997), and that Christian intellectuals like 
Origen could use such skills in advancing their own interpretation against 
any number of opponents. We know that Origen was familiar with this 
concept of letter and spirit, for he refers to it when discussing Romans 2:7— 
11 (ComRm 2.5.5 (SC 532: 310)). In selecting a particular interpretation of 


a passage Origen did not always refer to an opposing viewpoint, but one 
can imagine that often he did have one in mind. Thus, Origen is an advocate 
for the circumcision of the heart, the spiritual dimension of the literal 
circumcision of the flesh, and probably he was influenced not only by the 
statements in Romans 2:26-27, but by Marcion’s rejection of Judaism. For 
Origen the solution was not to eliminate all circumcision but to emphasize 
its deeper spiritual meaning (ComRm 2.9.1—2.10.24 (SC 532: 370—444)). 
However, the fact that he probably had Marcion in mind in all of this is only 
acknowledged once in this lengthy discussion (ComRm 2.9.32 (SC 532: 
404)). 

The other task that Origen seems to have set himself was to find the 
concordance between the Scriptures and to reconcile seemingly conflicting 
passages (See Morlet 2011). One should not confuse this with Origen’s 
three levels of meaning in Scripture, for Origen could find those levels of 
meaning present concurrently in a scriptural passage, whereas the 
rhetoricians were arguing for alternative ways of interpreting. Of course, 
having a mystical meaning to a passage of Scripture was convenient, 
particularly if it was held to be unclear to the general reader (ComRm 2.4.11 
(SC 532: 302-304)). Even modern scholarship grapples with exactly what 
Origen meant by this triple level of reading Scripture (Demura 2009). His 
ability to employ it made it that much more difficult for anyone to disagree 
with Origen’s exegesis. 

While classical rhetoric employed the enthymeme (the abbreviated 
syllogism) to construct argument and therefore promoted logical 
demonstration as the best means of proof (see Burnyeat 1994), Origen did 
not copy the practice directly, although there is a sense of it throughout the 
commentary. Instead of premises per se, Origen employed other passages of 
Scripture: Scripture explained Scripture and demonstrated that nothing 
within it was really contradictory. In this manner he sought to persuade his 
reader that his interpretation of a passage’s meaning was the correct one. 
Indeed, a considerable portion of the entire commentary is either direct or 
indirect quotation of scriptural passages. 


ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY ON ROMANS—RHETORICAL 


In terms of style it is clear that Origen was familiar with the rhetorical 
tradition for at one point he refers to hyperbaton in Romans 1:13-15 
(ComRm 1.15.1 (SC 532: 218)). Hyperbaton is a trope or figure of speech in 
which word order is altered through either anastrophe or transposition 
(RhetHer 4.32.44; Quintilian, Inst 8.6.62—67; 9.1.3, 24). It might not be 
something he used in his own commentary, but it was certainly something 
about which he knew. 

On a more general level, Origen notes that Paul himself in writing 
Romans has an incoherent sequence of thought (ordo dicendi) (ComRm 
3.1.1-2 (SC 539: 36-38)). Clarity of thought and its logical expression were 
important to Origen, even if the full panoply of oratorical stylistic skill was 
not. He complains about Paul's frequent digressions, even though he 
himself had just devoted an inordinate space to a digression on circumcision 
(which, no doubt, he would not have considered a digression). Elsewhere, 
Origen notes Paul's confused expression in Romans 6:16, but excuses the 
apostle as someone who admitted a lack of training in speech (ComRm 
6.3.1 (SC 543: 100)). Of course, the implication is that Origen is well 
trained in the art of expressing himself, not only clearly but cleverly. 

At one point Origen seems to want to imitate Paul when he notes that 
there are some who preach with great eloquence, obviously well trained in 
the classical art, but who fail to move their listeners beyond delighting them 
to a level of conversion. In contrast, others, using simple and uneducated 
words, manage to achieve widespread conversion of sinners (ComRm 9.2.2 


(SC 555: 82)). Without God's grace one’s eloquence counts for nothing. !! 
Of course, this is an artful rhetorical claim in itself. Origen obviously 
wanted his readers to identify his words as artless and unformed, so that 
through his humble and imperfect style the grace of God might lead readers 
to a better lived faith. In this way his statement does contribute something 
to an ethos of his character as participant in this circle of communication. 

Indeed, much of Origen’s style in his Pauline commentaries derives 
directly from Paul's own, as Agnes Bastit-Kalinowska (2011) has observed, 
whether that be in the employment of antithesis, paradox, metaphor, 
example, or visualization. 


Origen notes that Paul’s use of a variety of words for humanity as 
ungodly, weak, or sinners was not by accident, but through a skill whereby 
the use of synonyms covered the full range of sin (ComRm 4.11.1 (SC 539: 
324)). That Origen could identify this in Paul is an indication that he was 
well aware of the rhetorical technique. This was not the only occasion on 
which Origen commented favourably on Paul’s rhetorical skills (ComRm 
5.2.2 (SC 539: 406)). 

We find the occasional use of ratiocinatio, one of the figures of speech 
(or of thought, according to Quintilian) involving question and answer 
(RhetHer 4.16.23; Quintilian, /nst 9.3.98). It is most often in conjunction 
with Origen's wondering about why Paul has written something the way he 
has. What need is there to add ‘in your mortal body’ after ‘sin’ in Romans 
6:12? Surely the word ‘mortal’ is superfluous! It is as a reminder that the 
body can be dead to sin and alive through the Spirit in the present life 
(Rom. 8:10) (ComRm 6.1.5 (SC 543: 92)). Contrary to any 
misinterpretation about there being two bodies Origen appeals to 1 
Corinthians 15:53 that the mortal body puts on immortality to show that 
there is only one body. 

When he used example (exemplum) or simile (imago), two of the figures 
of thought (RhetHer 4.49.62; Quintilian, /nst 5.11.1—43; 8.3.72-82 (who did 
not treat them as figures)), Origen often made use of medical imagery, for 
the parallels between sickness and health on the one hand and sin and grace 
and death and life on the other, made this an easy fit. The physician appears 
as the agent of this transformation (ComRm 7.4.1 (SC 543: 292)). On one 
occasion he uses the image of a royal palace with a vast number of 
entrances and exits to state that Paul slips imperceptibly between his own 
argument and that of his opponents (in this case, Origen thought, stated in 
Romans 9:14-19) (ComRm 7.14.1 (SC 543: 380)). Origen cannot accept 
these as Paul’s own words, for it would make Paul adopt an interpretation 
of Exodus 33:19 that has God pick and choose to whom mercy and 
compassion are shown (thereby removing blame on those who do not 
receive it for being the way they are). Origen wants to preserve the idea that 
salvation is for the person who strives for it and who exercises free will 
(ComRm 7.14.2 (SC 543: 382—384)). For Origen, blissfully unaware of the 
later Pelagian controversy, it was fine to say that human will initiates the 
process of salvation and God’s grace completes it (see Ogliari 2003). This 
attribution of the words here to an opponent has not been accepted by 


modern biblical commentators, and they have rejected Origen’s 
interpretation at this point (Boyd 1966). 


CONCLUSION 


Rufinus ends his translation of Origen’s Commentarium in Epistolam ad 
Romanos with some further comment about how he rendered the Greek 
original into Latin by expanding some parts and condensing others. There is 
no peroratio as one would expect in a forensic piece, where the orator sums 
up his argument and drives home the point about someone’s guilt or 
innocence, or in this case, with reinforcing the point that the Gnostics like 
Marcion have misinterpreted Paul on the topic of free will (and many others 
besides). While this indeed was Origen’s point throughout his commentary, 
it does not so dominate the work as to be overwhelming. 

Biblical commentary is not a genre where one would expect to find much 
by way of an influence of classical rhetoric. The line-by-line nature of the 
task gives such works a shape unfamiliar to exponents of the classical art. 
The point that I have wished to present here is that, despite this, 
commentaries engaged as much in persuasion as they did in exposition, and 
in that regard had a rhetorical dimension as commentators sought to 
convince their readers that their interpretation was the correct one. 

With regard to Romans, Origen had opponents in mind and his 
commentary often was directed against them, particularly Marcion and 
other Gnostics. Although, following the structure of Romans, Origen had 
many things to say, we can detect that countering Gnostic views about the 
lack of human free will was an important task Origen had set himself. This 
was the forensic objective in Origen's mind: to show that Paul was a 
believer in human free will. Further, Origen's familiarity with the tenets of 
classical rhetorical style is revealed in the comments he sometimes made 
about style in Paul's writing. While the commentary genre did not lend 
itself to the full flowering of stylistic considerations we find in the 
rhetorical handbooks, Origen was concerned to find a style that persuaded 
his readers that he was concerned with explaining the truth, and such a style 
was simple and unadorned. 

An examination of the influence of classical forensic shows that Origen 
was concerned to prove his interpretations and understandings of Paul as 


much as, if not more than, to explain what Paul said. 


1. Origen, ComRm 1.1.1 (SC 532: 138): * ... et ex paucis huius epistulae sermonibus totius 
scripturae sensum qui arbitrii libertatem concessum a Deo homini docet conantur euertere." 

2. RhetHer 1.11.18—1.16.25; Cicero, InuRhet 1.8.10— 1.14.19; Quintilian, Inst 3.6.1-104. See 
Nadeau 1959; Braet 1987; Heath 1994. 

3. Origen, ComRm 1.5.1—3 (SC 532: 166-170). One may note a lack of sophistication here in 
reconciling freedom with predestination, other than the fact that he held them to be 
reconcilable. 

4. Other than a reference to Gen 6:3, Origen does not make use of the Hebrew Scriptures to 
explain this tripartite understanding of the human person, despite having just accused Marcion 
of having removed them from consideration as a source of evidence. On Origen's anthropology 
see Volp 2009. 

5. Alittle later, Origen, ComRm 2.1.4 (SC 532: 278), accepts that the soul can contain ungodliness 
and unrighteousness. This does not match what is being said here. In ComRm 2.7.3 (SC 532: 
350), Origen identifies conscience with spirit. 

6. Origen, ComRm 1.21.7 (SC 532: 254): ‘Non enim ui res agitur neque necessitate in alteram 
partem anima declinatur; alioquin nec culpa ei nec uirtus possit adscribi nec boni electio 
praemium nec declinatio mali supplicium mereretur; sed seruatur ei in omnibus libertas arbitrii 
ut in quod uoluerit ipsa declinet ... ° 

7. Origen, ComRm 2.4.9 (SC 532: 300—302). The question of how this relates to the concerns 
raised by Pelagius 150 years later was not Origen's concern. 

8. Origen, ComRm 3.1.7 (SC 539: 44): * ... induci autem hominibus iram pro eo quod in semet 
ipsis locum iniustitiae dederint." 

9. Origen, ComRm 6.9.7 (SC 543: 180): ‘Vt ergo iste labores suos non sibi sed gratiae Dei quae in 
ipso operabatur ascribit ita et ille carnalis opera non bona non sibi sed peccato quod in se 
habitat et operatur adnumerat.’ 

10. Origen, ComRm 7.6.5 (SC 543: 318): ‘Nam et si communi intellectu de praescientia sentiamus 
non propterea erit aliuid quia id scit Deus futurum, sed quia futurum est scitur a Deo antequam 
fiat.’ 

11. Origen, ComRm 9.2.3 (SC 555: 84): ‘Alius autem sermo est ex eruditione communi qui, 
quamuis lautus sit et arte compositus, tamen si non per gratiam uel dicitur uel scribitur delectare 
fortassis possit legentem, adducere autem ad profectum non potest auditorem." 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
BERNHARD NEUSCHAFER’S 
ORIGENES ALS PHILOLOGE 


GERARDO RODRIGUEZ-GALARZA 


INTRODUCTION 


published a critical and careful study of Origen’s use of ancient philological 
practices which remains the standard reference for all studies on the subject. 
Neuschafer decisively shifted conversations from Origen as simply an 
allegorical exegete to Origen as the earliest documented text philological 
commentator from both Greco-Roman polytheistic and Christian sources. 
His work was immediately praised internationally. One of the main goals in 
this chapter is to make Neuschafer’s contributions more accessible. In this 
chapter I set forth the historical scholarly context of the work with Origen 
studies, Neuschafer’s contributions, and future possibilities based on his 
work. 

In terms of his project, Neuschafer structures his book methodically so 
that each chapter builds on the next systematically. The first chapter 
provides the scholarly context. In the second chapter, Neuschäfer looks at 
Origen’s commentary prologues to establish without a doubt Origen’s 
engagement with philological principles from Greco-Roman sources that 
become standard during the imperial period. Chapter three focuses on 
ancient principles for establishing a reliable text. In the fourth chapter, 
Neuschafer focuses on determining the linguistic characteristics of the 
textual passages, while the fifth chapter widens the view to focus on the 
guiding principles for interpreting the Bible as a whole. 


SCHOLARSHIP CONTEXT 


of his work, and address the problem of sources in Origenian research. He 
does a thorough job on covering the history of scholarship in Origen 
research. This chapter also introduces the Greco-Roman philology history 
that is important for understanding how Origen fits within the traditions. 

Neuschafer sets up the conversation with the many debates throughout 
history on whether Origen introduced a disastrous Hellenistic worldview 
into Christianity (12). While today most scholars hold a nuanced 
appreciation of Origen, much of the history on Origen from the beginning 
focused on the dichotomy between iotopikdv-GAAnyoptikov (14). This early 
division between groups who subscribed to one model and dismissed 
Origen’s Christian commitment has fuelled much of the subsequent 
investigations into the methodologies of Origen’s works. 

In the first section of the chapter, Neuschafer provides a survey of the 
history of Origen scholarship and controversies. He begins with the patristic 
period and controversies between Antiochene interpreters and Jerome. 
Despite his earlier appreciation of Origen, Jerome quickly abandons his 
intellectual mentor (15). Neuschafer documents the influence of Origen 
through mediators in the West up until the modern period. 

When Neuschafer focuses on the Reformation period, he highlights the 
differences between Luther and Erasmus, especially Luther’s absolute 
rejection of Origen’s ‘speculative’ interpretations. As a result of these 
debates, Luther’s appreciation for Jerome’s philological contributions 
perpetuated, in the history of Christianity, uncritical views of these two 
early Christian figures. Luther’s critiques were always based on his 
personal guiding hermeneutic in the context of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant debates (17). 

Neuschafer highly praises the 1756 work by Johannes A. Ernesti, De 
Origene interpretationis librorum Sacrae Scripturae grammaticae auctore. 
Ernesti argues in his work for Origen’s careful use of ancient grammatical 
principles. Ernesti even declares Origen to precede the Antiochenes with 
historical attentiveness to the text. The Antiochenes are in some respects 
dependent on Origen’s contributions. While Ernesti’s study lacked 
substantial evidence within Origen’s own work and Greco-Roman sources, 
Neuschäfer lauds his efforts, as the earliest scholar to argue for a more 


comprehensive appreciation of Origen beyond simply allegorical exegesis 
(18). 

After discussing Adolf von Harnack’s views on Origen from the 
perspective of historical-dogmatic studies, Neuschafer proceeds with 
developments in the twentieth century. He continues with Henri de Lubac in 
contrast to R. M. Grant, J. Pépin, and R.P.C. Hanson. While de Lubac 
explores Origen’s allegorical approach within the Christian context, many 
others searched after the Greek philosophical and mythological sources of 
his thought (27). 

Neuschäfer’s review of the literature concludes with Rolf Gögler’s 1963 
study Zur Theologie des biblischen Wortes bei Origenes. Gögler makes a 
short digression in the first chapter to consider philological questions from 
the Alexandrian tradition. He identifies the principles of Aristarchus (c.144 
BCE): 1p0cmmov A&yov and “Ounpov ES Ounpov cagvitew. Neuschäfer 
critiques Gögler’s work for only mentioning the concepts briefly and not 
showing systematically how the concepts connect to the work of Origen 
(29). Thus, he demonstrates through the review of literature where there 
was still a significant gap in understanding Origen’s connection to ancient 
philological principles. 

As Neuschäfer defines his task, he makes the case for appreciating 
Origen as an intellectual who did more than just engage the philosophically 
inclined allegorical interpretations of Scripture. Prior evaluations do not 
take into account the quality of Origen’s work. In order to understand 
Origen’s position, it is important to trace the philological developments up 
to his time. 

The Homer philologists are recognized to have been active since the fifth 
century BCE, and the Alexandrian philological tradition was established in 
the third century BCE by Zenodotus. Aristarchus of Samthrace (c.144 BCE) is 
considered one of the next pioneers in Alexandrian philology after his 
master Zenodotus. Dionysius Thrax was a student of Aristarchus and is 
named as the author of a famous ancient text on philology: Téyvn 
ypoappatun (Art of Grammar). The text, although authenticity or partial 
authenticity is questioned, is considered influential and reflective of 
philological practices during the time of Origen (35). 

In Dionysius’ Art of Grammar, there are four main stages. Neuschafer 
explains the stages in the following manner: 


first the reading aloud of a passage (àvayvoottikóv), then the translation explanation with the 
objective, to understand each word and each sentence of the text, and the factual explanation of 
the historical occurrence, historical customs, time and topography and natural history data 
(éEnyntikov), further the text critical treatment of texts through comparative consideration 
assessment of various variants/interpretations (6top8wttKdov) and finally an aesthetic and moral 
evaluation (kpiotc nomuátoæv). (35) 


By recognizing how the concepts pertinent to ancient philologists are 
present in Origen, Neuschafer intends to advance the conversation to 
include another intellectual side to the prolific Christian Alexandrian. Thus 
Origen should be taken as a serious scholar who did not simply entertain 
speculative interpretations beyond the text but was also deeply committed 
to textual and historically relevant questions (36). He is not proposing a 
novel position, but Neuschafer’s work was the first to carefully document 
such a reality in a manner that has made his work the first point of contact 
on the subject and remains as relevant today as it did when it was published. 

In the final section of the first chapter, Neuschäfer addresses the issues 
surrounding the availability and applicability of sources connected to 
Origen. He meticulously explains the various manuscripts that exist in 
connection to Origen. Neuschäfer explains the importance of the scholias, 
catenae, and Philokalia texts with proper nuance. He also addresses the 
Latin and Greek texts of Origen with discussion about Jerome’s and 
Rufinus’ methods. Neuschafer explains the importance of addressing 
interpolations and adaptations. With the proper introduction to the history of 
Origen studies and the manuscript traditions he hopes more light will be 
shed on the sources present in Origen’s works. 


COMMENTARY PROLOGUES 


The second chapter on commentary prologues is an Alexandrian counterpart 
to Christoph Schäublin’s study on Antiochene exegesis (Schaublin 1974, 
66-83). Commentaries in the ancient world were based on poetic, 
philosophical, or rhetorical works. Identifying the origins of the topical 
commentary is beyond the scope of Neuschäfer’s study and the evidence is 
scarce. He points out that the earliest surviving commentary is from the 
fifth century CE by Ammonius, a commentator on Aristotle (57-58). 
Although Neuschafer does not mention another prominent commentator, a 
work published in the same year by Hadot includes Proclus, a contemporary 


of Ammonius, in the discussion of the beginnings of the Platonic- 
Aristotelian commentaries (Hadot 1987, 99-122). In the Latin tradition, 
Donatus and Servius are the earliest commentators of Virgil, but still they 
flourished in the fourth century only one hundred years prior to Ammonius 
(58). 

Origen’s Commentaries on the Psalms and Song of Songs exhibit explicit 
features from the Prologue Topic categories in ancient commentary 
literature. Specifically, Origen exhibits the poetic and philosophical type of 
commentaries which are appropriate for the Psalms and Song of Songs (84). 
Neuschafer proposes that the Commentary on Romans displays a greater 
amount of editing choices by Rufinus and that that could be a reason why 
characteristics of commentary analysis are less evident. Nevertheless, on 
the Commentary on Romans, Neuschafer finds traces of typical 
commentary analysis. On the Commentary on the Gospel of John, the 
missing elements might be attributed to the fact that it was one of his 
earliest written works (360, n. 59). Ronald Heine has pursued Neuschäfer’s 
initial insights and provided supporting evidence to support the presence of 
Prologue Topic categories in Origen’s works on the Gospel of John, Pauline 
commentaries, and Psalms commentary, albeit in a fluid unsystematic 
fashion (Heine 1995, 438-39; 2001, 2015). 

Based on the available evidence, Neuschäfer concludes that Origen is the 
earliest scholar to apply the techniques of textual commentary-prologue 
analysis in the Late Antique period (84). While he is careful to recognize 
the links of Origen’s interpretations with the Jewish traditions of his time, 
Neuschafer argues that other aspects are closely aligned with rules 
developed in Greco-Roman philological traditions which cannot be 
dismissed. 

Neuschafer points out how Origen applied the philological concepts of 
ynvg£otov (authenticity), oxomdc (purpose), ypnoiwov (usefulness), THEIC TG 
avayvooEeas (structure) and ¿ntypagñg (title analysis) in his two surviving 
commentary prologues on the Psalms and Song of Songs (67-84). The 
presence of these concepts, which are later codified, provide evidence of 
how they were applied during an earlier, more fluid period. These concepts 
are four of the six elements expected in commentary analysis that we find 
later in Ammonius and other commentators. 

As an example, Origen carefully studies the questions of authorship and 
context in relation to the Psalms (70). These are questions that he takes 


seriously. He is concerned with the question of authenticity (yhveoıov) with 
regard to the writings and is not afraid to pursue the question. Neuschafer 
points out how Origen is indebted to Jewish scholarship on the 
classification of Psalms, but also notes that the systematic discussion of 
topics such as authenticity and title analysis (€m1ypaefis) in the prologue 
reflect Greco-Roman prologue-topic influence. 

Psalm 98 (99) in particular is attributed to Moses. Origen discusses the 
reasoning behind attributing the psalm to Moses as well as the objections. 
While Origen opts to attribute authorship to Moses on account of his 
prophetic abilities, Origen’s ability to question reveals his deftness at 
engaging technical prologue commentary topics (71). Previously, Schaublin 
had demonstrated how the Psalm commentaries by Diodre of Tarsus and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia employ prologue commentary techniques 
(Schaublin 1974, 66-83). Thus, together, Neuschafer and Schaublin provide 
key insights to illustrate the complex continuity between Origen and 
Antiochene traditions. 

Origen similarly deals with the expected issues in his Commentary on the 
Song of Songs. The translated prologue of the commentary covers mainly 
the issues of oKönog, tá&ic, and éxtypaotis. In this work, Origen takes for 
granted Solomonic authorship of the book along with Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, but he engages the possible historical context of each text in 
the life of the author under the prologue topic of tá&c. While Origen links 
the books by content to the founding historical fathers of the Old Testament 
(Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob), he also connects the works to the 
philosophical stages discussed during his time of logic by connecting the 
moral to Proverbs, natural reason to Ecclesiastes, and Enonteia (literature 
connected to the higher levels of contemplation) to Song of Songs (82). 
Origen's commentary prologue concludes with a detailed examination of its 
title in connection to other knowledge of Solomon from the Bible as well as 
additional songs identified in the Bible. 

Neuscháfer's careful analysis provides solid connections to Origen's 
Jewish and Greco-Roman sources. While he provides good evidence, the 
discussion of commentary prologues in Origen should also be connected to 
the independent study by Hadot. Hadot provides a more sustained analysis 
of Origen’s commentary on Song of Songs and also the Aristotelian— 
Platonic philosophical commentary tradition. She shows the great proximity 
of Origen's themes to Neo-Platonic commentaries very effectively and 


comprehensively. Hadot also provides an appendix with outlines of 
Aristotelian, Platonic commentaries with Origen’s outline at the end (Hadot 
1987, 120-122). Nevertheless, Neuschafer and Hadot provide 
complementary evidence that still supports Origen as the earliest scholar 
with surviving works to apply techniques from Greco-Roman philology on 
commentary prologue traditions. N.G. Wilson even entertained the 
hypothesis that Origen’s prologues may be responsible, or at least one of the 
influencing factors, for the later development of the more formal accessus 
in medieval commentaries (Wilson 1989, 136). 


TEXT CRITICISM METHODS 


In chapter three Neuschafer examines the methods of text criticism under 
ótopOotikóv which is concerned with establishing a reliable text. The 
chapter examines the available data we have on Origen's large-scale project 
of the Hexapla, a six-column text that sets side by side manuscript versions 
of the Hebrew and Greek Old Testament. Neuschafer also looks at the data 
we have in Origen's commentaries and concludes by comparing Origen's 
statements with statements from Greco-Roman philologists. 

He looks carefully at how Origen made the decisions of handling texts 
during the composition of the Hexapla. Such an undertaking is difficult 
because of the scant evidence that is available. The comments in Origen's 
surviving works are few, only fragments of the Hexapla have survived, and 
the knowledge of philology during the Roman imperial period before 
Origen is limited. Neuscháfer provides a careful study that is also judicious 
on the conclusions on text criticism. 

Ultimately, Neuschafer determines that Origen was a cautious scholar 
who still reflected on the standard expectations of philology when 
considering possibilities on the texts. He finds that the purpose of the 
Hexapla was more limited in scope. Origen's intention does not appear to 
be the creation of a Hebrew original text but rather a more accurate LXX 
text. To claim that Origen wished an accurate Hebrew text is unsupported 
by the limited evidence we have; the evidence points to the establishment of 
a more accurate LXX focused on the LXX column of the Hexapla. Such a 
text would serve to address questions or accusations from Jewish critics 
(100; 102). 


Other debates on the purpose of the Hexapla have considered whether the 
text was meant to 1) be a more reliable, scholarly text for the church 
community, 2) uphold the received Septuagint while providing information 
for Jewish—Christian debates, or 3) a private tool for scholars (Schaper 
1998, 11; Nautin 1977). Schaper points out how the evidence for the third 
option is lacking and argues for a combination of the first two options 
which are methodically addressed by Neuschafer. 

Neuscháfer's chapter is divided into three sections. The first section 
looks at the text-critical methods on the Hexapla. This section uses 
fragments of the Hexapla, Origen’s self-witness, and statements from early 
Church Fathers. Each source is limited in its own way: we only have a few 
manuscript fragments available; Origen’s own comments are few; and there 
are difficulties inherent when working with second-hand sources (86). 
Nevertheless, Neuschafer navigates through the material effectively and 
convincingly. 

In the section on the Hexapla, Neuschäfer addresses the questions of 
diapwvia and Avriypapa. The diapavia refers to textual disagreements 
between manuscripts and Avriypagpa to duplicates within the manuscript 
traditions. In trying to discern and identify the cause of those 
inconsistencies, Origen focuses on three possibilities. The first point of 
focus is on quantitative differences between the LXX and the Hebrew text. 
Here, Origen follows the philological tradition of marking additional 
material in the LXX with an obelisk and omissions in the LXX manuscripts 
with an asterisk. In order to reconstruct a text, Origen would use alternate 
available editions (Aoınai é&kóóoezic) to fill in the void but he would include 
the asterisk to denote the initial philological problem (89). 

The second area of Origen's focus included the quantitative differences 
between LXX manuscript traditions themselves. Again, Origen uses the 
technical marks of the obelisk and asterisk when needed. In the third area of 
concern, he focuses on the duplication of materials (&vtiypaga tfj nañaðs 
ówiOrkno) in the LXX manuscript traditions and Hebrew texts. Here Origen 
focuses on duplicate narratives in the Old Testament but also LXX 
deviations from the Hebrew text. In the third area, the difficulties are more 
complicated because it deals with variants in both LXX manuscript 
traditions as well as Hebrew manuscript traditions (90). 

Origen explicitly addresses the questions of philological notations in his 
Commentary on Matthew 15:14 and the Epistula ad Africanum. In the 


Commentary on Matthew Origen himself explains the issues with LXX 
variants and the use of the obelisk and asterisk to document his critical text. 
It is also in this commentary that Origen uses the technical term dvtiypaga 
in a more comprehensive way. In his letter to Africanus, Origen also 
discusses the problems of additions and omissions when working on 
definitive texts, specifically the book of Daniel. Origen points out the many 
differences that exist between the Hebrew text and Greek texts. In various 
instances, the Greek text is longer or shorter than the Hebrew counterpart. 
Thus, Origen admits the difficulties of arguing with certainty which version 
is the most accurate. The unique aspect of the letter is that it does not 
address simply the integrity of words or sentences, but the integrity of an 
entire book. 

The second section of the chapter looks at the text-critical method in 
Origen’s commentary works. Here again, Origen’s exegesis of Matthew 
15:14 is an essential text (103). Origen appears to classify the issue of 
diag@via under avtiypaga. He looks at wording deviations between 
manuscripts as well as vocabulary divergences. Origen also demonstrates 
awareness of errors due to negligence or intentional interventions. 
Interestingly, in some instances Origen makes emendations based on the 
Hebrew text despite agreement between the Greek texts (121). Origen 
considers carefully all possibilities. As criteria, Origen works through intra- 
text critique but also the principle of consensus between manuscripts 
(Aowa Ekd00EIc) as the external criteria reference. Nevertheless, Origen is 
cautious in making any overt changes. He is content with providing the 
critical marks in the texts, and simply considers the many possibilities that 
seem plausible, without making a final judgement in most cases out of 
reverence for the divine inspiration of the text. 

In the third section, Neuscháfer examines the relationship of Origen’s 
text-critical methods to his non-Christian counterparts. Neuschafer returns 
to the comment in the Commentary of Matthew on 15:14 (GCS 40: 388, 4— 
6) where Origen uses the technical term d516p0q@otc. The term itself is linked 
to Homeric philologists Zenodotus of Ephesus (c.284 BCE) and 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (c.257 BCE) (122). Origen’s approach is 
consistent with methods established by Homeric philologists. 

Neuschäfer looks at the concept of töAun tfjg StOopP@@oEws as an option 
mentioned and rejected by Origen. This concept refers to bold decisions on 
determining the text. There is no direct counterpart, but there seem to be 


some parallels with other philological practices. Origen opposes the concept 
on the basis of how he understands the continuity within the Church 
tradition. The concept of töAun is associated more with heretics and anti- 
Christians who make rash judgements against the inherited tradition (135). 
Origen prefers to err on the side of caution than challenge readings that lead 
to interpretations that radically deviate from—as Origen understands it— 
the Christian tradition. 

In the final section, Neuschäfer looks at the concept of oikovonia. The 
concept has theological underpinnings, but it also has philological roots. In 
the theological context it refers to God’s divine plan for caring for the world 
within salvation history. In the rhetorical-literary context the term denotes 
the intentions of the author for the entire work. It refers to the deliberate 
arrangements of the single grammatical components of speech to a 
harmonious whole (136). Neuschafer looks at Ep. Ad Africanum to show 
that the story of Susanna can be explained via the oikovouia rhetorical 
strategy. Origen believes that the Greek pun in the LXX edition was 
purposefully created to convey the Hebrew pun that is no longer accessible. 
Origen still provides answers linked to rules of philology. Studies on the 
Hexapla have continued to move forward the conversation, especially 
recently with greater attention given to the Syriac witness in the 
Syrohexapla and its history (Neuscháfer 2013; Law 2011). 

While Origen is a committed Christian, his philological decisions are 
based on established rules. His commitment to the divine inspiration of 
Scripture leads to cautious judgements, but that is also typical in Homeric 
philologists who have a deep respect for Homer. Origen always provides 
plausible conjectures and justifies his arguments through both theological 
reflections and ancient Greco-Roman philological expectations. 


EXEGETICAL METHODS 


chapter. The Eömymtıxöv is comprised of four sub-divisions of ancient 
philology: yAwoonuarıkdv, uetpikóv, teyvikóv, and iotopikóv. Origen's 
knowledge of technical terms and concepts is evident throughout his works. 

Neuschafer begins with the yAwoonuarıköv. This concept addresses the 
issue of word clarification. Origen's methods are comparable to what is 


known of classical philological approaches on this matter (141). The 
question that Neuschafer looks into is whether Origen makes use of 
available lexicons and glossaries to illuminate meanings of words in the 
Bible. Origen prefers to apply the methods by referring to biblical usage or 
the nearby context to elucidate the meaning of words. 

In addition, Origen employs the terminus technicus ovvyPew. which is 
associated with philological studies on Homeric texts. From the 
grammarian Zenodorus, based on what can be deduced from the work of 
Apollonius Sophistes (first century CE), ovvndesıa applied to word 
clarification, but also text-critical and rhetorical stylistic observations (143). 
Origen applies the concept to the internal data within the Bible in order to 
clarify terms, but also in relation to contemporary usage. Origen attempts to 
bridge the gap between how terms are appropriated in his own time and 
contrast such application with how they are employed within a specific 
biblical book or across multiple biblical texts in order to elucidate the 
meaning or possible networks of meaning. 

On the question whether Origen used non-Christian lexical resources, 
Neuschafer admits the difficulty of identifying Origen’s actual source, but 
finds very good similarities with the work of the Stoic thinker Herophilus. 
Neuschafer finds no evidence for direct dependence, but the information in 
Origen’s sources points towards the Alexandrian’s shared knowledge of 
accepted technical language in philology (154). 

Most of Neuschäfer’s energy is directed to the iotopıköv. He points out 
that this focus in ancient exegetical methods is grounded within the context 
of the éyKvKAlog madsia. The Panegyric by his student Gregory 
Thaumaturgus illustrates how Origen incorporated methods from Greco- 
Roman classical education into a Christian context. In Origen’s own words 
there is a telling passage where he responds to Celsus by describing a 
hypothetical pedagogy in stages of how Origen would instruct students 
(CCels 3.58 (GCS 2, 253.8-20)). In his own works, we see how Origen 
applies his investigative acumen with contemporary resources to address 
issues of chronology, topography, astronomy, astrology, mineralogy, 
zoology, and medicine. Origen’s erudition and wide scope of knowledge is 
highlighted in this section. 

Origen’s indebtedness to Greco-Roman sources is acknowledged on 
some occasions. On other instances, his treatment of the subject reveals his 
sources, such as his discussion on the on&pua ABpadu on John 8:37 which 


is linked to Stoic deliberations on onepuorikoi Adyot (200; ComJn 20.1—45 
(GCS 10, 327-334)). Neuschafer provides a rich resource on how these 
philosophical resources appear in the works of the Alexandrian. Neuschafer 
suggests that Origen’s knowledge could be compared to the Stoic thinker 
Poseidonius of Rhodes as a counterpart in this area (201). 

The next subject in the chapter investigates Origen’s application of the 
TEYVIKOV, grammatical-rhetorical exegesis. Here, Neuschafer points out the 
theories of exegesis from various thinkers, but especially Asclepiades of 
Myrlea (202). Asclepiades subdivides the approaches and considers the 
iotopıköv and teyvikov as help disciplines of ypaunarıköv. While the 
iotopıköv dealt with contextuality in an interdisciplinary fashion, the 
TEXVIKOV is more concerned with the function and usage of language. 

Neuschafer looks at Origen's analysis on the use of the definite article or 
lack thereof in John 1:1 (ComJn 2.12—20 (GCS 10, 54-55)). While there 
was no official teaching during the imperial period, Neuscháfer points out 
the importance of Apollonius Dyscolus as a source for understanding the 
debate at the time (204). Dionysius Thrax also is deserving of further 
investigation for comparison with Origen. Origen's application and usage of 
technical philological terms matches what is found in ancient philologists. 

In addition to Origen's analysis of the definite article usage in John 1:1, 
there are other important examples that Neuschàfer points out. Origen 
makes use of technical terminology to discuss rules on predicates, 
imperative, indicative, and optative forms among others (205—209). In the 
process, Neuschäfer identifies connections to Stoic grammatical analysis for 
example, as found in Diogenes Laertius, on the distinctions between 
acimpata and émamopyntikov as judgement and proposition (211; Diogenes 
Laertius 7.68). Specifically, the term o$vósopog appears in Origen’s 
analysis of ComMt 10.24 (GCS 40, 33.20-23). The clarification and 
analysis of terms in Diogenes provides a comparable context for Origen’s 
own clarification topics. 

The evidence on Origen’s reliance on Stoic grammatical principles 
continues to grow in this section. Neuschafer shows how Origen applies the 
Stoic distinction between tpönog and oyfjua. Under tpönog he identifies 
how Origen understands the identification of how each specific statement 
functions (Ovonatomoia, KATAXPNOIS, HETAPOPA, GVVEKÖOXN, petovupía, 
Eupaoıs, Enitaoıs, AVENoIc) (220-226). While Origen may identify the 


purpose of passages to have non-literal signification, by identifying the 
proper category, Origen sees himself as doing the plain sense of the reading. 

Under oyfjua there are two subdivisions: oyńuata tfjg Aé$goG and 
oynuata TiS dtavoiag (228-240). Neuschafer treats these divisions 
carefully by examining their corresponding subdivisions. The purpose of 
the oynpata tfj; AéSEwc is to examine the literary structure of the text and 
the sentence in particular. The oyruata tfjg ótxvoíag focuses more 
specifically on the rhetorical strategies or intentions of the author, which 
include allegorical and intellectual teachings derived from the text. 

In this lengthy section on the texyvıxöv Neuscháfer demonstrates his 
careful and precise attention to details. In particular, he leaves the reader 
without doubt that Origen was influenced by Stoic grammatical teachings 
and that Origen understood the critical distinctions between sophisticated 
literary concepts. While Neuschafer is understandably cautious, it is clear 
that Origen learned Stoic grammatical methods directly or indirectly. 
Origen was not the first Christian to appropriate such scholarship from 
Greco-Roman education, but he was the earliest to critically apply it on a 
large-scale basis within his biblical exegesis corpus (239). 

In the final section of the chapter Neuschafer examines metre and style 
criticism (uetpikóv). This section sets up the final chapter of Neuschäfer’s 
study. In this section he focuses on Origen's comments on John and Paul 
(243). By analysing the styles of these biblical authors, Origen admits the 
quality of their writing style was inferior to Greco-Roman literature. While 
Origen may or may not have considered the metrical analysis of Hebrew 
texts, we do know that he had to wrestle with the mediocre style found in 
the New Testament. Although this section concludes Origen's assessment 
on the inferior quality of the biblical texts, the following chapter pursues 
Origen's solutions to defend the integrity of the New Testament texts. 


PRIMARY PRINCIPLES OF PHILOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


Kploıg nomuátov, TO ztpóoonov TO A£yov, "Ounpov ¿ë Ounpov oapnvilew. 
Neuschafer expands the scope of the study to understand the principles that 
guide Origen's engagement with the Bible as a whole and not simply 


specific passages. It is in this section that he attempts to outline more 
specifically the theological principles embedded within Origen’s 
philological assessments. 

Most of the chapter focuses on Kpioic zou]uátov—the principles for the 
aesthetic and moral evaluation of texts—which serves as the key to 
addressing the concluding questions at the end of chapter four. Under what 
criteria can the Bible be evaluated? While the concept of kpioic mompUatav 
was not typical in Alexandrian philology, the eventual standards were 
discernible during Origen’s time (248). In his own context, Origen wrestles 
with the accepted double-objective theory for literature which considers the 
inherent power/authority of the text (d0vapuic/ingenium) and the technical 
literary quality (literary aesthetic standards) (téyvn/ars) (253). 

With regard to the téyvn component, while it seems self-evident after the 
fact, Neuschafer provides the decisive argument that Origen should be 
viewed in dialogue with contemporary philologists. Origen accepts their 
standards to acknowledge the linguistic inferiority of the text. But Origen 
points to the Bible’s own self witness in Paul’s letter of Second Corinthians 
11:6 where Paul admits to be iówotro TH Aóyo (254). 

Origen embraces the assessment of the Bible as a work of poor literary 
quality. He presses the argument further to assert the aesthetic inferiority as 
an intentional quality that reveals the true power of the Bible (255; see 
CCels 7.59 (GCS 3, 208)). Origen's unreserved critique of the Bible reflects 
his connection to Hellenistic values linked to obv0zoig AéG$gog both 
conceptually and in the technical terms integrated into his analysis. On the 
one hand, Origen uses Hellenistic standards to criticize the aesthetic 
inferiority of the text, and on the other, he uses resources from the Socratic- 
Platonic traditions in order to neutralize the impact of the literary deficiency 
in the text. 

It is precisely through the aesthetic inferiority of the text that its divine 
authority is apparent. Origen applies Plato's own critique of rhetorical 
sophistry and flourish. Origen also critiques the focus on deceptive 
yvyaycpíta (soul-persuasion) in order to centre his argument under integrity 
through the pursuit of aAndeıa and kowogpéàsia (common good) (256). 
Again, Origen is not unique in how he addresses the challenge to defend the 
biblical text; he utilizes resources within the Hellenistic traditions to both 
criticize and defend the integrity of the biblical text. 


Origen latches on to First Corinthians 2:4 where Paul acknowledges that 
his own authority is not based on wisdom but on the Spirit and power 
(ovvaptc) linked to God (257). Origen’s argument focuses on the biblical 
witness that rejects the standards of literary elites. The Bible’s deficiency in 
linguistic—stylistic and rhetorical-technical aspects reveal the text’s 
steadfastness in unadorned truth. The popularity of the Bible, despite its 
deficiencies, also serves as a supporting argument for its divine provenance 
(258). 

Two concepts become important to Origen according to Neuschäfer: 
oopéreia and yprioyıog. The concept of pésa refers to the healing 
possibilities of the Bible in terms of morality and salvation. The concept of 
ypnouroc covers the usefulness of the text for all people. As such, the 
concepts counter any esoteric understanding of the text that is only of 
benefit for a few. By focusing on these two concepts as key to his theory of 
Kpíoig nomuátov, Origen, while highly learned, defends the value of the 
text for people of all social, ethnic, educational, and economic backgrounds. 

These two key concepts are foundational to the overarching goals of 
Origen. They in fact would override a debate about the literal and 
allegorical reading of Scripture. Origen’s main focus is to discern the 
salvific plan of God for the world which is centred on the work of God and 
moral advancement (261). If that is the main objective of the biblical text, 
whether one finds it in the literal or allegorical reading is irrelevant; the 
main concern is to discern the will of God. Seeking the deeper sense of 
Scripture linked to God’s plan of salvation should be the guiding 
hermeneutic according to Origen. Thus, God as both the source and telos of 
the Christian proves to be the foundation for Origen’s enterprise, although 
he applies the tools and criteria based on the kpioic nomuátov standards 
found in Greco-Roman thinkers. 

The concept of tò np6öow@nov tò A&yov has a long history dating to the 
classical Greek period. It refers to identifying the speaker of the text. It is 
discussed in connection to the study of fictional and poetic literature. The 
concept is important in the Aristotelian theories of character depiction 
(266). In the tradition prior to Origen, it was not uncommon to address the 
question of tò nP6ow@nov TO A&yov. 

The subject of tò np6ownov tò A&yov was addressed by Philo, Justin, 
Clement, Tertullian, and Hippolytus among others. It is a subject that 
Origen addresses in his surviving Psalm commentary literature and 


Philokalia fragments. Particularly in the Psalms, Origen needed to identify 
the speaker, whether it was David, Christ, or the Holy Spirit among the 
possibilities (272). His assertion that he always finds the ultimate author as 
Christ or the Holy Spirit reveals his Christian commitment while he 
employs established Greco-Roman methods to address critically the 
questions raised by the texts at multiple levels (276). Origen’s analysis to 
address possible historical and/or salvific themes in the text includes critical 
reflection on the context of the ‘speaker’ as well as the significance of the 
message within salvation history. 

The final concept of "Ounpov é$ Ounpov oagnvicew is crucial to provide 
nuance in contrast to uncritical statements about Origen’s exegetical 
methods. The concept refers to clarifying difficulties in a text based on 
other statements made by the author. Typically, there are two problems 
aoäpeıa (lack of clarity) and dupiBodia (ambiguity) (278). Once the 
difficulties are identified, Origen consistently seeks to answer questions on 
a scriptural text based on what he finds in other biblical books. Origen 
seeks to explain properly any lack of clarity or inconsistency that appears 
within biblical books by restricting himself to passages within the Bible. 

In many ways, Origen’s faithfulness to this Greco-Roman concept 
restrains his allegorical interpretations. His allegory is in fact more cautious 
compared to the findings of some previous scholars. This method also 
works to stress the unity of both biblical testaments. The Old Testament 
helps clarify the New Testament, but at the same time, the New Testament 
helps clarify the Old Testament. The Holy Spirit is present in both and a 
Christological hermeneutic guides Origen (281). 

This methodological principle serves to counteract two major Christian 
tendencies that preoccupied early Christians. Some individuals wished to 
dispense with the Old Testament, but Origen counteracts with the singular 
authorial connection to the Holy Spirit. Others wished to expand upon the 
biblical texts accepted at the time, but Origen limits the literature in order to 
restrain allegorical tendencies that might ignore accepted revelation. For 
Origen, both testaments served as a odupwvia and Evörng (281). 

For Neuscháfer, Origen is a critical and careful scholar. While an unclear 
term (Godage) might open an opportunity for speculative allegory, it was 
not an arbitrary decision. In addition, Origen limits his speculations within 
the biblical texts. Origen’s own motivation towards fidelity should be seen 
as genuine although some of his conclusions might be considered 


questionable within those guidelines. According to Neuscháfer, Origen is 
committed to methods that shed light on the biblical text and are beneficial, 
within the grammar of salvation, to him and his readers (284). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Neuschafer concludes by gathering again the main details from his work 
that point in the direction of Origen as an educated individual trained in 
philology. He admits that there are historical gaps that cannot be glossed 
over: there is no direct evidence that confirms Origen's actual schooling or 
training (the Ep. ad Greg. must be excluded based on text-critical 
principles) (290). Nevertheless, Neuschafer defends his thesis based on 
Origen's own works which clearly integrate concepts and methodologies 
established in Hellenistic and imperial times. 

We find evidence of Origen employing imperial textual-criticism 
principles in his commentary prologues. Origen engages with manuscripts 
of the Old Testament using the grammar markers established by 
Alexandrian philologists. In contrast to his counterparts, Origen is a 
cautious scholar within the imperial philology context who never dismisses 
variants lightly; he restrains from making bold decisions that would 
effectively dismiss one manuscript witness over another (tóÀum TAG 
ótopOcogoc) (289). On exegetical methods Origen clearly reflects 
principles found in Stoic and imperial lexicons and dictionaries; while 
direct dependence is not possible to ascertain, Origen stands within 
contemporary traditions. He also reveals his awareness of major Hellenistic 
thinkers throughout his works. 

Origen's grappling with textual issues that emerge in the texts include the 
application of concepts from Greco-Roman philological sources. He 
assesses the Bible in accordance with the established norms and 
expectations for sophisticated literary texts. Origen responds to critiques or 
possible critiques on the texts based on the standards of Kpioic nompátov 
found in imperial philologists. At the end, Origen sides with a Christian 
position on the validity of the Bible based on its power and usefulness for 
the way of salvation (291). 

Ultimately, Neuscháfer states that his goal was to break down the view of 
Origen as allegoricus semper interpres (292). He challenges the scholarship 


that resorted to binary assessments of Origen in order to take seriously the 
complexity and multi-layered nature inherent in Origen studies. Origen is 
an individual who defies simple classification. The study of the principles 
of his philology is meant to further accentuate the intellectual genius of 
Origen within his own time and his commitment to his Christian faith. At 
the end of the study, Neuschafer leaves his reader with a question on 
whether Origen the allegorical exegete and Origen the biblical philologist 
represent two distinct pictures in opposition to each other or in harmony 
with each other. His final sentence suggests that further research needs to be 
dedicated to Origen’s hermeneutical foundation and  linguistic- 
philosophical assumptions. While subsequent scholars have explored the 
link between Origen’s hermeneutic and linguistic-philosophical principles, 
much more work to better understand it remains ahead. In this influential 
work Neuschafer set a strong foundation to build upon for future Origen 
scholars. 
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CHAPTER 10 


RETHINKING THE 
ALEXANDRIAN-ANTIOCHENE 
HERMENEUTICAL ANTITHESIS 


FRANCES YOUNG 


WHY A RE-THINK? 


MODERNITY encouraged the notion that historical truth is parallel to 
scientific discovery: the objective investigator reconstructs from the 
evidence what really happened. It is now evident that this is a distortion of 
the scholarly process. In the first place, it underestimates the contribution of 
the scholar’s point of view and the significant ways in which the paradigms 
accepted in the scholarly community may, indeed do, shift. In the second 
place, it ignores the dynamics of argument and critique by which 
scholarship proceeds, one generation correcting or upsetting the received 
accounts of its predecessor generation and offering new insights. In the 
third place, it assumes that a true account of the past is possible, when in 
fact every presentation is bound to be partial and selective, honing as it does 
a comprehensible narrative out of disparate data. Classic binaries, like the 
received contrast between the so-called Alexandrian and Antiochene 
schools, are bound to be subjected to critical examination in due course, if 
only because such schematic simplifications, which seem to clarify, turn out 
to obscure a much more complex reality. 

Modernity privileged history—indeed, for the first time perceived that 


‘the past is a foreign country’,! culturally different from the present just as 
contemporary societies may display linguistic, social, and cultural 
variations. So, literary studies sought out the historical background behind 
the text as the way to provide exegesis and explanation. This both 
foregrounded reconstruction of the history of Israel and of the life and 


teaching of the historical Jesus and materially affected the approach to 
interpretation of the biblical texts. It also created the scholarly point of view 
from which early Christian exegesis of Scripture was assessed, as well as 
the early Christological controversies. In brief, the Antiochenes were hailed 
as being more concerned with the humanity of Jesus and with historical 
exegesis than the Alexandrians who were labelled as allegorists and 
described as so emphasizing the divinity of Christ as potentially to impair 
his historical existence as a fully human being. That these two features, 
Christology and exegetical techniques, had a coherent interconnection was 
assumed, and two schools or traditions were contrasted (Young 2013). The 
Antiochenes, it was said, ‘take pains to interpret biblical books as texts to 
be understood in the light both of their historical setting and of their 
historical reference’ (Norris 1990), and ‘differed from the other school in 
believing the factual and historical aspect of the text to be the primary focus 
of interpretation’ (Trigg 1988). The modern historico-critical reaction to 
traditional methods of dogmatic exegesis was thus projected back 
anachronistically onto the Antiochenes and their reaction against Origenist 
allegory (Young 1989, 1997b; O’ Keefe 2000). 

The shift towards more literary and hermeneutical approaches (often 
associated with post-modernism) brought this projection of modern 
preoccupations to consciousness. All scholarship, modern as well as 
ancient, is encultured: if Origen’s work both reflects and critically engages 
with the generally ‘Platonizing’ intellectual culture of his time (Bigg 1886; 
Edwards 2002), so twentieth-century scholarship too is embedded in a 
particular cultural ambience, one in which ‘historical development’ and 
‘evolution’ are paramount categories. Ironically, then, the reassessment of 
the Alexandrian and Antiochene hermeneutical antithesis has been driven 
by a sharper historico-critical approach to understanding what they were 
doing within their own cultural parameters, as well as a critique of the 
tendency to project onto their methods and concerns the terms of the 
modern historico-critical project. That there was a debate about allegory in 
the fourth and fifth centuries is clear, but were the issues in that debate 
those which twentieth-century scholarship assumed? That historia was an 
element in the debate is also clear, but did the ancients intend by the use of 
that term the same as a modern historian would? It was the emergence of 
such questions that initiated the process of rethinking and then identifying a 


much more complex reality than the simple binary contrast once beloved of 
standard textbooks. 


THE DEBATE ABOUT ALLEGORY 


way or another with Antioch challenged the allegorical approach to 
exegesis so highly developed in Origen’s work. These included Eustathius 
(bishop of Antioch from 324); Diodore (bishop of Tarsus from 378); 
Diodore’s pupils—Theodore (bishop of Mopsuestia from 392) and John 
Chrysostom (priest of Antioch and bishop of Constantinople from 398); and 
Theodoret (bishop of Cyrus from 423). It is worth noting that this period 
roughly coincided with, or at least overlapped, the Origenist Controversy, 
and the so-called Antiochenes were not the only ones who voiced 
reservations. Allegorical exegesis both Epiphanius and Jerome included in 
their list of charges against Origen, like the Antiochenes objecting 
particularly to the allegorization of paradise and the spiritualization of 
Resurrection (Clark 1992). The question is: what was the fundamental 
objection to allegory? Was it principally methodological? Or was it driven 
by other considerations? 

Eustathius’ treatise, On the Witch of Endor and Against Origen, repays 
careful examination (Young 1989, 1997a; Greer and Mitchell 2007). He 
takes issue with Origen for suggesting that evidence of Resurrection is 
provided by Saul’s meeting with Samuel through the necromancy of the 
witch of Endor. He actually accuses Origen of being too ‘literal’, in the 
sense of paying attention to words rather than realities—you get a very 
different angle on the story if you read the text more contextually, he 
implies, and also take seriously the Greek word for the so-called witch: 
engastrimythos means ‘one who regurgitates myths or illusions’. Samuel 
did not literally rise from Hades to meet Saul—rather Saul was induced to 
believe he was conversing with Samuel, the Devil working on his mad mind 
through the witch. Origen has failed to observe the akolouthia or sequence 
of the narrative, and has taken words ‘literally’ without respect to the 
overall subject matter. Eustathius points out that only God can raise the 
dead and therefore the witch cannot have done it, and then exploits every 
detail of the conversation between Saul and the witch to confirm that it was 


all a matter of dissimulation of the Devil, and must be treated as false in the 
light of scriptural laws against sorcery and consulting mediums. Eustathius’ 
principal objection to Origen is that here he pays too much attention to ‘the 
letter’, while elsewhere allegorizing away the key stories of salvation 
history, such as Creation, paradise and even Gospel-narratives, through 
taking them spiritually. Eustathius is not so much concerned about 
exegetical method, but about a tendency not to honour the overarching 
narrative sequence of God’s providential engagement with the material 
world. 

The question of allegory is most probably considered by Diodore in a 
commentary on the Psalms,” specifically in the prologue and the preface to 
Psalm 118 (Maries 1919; Froehlich 1984). This again emphasizes the 
akolouthia of the text, as well as the need to examine the wording carefully 
to decide what should be taken as figurative expression, parable, or enigma. 
These figures of speech are differentiated from allegory: something ‘real’ in 
the text points beyond itself, and has a kind of double sense. Hyperbole is a 
sign that one should look for such ‘extra’ meaning, especially in prophetic 
texts; but ‘what is emphatically not present is allegory’. ‘Of course, some 
interpreters have fancied that it is,’ he adds, treating allegory as ‘Greek 
usage’. Scripture does not abrogate the historia, but ‘theorizes’. When Paul 
uses the term ‘allegory’ apropos of Sarah and Hagar in Galatians, what he 
really means is this theoria. 

Theodore likewise addresses Paul’s usage, both in his work Against the 
Allegorists (McLeod 2009) and in his commentary on Galatians (Swete 
1880; Froehlich 1984). He recognizes that Paul is using a figure of speech 
by which Sarah and Hagar represent the two covenants, and acknowledges 
that allegorists have appealed to this text to justify their practice: ‘they 
misuse the apostle’s term as a blank authorisation to abolish all meanings of 
scripture’. But he insists that their procedures are not the same as what Paul 
was doing. The Apostle does not do away with the historia, but notes 
correspondences between the narrative and his own understanding. To lose 
the thrust of the narrative would invalidate Paul’s argument, for comparison 
is not possible if there are not two things to compare: ‘Paul gives historia 
priority over other considerations.’ Like Eustathius, Theodore objects to the 
kind of allegory that undermines what we might call ‘salvation history’: 


Those people, however, turn it all to the contrary, as if the entire historia of divine scripture 
differed in no way from dreams in the night. When they start expounding divine scripture 
“spiritually’—spiritual interpretation is the name that they like to give to their folly—they claim 
that Adam is not Adam, paradise is not paradise, the serpent not the serpent. I should like to tell 
them this: If they make historia serve their own ends, they will have no historia left. 


Historia is clearly a significant term for Diodore and Theodore; the 
trouble with allegory is that the historia is abolished. If we look at the 
examples cited, however, we see immediately that the stories they were 
concerned to defend include those whose historicity modernity has found 
problematic—notably Adam, paradise, and the serpent. Eustathius’ treatise 
bears witness to ancient rhetorical interest in distinguishing between fact 
and fiction (Wheeldon 1989), particularly teaching techniques and 
arguments for use in the law courts; these Eustathius exploits to argue 
against the idea that Samuel was actually raised from the dead. But when 
the Antiochenes appeal to historia that distinction is not the principal issue 
at stake, the ‘reality’ of the story is simply taken for granted—there was no 
historical criticism as such in the ancient world, and history writing was not 
‘single-minded pursuit of the facts’ (Chesnut 1973, 1977). History was 
intended to be ‘useful’, its narrative, closely akin to rhetoric and tragedy, 
exploring fate and fortune, or moral lessons—in other words, to be a good 
and improving story (cf. Young 1997a for further discussion). Diodore was 
actually as bothered as Origen about the talking serpent, but still insisted on 
the integrity of the story—the serpent ‘by an enigma’ points to the Devil, he 
suggests. His prime interest is much the same as that of Eustathius— 
maintaining the akolouthia of the specific narrative as part of the 
overarching story of God’s providential engagement with the material 
creation. 

John Chrysostom, in a much-quoted sentence, observes that ‘everywhere 
in scripture there is this law, that when it allegorises it also gives an 
explanation of the allegory’ Un Isa. 5.3, Migne, PG 56.60; Grant 1984; 
Bultmann 1984). This recognizes that allegory as a figure of speech is 
occasionally to be found in the scriptural material: the allegory was 
compositional—intended by the author (Whitman 1987). Implicitly, 
however, it repudiates the kind of allegorical interpretation whereby the 
reader or exegete suggests an underlying sense (hyponoia) which bears no 
relation to the narrative sequence or the logic of the text read coherently. 


PUTTING ANTIOCHENE EXEGESIS IN CONTEXT 


The debate about allegory has revealed some key points: concern with the 
‘narrative logic’ both of particular passages and of the overarching story 
enshrined in Scripture; a parallel interest in what we might call ‘deeper 
meanings’ grounded in a kind of mimésis of that narrative logic; and an 
insistence on distinguishing carefully the figures of speech found in 
Scripture. These concerns are reflected in the commentaries produced by 
the Antiochenes. 

Surviving material includes: (1) the material on the Psalms (referred to 
earlier) which probably comes from Diodore (Maries 1919); (2) Theodore's 
commentary on Psalms 1-81 (Devréesse 1939), on the minor Prophets 
(Migne, PG 66), on John (Vosté 1940; Devréesse 1948), and on Paul (Swete 
1880-2, Staab 1933); (3) John Chrysostom’s vast collection of exegetical 
homilies (Migne, PG 47-64; NPNF 1.9-14; cf. bibliographies in Young 
2010 for available critical editions); and (4) Theodoret, Questions on the 
Octoteuch (= Genesis—Ruth) (Pettrucione and Hill 2007), Questions on 
Kings and Chronicles, and commentaries on the Psalms, Song of Songs, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, the minor Prophets, Daniel, and Paul’s epistles (Migne, PG 
80-82; Guinot 1980-84; Hill 2000, 2001a-c). In these commentaries we 
find (Young 1989, 1997a): 


* constant attention to spelling out the hypothesis of the text being considered, both of the overall 
book or epistle under consideration, and of specific sections to be interpreted. The issue of 
subject matter and intent is a high priority, just as it was in the schools of antiquity; there the aim 
was to distinguish between the subject matter to be expressed and the style adopted so as to train 
budding rhetoricians through the study of exemplars. The Antiochenes used the same kind of 
analysis, so as to discern what the scriptural text was all about. 

* comments on detailed problems in the wording of the text: text-critical and grammatical issues, 
punctuation and construal; issues concerned with vocabulary, archaic expressions or specifically 
biblical usages; etymologies and figures of speech; stylistic features, etc. This constituted to 
methodikon, and shows how the kinds of questions which the grammaticus would have raised in 
the schools of the ancient world were, for the Antiochenes, paramount as a foundation for 
exegesis. 

e explanatory comments of all kinds—filling in the background behind allusions, e.g. to a Prophet 
or an event; discussing questions such as whether Paul had visited Colossae or not (a point on 
which Theodore and Theodoret differ); offering geographical notes, or notes on other kinds of 
knowledge, astronomical, musical—you name it! Such elucidation constituted to historikon in 
the methodology of ancient schools, where the study of literature was the exclusive pathway to 
education; historia covered all such investigation, including explanation of the classic myths 
constantly alluded to in ancient literature. 


In the introduction to his commentary on John’s Gospel, Theodore wrote, 
‘The task of the commentator is to comment on the words which are 
difficult for most people; that of the preacher, however, is to reflect on 
words that are clear and speak about them.’ In practice, if the homilies of 
John Chrysostom and the commentaries of other Antiochenes are compared, 
there is considerable overlap (Amirav 2003); for both had their roots in 
school pedagogy (Young 1989, 1997a). This explains not only the features 
noted, but also that search for moral exemplars so characteristic of 
Chrysostom the preacher, as well as the interest in ‘deeper meanings’, both 
prophetic and dogmatic, which are as evident in Antiochene exegesis as that 
of any other early Christian interpreters of scripture (see further in the 
following section). 

An exegetical handbook entitled, /sagoge ad sanctas scripturas, by one 
Adrianos (Migne, PG 98.1273-1312; Young 1997b) confirms that 
Antiochene methods were based on adaptation of school techniques to the 
exegesis of Scripture. The treatise is concerned with the particular 
characteristics and idioms of biblical texts, and begins with the ‘mind’ 
(dianoia) of Scripture, an issue which implies the distinction between 
‘intent’ and stylistic dress. Here the discussion focuses on the underlying 
sense of the anthropomorphic language found in the Bible: God’s energeiai 
are represented by human attributes but must be distinguished from the lexis 
of the text. Just like Origen, Adrianos refuses to take literally references to 
God’s eyes, mouth, hands, feet, anger, or passions, as well as descriptions of 
God sitting, walking, or being clothed. God’s knowledge is expressed in the 
phrase ‘God’s eyes on us’, and God’s mercy in the suggestion that God has 
ears to hear. It is noticeable that Adrianos never uses the word ‘allegory’ to 
describe this procedure. 

In subsequent sections he examines wording and style, noting biblical 
examples of metonymy, parables, simile, metaphor, rhetorical questions, 
etc; then of ellipsis, tautology, hyperbaton, transpositions, etc. He then 
embarks on a list of some two dozen tropoi or figures of speech, covering 
metaphor, parable, syncrisis, hypodeigma, periphrasis, anakephalaiosis, 
prosopopoia, hyperbole, irony, sarcasm, enigma, paraenesis, etc. What is 
notable here is not simply the fact that attention is paid to the many aspects 
of style analysed in ancient theory, but that in the midst of this list of tropoi 
there appear both allegory and hyperbole, sixteen lines being devoted to the 
latter, and a mere four to the former. Allegory, then, is recognized as a 


figure of speech, but not dwelt upon; hyperbole, however, is treated as 
particularly significant. This, as we have seen, was the figure to which the 
Antiochenes appealed when prophetic words not only applied to the 
Prophet’s situation but had a surplus of meaning in relation to Christ. This 
notion enabled the maintenance of the akolouthia of the text, another 
feature as important to Adrianos as the others: unless fixed on this goal like 
a steersman, he writes, the interpreter is blown about. To achieve this, one 
must begin with the straightforward normal sense of the words, having 
regard to all those idioms and figures of speech, and then attend to the 
‘mind’ contained in the body of text. Any theoria must be grounded in the 
shape of that body, so that the limbs and their synthesis can be properly 
discerned, and nothing is seen beyond the body of the text. Thus, for 
Adrianos, any deeper meaning must inhere in the text, the hypothesis of the 
wording corresponding with the *mind'. Examples of this from prophetic 
texts (such as Jeremiah 31.31ff) show that for him the prophetic meaning is 
the literal or textual meaning. While not directly engaged in the debate 
about allegory, this handbook patently shows in systematic terms how the 
Antiochenes were applying school techniques to biblical interpretation. 

The Antiochenes, of course, had no monopoly on school techniques, and 
it has been clearly demonstrated that these methods lay at the root of 
Origen's own exegesis (Neuschafer 1987; Young 19972), not to mention the 
work of other Greek Christian authors such as the Cappadocians or Cyril of 
Alexandria, who have often been described as ‘eclectic’, since they seem to 
follow neither the Alexandrian nor the Antiochene school exclusively. 

One way of accounting, at least partially, for their difference in approach, 
despite all they had in common, is the suggestion that the philosophical and 
rhetorical schools of antiquity, while alike building on the work of the 
grammatical schools, differed in their interests and emphasis (Young 1989). 
Philosophers, especially the Stoics, tended to use allegorical techniques to 
find the truths of their philosophical analysis in the great classics, especially 
Homer (Lamberton 1986), whereas the rhetorical schools, anxious to 
respond to the critique offered by philosophers since Plato that all they 
taught were the practical, speechmaking skills which enabled an orator to 
make lies plausible and get on in the world, notably the law-courts, 
emphasized the moral outcomes of appropriate critical reading of the 
classics. This they did through various techniques, particularly the 
discernment of good and evil exemplars. Plutarch, On the education of 


children and How the young man should study poetry (Babbitt 1927) 
illuminates this process: he accepts that poetry can be a seductive form of 
deception, but budding philosophers can still use it to develop their moral 
sense by exercising critical judgement. For poetry is ‘true to life’ in its 
inextricable mixture of good and evil, and there needs to be a kind of moral 
‘pruning’ which lays bare the profitable things hidden under the prolific 
foliage of poetic diction and clustering tales. So the grammaticus should 
bring poetry out of the realm of myth and impersonation through discussing 
ethical doctrines and encouraging emulation of virtue. 

This contrast between the goals and methods of the rhetorical and 
philosophical schools mirrors quite closely the difference between the 
Antiochenes and Origen. For all the philological methods they had in 
common, the fundamental difference lay in how each side in the debate 
thought deeper meanings could emerge from exegesis of the body of the 
text. 


GROUNDING DEEPER MEANINGS IN THE TEXT 


From the beginning, early Christians attributed prophetic meaning to the 
scriptural texts they had appropriated from the Jewish people. This involved 
the claim that universally the reference of these texts was to Jesus Christ, 
the Church, or the eschaton and, that being the case, the meaning of any 
prophecy was its fulfilment. To take texts that were not obvious predictions 
as prophecy, however, meant using various interpretative techniques to 
demonstrate the true application of the text in question—after all, in 
antiquity generally, oracles and prophecies were expected to be riddling, 
obscure, and in need of clever deciphering. Origen, his successors and his 
critics, all inherited a huge range of traditional passages applied 
prophetically, often by unpacking such riddles, to the new dispensation in 
Christ. Besides this, emerging Christian doctrine was grounded in Scripture 
texts and their interpretation through deductive argument, comparison of 
text with text, and other techniques to prove what was the true 
understanding of God, the Son of God, the Holy Spirit, Creation, 
Incarnation, Resurrection, etc. It was inevitable that early Christian 
hermeneutics would probe beyond the surface meaning of the letter of the 


text, and the Antiochenes were no different from the allegorists in finding 
prophecy, morals, and dogma in Scripture. 

The most radical of the Antiochenes, Theodore of Mopsuestia, not merely 
contested the allegorical method of finding such deeper meanings, but even 
rejected the tradition of Christological readings of many, though not all, 
‘Old Testament’ texts (Wiles 1970). Most notoriously he denied the 
application of Psalm 22 to Jesus, despite words from that psalm appearing 
on his lips in some Gospel accounts of the Passion. Theodore’s problem 
with that was a methodological commitment to finding one skopos—one 
intent or viewpoint—in each psalm. Since Psalm 22.1 in the Septuagint 
version referred to the speaker’s sins, the whole psalm could not simply be 
read as the words of Christ. Likewise, his commentary on Zechariah rigidly 
applied the material to Zerubbabel and the events of the Prophet’s own time 
rather than switching back and forth from Zerubbabel to Christ. His 
treatment of the Prophets was shocking: Theodoret criticized it as ‘Jewish’ 
and reverted to traditional Christological readings (O’ Keefe 2000). 

It is important to recognize, however, that Theodore’s position was not 
just a methodological concern with the text’s consistent skopos. To read his 
Catechetical Homilies (Mingana 1932-3) is to become aware of his 
profound understanding of the New Testament’s dispensational perspective: 
the new covenant was radically new (Young 1983/2010). His was a lone 
voice challenging the usual notion that everything in the Christian 
dispensation could already be traced, at least in shadow form, in the Jewish 
Scriptures. For Origen, the skopos of the whole of Scripture was that of the 
Holy Spirit, and the exegete’s task was to probe to that underlying spiritual 
sense intended in the text—the prophetic foreshadowing of the whole truth 
justified his approach to finding Christological meaning everywhere. 
Theodore restored the diversity of Scripture by taking seriously the intent of 
each prophetic author in the context of his own historia and the old and new 
dispensations of God’s oikonomia. In his rejection of traditional Christian 
readings, he was not followed by other Antiochenes. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, who inherited Origen’s library as well as his wide- 
ranging scholarly interests, treated traditional prophetic texts, however 
riddling, as referring directly to, for example, the Incarnation (in other 
words, their prophetic meaning was what we would call ‘literal’), while 
their ‘mind’ or deeper meaning might be about Christian spirituality, for 
example, the peace received by every soul which receives Emmanuel. 


(Dem. Evang. VIL1; Young 1997a) To find such direct reference in riddling 
prophecies often involved identifying metaphor or other figures of speech: 
as Origen had pointed out, trying to take such figures ‘according to the 
letter’? was sometimes absurd—the ‘letter’ of the text could be an 
impossibility (Princ IV.3). In this way allegorical reading was grounded in 
the philological approach to texts. The Antiochenes would agree that 
prophecies needed interpretation and that figures of speech were not to be 
taken literally. 

Prophecy was after all prophecy, whether riddling or plain. Like other 
early Christian interpreters, Theodore assumed David was a prophet and 
that he authored all the Psalms (Wiles 1970); so he treated Psalm 137 as 
straightforward prophecy, since it clearly refers to exile by the waters of 
Babylon, which evidently came later than the time of David. This is just one 
example of many; as far as he could Theodore referred Psalms to incidents 
in David’s life, such as his adultery with Bathsheba or Absalom’s revolt, but 
references within the Psalms sometimes prevented that: the words of Psalm 
51.18, ‘Rebuild the walls of Jerusalem’, led him to understand this psalm in 
terms of the Exile. Some of the Psalms he even regarded as said by David 
in the persona of Christ (e.g. 2, 8, 45), but generally speaking David’s 
prophetic gift was confined to events prior to the new covenant for reasons 
already noted. The point was to discern how the text indirectly indicated its 
proper prophetic reference or application. 

Just like Origen, Antiochenes would not read literally references to God’s 
eyes, hands, feet, or anger (as we saw in Adrianos’ treatise), while Diodore 
refused to take literally the talking serpent in paradise—it was the Devil 
speaking. And, as for Origen, so for them too, figures of speech helped to 
identify prophecy, especially the presence of hyperbole—an exaggerated 
expression going far beyond the immediate situation. Sophisticated in their 
appropriation of school techniques, what they challenged was the over- 
identification of allegory as the figure of speech which provided clues to the 
riddle. The rediscovery of commentaries by Didymus the Blind, an 
Origenist contemporary of the Antiochenes, has revealed, amongst other 
things, how the allegorical tradition operated through treating each detail in 
the wording as a potential symbol, codifying words so that, for example, 
mention of Jerusalem would always imply the Church (Bienert 1972; 
Tigcheler 1977). The Antiochenes recognized that all too often this way of 
unpacking riddles and metaphors became too much like cracking a code at 


the verbal level, so, as already noted, obscuring the actual drift of the text— 
indeed, the narrative logic of the whole. It was not the notion of prophecy 
they found problematic (as modern exegetes have tended to): it was how 
you moved from the wording to the reference. 

Finding prophecy of Christ in Scripture had always involved what 
modern scholars have called ‘typology’. Typological parallels between 
narratives are embedded in Scripture, and particularly found in the New 
Testament: for example, explicit in John 6 is the parallel between the gift of 
manna in the desert and the miraculous-feeding story. Embraced by some 
modern theologians on the grounds that this approach respects history 
(Lampe and Woollcombe 1957), typology has been treated as 
distinguishable from allegory and as characteristic of Antiochene theoria, 
thus reinforcing the attribution of historical exegesis to the Antiochenes. 

Certain modifications to this assessment are necessary (Young 1994; 
O’Keefe 2000). No-one in antiquity made a clear distinction between 
typology and allegory, and an exegete like Origen slipped easily from one 
to another. Furthermore, traditional ‘types’ were not simply narrative in 
form. Moses, for example, made a ‘type’ of the cross when he created its 
mimesis by holding up his arms during the battles with the Amalekites: as 
long as those arms remained lifted up, the Israelites prevailed against 
Amalek. Easily enough, this traditional sign slipped into allegory, the cross 
enabling believers to prevail against the powers of evil. Origen exploited all 
the traditional types within the conspectus of his allegorical readings, never 
making the kind of distinction found in the modern scholarship. 

Nevertheless, the notion of mimesis is a significant clue to the way in 
which typology can become a heuristic tool for uncovering the Antiochene 
approach to deeper meanings (Young 1994, 1997a). Mimésis was an 
important aspect of ancient literary criticism, and the scriptural discernment 
of ‘types’ highlighted the mimetic relationship between texts of old and new 
covenants. This lent prophetic meaning to past texts, which signified future 
fulfilment through features discerned as parallel. And this traditional 
discernment through figural reading of past foreshadowing future seems to 
parallel the way in which the Antiochenes discerned moral, spiritual, or 
dogmatic meanings in the text of Scripture. They found such meaning by 
looking through the ‘ikon’ of the whole text to the reality mirrored in it. 

This, I have suggested, is what Antiochene thedria meant. Even 
Theodore agreed that the whole text of Jonah prefigured by mimesis the 


narrative of Jesus’ death and Resurrection. As they all repeatedly insisted, 
the reality or historia of the text was never to be taken away, yet insight 
enables another reality to be discerned through it. This I labelled ‘ikonic 
exegesis’ (Young 1997a), and contrasted it with ‘symbolic exegesis’ 
produced by treating words as symbols or tokens in a piecemeal way. The 
difference I illustrated by contrasting the interpretation of Matthew’s 
feeding story by Origen (ComMt xi) with that by John Chrysostom (HomMt 
xlix). For Origen, the story symbolizes spiritual feeding, the desert place 
representing the desert condition of the masses without the law and the 
Word of God, while the disciples of Christ are given power to nourish the 
crowds with rational food: the five loaves and two fish represent Scripture 
and the Logos. Chrysostom, however, finds truth and morals reflected in the 
story’s action: Christ looks up to Heaven to prove he is of the Father; then 
uses loaves and fish rather than creating food out of nothing to stop the 
mouths of dualist heretics like Marcion and Manichaeus; he let the crowds 
become angry and gave them only loaves and fish, equally distributed, to 
teach the crowd humility, temperance, and charity, and to have all things in 
common—he wanted to ensure that they did not become slaves of the belly, 
an observation allowing the preacher to go off on a long disquisition about 
detachment from worldly pursuits. Both alike produced propositional 
translations, and Chrysostom’s explanations are no more historical or literal 
than Origen’s allegory, but they do reserve intact the original story, seeing it 
as providing exemplary types to be imitated, thereby discerning moral 
teachings or dogmatic truths through theoria. 


HERMENEUTICS AND THEOLOGY 


Theodore, not only because they appeared to value history but also because 
of their emphasis on the humanity of Jesus (McLeod 2005). Various studies 
suggested that Theodore’s theology and hermeneutics hung together as 
reaction against, or at least modification of, the Platonizing tendencies of 
the Origenist tradition (e.g. Greer 1961; Norris 1963). They detected here a 
shift from metaphysical categories to biblical images—indeed, the Bible 
rather than Aristotle was claimed as the principal source of a very different 
understanding of human nature. Theodore’s emphasis was on the will rather 


than the intellect, on moral action within the created order rather than 
contemplative transcendence of the flesh. Hence his interest in history and 
eschatology, and on ‘concrete realities’ rather than allegorical flights of 
fancy. 


In the course of our discussion of Theodore of Mopsuestia we have repeatedly found his 
theology proceeding from Scripture and his exegesis motivated by a theological purpose. (Greer 
1961:151) 


Greer (57) noted Theodore’s emphasis on ‘grace and freewill’ and the 
scriptural provenance of  Theodore's characteristic Christological 
terminology: the ‘indwelling’ of the Logos in humanity by God’s ‘good 
pleasure’ (Matt. 3.17, Mark 1.11, Luke 3.22). The claim was that the 
reversal of Adam's Fall by Christ's obedience, and the radical distinction 
between the Creator and everything created provided the essentially biblical 
parameters which informed both the hermeneutics and the theology of the 
Antiochenes. To what extent do these theological insights need re-thinking 
alongside exegetical methodology? If the modernist assessment of the 
Antiochenes' interest in history was misleading insofar as the historico- 
critical viewpoint was projected back onto a very different intellectual 
environment, what about these studies of Antiochene theological 
anthropology? 

Certainly, the Antiochene affirmation of the humanity of Jesus had 
theological motivations quite other than those of the modern quest for the 
historical Jesus (Young 1983/2010). In the period after Arius, the defence of 
the homoousion was vital, but raised fresh Christological challenges: how 
was the *Godness of God' to be preserved from compromise given the en- 
flesh-ment of one now affirmed as fully God? The Antiochenes affirmed the 
true humanity of Jesus as such a ‘buffer’: it was the humanity that was 
hungry, tired, occasionally fallible, suffered and died, not the divinity. This 
was not unlike Athanasius’ constant attribution of such experiences to the 
‘flesh’ and the circumstances of the Incarnation. Antiochene resistance to 
any form of docetism undoubtedly reinforced this perspective. They were 
particularly opposed to the *mixing-up' of Godhead and humanity which 
they discerned in  Apollinarianism. Indeed, both docetism and 
patripassianism figured large in Antiochene critique of Alexandrian 
Christology, particularly in their responses to Cyril’s infamous anathemas. 
That the Godhead should not be compromised was fundamental, but so was 


the basic goodness of God’s created order and the wholeness of the 
composite ‘body-and-soul’ creature God had created, points long since won 
in debates with Gnosticism and crucial in this period to insistence on bodily 
Resurrection (Young 2009, 2010). Redemption was not escape from the 
physical and material, but its restoration and perfection. 

So, theological issues were at stake in the controversies which set 
Antiochenes against Alexandrians. But taking my cue from the statements 
of Eustathius and others concerning their opposition to allegorizing certain 
key stories, I suspect that the fundamental theological driver was a concern 
not to lose the overarching biblical vision of God's providential ‘economy’ 
from Creation, Paradise and Fall, through the covenant with Israel, the word 
of the Prophets, the Incarnation of the Logos, the expectation of the 
kingdom of God, the Resurrection of the body and the final fulfilment of 
God’s purposes (Young 1997b). This traditional ‘rule of faith’, affirming the 
goodness of creation, of materiality and the body, the Antiochenes saw 
themselves as defending against docetic tendencies. Allegory, in their view, 
tended to venture onto the slippery slope towards such heresy by 
spiritualizing away the concrete reality of salvation’s story. 

The description of Antiochene Christology in modern scholarship has 
generally mirrored the ancient critique offered by the Alexandrians: 
distinguishing sharply the Son of God and the Son of David, they taught 
two Sons and divided the Christ. The task then has been to assess how far 
they offered any concepts which could mitigate those dualist tendencies. 
The discussion has usually proceeded by examining metaphysical terms, 
noting the profound opposition of the Antiochenes to ‘hypostatic union’, 
which for them implied ‘mixture’, and the counter suggestion of a ‘prosopic 
union’. Perhaps, however, we might tentatively explore the possibility that 
their hermeneutics provides the clue to their Christology. Implicitly, even if 
not explicitly, they accepted that the human historical narrative of Jesus was 
a mimésis, or exegesis in human terms, of the character and being of the 
divine Logos—the akolouthia of the Gospel narrative mirroring the divine 
‘condescension’ in such a way as to be an ‘ikon’ enabling discernment of 
the truth. Thus, the two Sons would both be supremely real yet inseparably 
connected in God’s providential ‘economy’ in a way analogous to the 
sacraments. 

Such an ‘ikonic’ approach to Antiochene Christology is perhaps hinted at 
by McLeod (2002), who emphasizes the significance of their typology in an 


article principally concerned with the sacraments of baptism and Eucharist. 
The type/archetype relationship between Adam and Christ underlines their 
common designation as God’s image and their function in binding together 
the creation as an organic unity of matter and spirit, a unity disrupted by 
Adam’s Fall and restored in the Body of Christ. The combination of 
difference and identity in an ‘image’ or ‘ikon’ McLeod captures by quoting 
Theodore: 


If some king, after having constructed a very great city and adorned it with numerous and varied 
works, ordered upon the completion of everything that his image, having been made the greatest 
and most remarkable, be set up in the middle of the entire city as proof of his founding of the 
city, the image of the king who built the city would necessarily be venerated ... So also the 
Artisan of creation established man to serve as the image for the divine household, so that all 
creation would by their care and veneration towards him render the honor due to God. (quoted 
by McLeod 2002: 64) 


He then confirms Theodore’s point by reference to the incident of the tax 
revolt in Antioch in 387, the occasion of John Chrysostom’s series of 
homilies, De Statuis. But Theodore’s analogy is also found in the literature 
associated with the so-called Anthropomorphite controversy, a significant 
aspect of wider fourth-century anti-Origenism. An ‘image’ conveys the 
reality in a different medium from the original (Young 2011): standing in a 
mimetic relationship with its archetype, a ‘type’ or ‘image’ is both different 
and inseparably connected with it. Such instincts would seem to lie behind 
both the theology and hermeneutics of the Antiochenes. 

The theology of John Chrysostom may provide further material for 
reassessing Antiochene Christology along these lines (while also 
incidentally confirming the influence of schools on their hermeneutics). For, 
mimesis lies at the heart of Chrysostom’s picture of divine pedagogy 
(Rylaarsdam 2014). Just as a good teacher adapts their approach to different 
pupils and circumstances, so Chrysostom describes God as adaptive 
towards human creatures, employing human language, as well as concrete 
human analogies and exemplars, out of divine philanthropia and in 
condescension (synkatabasis) to their level. This reaches a climax in the 
Incarnation; the actions performed by Christ in human form are instructive 
exemplars. So when Paul wrote, ‘Be imitators of me as I am of Christ’ (I 
Corinthians 11:1), Chrysostom treats Paul as a ‘mimetic intermediary’ 
(Mitchell 2000), able like God in Christ to adapt to different people and 


circumstances (cf. I Corinthians 9:22: ‘all things to all human beings’), 
displaying the same kind of condescension and humility. 

Rylaarsdam (2014) suggests that Chrysostom’s theological stature has 
been undervalued by the way ‘his exegesis and theology ... have been 
lumped into the so-called *Antiochene school" ’: 


in his ‘Alexandrian’-sounding Christology, there is not a doctrine of the assumed man; rather the 
divine will and knowledge managed the accommodating operations of Christ (8). 


It is true that Chrysostom’s synkatabasis resembles the idea of kenösis 
which is key to the Christology of Cyril of Alexandria (Young 2003), but 
Chrysostom’s links with the Antiochenes can hardly be gainsaid. So, 
conversely, my suggestion would be that Rylaarsdam’s reassessment of 
Chrysostom’s theology provides exactly the evidence we need to support 
the proposal that mimésis provides the clue to Antiochene Christology. Cyril 
is constantly accused of near-docetism by Antiochenes and modern scholars 
alike; Chrysostom is profoundly critical of docetism. For him, Christ in the 
wholeness of his humanity, mirrors the operations of God, the divine nature 
being reflected in the human nature. 

Holding two distinct natures together through the concept of mimesis 
suggests, then, that Antiochene Christology could be understood in 
sacramental terms, indeed as paralleling the mystery of the Eucharist, and 
the co-inherence of the Word of God in the human words of Scripture (the 
historical and cultural relativity of which we are far more aware than 
Chrysostom). The sacramental analogies are in fact noted by Rylaarsdam 
(2014): 


[For Chrysostom] Scripture is essentially divine discourse, the voice of God disclosed in the 
fleshly garments of human language, which must be interpreted not simply by using techniques 
taught in the rhetorical schools but also by discerning the higher referents of these adapted 
human words. 

In Christology, we must perceive Christ not according to the limitations of his economic 
adaptation, but through his flesh—which he never puts off—we must perceive him according to 
the majestic splendor of his natural infinitude. In the Eucharist, our spiritual eyes (pneumatikoi 
ophthalmoi) enhance our physical perception of the elements so that bodily sight is transformed, 
but not eliminated ... Given the analogical nature of revelation, we can perceive through 
corporeal objects the spiritual truths that inhere, by grace, in those sensible things. (8) 


Such a reading of Chrysostom’s theology contributes to a more 
comprehensive reassessment of Antiochene Christology and hermeneutics 
as fundamentally sacramental. Away from the polemical terminology of the 


controversy and embodied in the practice of preaching and practical ethics, 
the proper dynamics of the Antiochene approach can be discerned. 


RETHINKING THE ALEXANDRIAN—ANTIOCHENE 
HERMENEUTICAL ANTITHESIS 


In the first place, it is evident that modern scholarship was not in error when 
it identified a concern among the Antiochenes for the genuine humanity of 
Jesus Christ. The shift has been the result of recognizing that this concern 
was not the outcome of the same interests as fuelled modern emphasis on 
the historical Jesus. The Antiochenes were anxious to repudiate docetism; 
but an equally crucial motivation in the aftermath of the Arian controversy 
was the issue of ‘protecting’ the divine nature of the Logos from the 
changes and passions, weakness and fallibility of human existence. The 
Alexandrians were anxious to ensure that there was one subject of the 
narrative of Incarnation enshrined in the creeds (Young 1983/2010); but it 
turns out that the Antiochenes were just as anxious to defend ‘that rule of 
faith’ for other reasons. Indeed, when it came to allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, they were adamantly opposed to any approach which tended to 
spiritualize the content and so undermine the narrative logic of God’s 
providential economy from Creation to the eschaton. That meant affirming 
the material created order, the concrete reality of human bodily existence, 
the Resurrection of the flesh, and the genuine humanity of the incarnate 
Logos, as well as the akolouthia of the narrative—here I eschew the word 
‘history’ to avoid misleading assumptions deriving from the modern 
context. Indeed, I suggest that ‘creation out of nothing’ was by far the more 
important theological ‘driver’, particularly given its prominence as an issue 
in the Arian controversy. 

It is now possible to see how much the two sides had in common. Both 
were informed in their exegesis by the methods of ancient schools, and both 
were sophisticated in their philological analysis. Both expected to find in 
Scripture the truth about God who, they all admitted, was beyond 
understanding. Both recognized that God's ‘economy’ involved 
accommodation to the human level, both in the language of Scripture and in 
the Incarnation. Both looked to find moral and theological insight in the 


biblical literature. Where they seem to have differed is in their conception 
of the relationship between deeper meanings and the wording, argument, or 
narrative form of the text. At least that is how it seems at this point in the 
history of scholarship; but doubtless one may expect new generations to 
light upon further angles to explore ... 


1. This classic quotation comes from the Prologue to L. P. Hartley's novel, The Go-Between 
(1953); it continues, ‘they do things differently there’. 

2. The material, which comes from an eleventh-century MS under the name of Anastasius of 
Nicaea, has been convincingly attributed to Diodore. 
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PART III 


CHAPTER 11 


MAREN R. NIEHOFF 


BIBLE exegesis was central for Origen from the beginning of his career in 
Alexandria until his later days in Caesarea. He wrote systematic 
commentaries or exegetical annotations on all parts of the Old Testament, 


ranging from the Pentateuch to the Writings.! Eusebius still had access to 
most of Origen’s works, even to some of the original copies with the 
author’s notes, and indicates that Origen’s dispute with the bishop of 
Alexandria, which eventually led to his departure to Palestine, had a 
significant impact on his work.” The most visible effect was an interruption 
of Origen’s writing activity, which is documented in the special 
introductions to the first volumes produced in his new residence. In an 
introduction to the ninth book of the Commentary on Genesis, which is 
almost entirely lost, Origen looked back on the first eight volumes of the 
work he had written in Alexandria together with a commentary on the first 
twenty-five Psalms and the book of Lamentations (Eus., H.E. 6.24.2). This 
precious piece of information indicates not only a vast output already at the 
beginning of Origen’s career, but also parallel work on different books of 
the Old Testament. Origen’s Caesarean introduction to the sixth book of his 
Commentary on the Gospel of John furthermore reveals that he dictated the 
first five books in Alexandria, but was then forced by the ‘stormy’ events in 
his hometown to leave speedily, unable to take with him either the ready 
parts of the sixth volume or his writing staff (ComJn. 6.2.8-12). Resuming 
his scholarly work in Caesarea initially meant coping with worse conditions 
than in Alexandria. Yet Origen’s extraordinary productivity shows that he 
quickly overcame these logistic difficulties and installed himself 


comfortably in Caesarea, enjoying the generous moral and financial support 
of his life-long mentor Ambrosius (Eus., H.E. 6.23.1-2). 

While the technical problems of Origen’s move to Caesarea were quickly 
solved so that he could continue his work as before in Alexandria, the new 
cultural climate presented a lasting challenge. Intellectually, Origen no 
longer continued his biblical scholarship quite in the same way as before. In 
Alexandria he lived in a relatively homogeneous Greek environment, 
consisting mostly of Platonizing pagans and Christians, some of them 
‘heretic’ Gnostics, others converted Jews. In the Land of Israel, by 
contrast, Origen encountered a thriving Hebrew and Aramaic culture, 
rabbinic scholars engaged in Bible commentary and a strong Jewish 
community. Ronald Heine already pointed to the intellectual significance of 
Origen’s move and argued that it accounts for a shift of interest from 
Gnostic themes to issues ‘pressed upon him by the Jewish community of 
Caesarea’ (Heine 2010: 190-1). Origen’s growing interest in New 
Testament writings, which treat Jewish-Christian relations, is thus 
explained as a response to his encounter with Jews and perhaps also Jewish 
Christians in Palestine. 

Following the historical approach, I investigate how Origen’s move from 
Alexandria to Caesarea affected his commentary activity on the Old 
Testament. Both his scholarly methods and specific exegetical themes 
benefit from an analysis which takes into account his respective contexts in 
Alexandria and Caesarea. Origen’s intellectual development becomes 
conspicuous when we compare his discussion of hermeneutic methods in 
On First Principles from his early Alexandrian period to his later statements 
in his Letter to Africanus, which he wrote in Caesarea. Moreover, in both 
phases of his professional life, Jewish Bible interpreters were important to 
Origen, yet these were of rather different couleur in Alexandria and 
Caesarea. At the beginning of his career he engaged the hermeneutic 
methods of Philo of Alexandria in order to develop his own exegetical 
approach within the Church, while in Caesarea he met with rabbis and 
appreciated their biblical scholarship and also competed with them from a 


distinctly Christian perspective.* 


ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY WORK IN ALEXANDRIA 


Origen was the first Christian author, who wrote systematic commentaries 
on the Old Testament, which had thus far only been sporadically integrated 


in Christian theology.” While the introductions to the commentaries on 
Genesis and Lamentations are lost, we still possess his prologue to the 
Commentary on Psalms. Ronald Heine recently offered a new 
reconstruction of the fragments from the Alexandrian commentary, which 
was later replaced by a more extended Caesarean commentary (Heine 2015: 
54-8; contra Nautin 1977: 261-92). Following Heine, only Epiphanius’ 
fragment is from the original Alexandrian prologue, which is relatively 
short and throws precious light on the work of the young Origen. The 
prologue opens with the image of Scripture as a sealed text, which Origen 
derives from three passages in the book of Revelations and Isaiah (Rev. 3.7, 
5.1-5, Isa. 29.11—2). He stresses that ‘these things must be applied not only 
to the Apocalypse of John and Isaiah, but—as is admitted by those who are 
even moderately capable of perceiving the Divine words—to all of the 
divine Scripture, which is full of riddles and parables and dark words and 
other manifold images of obscurity, which are hard to decipher by human 
nature’.° Origen’s formulations are apologetic and hint at opponents, such 
as the Gnostics, who did not accept the inspired nature of the Old 
Testament, but rejected it as a mythological work connected to the inferior 
demiurge. Moreover, Origen assumes riddles and obscurities in the text, 
which enable him to go beyond the literal meaning and uncover spiritual 
messages consistent with the New Testament. The prologue ends with more 
personal reflections, which indicate Origen’s hesitations at the beginning of 
his career as well as his strong theological commitment. He mentions the 
‘danger’ involved in speaking and writing about divine things, invoking 
Ambrosius for encouragement to proceed with his work (PG 12:1080). 
Origen, moreover, says that ‘we appreciate therefore that nothing beautiful 
can exist without God, especially the intention of the Scriptures, which are 
inspired by God’ (ibid). Origen as a young man focuses on the overall 
religious intention, or ‘mind’, of the Scriptures and shows hardly any 
interest in text-critical questions or the Hebrew Vorlage. 

Origen’s treatise On First Principles throws further light on his early 
exegetical conceptions. Taking recourse to Pauline terminology, Origen 
positions himself vis-a-vis ‘those, belonging to the circumcision’ and 


‘those, belonging to the heretical sects’. Both are presented as attached only 
to the literal sense of the Old Testament, which they read in isolation from 
the New Testament, the former rejecting Jesus, the latter dismissing the 
Bible of the Jews (Princ 4.8). Origen’s image of the Jews is stereotypical, 
based on the rhetoric of Paul and probably also the Letter of Barnabas 
rather than on his own impressions. As we will see, Origen was aware of 
Philo’s allegorical approach, but hardly mentions him in this context. He 
rather positions himself between the Jews and the Gnostics and offers an 
allegorical approach, which connects the Old and the New Testament in the 
spirit of Christ. Paul’s allegorical interpretations of Scripture are invoked to 
show that the Old Testament remained ‘veiled’ until the advent of Christ, 
who provides a hermeneutic key for all Biblical books and explains the 
Scriptures in an eschatological age (Princ 4.6, 4.124). Interpreting the Old 
in light of the New Testament, the Christian reader is able to recognize the 
divine nature and true significance of all parts of Scripture. This can be 
done, Origen explains, in the spirit of Paul and the Gospel of Matthew, by 
recognizing that the Psalms and the Ancient Israelite prophecies apply to 
Jesus (ibid 4.5). 

Origen offers a method of commentary, which enables the reader to 
recognize the spiritual meaning of the Old Testament. This method has no 
precedent in Paul’s works, lacks an apocalyptic dimension and is based on 
an analysis of the literary qualities of the canonical text. Origen explains 
that the Bible is not composed in a polished and persistently beautiful style, 
insisting that these apparent weaknesses serve a well-designed hermeneutic 


purpose: 


The Logos of God has arranged that certain snares as it were and stumbling-blocks and 
impossibilities (tiva oiovei okávóaAa Kai TPOOKÖNNATA Kai åðúvata) are introduced in the 
midst of the law and the history, in order that we may not be drawn in all directions by the style, 
which has undiluted charm (nò tc AEEEWs &Axópevot TO AyYMyOoV G&KpaAtov EXodong), thus either 
falling altogether away from the right doctrines by not learning anything worthy of God or being 
unable to move away from the letter learn nothing more divine. (Princ 4.15; PG 11:376) 


Origen argues that a perfectly beautiful style would distract the reader from 
the theological truths of the biblical text. There is a danger of becoming 
ensnared by the charm of words and reading smoothly on the surface rather 
than diving into the depth of the text. Origen’s approach to the Scriptures is 
paradoxical, suggesting that precisely those passages, which lack stylistic 
beauty or general plausibility, hold the key to deeper insights. The rough 


surface of the text prompts the reader to search for the truth beyond. Origen 
speaks of the ‘interweaving’ of historically true and impossible stories (PG 
11:376). The literal sense is thus accepted as long as it agrees with reason, 
while the overall intention of Scripture is to elevate the reader to more 
hidden messages. Textual ‘stumbling blocks’ provide the necessary 
springboard. 

When we look for sources of Origen’s hermeneutic approach, Philo of 
Alexandria is conspicuous. Origen explicitly mentions him in a fragment of 
his Commentary on Genesis as well as in his later writings, where he draws 
attention to a treatise from Philo’s Allegorical Commentary on Genesis, 


namely, ‘On that the worse attacks the better’.’ Jean Daniélou (1948: 179— 
98) has already stressed Origen’s general indebtedness to Philo for his 
spiritual allegorization of Scripture, while David Runia (1993: 157-83) and 
Annevies van den Hoek (2000) pointed to traces of Philonic passages in 
Origen’s work. Indeed, Origen’s hermeneutic approach to the Old 
Testament has most likely been inspired by Philo, a fellow Alexandrian and 
fellow Platonist as well as the first systematic commentator on the Book of 
Genesis stressing problems in the text. By ‘systematic commentator’ I mean 
an interpreter, who quotes the biblical text in its sequence and offers his 
own comments as a separate unit rather than paraphrasing the biblical text. 
Origen could thus find no better preparation for his own work than Philo’s 
commentaries. Moreover, Philo suited Origen well, because he was the first 
biblical interpreter who applied Homeric methods of scholarship in the 
defence of Scripture (Niehoff 2011: 133-51). Some of his colleagues in the 
Jewish community of Alexandria had immersed themselves in Homeric 
scholarship to the extent of comparing biblical and Homeric myths, while 
others applied a stringent historical perspective and yet others probably 
even suggested emendations of the biblical text (Niehoff 2011: 77-130). 
Philo opposed all these varieties of radical literary scholarship and rejected 
the approach of the leading Alexandrian Homer scholars, especially 
Aristarchus, who applied literary criteria in order to make emendations by 
using critical signs." Nevertheless, Philo keenly engaged the language of 
scholarship in order to show how the biblical text can be defended and 
understood spiritually. He became the first interpreter who used the criteria 
of Homeric scholarship, such as implausibility, to argue for a deeper, 
allegorical meaning of the text. For this purpose Philo introduced the notion 
of exegetical stumbling blocks. Arguing that Moses himself ‘has provided 


starting points’ for allegory (Conf. 190-1, Plant. 36; see also Det. 167), he 
explains the purpose of allegory thus: 


neither in a contentious spirit nor in order somehow to meet sophistry with sophistry, but rather 
following the chain of natural sequence, which does not allow stumbling, but whenever there is 
some stumbling-block (kv si twa Eunoö@v ein) easily removes it, so that the course of the 
narratives may be unobstructed. (Conf. 14) 


Philo conceptualizes allegory as a solution to ‘stumbling-blocks’ in the 
literal text. While some of his colleagues studied textual problems as 
indications of different compositional layers, Philo insisted that such 
problems can be solved allegorically and the integrity of Scripture be 
preserved. 

Origen follows Philo’s approach and uses the concept of stumbling 
blocks in order to defend Scripture against critics, most likely Gnostics, 
who dismissed the Old Testament as myth, along similar lines as Philo’s 
opponents.” The illustrations Origen uses in On First Principles look as if 
they may have been taken from Philo. Origen asks ‘[W]ho is so foolish to 
think that God in the manner of a human husbandman, planted paradise?!’ 
(Princ 4.16; PG 11.377), while Philo condemns such a literal reading as 
mythological and warns his readers that ‘no such impiety may possess 
human reason so as to assume that God tills the soil and plants paradise’ 
(All. 1.43). Like Philo, Origen problematizes the biblical notice about Cain 
‘going forth from the presence of God’ and insists that it must not be taken 
literally. Readers ‘who are not altogether blind’ are instead invited to reflect 
upon the meaning of God’s presence and compare this story to similar ones 
that cannot be taken literally (Princ 4.16). Philo, too, stresses that a literal 
reading of Cain’s hiding is impious and recommends instead ‘the way of 
allegory dear to philosophical men’ (Post. 1-12). While he compares Cain 
to Adam, Origen draws a parallel to Jesus, who is said to have been 
metaphorically taken away by the Devil. Origen’s interpretation shows his 
move from Philonic hermeneutics to a distinctly Christian discourse. 
Familiar with notions of Homeric scholarship as mediated by his Jewish 
predecessor, Origen identifies implausible passages and interprets them 
philosophically by comparison to parallel verses from the New Testament. 
He can thus solve the apparent textual problem and show the unity of the 
two corpora, which was questioned by the Gnostics. Origen emerges as a 
commentator, who is at home in the religious rather than the academic 


environment of Alexandria. His use of scholarly methods relies on Philo’s 
distillation, which served strikingly similar purposes. This conclusion is 
confirmed by information we have about Origen’s education. Eusebius’ 
biographical report lacks any reference to training in higher textual 
criticism in the Aristotelian tradition of the Museum and instead stresses 
Origen's exposure to philosophy and religion (H.E. 6.15.1, 6.18.1-4, 
6.19.11—2). 

Origen's exegetical approach is visible in the fragments of his lost 


Commentary on Genesis.!? Especially his later work Against Celsus throws 
light on the early Alexandrian parts of his commentary, because his pagan 
opponent quotes Gnostic notions of the Creation—’ wicked heresy’—for the 


refutation of which Origen is happy to refer back to his commentary. |! 
Responding to Celsus' objection that the biblical *cosmogony is very silly’, 
he provides a brief outline of his commentary, which throws valuable light 
on his hermeneutic methods: 


If, however, anyone wants to see the reasons, supported by a clear demonstration, which have 
persuaded us concerning the Mosaic creation account, let him take my treatises on Genesis from 
the beginning of the book until ‘this is the book of the creation of men’ (Gen. LXX 5:1), in 
which we have tried to argue from the Holy Scriptures themselves (neıpäaueda dm adtadv TOV 
Osíov ypauuátov katackevácðar) what is the meaning of the expression ‘in the beginning’ 
heaven and earth were created, and what is ‘the invisible and unshaped part of the earth" and 
what the abyss and the darkness above it, and what is the water and the spirit of God carried 
above it and what is the meaning of the created light and what is the firmament next to the 
heaven created at the beginning and so forth (Cels 6.49, ed. Marcovich 427). 


Origen presents himself as a scholarly commentator on Genesis, who has 
provided reasons and proofs for his conviction that the biblical Creation 
account is plausible rather than ‘silly’. He moreover indicates that he 
proceeded according to the sequence of the biblical text, tackling questions 
and providing answers in traditional Homeric and Philonic style. Origen 
states that he tried ‘to argue from the Holy Scriptures themselves’, thus 
indicating that he embraced the well-known principle of Alexandrian 
scholarship, according to which one should interpret ‘Homer through 


Homer’ rather than judging him by external criteria.!? Philo also embraced 
this method and interpreted the Jewish Scriptures as a closed corpus, which 
illuminates itself. Furthermore, Origen mentions several treatises dealing 
with the first four chapters of Genesis, including Gen. 5.1. Eusebius knows 
of 12 books, Jerome mentions 13, suggesting that the last two focused on 


Gen. 4.15 (H.E. 6.24.2; Jer., Ep. 36.9). The first eight books, which were 
written in Alexandria, seem to have reached Gen. 2.4, thus treating topics of 
prime importance in both Philonic and Gnostic exegesis. Following 
Clement's polemic against Gnostic interpretations of the Creation, Origen 
treated many of these topics also in his Commentary on John, aimed largely 


at uprooting the ideas of the Gnostic Heracleon.!? As Origen uses verses 
from Genesis to explain the gospel, it is likely that he also used verses from 
John in his Commentary on Genesis. 

In the above quoted passage Origen provides some clues about the text 
he used for his Commentary on Genesis. Recalling from memory the topics 
he dealt with, he closely paraphrases the LXX, while ignoring the Hebrew 
dimension of Scripture or alternative Greek translations. Origen could have 
referred to the Hexapla to show the serious scholarship which had gone into 
his commentary. The academic zeal, however, which characterizes his work 
in Caesarea, does not yet seem to have motivated him in his early years. 
Apart from a reference to Aquila's translation of Gen. 2:4, the fragments of 
the Alexandrian Commentary on Genesis are not yet based on the *most 
accurate examination' of variants, which Eusebius admired so much in 
Origen (PG 12:97; Eus., H.E. 6.16-17.1). Eager to defend his teacher 
against Porphyry's fierce criticism. of scholarly incompetence, Eusebius 
presented the academic aspects of Origen's work as a general feature typical 
already of the early period, rather than as the outcome of a significant 
historical development. 

Origen provides further insights into his Alexandrian Commentary on 
Genesis, when countering Celsus' criticism of the biblical idea that the 
world was created in six days. Referring once more to his earlier work, he 
Says: 


It is not appropriate now to set out in detail the account of the intelligible and sensible things 
and the way in which the natures of the days have been divided between the two forms, nor can 
the things be scrutinized according to their place [in the text]. That would require us to write 
whole treatises about the creation account according to Moses. We have done so to the best of 
our ability a long time before writing the present treatise against Celsus. (Cels 6.51, ed. 
Marcovich 429) 


Origen distinguishes his treatise Against Celsus from the format of a 
systematic commentary, which he used earlier in order to provide detailed 
interpretations of biblical expressions. He alludes to the fact that in his 
Commentary on Genesis he explained the six days of the Creation by 


reference to ‘intelligible and sensible things’. Here, too, Origen probably 
relied on Philo, who offered precisely this interpretation and argued that 
notions of time do not apply to the Creation, since time only begins to be 
measured by the stars. The biblical account must instead be understood as a 
reference to two types of creation, namely an intelligible and a sensible. In 
Philo’s view, God initially created an incorporeal heaven, an invisible Earth 
and other incorporeal patterns discernible only by the mind (Opif. 26-9). 
Origen wrote his Alexandrian commentary in the spirit of Philo and 
subsequently indicates that he also dealt with questions of the world’s 
eternity, a topic to which Philo had devoted a whole treatise (Cels 6.52; 
Philo, On the Eternity of the World). When Origen insists in Contra Celsum 
that he will not treat questions regarding the origin of evil and its 
connection to the creation, he seems to imply that these subjects have 
already been treated in his commentary. 

Another central subject of the Commentary on Genesis was biblical 
anthropomorphism. Origen says that the image of God creating man with 
His hand or regretting man’s creation must not be taken literally, as ‘has 
been explained in the exegetical treatises on Genesis’ (Cels 4.37, 6.58). 
Origen’s sensitivity to the problem of anthropomorphism also reflects his 
Alexandrian milieu. The Platonic philosophers of the city, such as Eudorus, 
had advocated a transcendental theology, which elevated the deity to the 
realm ‘beyond’ and did not tolerate any immersion in matter or human 
affairs (Bonazzi 2008). Philo also made considerable efforts explaining 
patently human images of God (Calabi 2008; Niehoff 2017). The Gnostics 
in their turn rejected the Old Testament because of God’s too human 
features (Brakke 2010: 129-31). Origen’s commentary work in Alexandria 
was thus deeply embedded in the cultural and religious milieu of his home- 
town. The basic framework of a commentary was typical of Alexandrian 
scholarship, the method of combining literary analysis with allegorical 
interpretation relied on Philo, and many specific themes were inspired by 
philosophical as well as Gnostic discourses in the city. Origen assumed a 
similarly conservative position vis-a-vis the biblical text as Philo, but added 
a Christian dimension. While Philo read Genesis in light of the Psalms and 
Prophets in order to uncover a more personal and mystical dimension 
within Judaism (Niehoff 2020), Origen appealed to inter-texts in order to 
draw attention to Jesus and connect the Old with the New Testament. 


ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY WORK IN CAESAREA 


Origen’s move to Caesarea had significant implications for his scholarship 
on the Old Testament. He encountered Hebrew speakers who read the Bible 
in its original version, while also using Hellenistic methods of interpretation 
(Niehoff 2012; Paz 2014). Greek culture was widespread in the Land of 
Israel, giving rise to academic institutions, leisure culture, and extensive use 


of Greek loanwords in rabbinic literature.'* Caesarea hosted a flourishing 
rabbinic academy, led by Origen’s contemporary R. Hoshaya (Bacher 1892: 
89-108). Origen’s prologue to his Caesarean Commentary on Psalms 
reflects this new cultural environment. He mentions ‘Hebraioi’, who 


distinguish five parts of the book, and says that he has heard from ‘someone 


of those who bear the title ‘wise’ among the Jews’!> that different psalms 


are ascribed to different authors (PG 12:1056). Origen may have heard of R. 
Chija, known in rabbinic literature for his work on Psalms (GR 33:3). His 
own commentary consistently takes into account the Greek translations of 
Aquila, whom he appreciates as most literal and widely accepted among the 
Jews, as well as Symmachus and Theodotion. 

In Caesarea, Origen moreover encountered the work of Africanus, a 
Christian scholar, who took recourse to the Hebrew text of Scripture and 
questioned the authority of the LXX. Africanus argued that the story of 
Susanna in the Book of Daniel is spurious, insisting that its style differs 
from the rest of the book and that the play on words, on which it relies, 
works only in the Greek and not in the Hebrew (SC 302: 514-21). Eusebius 
mentions Africanus’ letter to Origen on this matter, but reduces its critical 
acumen, suggesting that the author merely ‘raised a question’ to which he 
received a proper answer (H.E. 6.31.1). Origen, by contrast, was alarmed by 
Africanus’ arguments and responded immediately even though he was away 
from home. He acknowledges that the problem raised by Africanus is of 
fundamental importance as it concerns numerous biblical books. Origen 
responds by pointing to his own expertise and contacts with Jewish 
scholars, distinguishing the ‘son of a wise man, specially trained to succeed 
his father, with whom I conversed on many subjects’ (EpAfr.11, SC 
302:538). The Book of Genesis seems to be a particular source of worry as 
there are many variants. The expression ‘God saw that it was good’, for 
example, is not mentioned in the Hebrew text in connection with the 
firmament, but is inserted in LXX Gen. 1.8. Origen notes that this 


‘problem’ is also discussed among the Jews (EpAfr. 7, SC 302:530). In 
order to answer such text-critical questions in a systematic manner Origen 
‘has collated with much labor’ the different versions, marking with an 
obelos surpluses in the Greek and with an asterix surpluses in the Hebrew 
(ibid). This use of the critical signs of Homeric scholarship deviates from 
their original purpose in the Alexandrian context, as Neuschafer (1987: 
86-,103) and Schironi (2012) have pointed out. Actual text criticism and 
questions of emendation are no longer at stake. Origen instead lists 
differences for the purpose of defending the LXX used in the Church. In the 
case of Susanna, his ultimate argument against the Hebrew text is the claim 
that the Jews have hidden from their people ‘passages which contained any 
scandal against the elders, rulers and judges’ (EpAfr. 13, SC 302:542-4). 
Following in the footsteps of Justin Martyr, Origen accuses the Jews of 
tampering with the text for ideological reasons. The LXX emerges as the 
more authentic text, which can be used to evaluate the Hebrew version 
preserved by the Jews. 

Origen’s response to Africanus shows a strong sense of competition with 
the Jewish community over the canonical text and its right interpretation. 
Jewish exegetes were an important source of knowledge, but also a 
potential danger to the Christian dogma and community. Origen engaged in 
lively conversations with rabbinic scholars and also addressed Jewish 
voices in the more popular setting of his sermons (e.g. HomGen 3), 
attempting to convince his audience of his Christian interpretations. He 
once complains about a ‘Jew thought to be wise’ who does not accept his 
Christological interpretation of Ps. 44:3—8, but instead responds ‘in a way 
consistent with his Judaism'.! Concerning the Christological interpretation 
of Ps. 56:20, Origen similarly says: '[A]lthough I have met with many 
Jews, who are acknowledged to be wise, I have heard none who agrees that 
the Logos is the Son of God’ (Cels 2:31). The rabbis responded to such 
Christological claims by stressing that the psalm applies to Abraham (GR 
39:6, ed. Albeck 369). 

When resuming his work on the Book of Genesis in Caesarea, Origen 
took special care to discuss Jewish interpretations. The extent and nature of 
his engagement become clear when we compare the fragments of his 
commentary as well as his annotations to the later parts of Genesis with 
Genesis Rabbah, a rabbinic midrash, which was redacted in Palestine 
around 500 CE and contains many earlier traditions (Stemberger 2011: 306— 


14; Albeck 1965). GR often echoes conversations with non-Jews, for 
example ‘a philosopher’, and reacts to Christian arguments against 
circumcision, which are also voiced by Origen (Niehoff 2003 Niehoff 2016, 
2018). GR, moreover, preserves materials which are strikingly similar to 


interpretations Origen quotes in the name of ‘Jews’ or ‘Hebrews’.!’ The 
discussion among Jews concerning Gen. 1:8, mentioned by Origen in his 
Letter to Africanus, is reflected here. GR presents a ‘Matrona’, who asks R. 
Yossi: ‘[W]hy does Scripture not say: “it was good” in connection with the 
second day [of the creation]?’ (GR 4.6). Given that ‘Matrona’ is attested as a 
Jewish name in a Greek inscription from the synagogue in Caesarea (no. 
1143, Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaeae/Palaestinas, 2012: 62-4), the midrash 
seems to refer to a Greek-speaking, Jewish woman who was probably 
versed in the LXX. She raises precisely the question which Origen 
mentioned as a problem among the Jews. R. Yossi initially responds by 
arguing that the firmament is included in God’s summary blessing of the 
creation, while another rabbi compares the waters to a ‘difficult legion’, not 
allowed to carry the king’s name. Origen may well have been familiar with 
these rabbinic solutions to the crux, but preferred LXX Gen. 1.8, where the 
blessing of the second day is mentioned. 

In his annotations to Genesis, Origen discusses the problem of Jacob’s 
reaction to Joseph’s dream, with a view to rivalling Jewish interpretations. 
Even though Rachel had died when giving birth to Benjamin (Gen. 35:18), 
Jacob asks Joseph: ‘[S]hall I and your mother and your brothers indeed 
come to bow down before you?!’ (Gen. 37:10). Origen solves this problem 
of an apparent contradiction between two verses in the following way: 


It is clear that Joseph’s mother, Rachel, had already died before Joseph had his dream, namely 
when she gave birth to Benjamin. Therefore some Jews say that these things will be fulfilled at 
the resurrection and the mother will bow down to her son. But we, who keep away from Jewish 
legend (puo00Aoyía), examine whether it could have been prophesied that Mary and Joseph will 
bow down to Christ. (E96, ed. Metzler 270) 


Origen’s reference indicates that Jewish interpreters had already addressed 
the problem of Jacob’s statement. He selects from their discussion a 
solution, which he dismisses as a ‘legend’, according to which Rachel will 
be resurrected and thus fulfil her designated role in Joseph’s dream.'® When 
Jacob responded to Joseph, he assumed that his deceased wife will come 


alive again, implying nothing contrary to the previous verse about her 
death. This interpretation is preserved in GR: 


R. Levi said in the name of R. Chama bar Hanina: Jacob thought that the resurrection of the 
dead will take place in his days. It would have been reasonable (Xm) to say ‘I and your brothers 
(will bow down to you)’, but why (Naw) ‘I and your mother?!’ Rachel died and you say ‘I and 
your mother’?! Our father did not know ((¥71 VN m7 w»( that these things referred to Bilha, 
Rachel’s handmaid, who raised him like a mother. (GR 84:11, ed. Theodor-Albeck 1014) 


R. Chama bar Hanina, the known Aggadist and contemporary of Origen 
(Bacher 1892: 447-76), is said to have discussed the problem of Jacob’s 
assumption that Rachel is able to bow down before Joseph. The solution 
known to Origen as a ‘Jewish legend’ is attributed to Jacob and criticized. 
R. Chama bar Hanina presents this view as a mistaken notion and suggests 
that Jacob ‘did not know’ that Joseph’s dream actually referred to Bilha. In 
his view, the term ‘mother’ must be read metaphorically as a reference to 
her maid. The picture, which emerges from our comparison of GR and 
Origen, is highly complex. Origen knows of a Jewish interpretation, which 
appears in Jewish literature for the first time in GR, redacted in the early 
fifth century CE. In GR it is marked as Jacob’s mistaken view, which needs 
to be replaced by a metaphorical reading. Origen thus testifies to an earlier 
rabbinic tradition, which was later dismissed by Amoraic teachers. We must 
indeed assume that rabbis of the early third century entertained the 
interpretation mentioned by Origen, as he would otherwise not have made a 
special point of rejecting it. 

Some further interaction between Origen and the rabbis is likely. 
Origen’s criticism of the rabbinic interpretation seems to have come to the 
attention of R. Chama bar Hanina, who was well versed in Hellenistic 
culture and conversed with Rabbi Hoshaya, known for his contacts with 
Origen (Bacher 1891; Barthélemy 1967; Niehoff by 2018). We can imagine 
Origen provocatively arguing that apparent textual flaws must point to a 
higher spiritual meaning, namely to Christ. R. Chama bar Hanina must have 
found Origen’s Christological interpretation highly problematic. He could 
not leave the textual problem unsolved but was apparently reluctant to 
return to the original rabbinic interpretation, which had in the meantime 
been dismissed by the prestigious Church Father. He thus offered a new 
metaphorical solution and relegated the older literal one to Jacob. Origen 
and the rabbis emerge as lively discussion partners, highly aware of each 
other’s interpretations. While Origen explicitly defined his view in contrast 


to Jewish exegesis, the rabbis do not mention an alternative interpretation, 
but implicitly considered the Church Father’s view. Each side developed its 
positions in view of the other, carefully marking boundaries and avoiding 
overlaps. Origen’s interpretation can hardly be imagined without the initial 
impetus of the rabbis as much as it is difficult to understand why the rabbis 
would have developed a new solution to the problem of Jacob’s words, if 
not in reaction to Origen’s critique. 

Origen moreover rejects a literal interpretation of Noah’s blessing, which 
is preserved in GR. In the biblical text God blesses Noah in the following 
way: ‘[T]he fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast on 
the earth and every bird in the air, upon everything that creeps on the 
ground and all the fish of the sea’ (Gen. 9:2). Origen explains: 


The one will violate [the verse], who says according to the literal sense that every living creature 
is filled with fear when seeing man, even the wild animals in the desert. It is perhaps better to 
think that the [evil] powers, which are the ‘wild beasts of the earth’, fare differently from other 
kinds, for the fear and trembling of the righteous is upon these. The evil powers fear the 
righteous. (E16, ed. Metzler 212) 


Origen regards the literal sense of Gen. 9:2 as problematic, even a 
‘violation’ of its real meaning, because wild animals, especially those of the 
desert, do not fear man. In another fragment he mentions Acts 28:8, where 
Paul is said to have been bitten by a viper (D11). This evidence from the 
Christian tradition will have supported Origen in problematizing Gen. 9:2 
and offering a metaphorical solution. The notion of ‘wild animals’ is 
translated into evil powers, either external daemonic forces or man’s 
internal adversaries. Distinguishing between all of Noah’s descendants and 
the righteous, Origen insists that only the latter arouse fear in the evil 
powers. 

The literal interpretation rejected by Origen is preserved in GR, which 
assumes that the animals feared man after the deluge (GR 34:12). Rabbi 
Simeon b. Eleazar, a second-century teacher, adds: ‘| A]n infant one day old, 
alive, need not be guarded from mice or serpents to prevent them picking 
out his eyes; a lion sees him and flees, a serpent sees him and flees’ (GR 
34:12, (ed. Theodor-Albeck) 323-4). This Tannaitic interpretation closely 
corresponds to the view criticized by Origen, who noted that desert animals 
do not fear man. Once more Origen emerges as an exegete, who worked in 
close contact with the rabbis and shaped his allegorical readings of 
Scripture in light of their interpretations. 


One further example may suffice to show Origen’s familiarity with 
rabbinic traditions. This time Origen adopts a rather more positive attitude 
towards a rabbinic solution to the problem of Canaan’s curse: 


Having said ‘the sons of Noah, who went forth from the ark, were Shem, Ham and Japhet’, why 
does Scripture add: ‘Ham was Canaan’s father’ (Gen. 9:18)? If it had been necessary to 
enumerate Noah’s sons, all of them and not just one should have been mentioned. Canaan 
himself is impious, as the story makes clear. Wishing to show the similarity between the father 
and the son, the [Holy] Spirit distinguishes him from his brothers’ piety by adding ‘Ham was 
Canaan’s father’ ... 

The Hebrew, who says these things, adduces the following tradition, adding a proof from 
tradition (pepe ðè 6 'Efpaiog 6 tadta einwv koi Tapddoow Toiavtyy &xeveykov AN6dELdIV TH 
rapaööceı): Canaan was the first who saw his grandfather's shame and announced it to his 
father, mocking so to speak the old man. Ham, however, who should not have approached either 
his father or his brothers disrespectfully, but should instead have rebuked the one who saw him 
first and denounced him, became himself convinced and went in, saw [the shame] and brought 
report of it to his brothers. These things look like a myth, if the proof [in its favour] were not so 
strong. (E 20, ed. Metzler 214-6) 


Origen relies here on a Jewish tradition, identified as ‘Hebrew’, in order to 
solve the problem of Canaan’s curse. Philo already asked why Canaan 
rather than Ham is cursed and, unlike the rabbis, offered an allegorical 
solution (Philo, Sobr. 31-7; OGen. 2:65, 71). GR, on the other hand, 
preserves exactly the tradition to which Origen refers. Initially, an 
anonymous interpreter explains that ‘he was the source of his disgrace’ (GR 
36:2, ed. Theodor-Albeck 336). This laconic remark is best understood in 
light of Origen’s more detailed comments that the phrase ‘Ham was 
Canaan’s father’ looks superfluous, because their biological relationship is 
known and requires no mention here. Both Origen and GR interpret the 
reference as an allusion to the father’s and the son’s immorality, which 
distinguishes them from other family members. Moreover, GR contains the 
Jewish tradition, which Origen cites as a solution to the problem, namely 
‘Canaan was the first who saw his grandfather’s shame and announced it to 
his father, mocking so to speak the old man’. In GR this tradition is 
preserved in the name of R. Nehemia, who says: ‘Canaan saw [the shame] 
and told them, therefore the curse is attached to him who did wrong’ (GR 
36:7, ed. Theodor-Albeck 341). R. Nehemia’s solution appears in GR as 
part of a broader Tannaitic discussion. R. Yehuda offers a different solution, 
suggesting that Canaan was indeed innocent, but received the curse, 
because God had blessed Ham and could therefore not be cursed by Noah 


(Gen. 9:1). Origen confirms the historicity of R. Nehemia’s view, which he 
accepts somewhat reluctantly. 

Origen’s terminology shows that his discussion with the rabbis was part 
of a broader Hellenistic discourse. When Origen says, '[S]omeone may 
wonder (0avuáCot) why Ham, who was himself impious, did not receive the 
same curse as his son’ (E20), he relies on an Alexandrian hermeneutic term, 
used to express the sense that the canonical text contradicts common sense 
and cannot be accepted at face value (Schironi 2009: 284-88). GR 
introduces the Tannaitic discussion with strikingly similar terminology: 
‘Ham sinned and Canaan is cursed—strange (Nman) (GR 36:7, ed. 
Theodor-Albeck 340). The Hebrew term NnnnwN not only reads like a 
translation of Havualoı, or vice versa, but also shows that Origen and the 
rabbis were heirs to the same scholarly tradition, which each of them 
applied to the Scriptures in their respective community. 

In conclusion, Origen was prolific in his commentary activity on the Old 
Testament, which aroused his keen interest from the beginning of his career 
in Alexandria until his later days in Caesarea. While his hermeneutics echo 
terms of Alexandrian scholarship and have often been interpreted in this 
context, Jewish interpreters were crucial discussion partners who must not 
be overlooked. Philo of Alexandria mediated Homeric methods and showed 
how they can be applied to an allegorical reading of Scripture. Origen knew 
Philo already at the beginning of his career in Alexandria and applied his 
methods to a Christian interpretation of the Old Testament, which could 
thus be defended against ‘Gnostic’ criticisms. In Caesarea, Origen 
encountered rabbinic scholars, who were also familiar with Hellenistic 
hermeneutics and solved many questions in the Hebrew text by recourse to 
the literal sense. Origen became more aware of the importance of the 
Hebrew Vorlage and answered queries within the Church concerning the 
status of the LXX. He seems to have worked in rather close contact with the 
rabbis of the Land of Israel, shaping his own interpretations in light of 
theirs and paving the way for a specifically Christian Bible scholarship. 


l. Ishall use the term ‘Old Testament’ as it reflects Origen's Christian perspective on the Bible of 
the Jews and leaves open whether he relates to the Hebrew Original or the Greek translation. As 
Nautin 1977 has shown, Origen did not master Hebrew sufficiently to read the Bible in this 
language. 


Eusebius mentions Origen’s ‘notes in his own hand’ (öAöypagoı) at the beginning of his 
Stromateis, which indicate the date of the work’s composition (H.E. 6.24.3). At the same time 
he is aware of the fact that ‘the books that have come down to us’ (tà eig ñuàs EAHÖVTa) are not 
the complete set and provides a list of the known treatises in his Life of Pamphilius (H.E. 6.2 
2.3, Nautin 1977:225—260). The translations in this article are mine, unless otherwise indicated. 
Origen mentions a ‘Hebraios’ in Princ 1.3.4 and 4.3.14, referring to a convert who offers 
Christian interpretations. Origen’s move was especially significant in his exegetical endeavours 
on the Old Testament, which were influenced by encountering Jews conversant with the 
Hebrew original, while his philosophical and theological views remained rather more stable, as 
Alfons. 

On Origen’s indebtedness to Philo, see esp. Daniélou 1948: 179-190; Runial993: 157-183; van 
den Hoek 2000; on his connections with rabbis, see esp. De Lange 1976, Hirshman 1992: 54— 
73, Niehoff 2016; Niehoff 2018. 

See e.g. Letter of Barnabas and Justin, 1 Apol. 36-42; for the overall development of 
commentary culture in Early Christianity, see Stroumsa 2016. 

The last part of the quotation reads in Greek: GAAG xai nepi móong Belag ypapfic 
ÖHOAOYOVUEVOG Kai Tapa toig petpíog &maügw Aóyov DEiMv Ouvapévotg TENRANP@HEVNG 
oiviyuóátov Kal mapaBorA®v oKoTEWwOv TE Ady@V xai GAAwWV TolKiA@V sidO@v cdoageEiacs 
SVOANATOV TH àvOponívn pöceı (PG 12:1077). 

Orig., fragm. preserved by Chalcidius, in Origenes. Die Kommentierung des Buches Genesis, 
edited and translated by Karin Metzler (Berlin 2010), 47-53; ComMt 15.3, see also Cels 4.51, 
6.21. 

On Homeric scholarship in Alexandria, see esp. Pfeiffer 1968: /.225—227; Fraser 1972: 1.464; 
Schmidt 2002; Schironi 2019; Nünlist 2009. 

For the importance of Gnostics as opponents and conversation partners of Origen in Alexandria, 
see Heine 2003, Crouzel 1989: 12-14. 

For a reconstruction of the scope of the different books of the commentary, see Heine 2005. 
Cels 6.51, see also Cels 6.52, where Celsus is quoted for the Gnostic notion of two gods, one 
higher and transcendent, the other lower and responsible for the Creation of the world. 

On the principle and its attribution to Aristarchus, see Fraser 1972: 1.464; Porter 1992: 70-80; 
cf. Pfeiffer, 1968: 1.225-227. 

On Clement’s polemic, see Procter 1995: 7-30; on the relationship between Origen and 
Clement, see Crouzel 1989: 7. 

Krauss 1898-9, Lieberman 1942, 1950, Geiger 2012; Tropper 2004; Weiss 2014; Spielman 
2018; Hirshman 2009. 

tivi TOV YPNLATICOVT@V Tapa Tovdatois GOMHV AKNKOQ. 

Cels 1:56; on Origen’s interpretation of Ps. 44, see Heine 1997. 

On Origen’s use of the terms ‘Hebrew’ and ‘Judaios’, see De Lange 1976: 29-31. 

On Origen’s notion of Jewish mythology, see Hirshman 2009. 
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CHAPTER 12 


ORIGEN’S GOSPEL 
COMMENTARIES 


RONALD E. HEINE 


WHEN Origen began writing commentaries on Scripture there was a long 
tradition of commentary literature preceding him. The museum at 
Alexandria had been producing commentaries on Homer, the Greek 
dramatists, and the Attic orators for several centuries. Philosophers were 
producing commentaries on the writings of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, 
and there were the writings of Hellenistic Jews such as Philo of Alexandria 
commenting on sections of the Torah. Among Christians, Hippolytus of 
Rome had written commentaries on Scripture prior to Origen, though he 
appears to have written only on some books of the Old Testament (See 
Heine 2010b: 189-190). 

Origen is the first person, however, from whom we have actual texts of 
continuous commentary on the Gospels (see Harl 1958: 146). There may 
have been precursors among the Gnostics (see ComJn 5.8), but our 
knowledge is fragmentary and tenuous. Origen preserves forty-eight 
quotations on John’s Gospel from the Valentinian Heracleon in his own 
commentary on John (see Heine 2004a: 120). These citations, however, 
taper off in the later books of Origen’s commentary and disappear 
completely in Books 28 and 32. He refers once to Heracleon’s comments as 
being in hypomnémata (ComJn 6.92), which can mean ‘commentaries’. The 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae shows, however, that the word appears only 
twice in Origen’s preserved works and is never used of his own 
commentaries. Papias is said to have written five treatises with the title, 
Exegesis of the Oracles of the Lord (Eusebius, H.E. 3.39.1), and Pantaenus 
is said to have produced interpretations of the Scriptures (Eusebius, H.E. 
6.13.2) but we know nothing more of either the works of Papias or 
Pantaenus. There is also a title of a work, On behalf of the Gospel of John 


and the Apocalypse that appears in a list of works on the base of a statue 
that was once thought to be of Hippolytus. Nothing is known of this work 
except the title (See Heine 2004b: 144). 


ORIGEN’S GOSPEL COMMENTARIES AND THEIR 
PRESERVATION 


Origen wrote 32 books of commentary on the Gospel of John, 25 on 
Matthew, and 5 on Luke (Jerome, Ep 33.4; Eusebius H.E. 6.24.1; 25.3, 7; 
32.3 and Jerome's preface to HomLk; see Nautin 1977: 243). He wrote no 
commentaries or homilies on Mark (Vogt 1999: 26). Nine books from the 
commentary on John are extant in relatively complete form in Greek 
scattered between Books 1 and 32, Book 1 beginning with John 1:1 and 
Book 32 ending with John 13:33. Eight of the books on Matthew are extant 
in Greek comprising Books 10-17 covering Matthew 13:36—22:33, along 
with a Latin translation from perhaps the sixth century (Vogt 1999: 21; cf. 
Girod 1975: 131—132) of the latter portion of the commentary on Matthew 
that begins at Matthew 16:13 and extends to 27:66. None of the books of 
the commentary on Luke are extant, but there are 39 homilies preserved in a 
Latin translation by Jerome. The primary manuscript witness to the Greek 
text of Origen's commentaries on the Gospels of John and Matthew is the 


thirteenth-century codex Monacensis 191 in Munich.! The Latin translation 
of the Commentary on Matthew has somewhat wider attestation (See Girod 
1975; Origenes Werke 11: vii-x; Vogt 1999: 85-104; Crouzel 1989: 42-43). 

The commentaries on the Gospels of John and Matthew frame Origen's 
career as an interpreter of the Bible. The first five books of the Commentary 
on John were written early at Alexandria (see Heine 2010a: 86—89) and the 
remainder was completed at Caesarea (see ComJn 6.6-12). The 
Commentary on Matthew was written in its entirety at Caesarea late in 
Origen's life in the same period in which he composed the Contra Celsum. 
His patron, Ambrose, provided him with stenographers, copyists, and 
calligraphers for the production of his books (ComJn 5.1, 2; 6.9; Eusebius, 
H.E. 6.22.12). Whether the commentaries were taken down by 
stenographers in the context of a school where he lectured to students or in 
the privacy of his study is debated (see Perrone 2001: 41 and the works 
referenced there, and Heine 2010a: 189—190). 


There are two obvious physical differences between the two Gospel 
commentaries. One is the extent of text they cover. The Commentary on 
John begins with John 1:1 and ends at 13:33. There is only one fragment 
(Origenes Werke 4: 574) beyond Chapter 12, which suggests that the 
commentary did not reach beyond this point. The Commentary on Matthew 
began with Chapter 1, as shown by a fragment from the lost first book of 
the commentary quoted by Pamphilus (Origenes Werke 12: 4) and seems to 
have covered the complete Gospel. The extended Latin translation stops at 
the end of Matthew 27, but there are eight Greek fragments on Matthew 28 
covering verses one to twenty (Origenes Werke 12: 232-35) which suggests 
that the commentary covered the entire Gospel. 

The other physical difference is that each book in the Commentary on 
John, with the exception of two whose beginning pages are lost, begins 
with a prologue. The prologue to the first book of the commentary is the 
longer and more important for it serves, in a sense, as the prologue to the 
whole commentary. There are no prologues with any books of the 
Commentary on Matthew. This absence of prologues may suggest that the 
material was taken down in a school setting and that Origen had not 
completed revisionary work on it before it was published. 


THE PROLOGUE TO THE COMMENTARY ON JOHN 


There was a common set of topics that was treated in the prologues of 
commentaries produced on the ancient Greek classical literature, and 
Origen used this template, for the most part, in the prologues of his 
commentaries on Scripture (Hadot 1987: 99-122; Neuschäfer 1987: 57-84; 
Heine 1995a: 3-12; 2001: 421-439). I have argued elsewhere that Origen 
treats four of the six standard topics of commentary prologues in the 
prologue to his Commentary on John (Heine 1995a: 3-12). J. Mansfeld has 
noted that Origen closes the prologue to the first book of his Commentary 
on John with the technical phrase customarily used at the conclusion to the 
prologues of ancient commentaries: “what precedes the reading of’ (ComJn 
1.88; Mansfeld 1994: 26, 98). One of the classical prologue topics 
concerned ‘the reason for the title’. Origen devotes the longest section of 
the prologue to Book 1 of the Commentary on John to a discussion of this 
topic (ComJn 1.27-88; Heine 1995a: 11-12): Why are the Gospels called 


‘Gospels’? We will begin by looking closely at this discussion for it is 
foundational for Origen’s work on the Gospels. 

Before Origen takes up the question of the reason for the title he has a 
lengthy discussion of what the term ‘gospel’ means. He introduces the 
subject via a rather circuitous route that I have long puzzled over. He begins 
the prologue with a discussion of the division of the people of God into the 
twelve tribes plus the Levites, and transitions to the vision of John in the 
Apocalypse about the sealing of 12,000 from each of the twelve tribes, and 
his vision of the Lamb on Mt. Zion with these 144,000 (Rev. 7:2—5; 14:1—5; 
ComJn 1.1-3). He concludes that these 144,000 are those who have 
believed in Christ and belong to the twelve tribes even though their actual 
lineage is not Jewish (ComJn 1.4-8). Then he raises (appropriately) the 
question of relevance, “What ... do all these things mean for us (i.e. himself 
and his patron Ambrose)?’, and introduces the fact that the Levites and 
priests live from the tithes and first fruits of the other tribes (ComJn 1.9). 
The majority who make up the Christian community, he continues, fall into 
the category of the Israelites who supported the priestly service with their 
tithes. Those who are devoted to the Word of God are like the priestly order, 
and those who excel in this category might be referred to as high priests in 
the order of Aaron, but not in the order of Melchizedek which belonged 
exclusively to Jesus (ComJn 1.10-11). There are two points I think Origen 
is making in this introductory discussion. The first is that he is tacitly 
identifying himself and Ambrose, his patron, as high priests in the order of 
Aaron, who are given completely to divine service, as opposed to the 
majority in the Church whose relation to such service is more casual. The 
other, point is introduced when he identifies the gospel as the first fruits of 
all the Scriptures, and says that he and Ambrose are going to devote 
themselves to a ‘careful examination of the gospel’ (ComJn 1.12), that is, 
metaphorically, live from the gospel, the first fruits of Scripture. This theme 
of the gospel as the first fruits of Scripture is the controlling theme from 
this point up to his introduction of the technical question of the reason for 
the title (ComJn 1.13—26). 

Origen distinguishes ‘the gospel’, singular, from ‘the Gospels’, plural, in 
this discussion (ComJn 1.12, 14, 15, 17, 18-20). His clearest statement 
appears later in the prologue to the fifth Book of the Commentary on John. 
He notes that Marcion's followers fasten on Paul's statement, ‘According to 
my gospel in Christ Jesus’ and, consequently, reject the Gospels because 


Paul uses the word in the singular. “They do not understand’, Origen says, 
‘that as he is one whom the many preach, so the gospel recorded by the 
many is one in meaning, and there is truly one gospel through the four’ 
(ComJn 5.7; Origen Commentary 1989: 165-66, modified). 

His definition of gospel is very near, but not identical with C.H. Dodd’s 
understanding of the kerygma which, Dodd notes, ‘frequently has for its 
object “the [g]ospel" 7? (Dodd 1964: 8). When Origen defines what a 
Gospel is in answer to the standard question discussed in the prologues to 
commentaries on ancient writings (See Heine 1995a, Hadot 1987, 
Neuschäffer 1987: 57-67), ‘Why does this book have this title?’, he first 
defines not the book with the title, but the concept of ‘gospel’. It is ‘a report 
of things which ... make the hearer glad because they are beneficial’ 
(ComJn 1:27). This again, approximates Dodd’s definition of the early 
Christian kerygma which, he says, ‘always carries with it the implication of 
‘good tidings’ proclaimed’ (Dodd 1964: 8, 9). Both Origen and Dodd, of 
course, understood the meaning of the Greek term rendered ‘gospel’ in 
English. 

Harl notes that Origen can apply the term ‘gospel’ in a general way to all 
Scripture since it all, in his view, speaks of Christ either in the preparation 
for or the reception of his coming, and concludes that Origen does not 
consider the narrative of the Gospels to constitute the unique source, or 
even a privileged source, for our knowledge of Christ and his revelatory 
message (Harl 1958: 150). She is correct in the observation that Origen 
considers all Scripture to be about Christ in one way or another and that he 
does not consider the Gospels the unique source of knowledge of Christ. He 
does, however, in my opinion, privilege the four Gospels when he calls 
them ‘the firstfruits of all the Scriptures’ (ComJn 1.23) and argues that it is 
the gospel that makes all Scripture gospel. In fact, the Law and the Prophets 
could not be gospel until Christ came, he argues, for their message did not 
fit the definition of ‘gospel’ being a message of beneficial things that 
gladden the hearer (ComJn 1.33). The coming of Christ was like leaven 
added to the lump of dough of the Law and the Prophets (ComJn 1.34, 36). 

What Origen means when he talks about the gospel making all other 
Scripture gospel is that finding Christ in the rest of Scripture depends on the 
Incarnation of Christ. It is the gospel (message) contained in the Gospels 
(the four books) that makes all Scripture gospel in a sense. To find Christ in 
Moses, David, or the Prophets is a retrospective reading from the standpoint 


of the Christ revealed in the Gospels. Without this revealed Christ-event, 
known ever after via the Gospels, one would not hear Christ speaking in 
Moses and the Prophets (ComJn 1.33), nor would one hear the message of 
Christ in the epistles that follow the Gospels. As Origen put it, ‘[T]he Old 
Testament is not gospel since it does not make known “him who is to 
come”, but proclaims him in advance’ and, in the same way it is from the 
story told in the Gospels that one looks forward into the epistles of the New 
Testament and finds Christ in their ‘hortatory discourse’ (ComJn 1.17, 18, 
25, 26; see Torjesen 1986: 116). The story of the Son of God made known 
in the Gospels is crucial to the entire Christian message. After this 
revelation, the bright light of Christ shines into the obscurities of the 
Prophets, and their hidden meanings are understood. It is on the basis of the 
story told in the Gospels that one can look back into the Old Testament and 
see the Son of God prefigured. In this way it can be said that the four 
Gospels make all Scripture gospel (ComJn 1.33, 36 see also PArch 1. 
Preface 1). 

There is a sense in which it is correct to say that Origen understood the 
gospel to be manifested in three stages, each progressively clearer, or nearer 
to the reality itself. There was first a dim manifestation of the gospel in the 
patriarchs and Prophets of the Old Testament (ComJn 1.37). This was 
illuminated and made clear by the Incarnation expressed in the gospel now 
known (ComJn 1.33, 36). This gospel made known in the Incarnation, 
however, is itself also a precursor to the true gospel, called ‘an eternal 
gospel’ in the Apocalypse (Rev. 14:6), that is, ‘a spiritual gospel’, which is 
clear to those who understand “face to face’ (Prov. 8:9) ... the mysteries 
expressed by’ the ‘words’ of ‘the Son of God’ and ‘the realities of which his 
actions were riddles’ (Prov 1:6; ComJn 1.40, trans. Origen Commentary 
1989: 42, modified). It is important, perhaps, to emphasize that Origen did 
not think there were three different gospels. There is, instead, a progressive 
clarification of human perception of the gospel from the patriarchs and 
Prophets who perceived it dimly, to those who saw its bodily human 
manifestation in the ministry of Jesus, and those who now see its spiritual 
manifestation in the ‘body’ (i.e. the literal sense) of Scripture. The ‘body’ in 
both the latter instances carries and, at the same time, conceals the Logos of 
God (See Gógler 1963: 346-47). Origen did not think Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Logos, but that the Logos, as the Gospel of John says, ‘lived among 
us’ in flesh in the person of Jesus of Nazareth (John 1:14; cf. Gögler 1963: 


263). The perception of the Logos as he is, constitutes the third level of 
perception of the gospel, that is, the ‘spiritual’ or ‘eternal’ gospel. This 
‘eternal gospel’ is not, for Origen, primarily an eschatological manifestation 
of the gospel as it is in the Apocalypse. It is the interpretation of the 
‘mysteries’ and ‘symbols’ present in the gospel that can be ‘perceived by 
the senses’. While Origen definitely regards the spiritual perception of the 
gospel as the highest level of revelation, he recognizes that it is a 
demanding task to perceive at this level and appreciates the importance of 
the ‘bodily’ expression of the gospel in ministering to the larger Christian 
community (ComJn 1.39—45; see Harl 1958: 142). Whenever, however, one 
finds those maturing in the faith, he says, one should ‘share with them the 
Logos who was restored from being made flesh to what ‘he was in the 
beginning with God” (John 1:1; ComJn 1.43; trans. Origen Commentary 
1989: 43, modified). Perhaps the distinction he discusses between the 
Levites and the other tribes in the opening of the prologue is germane to his 
thought here. 

Origen discusses the topic of the reason for the title by setting out his 
understanding of what a Gospel is as mentioned above. It is the 
announcement of something beneficial to the hearer (ComJn 1.27; FragMt 
l[Origenes Werke 12: 13]). He supplements this definition with a second 
that involves the announcement of the presence of a good that has been 
anticipated. The anticipation is the result of the proclamations of the 
Prophets of the Old Testament. These anticipations do not become gospel, 
however, until they are announced as actually present. This is why the 
message of the Prophets was not gospel prior to the advent of Christ. The 
second definition is fleshed out by showing the expectation, based on the 
preaching of the Prophets, expressed in John the Baptist’s question, ‘Are 
you the one to come ...?’, the Samaritan woman’s testimony, ‘I know the 
Messiah is coming ...’, Simon and Cleophas’ statement, ‘But we hoped that 
it was he who would redeem Israel’, and the assertions of Andrew, ‘We 
have found the Messiah ...’, and Philip, ‘We have found him of whom 
Moses ... and the prophets wrote ... ' (ComJn 1.29—31). 

Origen accepted only the four Gospels recognized by the Church (ComJn 
1.21, 22; HomLk 1.1—2; Eusebius, H.E. 6.25.3-6). These four Gospels 
function in relation to the faith of the Church as the four elements function 
in relation to the material world in ancient philosophical thought (ComJn 


1.21). If one follows the implications of this comparison, it means that the 
entire faith of the Church depends on the four Gospels. 


ORIGEN’S REASONS FOR WRITING COMMENTARIES ON 
THE GOSPELS 


skopos, the aim or theme, of the writing to be studied. The skopos was to be 
ascertained on the basis of the teaching of the whole work, not just a part of 
it (See Heine 1995b: 36). We can see Origen’s familiarity with this principle 
in his discussion of the skopos of the whole of Scripture in De Principiis 
(4.2.7-9) where he sets out his understanding of the skopos of Scripture in 
general. The overarching skopos of Scripture is to provide guidance for 
human spiritual needs. Some of this instruction lies on the surface of the 
text and is available, therefore, for all people. But there is a second level of 
instruction provided for those with keener minds and a greater desire to 
know. This instruction must be diligently searched out from behind the 
surface meaning of the text, so to speak (Princ 4.2.7—9; 4.3.4). This 
distinction between a surface, or literal, meaning of the text and a deeper, 
hidden meaning informs all of Origen’s exegetical work. 

In the Commentary on John, one of Origen’s earliest compositions, he 
states his task as a commentator on the Gospel, in keeping with his 
understanding of the nature of Scripture, to be ‘to translate the gospel 
perceptible to the senses into the spiritual gospel’, which means he will 
‘attempt to penetrate the depths of the meaning of the gospel and examine 
the bare truth of its figures’ (ComJn 1.4446). In a later book of the 
Commentary on John he refers to the need he feels to produce 
commentaries on the Gospels to nurture the faith of intellectually curious 
Christians who, he fears, may be subverted by the books of the heterodox 
being produced on the Gospels and writings of the Apostles (ComJn 5.8). 
This expression of his reason for writing commentaries on the Gospels sets 
his Gospel commentaries apart from polemical or anti-heretical literature 
even though he does occasionally argue against Heracleon’s views in the 
Commentary on John (ComJn 2.100-104 et passim). His reason for writing 
is not, in the first instance, to disprove what someone else has said, but to 


set forth the intention in the Gospels’ narratives for the instruction of the 
Church. 

In the Commentary on Matthew, written late in Origen’s life, he 
distinguishes regularly between Jesus’ teaching for the crowds and his 
teaching for his disciples (see Vogt 1999: 57-61, 71). These two groups 
correspond to his understanding of the nature of the text of Scripture and to 
the make-up of the Church. He expresses it as follows in his discussion of 
Matthew 23:1: 


Frequently, but especially in Matthew, it is observed that the disciples of Christ are better than 
the rest of the crowds. And you will find in the churches that some hear the divine teachings 
with delight, and affectionately approach the word. People of this kind are justly said to be 
disciples of Christ, and many others who are not such are said to be his people. And sometimes 
he says certain things to his disciples alone, not also to the crowds, as those beatitudes written in 
the Gospel of ... Matthew. ... Other things, however, he makes known to the crowds, as the 
parable of the sower declares. Matthew also writes as follows: ‘But while he was speaking to the 
crowds, behold his mother and brothers stood outside seeking to speak with him’. He was 
speaking the words written before these to the crowds, therefore, and when ‘someone’ had said 
‘to him, Behold your mother and brothers are standing wishing to see you’, he responded to the 
one who told him this and said, ‘Who is my mother, and my brothers?’ Then, ‘stretching out his 
hand’, not over the crowds but ‘over his disciples, he said, Behold my mother and my 
brothers’... And see if you are able to hear and learn from the Gospel of John that the people of 
Christ are those who only believe and do not aspire to grow up in the word, and those are his 
disciples who are zealous for the better gifts and, receiving what is the first of all graces, ‘the 
word of wisdom’, apply themselves diligently. John speaks as follows: ‘Jesus said to those Jews 
who believed, If you remain in my word, you will know the truth, and the truth will make you 
free’. Therefore, he says certain things to his disciples and certain things to the crowds, but he 
says other things to the crowds and the disciples at the same time. (SerMt 9; cf ComMt 11.4, 5, 
emphasis added) 


Origen’s primary interest in his Gospel exegesis is to nurture the souls of 
the dedicated and intellectually curious disciples of Jesus. He will not 
neglect, however, the literal sense for ‘the people’ or ‘the crowds’ because 
Jesus was concerned to help them as well. Jesus addresses ‘the crowds’ as 
well as the ‘disciples’, and he blesses the children as Origen says in a 
lengthy discussion, 


We must listen attentively to these words so that we not, in the illusion of wisdom and of having 
progressed as adults, despise the little ones and the children in the church. Knowing that Jesus 
said, ‘For of such is the kingdom of heaven’, let us become the kind of people that the children 
may be saved through us also. We must not only permit the children to be brought to Jesus, ... 
[w]e must also ourselves become children with the children, and do the will of the Savior so that 
when the children are saved because we have become children, we may be exalted by God 
because we humbled ourselves. 

(ComMt 15.8, see 15.6—9; ComJn 1.41—43) 


This recognition of two levels of understanding the Gospel texts in relation 
to two levels of people within the Church corresponds to the distinction 
Origen draws in the opening sections in the prologue to the Commentary on 
John between the Levitical tribe and the other Hebrew tribes. The relation 
of the two groups to the divine differs in intensity; both, nevertheless, 
constitute the people of God. 


ORIGEN’S EXEGETICAL METHODS IN HIS GOSPEL 
COMMENTARIES 


Origen’s primary goal, in keeping with what he considered to be the 
primary goal of the Spirit in the composition of the Scriptures as already 
noted, was to uncover the deeper, hidden teaching in the texts of Scripture. 
It is important to note that he did not usually refer to this meaning as an 
allegory, or his methodology for uncovering it as allegorical interpretation. 
The noun allegoria appears only nine times in the seventeen books 
preserved in Greek of the Commentary on John and the Commentary on 
Matthew, and the verb allégorein appears only thirteen times in the same 
books. Origen’s usual way of labelling his interpretations, when he does so, 
is to use the verb tropologein (to interpret figuratively), or to use its cognate 
noun tropologia (figurative expression), or the noun anagöge (lifting up, or 
anagogical sense) (see Heine forthcoming). 

This section is about the methods Origen applied in reading the Gospels 
to arrive at the teachings in their texts. It is not intended to be 
comprehensive in either the sense of treating every method he uses, or of 
treating exhaustively the methods discussed. I limit my discussion to three 
methods that are very important in Origen’s exposition of the Gospels. 


The Sequence of the Text 


Origen’s commentaries are structured by the natural order of the Gospel 
texts. He works from passage to passage, from sentence to sentence, and 
occasionally from word to word, following the order of the text of the 
Gospels. Sometimes there is nothing more implied in this than a 
chronological working through the text. At other times, however, the order 


in a text, or even the order of texts, provides interpretative meaning. The 
sequence (akolouthia) or order (eirmos, or taxis) in the author’s 
presentation of the text is considered important, and the interpreter must 
give careful attention to this sequence (see Daniélou 1966: 236—49; Perrone 
2001: 48).? 

The order of the text is a key in Origen's interpretation of the Johannine 
prologue, where it is a question of the logical order of philosophical 
propositions identifying the Logos (ComJn 2.11—18; Heine 1993: 92-99). 
Sequence can also apply to interpretative arguments that are not necessarily 
philosophical (ComMt 17.26). At other times, it is a contextual sequence 
that provides meaning (ComJn 6.98, 146-70) either in the literal sense 
(ComMt 16.20;17.7; SerMt 37) or shows that a text must be understood in a 
non-literal sense (ComJn 10.159—72; 32.11; SerMt 49). Sometimes it is the 
sequence of the spiritual interpretation that is preserved (SerMt 35), and 
occasionally Origen finds the sequence obscure (ComMt 16.19). Failure to 
give careful attention to the sequence leads to misinterpretations of 
passages (ComMt 15.1; ComJn 6.34), something for which Origen 
specifically faults Heracleon (ComJn 6.92; 13.102). 


The Comparison of Parallel Gospel Texts 


Origen regularly compares the same or similar stories in the various 
Gospels. This limitation to Gospel parallels marks this as a different activity 
from the practice discussed in the next section that he called “comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual’ which does not involve parallel passages in 
the Gospels. Origen considered it necessary to compare parallel Gospel 
texts to show that apparent conflicts can be harmonized, and to explain the 
similarities in parallels that were not in conflict (ComJn 6.127; see Perrone 
2001: 50-1). This explanation links his comparative efforts with his 
overarching assumption that all Scripture is one unified message about the 
Son of God (ComJn 5.5—6; ComMt 12.36—43). 

Origen seems to have had the four Gospels lying open before him as he 
worked. This is suggested by his comment about ‘placing the Gospels side 
by side and comparing them with one another' (ComMt 17.26; cf. 11.2, 19, 


and ComJn 6.162). I have not observed, however, any evidence that would 
suggest that he had a Gospel synopsis from which he worked. 

When Origen finds the same or similar stories appearing in multiple 
Gospels he uses them to supplement one another. He does not consider the 
possibility of literary dependence between the Gospels. The stories are 
understood to relate the same or a similar event. They are examples of 
explaining ‘the things which are similar’ between the stories (ComJn 
6.127). These include such stories as those relating the names and calling of 
the disciples (see FragMt 173; 194), the parable of the sower (FragMt 291), 
Jesus’ miracles in his fatherland (ComMt 10.19), and many others (see, for 
example, ComMt 15.6; 17.34; SerMt 54; 68). 

Some Gospel parallels, however, contradict one another. This brings the 
second part of his stated reason for making comparisons into play: ‘to 
demonstrate the harmony in things which seem to clash’ (ComJn 6.127). 
The story of a woman anointing Jesus’ feet, told in all four Gospels but with 
some significant differences in details, is one such story. His lengthy 
argument is driven by the conviction that ‘it is not possible that the 
evangelists ... have contradicted themselves speaking about the same 
woman’ (SerMt 77; see also ComMt 16.10-13). The most serious 
disagreement Origen sees between Gospel texts is in the story of the 
cleansing of the temple. He discusses it in both the Commentary on John 
and that on Matthew. In the Commentary on John he notes the 
chronological differences and the variations in the reports about what Jesus 
did in Jerusalem at the time he cleansed the temple (ComJn 10.119-29). He 
concludes that it is only the anagogical interpretation that can overcome 
‘the apparent discrepancy’ between the four Gospels in this story (ComJn 
10.199—200). In the Commentary on Matthew he passes over the details of 
the cleansing story, referring back to his fuller treatment in the Commentary 
on John (ComMt 16.20; see Grant, 100-1). He spends very little time on the 
literal sense in his discussion of the story in Matthew but applies the story 
first to the Church, then more briefly, to the human soul (ComMt 16.21—3). 
All of these comparative studies, as noted at the beginning of this section, 
were driven by the conviction that there is one harmonious voice that 
speaks in Scripture and it cannot contradict itself. 


The Interpretation of Spiritual Things by 
Spiritual Things 


The interpretation of spiritual things by spiritual things is probably Origen’s 
most widely used exegetical procedure (See Heine 1997: 136-7). The 
procedure, under a different name of course, of using the occurrence of a 
word or statement in a text of an author to interpret the meaning of the same 
or a similar word or statement in another text of the same author quite 
probably originated in the commentary literature on the texts of Homer 
produced at the museum in Alexandria. Origen seems to have been the first, 
however, to connect it with the Pauline phrase, ‘comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual’ (1 Cor. 2:13). Occasionally he cites 1 Corinthians 2:13 either 
to describe what he is doing, or to instruct his readers on how to proceed 
(ComMt 11.18). More usually, he simply uses it as an interpretative tool. He 
explains the process to involve gathering ‘new sayings’ from the Gospels, 
Apostles, and Apocalypse and ‘old teachings’ from the law and the 
Prophets. These texts are brought into relation with other texts by 
comparing ‘ “spiritual things with spiritual” in an appropriate manner’. 
What he means by ‘an appropriate manner’ is that there must be similarities 
in the texts between either their external forms of expression, or the 
thoughts and teachings they share (ComMt 10.15). The comparisons do not 
always involve both testaments (See ComMt 10.1). An example of one that 
does use both testaments is found in his exposition of Matthew 14:13 where 
Jesus withdrew ‘into a deserted place’ (eis eremon topon) when he learned 
that John the Baptist had been killed. Both the noun ‘place’ and the 
adjective ‘deserted’ play a role in the interpretation. Eremos, ‘deserted’, 
could be used of either a space or a person, especially a childless or 
widowed woman in the latter usage. He takes the slaying of John the 
Baptist to represent the Jewish destruction of prophecy and says that Jesus 
‘withdrew from the place where prophecy was ... condemned’ ‘to the place 
deserted of God among the Gentiles’. At this point he draws on the 
principle of ‘comparing spiritual things with spiritual’ by quoting Isaiah 
54:1, which Paul had also used in a similar way in Galatians 4:27. The 
common word on which the comparison of Isaiah and Matthew turns is the 
adjective ‘deserted’, used in Matthew of a ‘place’ and in Isaiah of a 
‘woman’. The presence of the Logos among the Gentiles, he asserts, has 


resulted in the children of the ‘deserted woman’ being more numerous than 
those of the woman who had a husband. The introduction of Isaiah’s 
statement about the deserted woman into Matthew’s text about the deserted 
place to which Jesus fled from Jewish hostility (represented by Herod), 
allows Origen to speak about the multitudes of God-deserted Gentiles 
forsaking their superstitions and coming to Christ (ComMt 10.23; see also 
14.1; 16.4; ComJn 32.5). 

The example I have cited is the more common way Origen applies this 
principle of comparison. He is sometimes subtler, however, and allusive in 
bringing texts together, in a way that has certain similarities with what 
Richard Hays has labelled ‘echoes of scripture’ in Paul’s reading of the Old 
Testament or ‘figural’ reading in the Gospels (Hays 1989, 2014). Classical 
scholars refer to it as the ‘art of allusion’. In this technique ‘something is 
left unsaid ... that the reader will not perceive unless he or she recognizes 
the allusion as such and correctly interprets its relevance in context’ (Farrell 
1991: 11).4 

Origen works in this more allusive manner in his discussion of Peter’s 
confession in Matthew 16. After Peter’s confession that Jesus is ‘the Christ, 
the Son of the living God’, Origen refers to Peter as ‘not a disciple “of flesh 
and blood,” but as one fit to receive the revelation of the Father in heaven’. 
The words about ‘flesh and blood’ appear, of course in Matthew 16:17, but 
they do not refer to Peter as ‘not a disciple “of flesh and blood” ’. Instead, 
they refer to the source of the revelation that Peter has just expressed. This 
insight into the identity of Jesus of Nazareth did not come from ‘flesh and 
blood’, but from the Father in Heaven Jesus says in Matthew 16:17. When 
Origen refers to Peter as ‘not a disciple of flesh and blood but as one fit to 
receive the revelation of the Father in heaven’ he is probably alluding to 
John 1:12—13, where those who receive ‘the true light’ are said to be given 
the power to become ‘children of God, ... who are born, not from blood nor 
from the will of the flesh ..., but from God’. It is because Peter has received 
‘the true light’ and, consequently, has not been ‘born’ from flesh and blood, 
but from God, that he has been given this insight into the true identity of 
Jesus. 

Origen continues by saying that the phrase, ‘the Son of the living God’, 
that Mark and Luke lack, refers to the one ‘who had ... said through the 
prophets, “I live" ’ (Jer. 22:24). The ancient Latin translation continues this 


sentence? ‘and perhaps, therefore, he was said to be living, in relation to 


that preeminence by which he surpasses all who have life in themselves, 
because ‘he alone has immortality’(1 Tim. 6:16) and is the fountain of life. 
Now God the Father is properly said to be the fountain of life, who says 


through Jeremiah,° ‘They have forsaken Me the spring of living water” (Jer. 
2:13). Origen then adds, ‘He who said, “I am the life”, is life also, as from 
the Father the spring of life,’ (John 14:6); and consider carefully, whether, 
as the spring of the river is not the same thing as the river, the spring of life 
is not the same as life’ (ComMt 12.9). The three quotations (Jer. 22:24, 2:13 
and John 14:6), all identify the concept of ‘life’ with Peter’s statement about 
‘the Christ, the Son of the /iving God’. The ‘living water’ of Jeremiah 2:13 
is alluded to in John 4:10 in the exact words, but in a different grammatical 
case, and again in John 4:14 (‘a spring of living water’), where the word 
usually translated ‘living’ (more accurately, ‘leaping’) is different from that 
in Jeremiah 2:13. Life, of course, is closely identified with the Logos in 
John 1:4 (cf. John 8:12 which alludes back to 1:4), and Jesus identifies 
himself as ‘the life’ in John 14:6 in one of the ‘I am’ sayings in John’s 
Gospel. 

Origen says that the reason he added these remarks was because of the 
word ‘living’ in Peter’s confession, thinking it necessary to call attention to 
what ‘is said about God and the Father of all things as living, both in 
relation to His absolute life, and in relation to those things which participate 
in it.’ This clarifying remark seems to allude to John 5:24-29. There Jesus 
says, the one who ‘hears my words and believes in the one who sent me has 
eternal life’. Then he refers to the Father, who ‘has life in himself’ and who 
has granted ‘to the Son to have life in himself’, which seems to me, and I 
think certainly for Origen, to indicate that the Son is on the level of the 
Father in terms of having life in himself. The time is coming, Jesus adds, 
when ‘all who hear his voice’ and ‘who have done good’ will come forth 
from the tomb ‘into the resurrection of life’. This seems to suggest the 
distinction between ‘life’ as an absolute possession in the deity and the 
participation in this life by those who come forth ‘into a resurrection of 
life’, and may be the background of Origen’s statement on this subject here 
(ComMt 12.9). These Johannine allusions in connection with this 
fundamental passage for identifying Jesus in Matthew's Gospel are in 
keeping with the way that Origen reads the Gospel of Matthew, as I will 
argue in the next section. 


THE THEOLOGICAL IMPRINT OF THE PAULINE— 
JOHANNINE UNDERSTANDING OF THE INCARNATION ON 
ORIGEN'S GOSPEL COMMENTARIES 


In this section I argue two points. First, that in the Commentary on Matthew 
Origen reads the Gospel of Matthew from the theological perspective of 
Paul and John and, second, that in the Commentary on John Origen often 
reads this Gospel from the theological perspective of Paul. John and Paul 
were the pre-eminent theologians of the early Church for Origen. While 
there are many passages in both authors that are important for his 
understanding of Christ in the Gospels, the Johannine prologue (John 1:1— 
18) and the Pauline kenosis passage (Phil. 2:6-11), which are very similar, 
are of special importance in shaping his understanding of Christ. 

I begin with the Commentary on Matthew. Origen uses the Philippians 2 
passage to interpret Matthew 1:1, and says, ‘It is the book of the generation 
“of the one born of the seed of David according to the flesh" ' (Rom. 1:3). 
"The expression “he was born" ’, he adds, ‘is used of all people. But the 
birth of Christ is not a passage from not existing to existing. ... It is, rather, 
a passage from being “in the form of God" ' to ‘taking up the “form of a 
servant" ' (Phil. 2:6, 7; FragMt 3). In a fragment Pamphilus preserves from 
the first book of the Commentary on Matthew, Origen understands the 
Pauline words, ‘taking the form of a servant’, via the Johannine statement, 
‘that which is born of the flesh is flesh’ (John 3:6). He brings these two 
statements into conjunction with Matthew’s birth story and says, ‘“ that 
which has been born of" her who said, “Behold, the servant of the Lord", ... 
is the form of a servant which certainly is flesh’ (Origenes Werke 12: 4: 
Frag 2). The divine, eternal nature of Christ and his becoming flesh are both 
present in this interpretation of Matthew 1:1, built up from Johannine and 
Pauline understandings, though the emphasis, and naturally so in this 
passage, is on becoming flesh. He emphasizes the divine nature of the 
Incarnation later when he interprets the parable of the wedding feast by 
alluding to John 1:1 in conjunction with Colossians 1:13 and 15 (Cf. 
ComMt 17.20). 

When he treats Jesus' debate with the Pharisees about the identity of the 
Messiah based on Psalm 110:1 (Matt. 22:41—46), Origen provides a 
plethora of Pauline and Johannine texts (Rom 1:3-4; John 14:6; 10:9; 


11:25; 6:41; 8:58;1:1—2; Col. 1:18, 15; Rom. 9:5) to identify the divine 
nature of Christ (SerMt 6). In interpreting Jesus’ cry of dereliction (Matt. 
27:46-7) he draws on Philippians 2:6—8, Colossians 1:15, 2 Corinthians 4:4, 
John 17:5, and Hebrews 12:2 to argue that the one who ‘was the form of the 
invisible God and the image in relation to the Father’ had been forsaken for 
the sake of humanity to suffer ‘the most shameful death’ (SerMt 135; see 
also ComMt 12.29). There is a similar antithesis in his interpretation of 
Matthew 24:30 about the Son of Man coming with power and glory. Origen 
understood the title ‘Son of Man’ to be an expression of Jesus’ humanity. In 
this interpretation, the kenosis passage in Philippians, John 1:29, about the 
‘lamb of God’, and the angel’s statement in the annunciation to Mary in 
Luke 1:35 are blended. The ‘emptying’ is described as taking ‘the form of a 
servant’ and becoming ‘the lamb of God’ to take away ‘the sins of the 
world’. The consequent high exaltation of Philippians 2 is described as 
being not in spirit only, ‘but also in the body ..., and,’ he continues, ‘it was 
the body that he received from the power of the most high and from the 
virgin for performing a ministry of this kind’ (SerMt 50). In interpreting 
Matthew’s statement that Jesus came ‘to give his soul a ransom for many’ 
(Matt. 20:28), Origen chides those who, wanting to praise Christ, seem to 
crucify the image ‘of the invisible God’ (Col. 1:15). He then insists, 
however, that the body and soul of Jesus are one ‘with the first born “of all 
creation” '(Col. 1:15) even more than the person ‘who clings to the Lord is 
one spirit (1 Cor. 6:17; ComMt 16.8). Origen introduces Matthew’s 
Transfiguration narrative (Matt. 17:1—9) by allusions to the Pauline kenosis 
passage. Did Christ appear to those on the mountain in his previous ‘form 
of God’, just as he appeared in the ‘form of a servant’ to those below (Phil. 
2:6,7)? Those who do not ascend the mountain, he asserts, know Jesus 
‘according to the flesh’ (2 Cor. 5:16), but those who ascend it know him ‘no 
longer according to the flesh... but ... in the “form of God”’ (ComMt 
12.37). 

It should be noted that these passages in Matthew’s Gospel where texts 
from Paul and John (especially Phil. 2:6-11 and John 1:1-18) have 
significant roles in Origen’s interpretation are passages that involve the 
identity of Jesus: the birth story, the debate with the Pharisees about the 
identity of the Christ, the cry of dereliction, the coming of the Son of Man 
with power and glory, the giving of his soul as a ransom, and the 


Transfiguration. Origen understood Jesus from a Pauline-Johannine 
perspective. 

In the Commentary on John, Origen also draws on Paul for theological 
insight, especially when he deals with statements that pertain to identifying 
Jesus. When he interprets Jesus’ words, ‘I have proceeded and come from 
God’ (John 8:42), Origen first juxtaposes the words of Micah, ‘the Lord 
proceeds from his place’ (Mic. 1:3), and then asks if these two statements 
might be equivalent ‘since, when the Son is in the Father, “being in the 
form of God” before he empties himself (Phil. 2:6,7) God is his place, as it 
were’ (ComJn 20.153). He then continues to use the kenosis passage in his 
further comments. 


And if indeed one considers him who, before he has emptied himself (Phil 2:7), is in the 
essential form of God, he will see the Son who has not yet proceeded from God himself, and the 
Lord who has not yet proceeded from his place. But when one compares the condition that 
resulted from having taken up the form of a servant after he had emptied himself (Phil 2:7), with 
that former condition of the Son, you will understand how the Son has proceeded from God and 
has come to us, and has come out, as it were, of the one who sent him. (ComJn 20.154-55; 
Origen Commentary 1993: 238) 


Origen has a very interesting discussion on the glorification of the Son of 
Man (John 13:31-32) in which he brings together the Pauline kenosis 
passage and the Johannine prologue among other Pauline and Johannine 
texts. He understands the glorification to be the result of ‘his death for 
humanity’, and argues that the glorification cannot be understood of ‘the 
only-begotten Word’ (John 1:18), or of ‘wisdom’ (1 Cor. 1:30) or ‘truth’ 
(John 14:6) or of any of ‘the divine aspects in Jesus, but belonged to the 
man who was ... born of the seed of David according to the flesh’ (Rom. 
1:3). This man, Origen argues, was highly exalted by God ‘when he became 
obedient “unto death, and the death of a cross” ' (Phil. 2:8). For the Word in 
the beginning with God, God the Word (John 1:1) was not capable of being 
highly exalted. This exaltation of the man Jesus meant that he became the 
same with the Word. Origen continues to work out this idea of the 
glorification of the human Jesus, drawing once more on the kenosis passage 
‘For if’, he continues, ‘ “he who is joined to the Lord is one spirit” (1 Cor. 
6:17), so that it is no longer said that “they are two” even in the case of this 
man and the spirit, might we not much more say that the humanity of Jesus 
became one with the Word when he who did not consider “equality with 


God" something to be grasped was highly exalted (Phil. 2:6)?’ (ComJn 
32.322-26; Origen Commentary 1993: 402-3). 

Rather than looking at more details in the Commentary on John that 
demonstrate the Pauline influence on Origen’s understanding of John’s 
Gospel, and there certainly are more details (see for example, ComJn 
32.25—40, and 42-49), I want to close by stepping back and looking at the 
bigger picture of the Commentary on John. That Origen seems to have 
taken the commentary no further than John 13:33 has puzzled all who have 
worked seriously with the commentary. The prologue to Book 32 indicates 
that he intended to ‘go completely through the whole Gospel’ (ComJn 32.2; 
Origen Commentary 1993: 342), though there are hints in this prologue of 
an increasing weariness with the length of the work. Why did Origen stop 
where he did, since he produced many works subsequently? I want to 
suggest an answer to that question that is in keeping with the powerful 
theological emphasis on the Incarnate Word that I have been surveying in 
this last section. 

Origen wants to work out the story of the Incarnation of the Word in this 
commentary. He draws on the Pauline kenosis passage to supplement the 
Incarnational statements in John. The Pauline kenosis passage is succinct, 
being poetic in form and moving quickly in a few lines from humbling 
himself to crucifixion and exaltation. The Johannine account, however, is a 
narrative starting with humbling himself (becoming flesh), then moving 
slowly, story by story that give glimpses of the deity hidden in the flesh, to 
crucifixion and exaltation. The glorification in John’s Gospel begins with 
the departure of Judas to betray Jesus. When Judas leaves, Jesus 
immediately says, ‘Now is the Son of Man glorified and God is glorified in 
him’ (John 13:31). This statement resembles the Pauline kenosis passage 
which closes with the high exaltation of Jesus and the glorification of God 
the Father through this exaltation (Phil 2:9-11). When Origen has discussed 
John 13:31-33 he has closed the circle of the Incarnation. These verses 
marked a possible stopping point for the commentary. The remaining 
chapters of the Gospel give details in the process of the glorification, but it 
is possible for Origen to feel that he has covered the essential story when he 


reaches John 13:33.’ 
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1. Preuschen notes that it might come from the end of the twelfth century (Origenes Werke 4, ix). 
For more detailed information on the manuscript traditions of Origen’s two commentaries on 
the Gospels, see the introductions in the volumes of Brooke, Klostermann, and Preuschen listed 
in the Bibliography. 

2. Iam using Gospel, upper case, to refer to the books with that name, and gospel, lower case, to 
refer to the kerygmatic message about Christ proclaimed in all those books and in the early 
Christian preaching of Paul and the Apostles. 

3. Daniélou's essay is not about Origen but about the fourth-century Gregory of Nyssa; it is, 
nevertheless, a very good and comprehensive treatment of the exegetical application of the 
concept. 

4. Farrell is citing Giorgio Pasquali, ‘Arte allusive’, Italia che scrive 5, 1942, 185-187. 

Klostermann indicates a gap in the Greek MS at this point. 

6. The Greek MS resumes at this point. 


m 


7. See, however, SerMt 133 where Origen, commenting about the thieves on the cross in Matt. 
27:44, says, ‘As we were able, we explained about the two thieves who were crucified with 
Christ in our study of John’ (See John 19:18). This appears to be a reference to the ComJn. The 
books of that commentary that have been preserved, however, reach only the thirteenth Chapter 
of John’s Gospel, as I have already noted. There are also no fragments from Chapter 19 
preserved, and the only reference given to John 19:18 in Origen’s works in Biblia Patristica is 
to the passage in SerMt 133. Lawlor and Oulton (1928: 215) were ‘certain’ that this reference 
showed that the commentary reached at least John 19:18. I am not so sure, because of the total 
lack of evidence. Jerome (Ep. 33.4) refers to ‘one book of excerpts’ that Origen produced on 
certain parts of John in addition to his 32 books of commentary. I would be more inclined to 
attribute this reference in SerMt 133 to remarks that Origen might have made in that book of 
excerpts on John, as Nautin (1977: 243, 374, 62) does. 
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CHAPTER 13 


ORIGEN’S PAULINE 
COMMENTARIES TO MARIA 
GRAZIA MARA, IN GRATEFUL 
MEMORY 


FRANCESCA COCCHINI 


IN order to understand the extent to which Origen was an admirer of Paul, 
perhaps there is no better proof than that which he himself wrote in the 
Commentary on Romans when he came to Romans 8:35—37. He developed 
his interpretation of the passage by allowing the Apostle to speak—he often 
used prosopopoeia. By applying his usual method of interpreting Scripture 
with Scripture—based on 1 Corinthians 2:13 and illustrated in Phillipians 
Philocalia 2 (Cocchini 1992: 117—123),! he focused on every single fact 
mentioned in the text. He explained it as follows: 


Since, [Paul] says, ... we are fixed and rooted in the love of God, who can separate us from it? 
If affliction should come, we shall say to God, ‘You have enlarged me in affliction’ (Ps 4:2). If 
there should be a confining distress of the world that arises from the needs of the body, we shall 
seek after the breadth of the wisdom and knowledge of God (Rom 11:33; Col 2:3), in which the 
world cannot constrict us. For I return to the wide open fields of the Holy Scriptures; I would 
seek the spiritual meaning of the word of God, and in it no narrowness of distress will confine 
me. I shall ride through the most spacious places of the mystical and spiritual understanding. If I 
suffer persecution and confess my Christ before me, I am certain that even he will confess me 
before his Father in heaven (Mt 10:32). If famine strikes, it cannot overwhelm me for I have the 
bread of life, who comes down from heaven (Jn 6:41, 51). ... Nakedness will not disconcert me, 
for I have put on the Lord Jesus Christ and I expect to be clothed with our dwelling that is from 
heaven. ‘For this mortal must put on immortality, and this corruptible put on incorruption’ (1 
Cor 15:53). I shall not fear danger, ‘for the Lord is my light; whom shall I fear? ...’ (Ps 27:1). 
An earthly sword cannot terrify me, because I have a stronger one with me: ‘the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God’ (Eph 6:7). ... Therefore, if a sword of this world comes down 
over my neck, it procures for me greater love toward God. For I shall say to him, ‘As it is 
written, for your sake we are being killed all day long; we are accounted as sheep of the 
slaughter’ (Ps 44:22). For it is not enough for me to be killed or crucified for the sake of Christ 
in one hour, but all day long, that is to say, during the whole period of my life. For if I would 
live my entire life in the midst of persecutions and dangers, I shall say, ‘the sufferings of this 
time are not worth comparing with the future glory about to be revealed to us’ (Rom 8:8). Surely 
the time of this life that we spend involved in persecutions is brief and fleeting; but the time we 
look forward to spending in glory is eternal and perpetual. And for this reason he says, ‘In all 
these things we overcome’, not by our virtue, but ‘through him who loved us’. (ComRm 7.9) 


It is not difficult to detect an evident self-portrait behind the various 
explanations that Origen gave for the individual words of the Pauline 
passage. It is a reflection of his personal experiences and an echo of his 
deepest desires, including that for martyrdom. These are experiences and 
wishes that he had the opportunity to expand and consolidate over the years 
until he reached full maturity, the point he was at in Caesarea between the 
years 244 and 246 when he dictated the Commentary on Romans, a work 


preserved in Rufinus’ Latin version.” When Jerome listed the catalogue of 
Origen’s writings in Letter 33, probably following the order of the Pauline 
epistles that was being established at that time, he referred to it as the first 
of the Pauline Commentaries to be dictated by the Alexandrian. In the 
catalogue he listed them in the following order: fifteen books on Romans, 
fifteen books on Galatians, three books on Ephesians, one book on 
Philippians, two books on Colossians, three books on 1 Thessalonians, one 
book on Titus and one book on Philemon. According to C.P. Hammond 
Bammel, the order of Jerome’s list does not correspond to the actual 
chronology of Origen’s Commentaries. This scholar has demonstrated that 
the first of Origen’s commentaries on the Pauline Letters was on Philemon. 


When Hammond Bammel was comparing the preface to the Commentary 
on Romans translated by Rufinus and the preface to Jerome’s Commentary 
on Philemon, particularly the central part which is the section on Paul’s 
change of name, she noticed that both Rufinus and Jerome used the same 
source: the preface to Origen’s missing Commentary on Philemon. 
Naturally, they both made changes according to their theological 
requirements. Jerome brought this into his own Commentary on Philemon 
which depends heavily on Origen’s, and Rufinus inserted it into the preface 
to Origen’s Commentary on Romans because he had not found it in the 
work he was translating. He wrote: ‘These things, although not included by 
the author of the work, we have set down in the preface (which I think not 
inappropriate) because the beginning of the discourse seemed to demand it’. 
The biography of the author is indeed a standard topic that has its proper 
place in a preface. As Origen omitted it in his Commentary on Romans, this 
is certainly because he had already included it in an earlier preface, the one 
to the Commentary on Philemon. This, therefore, should be seen ‘as an 
introduction to the Pauline epistles in general’ (Hammond Bammel 1995; 
Heine 2001). Jerome also made it known in his Letter 33 that Origen had 
also preached on the Pauline corpus. He lists the following series of 
homilies: eleven on 2 Corinthians, two on Thessalonians, seven on 
Galatians, one on Titus, and eighteen on Hebrews. 

In compiling his list of commentaries and homilies, Jerome copied 
Eusebius’ catalogue as contained in De vita Pamphili, but his testimony 
cannot always be considered reliable (Nautin 1977: 227). He sometimes 
made a mistake concerning the number of books in the works he was 
listing. Regarding Galatians, he speaks of 15 instead of five books. He 
himself remembers this in the preface to his own Commentary on 
Galations. In that preface he also remarks that Origen dedicated Book Ten 
of the Stromateis to the interpretation of that letter, and he explicitly 
declared that from there he would resume his commentary on Galatians 
5:13-23. When listing Colossians he spoke of two instead of three books, as 
stated in Apologeticum pro Origen, written by Pamphilus and Eusebius and 
translated by Rufinus, and also in the tenth-century codex at Mount Athos, 
Laura 184, known as Codex von der Goltz (von der Goltz 1899). This codex 
reproduces a manuscript from the end of the fourth century that contains, 
together with other texts from the New Testament, the texts of Pauline 
epistles derived exclusively from Origen’s apostolic writings. For Galatians 


and Romans, the texts are taken from the lemmata of Origen’s tomoi on 
those epistles. Jerome does not remark on the fact that the Commentary on 
Philippians stops at the end of Phil. 3, as we are told in the Codex von der 
Goltz. He does not specify whether the homilies on Thessalonicenses 
concern the first or second epistle. He does not mention works on 1 
Corinthians, while in a later letter he remembers that Origen had interpreted 
latissime hanc epistulam (Epistle 48,3). Neither does he mention a 
Commentary on Hebrews, yet it seems certain that it is the source of the 
four excerpts recorded in Rufinus’ Latin version of Pamphilus’ Apology (50, 
95, 97, 99). This work also quotes two excerpts of Christological content 
from the Commentary on Galatians on Galatians 1:1 and 11-12, one 
excerpt from the Commentary on Colossians III perhaps on Colossians 3:17 
(Apol 120), and five excerpts from the Commentary on Titus on Titus 3:10— 
11. The most extensive and important of these is the second. Here, Origen 
deals with heresiological questions and gives a catalogue of heresies, 
classifying them according to five themes: God, Jesus Christ, the 
relationship between the Father and the Son, the Holy Spirit, and souls 
(Apol 31, 33, 35, 163, 165). There is also one excerpt from the Commentary 
on Philemon on Philemon 5 (Apol 125). 

Unfortunately, very little of Origen's original production on the Pauline 
epistles remains, and for the most part it is preserved only in exegetical 
anthologies (catenae; Pieri 2009). There are extensive and numerous 
fragments on Ephesians from Origen's Commentary. There are also many 
fragments on 1 Corinthians, but it is uncertain whether they come from a 
homiletics collection or from a Commentary that might have been referred 
to in Jerome's Epistle 48 (Pieri 2013). An intention to dedicate a 
Commentary to this epistle could possibly be derived from a declaration 
made by Origen at the end of the exposition of Romans 5:17. After quoting 
and briefly commenting on several passages from 1 Corinthians 15, he 
wrote, “But these matters have been mentioned here only as a digression; 
they need to be examined more appropriately in their own passages' 
(ComRm 5.3). There are two short excerpts of great interest that are to be 
found in different contexts in the Homilies on Hebrews and that are quoted 
by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History. They help us to understand better 
Origen's opinion of the author of the text. As we know, Origen 
distinguished form from content. He said, 


That the verbal style of the epistle entitled To the Hebrews, is not rude like the language of the 
apostle, who acknowledged himself rude in speech (2 Cor 11:6) that is, in expression; but that 
its diction is purer Greek, anyone who has the power to discern differences of phraseology will 
acknowledge. Moreover, that the thoughts of the epistle are admirable, and not inferior to the 
acknowledged apostolic writings, anyone who carefully examines the apostolic text will admit 
... If I gave my opinion, I should say that the thoughts are those of the apostle, but the diction 
and phraseology are those of someone who remembered the apostolic teachings, and wrote 
down at his leisure what had been said by his teacher. Therefore if any church holds that this 
epistle is by Paul, let it be commended for this. For not without reason have the ancients handed 
it down as Paul’s. But who wrote the epistle, in truth, God knows. The statement of some who 
have gone before us is that Clement, bishop of the Romans, wrote the epistle, and of others that 
Luke, the author of the Gospel and the Acts, wrote it. But let this suffice on these matters. 
(H.E. VI, 25: 11-14) 


In order to recover the original Pauline commentaries by Origen, even if 
not always literally then at least the main lines of his interpretation, it is 
quite useful and possible to compare the remaining fragments and Jerome’s 
Commentaries on the same letters. As Jerome himself professed and as 
modern scholars are demonstrating through dedicated specific research, he 
availed himself fully of Origen’s Commentaries for his own Commentary 
on Philemon (Heine 2000); Commentary on Galatians (Schatkin 1970; 
Raspanti 2010); and Commentary on Ephesians (Layton 2000; Heine 2002). 

However, it is not only in Jerome’s Pauline Commentaries that we can 
find traces, more or less reliable, of Origen’s exegesis on Paul. Jerome also 
inserted excerpts from Origen’s Commentaries in several of his letters. As 
in the case of the Commentaries, he also declared this explicitly in several 
instances in the Epistles. An example is Epistle 119, 9:8-10:14 where he 
copied and translated literally the extensive excerpt from the Commentary 
on Titus III on 1 Thessalonians 4:14—17. In other cases, dependence on 
Origen was not mentioned by the author but recognized and proved by 
scholars, as will be seen shortly with regard to Epistle 120 quaestio 10 and 
Epistle 121 quaestiones 7-9 (Hammond Bammel 1981, 1996). There is also 
no lack of cases in which dependence on Origen is expressly declared by 
Jerome but in fact appears to be rather doubtful. In his Commentary on 
Galatians 1, 55 written in the year 386, he explained that the conflict that 
took place in Antioch between Peter and Paul had been staged. After many 
years, in Epistle 112 written in 404, he wrote to Augustine telling him that 
he had found that peculiar interpretation of the episode narrated by Paul in 
Galatians 2, in Origen’s Stromateis X. However, I find it more likely that he 
took it from Chrysostomos (Cocchini 1999). 


The only Commentary by Origen that preserves the exegesis of an entire 
Pauline letter is the one on Romans, and it has come to us, as we said, in 
Rufinus’ Latin translation written in 405—406. Both in the preface and in the 
epilogue, Rufinus claimed to have reduced the original fifteen tomes to ten, 
and then he stated that he had not managed to find the work in its complete 
form as he had lost some books or some of their sections. Since a loss of 
two volumes of the Commentary on Romans—XI on Rom. 9:1—Rom. 9:19 
or 22 and XIV on Rom. 12:16—Rom. 14:10—4s already recorded in the 
Codex von der Goltz where, as we have said, the text of Romans is taken 


from the lemmata of Origen’s work,” various scholars have maintained that 
these were the very volumes that Rufinus could not trace. It was later 
suggested by Chadwick (1959: 41) and Hammond Bammel (1985: 58-104) 
that Rufinus filled the gaps in his copy of the Commentary by using for one 
part of book XI (on Rom. 9:16-21) the analysis de arbitrii libertate by 
Origen in Princ III—as we read in the Commentary on Romans VII, 16: 
“We have discussed these matters more fully in the book where we took up 
each detail concerning the freedom of the will to the best of our ability’. 
While for the first pericopes of Romans 9 and to make up for the lack of 
book XIV, he made recourse to Stromata III, as reported in the Codex von 
der Goltz. 

Regarding these hypotheses I have already expressed some reservations 
(Cocchini 1986: XII-XX). I think that it may have been Origen himself 
who referred to Peri Archon and reworked the arguments given there 
according to the new perspective offered by the whole of Paul’s letter that 


he was commenting on.* This can justify the differences that exist between 
the two works. If it were Rufinus who referred to the passage in Peri 
Archon, then it would be hard to understand why he did not copy it literally 
as he had done when translating Peri Archon. As he had already translated 
some passages for In Apologeticum, he would have copied them from there 
instead of translating them again. Evidently, if we accept that the reference 
to Peri Archon, placed in the context of the commentary on Romans 9:16- 
21, be restored to Origen, that means that—at least for that section— 
Rufinus had the original book XI. I also think that he must have had it for 
the commentary on the two previous pericopes: Romans 9:3—5 and 9:14-19. 
It agrees closely with what Jerome expounded around the year 407 in 
Epistle 120, 10 and Epistle 121, 9 when responding to two quaestiones sent 
to him by two of his correspondents concerning precisely Romans 9:14—29 


and 9:3-5. As Jerome knew the original Commentary on Romans for over 


twenty years before Rufinus had started the translation,” it must be inferred 
that both of them used the same source, that is, Origen’s original 
Commentary on Romans. Hammond Bammel, on the other hand, maintains 
that the source that both of them drew from in this case may be the 
Stromateis. She suggests that not even Jerome possessed those volumes of 
Origen’s works that Rufinus lacked, and therefore he too, for his exegesis of 
Romans 9, had to resort to the Stromateis (Hammond Bammel 1985: 82— 
87).° However, even the use of the Stromateis puzzles me. Although Jerome 
certainly knew this work, the same is not true of Rufinus. Only a few years 
before translating the Commentary on Romans, he declared facillime 
probare possum nec habuisse me umquam libros istos nec legisse a 
quoquam praestitos (Apology 11,1). Obviously, he could have located this 
work soon afterwards, but that would have been difficult as he was in Rome 
at that time. 

The reliability of Rufinus’ Latin version can be verified, at least in part, 
through a comparison with what is left of the Greek text of Origen’s 
Commentary. We have a fragment concerning the deity of the Holy Spirit 


that was preserved in Basil's De Spiritu Sancto XXIX, 73;’ two extracts 


inserted by Pamphilus in the Apology for Origen translated by Rufinus;? a 
long series of catena fragments transmitted by means of a tenth-century 
manuscript, the Codex Vaticanus graecus 762 (Ramsbotham 1912-13); and 
a further 15 fragments—probably from scholia summaries, however, rather 
than from the Commentary itself—taken from the series preserved in the 
Codex Vindobonensis graecus 166 (Staab 1927-1928); two large extracts 
inserted in Philocalia ch. 9 and ch. 25, taken, according to what is indicated 
in the titles, respectively from book IX and from book I of the original 
Commentary on Romans; and a third extract inserted in ch. 27 but missing 
an indication of provenance (Hammond Bammel 1981); and lastly, large 
excerpts from Romans 3:5 to 5:7 that appear in the Tura papyrus and are 
published by J. Schérer. In Schérer's edition, he compared the excerpts with 
the corresponding Latin text in detail. He managed to give quite a faithful 
assessment of Rufinus' translation, although in many cases he considered 
Rufinus to be the author and not translator (Schérer, 1957: 85-121). 
Chadwick gave a more positive judgement in his review of the steps 
analysed by Schérer. He stressed the fact that the text shown in the papyrus 


is not always intact, and he was able to assert that ‘the voice is the voice of 
Origen, even though the hands are the hands of Rufinus’ (Chadwick 1959: 
25). 

For my part I believe that it is possible to evaluate Rufinus’ efforts better, 
especially by comparing the Commentary with other works by Origen that 
are accessible to us. In that way we could, on the one hand and in 
accordance with his will,’ attribute to the Alexandrian at least the ‘matter’ if 
not the individual words of the ten books—an abridgement of the contents 
of the fifteen of the original Commentary on Romans—and at the same time 
identify his personal interventions (Cocchini 2014). 

Despite the fact that the Commentary on Romans has come down to us 
through the filter of translation, it is still of great importance, not only 
because it deals with a letter that is without doubt the most important of the 
Pauline corpus, but also because it is the only Commentary by Origen that 
gives us an interpretation of an entire book of Scripture. That means that we 
are able to follow the interpreter throughout the course of his work. We can, 
in this way, perceive his exposition of every word and expression on the 
basis of his usual methods of interpretation. These include his transitions 
from a simple to a deeper interpretation, his suggestions of multiple 
meanings, the rewriting of a passage to make ‘the order of words’ (ComRm 
V, 8; cf. also VI, 9; VII, 3; FragmComEph 12; 20) more understandable, the 
invitation to the reader to judge the validity or otherwise of the proposed 
interpretations and to personally continue the research. Furthermore, the 
fact of finding the source of an exegetical commentary that covers the entire 
text of a sacred book allows us to observe particularly the way in which 
Origen reads the individual expressions in the light of the whole. He 
frequently states the need to remember the context of the passage being 
studied in order better to understand the meaning. Thus, in addition to 
indicating the subject (argumentum), the purpose, and the recipients of 
Paul's epistle—standard topics in a Commentary—Origen allows us also to 
see the structure, that is, the identification of the various parts into which he 
believed the letter is divided, and how they are connected. The Alexandrian 
repeatedly emphasizes the close connection that exists between the multiple 
themes that Paul addresses in the letter and that are a significant reason for 
its difficulty. Origen wrote in the preface: 


This letter yields no small difficulties in interpretation because many things are woven into this 
epistle concerning the law of Moses, about the calling of the Gentiles, about Israel according to 
the flesh and about Israel which is not according to the flesh, about the circumcision of the flesh 
and of the heart, about the spiritual law and the law of the letter, about the law of the flesh and 
the law of the members, about the law of the mind and the law of sin, about the inner and the 
outer man. It is enough to have mentioned these individual themes since in these it seems the 
contents of the letter are contained. (ComRm Praef.) 


The presence of many themes obliges Origen to interrupt his commentary 
several times in order to introduce short summaries that can help the reader 
follow the thread of Paul’s discourse and recognize the substantial unity. So, 
for example, before tackling the commentary on Romans 7, in retrospect. 
Origen summarizes the content of the previous chapters and writes: 


When Paul was discoursing more extensively about faith and law up above, he showed 
everywhere that faith is to be preferred, insofar as it is the faith of those who believe ‘in him 
who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead’ (Rm 4: 24). After this, he adds as well what their 
manner of life ought to be. In the course of these things he also treated the sin of Adam and the 
righteousness of Christ. Moreover, he has discussed both slavery and freedom, by which one 
either serves righteousness and is free in respect to sin, or he serves sin and he is free of 
righteousness. Now, therefore, after this rather extensive digression, he returns again to the 
treatment of the law and Christ, discussing such matters as we find in the present passage. 
(ComRm VI, 7) 


These are obviously considerations that could not easily be found anywhere 
else but in a commentary, while it is here that they find their raison d’étre. 
According to Origen, Romans 4-6 would, therefore, be a digression, while 
Paul would take up the discourse in Romans 7 that he had interrupted in 
Romans 3. Another recapitulative synthesis of great interest is that of the 
entire section of Romans 1-11 which Origen places at the beginning of 
Romans 12. He introduces his exposition by referring to the themes that he 
had mentioned in the prologue, and he shows how their plot is unravelled 
through the hard work of interpretation. In particular, he points out that Paul 
in Romans 9-11 wanted to demonstrate that the ‘passage’ (translatio) that 
occurred in all that he had dealt with in preceding chapters had already been 
foretold by the Prophets. Origen actually understands this translatio in the 
sense of transferral along the same trajectory. It is not a substitution but 
rather a progression, as Paul himself said in Romans 1:17 concerning the 
faith, ‘from the faith of the old covenant to the new faith of the gospel’ 
(ComRm 1,13; see also ComRm 1,15 where the same concept is reaffirmed). 
Origen writes: 


In the entire preceding text of the epistle the Apostle had shown how the essence of religion has 
been transferred from the Jews to the Gentiles, from circumcision to faith, from the letter to the 
Spirit, from shadow to truth, from fleshly observance to spiritual observance ... [and] he showed 
that these things had been described as going to happen in this way by prophetic voices. 
(ComRm IX, 1) 


If, therefore, with respect to the foregoing, Origen assigned to Romans 9-11 
the role of prophetic witness, with respect to the section that follows— 
Romans 12-15—he believes that those chapters afford a theological 
motivation. He shows that it is the free and universalistic perspective of the 
saving will of God that is really new in the Christian approach to action 
(Cocchini 2013). Origen points out that in Romans 12, Paul begins a section 
that he defines as moralis locus, intended for believers in Christ. As Paul 
addresses them with the expression ‘to everyone who is among you’, and by 
connecting this with Exodus 3:14, Origen can state that ‘it is as if he were 


to say: For I say to everyone who is in God' (ComRm IX, 2).!? In this way 
the intrinsic unity emerges which Origen sees between the first part of 
Romans, the kerygmatic section, and the last part, the moral section, where 
Paul sets out his moral teaching in line with what was stated above because 
the scope of such teaching is the progressive divinization of the faithful in 
their being and in their acting. Significant in this regard is the commentary 
on Romans 12:2. Origen explains that 


The apostolic words exhort us ... to be transformed into the resemblance of each of the virtues 
and thus only then, when the face of the heart has been unveiled (2 Cor 3:18), can we behold the 
Lord's glory, having been transformed by such an image. As to how we may be transformed into 
these things, he teaches us when he says, ‘by the renewing of your minds’. Our mind is renewed 
through training in wisdom and meditation upon the Word of God, and the spiritual 
interpretation of law. (ComRm IX, 1) 


According to Origen, the faithful who advance through daily progress in the 
knowledge of the Scriptures and by the practice of virtue can be 
transformed into the ‘image of the image’, that is into Christ, who is ‘all the 
virtues'. The practice of all the virtues is that which Christifies. There is no 
doubt that the epinoetic concept of Christ is what allows Origen to express 
clearly the Christological foundation on which is based his ethical as well 
as his anthropological and soteriological reflection (Cf. ComRm II, 5; III, 5; 
IV, 8; V, 5; Cocchini 2009). It is this concept that proves to be a real key to 
understanding the entire Commentary. 


One very important fact with regard to the transmission of the text of 
Romans and its unity and integrity is certainly the information that Origen 
gives about the last chapters of the letter, a piece of information that is 
always reported by modern commentators. Origen informs his readers that 
Marcion completely removed the section Rom. 16: 25—27 from the epistle, 
‘and not only this but he also cut up everything from the place where it is 
written “But all that is not from faith is sin" (Rom. 14: 23) to the end’. He 
also made it known that in several manuscripts the doxology, that in other 
manuscripts was placed at the end of the epistle (Rom. 16: 25—27), had been 
inserted at the end of Rom. 14: 23 (ComRm X, 43). 

Let us now return to the preface. At the beginning, Origen noted the two 
main causes, already detected in 2 Peter 3:16, which, in his opinion, led to 
the belief that the Letter to the Romans was ‘harder to understand than the 
Apostle Paul’s other letters’. He writes, ‘First, because he makes use of 
expressions which sometimes are confused and insufficiently explicit. 
Second, because he stirs up very many questions in the letter and the 
heretics, especially propping themselves up on these, are accustomed to add 
that the cause of each person’s actions is not to be attributed to one’s own 
purpose but to different kinds of natures. And, from a handful of words 
from this letter they attempt to subvert the meaning of the whole of 
Scripture, which teaches that God has given man freedom of will’ (ComRm 
preface). 

The first difficulty is, therefore, caused by the way Paul expresses 
himself. In order to solve this, Origen formulated a proper theory of the 
Apostle’s speech which he developed mainly in the context of the 
commentary on Romans 5:12, by blending Romans 2:4—5; Psalm 30:20; 
Tobit 12:7.11 (Cocchini 1984). In order to justify the anacoluthon, he says 
that 


It is a custom of the Apostle Paul, when he is disclosing anything about the kindness of God in 
his ineffable goodness (Ps 30:20), in turn to roughen up, as it were, at least in some measure 
because of certain negligent hearers, what he said and to put some fear into those who are 
remiss. ... Paul is thus acting as a wise steward of the word. And when he comes to the passages 
in which he has to speak about God’s goodness, he expresses these things in a somewhat 
concealed and obscure way for the sake of certain lazy people lest, perchance, as we have said 
‘they despise the riches of his goodness and patience and forbearance and store up for 
themselves wrath on the day of wrath. 
(Rom. 2:4-5) 


He again compared the Holy Scriptures to a palace with many of its 
rooms locked, a comparison that he had heard from a Jewish teacher. He 
had already used it in Philocalia 2 to start the commentary on the Psalms. 
Now it is the letter to the Romans that resembles a royal palace. Its rooms 
‘have different entrances which are not clearly marked’. Origen used it 
when he had to deal with the problem posed by the polysemy of many 
words such as ‘law’ or 'death'. This was when he had to justify the variety 
of expressions judged stylistically inappropriate, or the obscurity of many 
sentences. More importantly, however, Origen says, ‘Paul does this with his 
words not only because, as he says concerning himself, he knows in part 
and understands in part (1Cor 13:9), but also for our sake. For we are not 
even able to grasp the things he knows in part’. There is therefore an 
educational purpose in the difficulties and in the obscurity of Paul's speech. 
Origen says, ‘Because he is wise and recognizes the necessity to conceal the 
mystery of the king (Tob 12:7.11), he will use only certain tokens and 
indications rather than detailed reports, so that, though the king’s power is 
not concealed, yet the arrangement of the layout and the adornment and the 
condition of the palace remains a secret’ (ComRm V, 1). ‘The arrangement’ 
meaning dispensatio is a word that Rufinus used to translate the Greek 
word oikovouio. It is clear that here Origen is referring to God's goodness 
and his will for universal salvation. Also in FragmComEph XII, in order to 
explain the term ‘mystery’ in Ephesians 1:8b, Origen used the same 
connection between the divine oikovouia referring to universal salvation 
and Psalm 30:20. 

However, it is not only the problems posed by Paul's language that make 
it especially difficult to understand the Letter to the Romans. In the preface, 
as we have seen, Origen also indicates a second cause which is a matter of 
hermeneutics. When Origen presents it, he explains the polemical nature 
that his work will have. This is intended to refute the interpretations of the 
heretics. Moreover, the discussion of theological issues and exegetical 
investigation are not contradictory but complementary aspects since Origen, 
like most of the early ecclesiastical authors, entrusts to exegesis the task of 
refuting heresies. The heretics to which he was referring are the Valentinian 
Gnostics. They favoured Romans because they found in this letter all the 
elements they needed to support their anthropological determinism, a 
consequence of their doctrine of natures. This explains the constant effort 
that Origen would make throughout the work in defending the free will of 


rational creatures. He had already spoken about the importance of this truth 
in the preface. Origen has no qualms in using the terminology of ‘merit’ (cf. 
ComRm V,l regarding 1 Cor. 15:22) to the point where he declares that 
regarding the promise given to Abraham that he would be heir of the world, 
‘Abraham merited it through faith’ (ComRm IV, 4). On the other hand, very 
often in the course of the Commentary, and particularly in the context of the 
commentary on Romans 4, he points out that justification, identified with 
salvation, is ‘by faith alone’. Faith, therefore, is a prerequisite for one to be 
justified, but because it is a virtue and as such it progresses, it is necessary 
for the believer to lead it to perfection through good works. Origen says, ‘I 
consider faith to be the first beginnings and the very foundations of 
salvation; hope is certainly the progress and increase of the building; 
however love is the perfection and culmination of the entire work. That is 
why love is said to be greater than everything else’ (ComRm IV, 6; Scheck 
2008: 47). 

Alongside the Gnostics, equally present and explicitly named in the 
commentary are the followers of Marcion. In order to refute their doctrine, 
Origen emphasized the unity of the God of the Old Testament and New 
Testament. He defended the law of Moses, and warned that the law that 
Paul criticized is not that of Moses but rather natural law. Particularly 
interesting is what he wrote when introducing the explanation of Romans 
4:15, ‘Before a fuller explanation is sought from us, we should briefly give 
an answer to those charges which the heretics are accustomed to allege 
concerning this passage. For they say, “See how the Apostle says that the 
law of Moses works wrath! But where that law does not exist, there will be 
no transgression!” ’ (ComRm IV, 4). In the fuller explanation, Origen 
responds by proposing two possible interpretations. According to the first 
interpretation, the law which works wrath is ‘the law which is in our 
members’ (Rom. 7:23). According to the second interpretation, Paul would 
actually be referring to the Mosaic law. However, in this case it is necessary 
to understand wrath as punishment, which, according to Origen, always has 
healing value (cf. ComRm IL,2 on Rom. 2:3). 

Also for his anti-Marcion purposes, Origen often pauses to demonstrate 
the similarities between what is expressed by Paul and that expressed by the 
Law and Prophets. He emphasizes that Paul had the habit of confirming 
what he said by resorting to their testimonies. He warns that in doing so he 
is showing his humility and so becomes a model for teachers of the Church, 


so that, Origen says, '[W]e, who are very insignificant by comparison, 
observe this custom, so that when we teach we should set forth not our own 
thoughts but those of the Holy Spirit’ (ComRm III, 2). 

There are also cases in which he remarks on the freedom with which the 
Apostle quotes Old Testament passages. Often, as when it is in opposition 
to the Ebionites, Origen must defend the authority of Paul and confirm the 
inspired nature of his letters (Cf. FragmComEph 9). At the same time he 
points out that sometimes the passages cited by Paul, as for example, Isaiah 
53:1 in Romans 10:16 or Isaiah 59:20-21 in Romans 11:26, show some 
variations in both the Hebrew manuscripts and in what can be found ‘in the 
translation of the seventy elders’ (ComRm VIII, 6). But it, as Origen says, 


‘has been presumed by the authority of the Apostle’ (ComRm VIII, 12).!! 
Again, after trying to untangle the scriptural testimony quoted by Paul in 
Romans 11:7—10 in a somewhat imprecise way, he says, 


We have recorded these things about the arrangement of the words and the condition of the 
testimonies that are adopted in order to show in each instance that apostolic authority in no way 
puts faith in the copies of the Hebrews nor does it always comply with the wording of the 
translators, but it unfolds the meaning of the Scriptures with words that are suitable. 

(ComRm VIII, 8; FragmComEph 77 on Eph. 6:1-3) 


His exposition of the words used by Paul in closing the letter is 
particularly interesting. In order to demonstrate once again the inspired 
nature of the Pauline epistle and to challenge Marcion by reaffirming the 
continuity between the Apostle and the Old Testament Scriptures, Origen 
Says, *: 


Now through what he says, ‘in the ages of ages’, it is customary in Holy Scripture to designate 
the immensity of time. He has recorded ‘Amen’ at the end as a confirmation of everything that 
was written above. Through this, by a vernacular word of the Hebrews, he signified that what 
had been written was true and reliable. (ComRm X, 43) 


As we have said, Origen shows an interest in Paul's language, the 
apostolic sermonis dispensatio, as he defines it in the Commentary on 
Romans VII, 16. However, this interest is not limited to the question posed 
by the lack of clarity in Paul’s style because of his poor compliance with the 
rules of syntax and rhetoric. In the cases of certain expressions that might 
appear unusual, Origen recalls that Paul had knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, and so, for example, concerning Romans 8:29 he explains that the 
Apostle uses the verb ‘to know’ ‘in accordance with the custom of Holy 


Scriptures’, because ‘his aim is to show that those who are foreknown by 
God are those upon whom God had placed his own love and affection ... in 
accordance with this it has been written: “The Lord knows those who are 
his” ’ (2 Tim. 2:19; ComRm VII, 7.8). 

We find similar explanations in other Pauline commentaries. For 
example, in FragmComEph 7 on Ephesians 1:5b Origen points out that the 
term evdoKiac was not current in the Greek language but that Paul had 
taken it from the ‘translators’. In FragmComEph 53 on Ephesians 5:4, 
relying also on the Hexapla versions by Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, he notes that Paul uses the term evyaptiotia instead of 
evyapitia, as was ‘the custom of the writers of Jewish origin’. But Origen 
knew that Paul had also been educated in Greek philosophy and knew 
uáðnua EAAnvikov and was therefore able to quote the writings of poets 
(Fragm 1Cor 43 on Acts 17:28). The knowledge of both languages allowed 
him to use the word ‘recapitulate’ in Eph. 1:10b, meaning it both in the 
technical sense where it is based on the language of computation—ézi t&v 
1pazxeGtukov—to indicate the sum of all things, and in the sense in which it 
is used in the Holy Scriptures, that is, to indicate the thought in summary— 
TO MEPIANATIKOV vónua (FragmComEph 23). 

As we can see, Origen interprets the Pauline epistles especially by 
considering their ecclesial context, thus applying the arguments made by 
the Apostle to the Church of his time and to the doctrinal issues that were 
being discussed there. This does not mean that he does not pay attention to 
the actual recipients of individual letters and try to identify specific 
characteristics. Thus, for example, with regard to 1 Corinthians 14:34—35, 
while he notes that in Paul's time, ‘there were plenty of people talking and 
they were allowed to speak', and he explains that the Apostle did not want 
to prevent women from prophesying but that he merely stated the rule that 
prohibited them from ‘speaking in the assembly’, Origen then immediately 
refers to the Montanists and challenges the practice that was followed by 
their prophetesses (FragmlCor 71-74). There are many cases in which 
Origen shows himself to be interested in reconstructing the historical 
context in which the Pauline epistles are located, the identity of the 
recipients, and the situation of the individual churches. He believed that the 
church of Rome was composed mainly of Gentiles (ComRm VIII, 10), but 
there were also Jews, so that *in this letter Paul, like an arbiter sitting 
between the Jews and the Greeks, i.e., believing Gentiles, summons and 


invites both groups to faith in Christ’ (ComRm U, 14). The recipients of the 
letter to the Galatians, on the other hand, were Gentile believers, and for 
this reason Paul did not allow them to be circumcised (Gal. 5:2). In 
Romans, however, he says, ‘circumcision is of value if you keep the law’ 
(Rom. 2:25; ComRm II, 13). With regard to the church of Corinth, Origen 
emphasizes that it is ‘a mixed gathering of righteous and unrighteous’ 
(FragmlICor 2), a community often reproached by Paul because ‘despite 
being in the middle of Greece, it had no truly wise people’ (FragmICor 


27).'* A very different situation could be found in the church in Ephesus 
(Fragm Cor 18; FragmComEph 15), consisting of those whom the Apostle 
said participated in the very being of God, as they had already achieved the 
unity of the Spirit (FragmComEph 2, 36). 

The churches to which Paul wrote were diverse, and Paul himself—as 
Origen demonstrated by drawing up his biography according to what the 
Apostle says in his letters—found that he was in different spiritual 
conditions according to the church he was addressing because its nature, 
unlike what the Gnostics believed, was not different from that of all rational 
creatures and was therefore receptive to progress (Cocchini 1994, 41—45). 
We can understand very well why the Alexandrian said, ‘Consider how 
carefully and with what sharp-sightedness the apostolic writings need to be 
read!’ (ComRm III, 8). 
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1. The most complete explanation of the passage is obviously to be found in FragmiCor XI 
where Origen interprets it in the light of the whole context. 

2. The critical edition has been published in three volumes by C.P. Hammond Bammel (1990, 
1997, 1998; see also Bammel 1985). On this edition is based the English translation of Thomas 
P. Scheck (2001, 2002), from which the quotations in this article are taken, and my Italian 
translation (Cocchini 20142). 

3. The codex allows us to attribute to Rufinus the text from Romans at the beginning of the 
chapters of his translation and which he had taken from his own Old Latin version. This is all 
the more so because, as it seems, in the original copy that he possessed the lemmata from 
Romans had to be shortened (Bammel, 1985: 173—213). 


4. It would be the only case, as far as we know, in which Origen mentions the work that was 
recognized as being his most problematic. In Orat VI-VII, in fact, there is no mention of it 
even though it ‘reintroduces in a new version the discussion that he had proposed regarding the 
“Treatise on free will” (Princ III, 1)’ (Perrone 2011: 18). 

5. In 384 he wrote in Epistle 36, 1: Origenes in quarto Pauli ad Romanos £&ywuó tomo de 
circumcisione magnifice disputavit. Jerome evidently knew the ComRm in the original, because, 
according to the Codex von der Goltz, Rom. 2:25-29, which motivated the discussion on 
circumcision, it is in book IV, while in Rufinus' Latin translation it is in book II. 

6. Bammel(1981, 1996), on the other hand, concluded that both Jerome and Rufinus depended on 
the original ComRm by comparing Jerome's interpretation of Rom. 5: 7 and Rom. 7: 7-25 
(Epistle 121, 7.8), and by the corresponding sections of Commentary translated by Rufinus. 

7. The phrase: ‘The sacred powers may contain the Only-begotten and the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit’, could correspond to what is said in ComRm III, 5 regarding the Ark of the Covenant in 
the context of the commentary on Rom. 3:25—26: ‘The heavenly powers can also be understood 
as the Ark. They too are capable of containing the Word of God and the Holy Spirit.’ 

8. Cf. Pamphilus, Apologeticus pro Origene. In no. 52 there is an extract on Rom. 1:2-3, 
corresponding to ComRm I, 7; no. 89 has an extract ex primo libro epistulae ad Romanos, 
which according to E. Junod comes from CRm I, 7 (E. Junod and R. Amacher, Pamphile et 
Eusébe de Césarée. Apologie pour Origéne suivi de Rufin d'Aquilée, SC 464, 2002, pp. 160— 
161), while we cannot exclude that its provenance may be the commentary on Rom. 5:2 
(ComRm IV, 9). 

9. Cf. Epilogue: ‘I, who defer more to my conscience than to my name, even if I seem to add 
some things and fill in what is missing and abbreviate what is too long, do not think it right, 
however, to steal the title from him who laid the foundations of the work and supplied the 
material for the construction of the building.’ 

10. Also in FragmComEph U, the reason why Paul called the recipients of his letter ‘those who are’ 
(toic odow), and did not simply call them saints, is explained by Origen by referring to the self- 
definition of God in Exod. 3:14 and the passage in 1 Cor, 1:28. According to Origen, the 
Ephesians had become partakers of God’s nature. 

11. Cf. the discussion on Hos. 1:10 in Rom. 9:25-26 (ComRm VII, 19); FragmICor LXV; 
FragmComEph XXX (Gen. 2:24 in Eph. 5:31). 

12. In Fragm1Cor 26 on 1 Cor. 5:9-13, Origen suggests the existence of a previous letter, not 
preserved, that Paul could have written to the church in Corinth. 
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CHAPTER 14 


FRANCESCO PIERI 


THE ORIGENIAN DIDASKALIA 


General Aspects 


According to the ‘Farewell Address’ written by Gregory Thaumaturgus, all 
of Origen’s teaching was directed to the understanding and interpretation of 
the Scriptures. This can indeed be considered as the distinctive goal of his 
lifelong activity as a Christian thinker, writer, and in his later life, presbyter. 
Through all these phases Origen lived and understood the role of the 
Church teacher (magister ecclesiae, doctor ecclesiae) not only as a ministry 
addressed to the community, but also as an exercise and ascetic habit based 
on the ancient familiarity with the Logos and the deepening of its mysteries. 
The charisma of the didaskalia was for Origen the expression of a 
pneumatic gift of prophecy, based especially on the model of Christ as 
master and on that of his Apostles. Although in both phases of his life 
Origen performed his didactic activity in strict and constant collaboration 
with local bishops, such a ministry is not necessarily mediated through a 
hierarchical ordination. Therefore, even before his preaching ministry, 
which he does not appear to have begun until the year 235 in Caesarea, his 
extraordinary competence in the Scriptures was expressed in Alexandria 
through his scholastic practice and his activity as a Christian grammarian. 
This competence is mainly revealed in his commentaries on biblical 
writings, a literary genre of which Origen could be considered, together 
with the almost contemporary Hippolytus of Rome, an initiator within the 


Great Church environment, following the precedent of certain Gnostic 
authors. The philosophical schools provide the closest analogy to such 
Bible-based teaching. Their teaching was essentially focused—starting from 
the first century CE—on commenting systematically on the traditional 
classics, above all on Plato and Aristotle, using a ‘zetetic’ method, that is, a 
constant dialogue between the master and his pupils. Ultimately, Origen’s 
view of a Church teacher’s role reflects ‘an ideal model of didaskalos that 
strictly connects moral progress to the zetetic and cognitive progress’ 
(Monaci Castagno 2000: 248) with visible continuity according to the 
philosophical ideas of the time. 

Together with his scholastic activity, but no less important, is the legacy 
stemming from Origen’s preaching. Despite the losses suffered, his 
homiletic corpus is the most notable collection of homilies that has been 
passed on to us from the first three centuries of Christianity. 


Relationship between Homilies and Commentaries 


At this point we wonder whether distinct formal methodological features do 
actually exist within these two genres of Origen’s Biblical interpretation. 
The evident, although not complete, analogies between them represent the 
main difficulty in the task of distinguishing methodological differences 
within Origen’s scholarly commentaries and his homilies. In the Apology 
for Origen (20) by Pamphilus and Eusebius we can find criticism addressed 
to the Alexandrian by some of his enemies who claimed that in the liturgical 
context he had intentionally concealed his most audacious and controversial 
doctrinal opinions expressed elsewhere. In fact, there is no real basis for 
thinking that only in the commentaries did Origen’s exoteric and doctrinally 
dangerous teachings emerge. Contrary to this thesis, some outstanding 
modern research (De Lubac 1950, Neuschafer 1987) has considered the 
homilies and commentaries as essentially analogous evidence of Origen’s 
exegesis, even defining the homilies as preached commentaries or mere 
adaptations, thus underlying how ‘many aspects of Origen’s preaching 
demonstrate the continuity of his didactic method’ (Monaci Castagno 2000: 
248). 

Going beyond the impression of complete homogeneity, based essentially 
on the presence of similar exegetical themes and procedures in both the 
commentaries and the homilies, some slight—especially formal— 
differences can be found after a more careful observation (Torjesen 1986). 


The exegesis of the commentaries is undoubtedly richer and therefore 
substantially deeper. In addition to the prevalently allegorical registers in 
the homilies, there is also in the commentaries a historical interpretation 
and a wider spiritual and mystical tone that is focused on the relationship 
existing between the Logos and the Church, and between the Logos and the 
soul of the believer. A homily does not enable an interpreter to extend his 
explanation methodologically to all the parallel or similar passages of the 
Scriptures, a procedure which Origen constantly exploits in his 
commentaries to reveal or to deepen the meaning of a particular expression 
in the light of the whole Scriptural macro-context. In general, if the aim of 
the commentary is the progress of the soul to be achieved through 
knowledge of the highest mysteries, the aim of the homilies is to inspire a 
spiritual affection for the same divine truths (Junod 1994). The deepest 
reason for the differences must be found in the didactic aim present when 
preaching due to his composite audience, as opposed to the scholarly 
environment to which some of the more advanced faithful turned. 


Liturgical Context 


The actual context of the homily is most evidently a liturgical one, whose 
antecedents can be found in the synagogue practice. As mentioned, Origen 
began his homiletic activity in Caesarea, where he was ordained presbyter 
around 235 CE. A liturgical audience was supposed to have already received 
a basic Christian instruction, and therefore to be capable of being led to a 
more profound knowledge of the divinity. Nevertheless, such an audience 
was still an extremely composite one, due both to the different level of 
Christian education among the believers themselves attending the rites, and 
also to the fact that the fame of Origen’s preaching attracted listeners even 
among the non-believers. 

The liturgical context normally required a homily to be fairly short, even 
though it might have rather elastic chronological margins. In fact, Origen’s 
homilies show a very variable length and often a quite remarkable one in 
relationship to the length of the pericopes. It is also difficult to establish the 
criteria used to select the pericopes, probably even by Origen himself. 
There is some evidence, found in various texts, that Origen actually 
improvised and did not previously prepare his homilies in a written form 
(Monaci Castagno 1987: 77-79; Junod 1994: 148-149). The lack of such a 


formal re-elaboration can generally be better seen in the few examples 
preserved in Greek, which enables us to appreciate more precisely some 
features of the orality and technique of Origen’s preaching. Nevertheless, it 
is the Latin homily on the Witch of Endor that wholly preserves the account 
of an unforeseen event which took place during his preaching; it is a 
particularly eloquent example of the vivid interaction between Origen’s 
preaching and his public within the liturgical context. When one of the 
audience became ill and began shouting, the preacher immediately reacted 
by integrating the event into the liturgical action and in his exegesis. In fact, 
he felt this cry of suffering was due to the fact that an evil spirit had entered 
the man, and therefore invited his group of listeners to increase their shouts 
of glory to God, so as to prevent his spiritual opponent from turning their 
cries into sorrow (Hom1R Latin 1.10). 

Some scholarly consensus regarding the chronology of Origen's homilies 
was achieved in the late decades of the twentieth century by Nautin's 
largely conjectural reconstruction. He postulated a single three-year cycle of 
preaching, reducing it to the years between 238 and 242 (Nautin 1977: 19— 
29, 401—402). This reconstruction has been seriously questioned by more 
recent scholarly studies which emphasize the serious difficulties in 
defending Nautin's hypothesis. These objections tend to give substantial 
credit to evidence from Eusebius which implies a more prolonged period of 
preaching activity (Monaci Castagno 1987: 63—64; Grappone 2001a). The 
interpretation of a rather ambiguous statement found in the Apology for 
Origen (9) of Pamphilus' about Origen preaching 'nearly daily' seems 
impossible to settle precisely. Probably homilies both followed and 
concluded the Eucharist and were not followed by it in the church in 
Caesarea. Since no preserved homily of Origen contains any reference to a 
Sunday fest, it is reasonable to conclude that the Sunday homily was 
normally delivered by the local bishop (Grappone 2001b: especially 360— 
362). 


Chronology of the Homilies 


There is very little useful data to establish the absolute chronology of 
Origen's homilies, as is the case with all of his works. According to 
Eusebius (H.E. 6.36.1), the transcription of his homilies by scribes was not 


actually allowed by Origen until the third year of Philip the Arab’s reign, 
between 245 and 247 ce. Excluding as unlikely the assumption that all of 
Origen’s preaching could have developed in a single three-year cycle (see 
the section titled ‘Liturgical Context’), the chronological range of surviving 
texts could more reasonably be placed between the years 245 and 250 CE. 
Regarding the internal chronology of Origen’s works, it seems that the 
following sequence of homiletic cycles is quite plausible on the basis of 
internal references between his works: wisdom books (starting with Psalms, 
followed by Job, Proverbs, Qohelet, Song of Songs), prophetical books 
(Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel), historical books (the whole Heptateuch, 
followed by 1 Kings) (Grappone 2001a: 48). In particular, the dating during 
Philip the Arab's reign of the nine homilies on the Psalms translated into 
Latin by Rufinus is well confirmed by internal evidence and seems to agree 
both with Eusebius' date and the succession of the homilies (see Prinzivalli 
1991: 16). Although it can, with due caution, be said that the historical 
books were preached according to their sequence, or at least in wide 
sections which preserved their narrative character, it is nevertheless 
plausible that the homilies on the Prophets, the Psalms and the other 
wisdom books did not proceed in a single uninterrupted series, but with 
groups of Psalms being inserted in other books or series of books 
(Grappone 20012: 51). 


Transmission and Survival of Origen's Homilies 


There are very few homilies preserved that precede those of Origen. One is 
the so-called Epistle to the Hebrews included in the New Testament canon, 
a text which shows no typical features of the epistolary genre, but rather 
those of a long Scripture-based instruction. The only other known examples 
of ancient Christian homilies are the Second letter attributed to Clement of 
Rome, the Paschal Homily by Melito of Sardis, and the Quis dives 
salvetur? by Clement of Alexandria. Some of the scriptural books of 
particular relevance—more specifically Isaiah and Matthew—were objects 
of Origen's attention in both scholastic and homiletic comment. Because of 
the gaps in the survival of Origen's works, it is only for a section of the 
Song of Songs (1,1—2,14) that we actually possess his double exegesis: the 
one made as a commentator and the other preached as a presbyter. We must 


recognize that the number of homilies originally registered in the various 
cycles is mainly a reconstruction by modern editors, based on Jerome’s 
Epistle 33, whose evidence in general must be accepted with caution, due to 
the possible corruption of the manuscript tradition (Nautin 1977: 225-260; 
Pieri 2012). On the whole, 205 homilies by Origen have survived, thanks to 
both direct and indirect transmission. Four main lines of transmission can 
be discerned. (1) Origen’s direct tradition in Greek is rather limited, still it 
can be integrated with extensive quotes (excerpta) and some anthological 
pieces from other authors’ works, mainly the Philocalia, edited by Basil and 
Gregory of Nazianzus. Although coming down to us in Latin, the Apology 
for Origen, originally edited by Pamphilus and Eusebius and translated by 
Rufinus, can also be added to this category of witnesses. (2) In a more 
limited way Origen’s homiletics is documented through the Patristic catenae 
compilations (catenae = ‘chains’), those typical Byzantine writings aimed 
at preserving the best of patristic exegesis from the golden centuries. They 
consist in a collection of short comments on every single piece or verse 
(hermeneiai, eklogai) of different authors. Patristic catenae remain one of 
the literary sources which have not yet been sufficiently studied and can 
thus probably provide further contributions to the knowledge of Origen’s 
homiletics and, more generally, his biblical exegesis. (3) The outstanding 
line in the transmission of the homilies, as is the case with many of Origen’s 
other writings, is still to be found in the Latin versions by Jerome or 
Rufinus. (4) In some cases the survival of a parallel Greek tradition makes 
it possible, through the close comparison of the various textual forms, to 
verify the substantial authenticity and differences between the translations 
and the originals. In the following paragraphs we return to each of the four 
different lines of transmission set forth generally in the foregoing, 
presenting Origen’s Old and New Testament homilies in more detail. 


HOMILIES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Before considering single books and homiletic cycles, we must remember 
that Origen’s exegesis as a whole was constantly aimed at a full integration 
of the Old Testament into the Christian milieu, even through the use of 
allegorical interpretation. The relative originality of this methodology for 
Christians at Origen’s time being recognized, it seems probable that he 


received the charge of preaching expressly because of such characteristic 
hermeneutical criteria. The purpose was evidently to provide a contrast to 
some attitudes too inclined to literalism which were actually present in the 
Caesarean church (Grappone 2001a: 55). In Origen’s thought, the literalist 
interpretation of the Old Testament is connected with a Jewish or 
‘Judaizing’ way of thinking on the one hand, and on the other with a 
Gnostic or Marcionite one. In fact, the Judaizing attitude prevented some 
Christians from considering the commandments of the ancient Law to have 
been superseded by a new spiritual and Christological meaning. While 
addressing Caesarea’s faithful, Origen often relates polemically to a 
background of Christians who follow such a literalistic approach in their 
interpretation of the Scriptures. We must, with all the evidence, assume 
them to be a category of persons rather than a merely rhetorical fiction. 

Those Christians—often called aplousteroi in the surviving Greek 
originals, or simpliciores (the simple) in Rufinus’ translations—are 
assimilated to the Jews, because of their incapacity to understand the 
Scriptures as a Christological prefiguration. On the other hand, both the 
Gnostics and the Marcionites considered the theological message of the Old 
Testament in a totally negative light. The frequent anthropomorphisms in 
the conception of the divine nature and the rather crude morality visible in 
most of its books led them to attribute the revelation contained in the Old 
Testament to a lesser, wicked god. In general, Origen seems to assimilate 
Marcion’s ditheism to the much more complicated Gnostic speculations. 
Such a polemical identification is surely wrong from a historical—religious 
point of view, but it must be seen as following on from Origen’s statement 
of the deep harmony of the revelation contained in both Testaments that 
reflects the uniqueness of the Logos inspiring them (Simonetti 1985: 73-98; 
Torjesen 1986). 


Direct Greek Tradition 


The few Greek homilies which have been handed down to us enable us to 
increase considerably our appreciation of some of the characteristics of the 
great Alexandrian’s rhetorical qualities and preaching techniques, as they 
lack the formal re-elaboration, that is recognizable in the homilies which 
have reached us through Latin translations. In one extremely fortunate case, 


the direct Greek tradition has preserved almost half of the homilies on 
Jeremiah—20 of the 45 which, according to Cassiodorus (Institutiones III, 
2-3), was the original number in the whole series. In addition, the single 
homily entitled ‘On the Witch of Endor’ exists ın the Greek original. It 
comments on the episode reported in 1Reg 28,3-25 of the evocation of 
Samuel’s soul by a necromancer, to whom King Saul had secretly turned. 
This homily was given by Origen in Jerusalem about 240 ce in the presence 
of the Bishop Alexander, who had invited the famous preacher to give a 
short cycle of at least four homilies. The text of the Greek homily was 
preserved within a thematic collection of homilies compiled during the 
Byzantine era, where the interpretations given by Eustathius of Antioch and 
Gregory of Nyssa are also included. 

The recent extraordinary discovery of 29 anonymous homilies on the 
Psalms firmly attributed to Origen in Munich’s Codex Graecus 312 has 
profoundly changed the reconstruction presented above since April 2012. 
The new Munich series contains the first four homilies on Psalm 36 also 
known through Rufinus’ translation and another 25 homilies on the Psalms, 
completely unknown before. Among the latter there are nine homilies on 
Psalm 77 which were previously partially attested in the catenae tradition. 
Thanks to this new textual discovery, we now have a corpus of homilies on 
the Psalms that is even larger than that on Jeremiah (Molin Pradel 2012; 
Perrone 2012). 


Anthologies 


In the Philocalia, compiled by Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil there are 
two passages preserved (Philoc 1.28, and 10) from the homilies on 
Jeremiah. The second is particularly important because it is taken from the 
lost homily 39 on Jeremiah treating Jeremiah 51:22. There is another unique 
quotation from a homily found in the Apology for Origen (64) by 
Pamphilus, taken from the same series (HomJer 9.4,74-84). The 
comparison of the latter with Jerome’s translation reveals, as often, an 
evident manipulation by Rufinus attempting to adapt Origen’s 
pneumatology to post-Nicean Christological thinking and language. 


Exegetical Catenae 


For many biblical books our knowledge of Origen’s exegesis is dependent 
on catenae to a greater or lesser extent. When reading the catenae it is quite 
common to be uncertain regarding the attribution to one patristic author or 
another, mainly due to the fact that the manuscript tradition indicates the 
authors of the individual interpretations by abbreviations or compendia that 
are easily misunderstood or corrupted. The Eclogarum Epitome on the 
Octateuchus composed by the Palestinan rhetorician and theologian 
Procopius of Gaza who lived between the end of the fifth and the beginning 
of the sixth centuries CE is often considered to be the first important known 
example of this literary genre if not its archetype. Such compilations 
usually have a marked compendious character and consequently pose a 
number of problems related to the degree of re-elaboration of the text by the 
catena, which is almost impossible to determine a priori. The generally 
limited length of catenae extracts also makes it almost impossible to 
attribute their provenance to a single, precise genre of writings: homilies, 
commentaries, or scholia. Nevertheless, catenae materials can surely be 
taken into account as homiletic material in so far as Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, 1 Kings (1 Samuel in the Hebrew text), Jeremiah, and Job are 
concerned. The tradition of Origen’s exegesis of the Psalms is particularly 
complex: it is quite plausible that homiletical material has been reversed 
into the catenae to the Psalms, though it remains difficult to establish more 
precisely its provenance and extension. A major international editorial 
project concerning this biblical book is currently underway in Berlin 
(Dorival 2012: 365). 


Latin Translations 


As a general warning, the criteria used by ancient translators were quite 
elastic in comparison with contemporary criteria. This is true even if they 
were entirely in line with the literary praxis of the time. Moving something 
into a different language also meant a partial adaptation of the literary genre 
itself, probably in a larger number of cases than the ones verifiable today. In 
the specific case of Origen’s homilies, the translation implies a new edition 


from a spoken text, although preserved to us via transcription, to another 
type of text aimed to be read—both in Jerome’s and Rufinus’ cases—within 
a monastic audience. It is equally understandable that, based on the criteria 
of a dynamic and not purely mechanical transmission of the text, we are 
often able to identify or to infer in these translations dating to the end of the 
fourth century some interventions aimed at aligning Origen’s language and 
thinking with the quite different requirements of post-Nicene orthodoxy. 

Bearing these remarks in mind, Jerome’s version is responsible for the 
transmission of fourteen homilies on Jeremiah, probably translated around 
375 CE, twelve of which exist in Greek as well. The transmission of 
homilies two and three (on Jer. 27:23-29 and 28:6-9), is particularly 
important because the originals have not been preserved in the original 
Greek (Nautin 1976: 254-259). The doctrinal issue in particular seems to 
have influenced deeply Jerome’s translation of nine of the preserved 
homilies on Isaiah, which he quite curiously omitted in his own catalogue 
of Origen’s works (Peri 1962). We also owe to Jerome the translation of 
fourteen homilies on Ezechiel. To Rufinus we owe the sixteen homilies on 
Genesis, the thirteen on Exodus, the sixteen on Leviticus, the twenty-eight 
on Numbers, the twenty-six on Joshua, the nine on Judges, and the nine on 
Psalms 36, 37, and 38. A Latin homily on 1 Kings 28 (GCS 33, 1-25) 
should also be considered to come from Rufinus as it seems to fit very well 
with the single surviving Greek homily entitled ‘On the Witch of Endor’ 
just referred to. Its content also compares well to the previous homily and 
the hermeneutical pattern resembles that in the commentaries. 

Some recent accurate analysis confirmed in detail how Rufinus used to 
adapt Origen’s originals. Although he normally declares that he carefully 
adhered to the corresponding models, a comparison with the odd surviving 
Greek fragments normally confirms the elasticity of his criteria of 
translation. In reality, he often tends to render Origen’s text in a quite 
verbose way, aimed at a phraseological correspondence rather than a literal 
one. Such a method should not be regarded as a limitation, but rather as a 
precise choice of style and as a cultural mediation to his Latin readers 
whose tradition implied that a translation should produce a literary and 
stylistically autonomous work (Grappone 2007). Therefore, in the epilogue 
to the Commentary on Romans he explicitly states that he had often 
incorporated material into Origen’s model and had done so in the past when 
translating the homilies on Genesis, as well as those on Exodus and 


Leviticus, in order to give them more the style of a commentary, than 
simply an exhortatory style, and to develop for his Latin readers certain 
exegetical questions that were only mentioned in passing in the original, 
and left unsolved (ComRm Epilogue of Rufinus 1). Concerning the homilies 
on Numbers, he states that he also took into account the excerpta (scholia) 
on the same book written by Origen himself, inserting them into the text of 
the homilies. When we compare these with the preceding series, we must 
acknowledge that the interpolation has not substantially modified the 
homiletic style of the text, since we cannot find elements helpful in 
indicating which sections came from the scholia. The only evidence that 
seems to relate to such a procedure is the remarkably longer length in this 
series, which could actually be explained by the conflation of different 
material from Origen. A similar procedure might have been applied to the 
homilies on Joshua, although Rufinus claims to have translated the homilies 
on Joshua, Judges, and the Psalms more faithfully to the homiletical style 
(Nautin 1976: 254—259). More generally, it has been observed that Rufinus 
tends to replace some of Origen's more controversial theses—typically the 
fall of pre-existent souls into bodies due to previous sins—into a recurring 
moral exhortation to avoid actual sins in order to escape God's demanding 
justice and punishment (Grappone 2007, 206—209). In addition to all the 
previously considered translations, a more uncertain case of transmission of 
some of Origen's exegetical ideas and materials through an even deeper re- 
elaboration, is possibly represented by the Tractatus sive Homiliae in 
Psalmos and the Commentarioli in Psalmos written by Jerome, which 
clearly develop Origen's exegesis into a quite different form (Jay 1988; 
Dorival 2012: 365). 


HOMILIES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Exegetical Catenae and Other Excerpta 


No homiletical series on any book of the New Testament has been 
preserved in a direct Greek tradition. Some fragments taken from the 
homilies on Luke are preserved in catenae and are usefully integrated into 
the Latin translation of the homilies on Luke (see next section). A single 


excerpt from the homilies on Acts concerning Acts 1:16 has been preserved 
in the Philocalia (7,2). Two short excerpts taken from the homilies on 
Hebrews are quoted by Eusebius (HE 6,25,11—12). These contain some 
general remarks on the Pauline authenticity of Hebrews. The catena 
fragments on 1 Corinthians seem to derive from a commentary rather than 
from a homiletical series, as some scholars have argued (Pieri 2012). 


Latin Translations 


Jerome’s translation of the homilies on Luke has preserved 39 homilies, but 
it seems quite possible, based on references occurring elsewhere to passages 
other than those covered in these homilies, that Origen had delivered a 
larger number of homilies on Luke. Rufinus, who is generally very critical 
of Jerome, says very little about details in the translation, therefore 
indirectly suggesting the general faithfulness of Jerome’s work in this case. 
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PART IV 


CHAPTER 15 


REBECCA LYMAN 


WHEN Epiphanius gathered bishops in Constantinople to curb heretical ideas 
lingering under the influence of Origen, Theotimus of Scythia in one 
account confronted him: 


It was not right to cast insult on the memory of one who had long been numbered with the dead; 
nor was it without blasphemy to assail the conclusion which the ancients had reached on a 
subject and set aside their decisions. While speaking, he drew out a book of Origen which he 
had brought with him, and after reading aloud a passage conducive to the education of the 
church ... he remarked that those who condemned such sentiments acted absurdly, for they were 
in danger of insulting the very subjects he wrote about. 

(Sozomen, History, 8.14; see Clark 1992). 


Those who have since weighed Origen’s errors and insights have been 
hindered not only by his boldness and originality, but also by his altered or 
destroyed texts and the later condemnations of his alleged teachings: 
Origen’s extant writings are a ‘smoldering ruin’ (McGuckin 2004). Like 
Augustine in Western Christianity, Origen’s theological legacy rests on his 
singular abilities and the pivotal nature of his intellectual and social context. 
Framed by the intellectual and spiritual life as a Christian philosopher, 
spiritual teacher, and presbyter in Alexandria and Caesarea, he was nurtured 
by the intercultural riches of Roman Hellenism and Judaism and the 
centrality of textual pedagogy within Christian sectarian communities. Just 
as Augustine translated his own Manichean and Platonic pilgrimages into 
the magisterial and iconoclastic De Civitate Dei, Origen’s De Principiis was 
an equally bold assertion of new Christian cosmological and sociological 
hopes. Origen as a pre-Nicene theologian was not a bishop, nor an isolated 
scholar, nor monk, but a textual and spiritual ascetic teacher and eventual 
presbyter in a marginal and socially mixed community. The dynamic 


spiritual coherence and rich scriptural speculation of his thought reflect the 
creative sectarian dialogues of his era which also bequeathed to theological 
history the diverse cosmologies of Justin, Irenaeus, Valentinus, and Marcion 
as constructions of Christian life. In this overview we shall place his 
theology and practices in the context of other ancient teachers, cosmologies, 
and spiritual exegesis to explore how his scriptural and philosophical ideas 
emerged from within his particular dialogical context and socially mixed 
community. 

Traditionally, Origen has been suspected of over-reliance on or unwary 
seduction by contemporary philosophy in his theology. However, recent 
studies increasingly defend the originality of Origen’s theology as an 
ambitious and critical synthesis of contemporary thought and Christian life, 
especially with regard to materiality and the body (Edwards 2002; see also 
Tzamalikos 2006; Blosser 2012; Wood 2015). Studies on the apologetic 
hybridity of the Second Sophistic have outlined how contemporary authors 
asserted their identities precisely through the critical adaptation as well as 
the rejection of dominant intellectual and cultural structures (Whitmarsh 
2001; see also Goldhill 2001; Lyman 2003; Eshleman 2012). Tracking what 
Origen actually does prevents an anachronistic systematization of his 
theology, which often has lent more certainty and coherence to his 
speculative or exegetical ideas than he intended and has often obscured the 
spiritual or biblical context of his shifting definitions (Crouzel 1989). 
Origen’s exegetical and teaching style was a disciplined encounter with the 
living and accessible Word for the whole community, producing 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual ‘scriptural practices’ for a variety of levels. 
The centre of his exegesis, as indeed all his teaching and cosmology, was 
the slow transformation of the human person, body and soul, within the 
larger reconciling economy of God (Brown 1988; see also Dawson 2001; 
Martens 2012). 

In the methodological sophistication of his cosmological structures and 
exegetical practices, Origen embodied a faithful theologian as spiritual 
explorer and critical scholar, which has made his errors as well as his 
insights irresistibly unsettling within the boundaries of later orthodox 
tradition. Less eloquent than the Cappadocians, Origen was admired and 
disdained for his sheer mental force and dexterity in exploring biblical, 
theological, and spiritual issues. Like Plotinus, another terse young man in 
search of truth, Origen preferred to focus on the textual, existential, and 


ontological questions as keys to further spiritual development; thus he 
commented impatiently that the Queen of Sheba on her visit to Solomon in 
search of wisdom would have cared little about the precious metals or food 
on his table. 


I doubt if we may think that the queen, who had come from the ends of the earth with the 
intention of hearing Solomon’s wisdom was so lacking in sense as to marvel at bodily meats and 
that ordinary wine ... For what was there in those things, which almost all men have, that the 
queen should consider worthy of admiration? (ComCt 1.2 (trans. Lawson, p. 67); on Origen's 
straightforward style, see Crouzel, Origen: 57-58) 


If ancient figural readings presupposed a gap between the appearances of 
the world and transcendent reality, Origen focused his theological and 
spiritual method deliberately in these gaps and their resulting questions; not 
a dualist in his exegesis and cosmology he affirmed all reality, including 
material being and literal meanings, as an essential part of the deliberate 
creative and redemptive will of God (see Dawson 1992, 2002; Dively Lauro 
2005). This hermeneutical dynamism in Origen’s figural exegesis and often 
penultimate theological reflections may be compared to music: he 
constantly performed a spirituality of Scripture by opening up the existing 
and varied intellectual and spiritual levels through his figural exegesis and 
philological studies, grounded in apostolic axioms and yet open to new 
possible bridges between the assembly and the living Word. As Wynton 
Marsalis commented about Louis Armstrong: ‘He was chosen to bring the 
feeling and the message and the identity of jazz to everybody. ... He could 
play the trumpet better than anybody. He could play higher with more 
dexterity than anyone else. And the thing that made him so great as a 
musician is that he heard what everybody was playing. And not only did he 
hear what they were playing, he heard what they were trying to play ... and 
all that he played ... Then, he was always himself’ (Ward 2000: 117-118). 
Equally important, this music was accessible not only to himself, but also to 
ordinary readers or hearers of Scripture as pervading all levels of human 
moral, intellectual, and material existence. 

Rather than evaluating Origen’s theology through genealogies of 
Scripture, philosophy, or orthodoxy, one must track the original conceptual 
and rhetorical strategies for transformation that pervades his cosmological 
structures and exegetical method. A number of recent studies of the second 
and third centuries have outlined the body as the discursive site for the 
construction of ancient Christian alternate realities in asceticism, 


martyrdom, and Resurrection; physicality expressed not merely intellectual 
or theological genealogies, but social and ideological values (Lieu 2004; 
King 2008; Cox Miller 2009; Heath 2013). In tracking Origen’s radical 
defence of materiality and the transformation of the body through free will, 
he emerges not as a later systematic thinker, but rather an ancient spiritual 
explorer who used philosophy, the ‘spoils of the Egyptians’, to explain the 
purposes of God in particular ways to the socially and spiritually mixed 
community. Delete this redundant phrase (EpistGreg; also Crouzel 1989; 
Dorival 2005; Martens 2012). Placed back into the contemporary 
theological dialogues focused on divine mediation and the purposes of 
material life, Origen’s pedagogical cosmology of material transformation 
created, modelled, and consummated through the Word in text and flesh, 
becomes one of the most sophisticated, and lasting, alternative realities of 
his era. 


ANCIENT TEXTUAL COMMUNITIES 


although most often for the educated few. Early Christian groups were like 
these in constructing particular theologies and practices, though more 
commonly to a mixed social group; if ancient religion had to do with 
worship and practices linked to a particular place or ethnos, then 
Christianity was less like a traditional religion, given the seeming disregard 
for traditional ethnicities or geographical genealogies (Lieu 2004; Eshleman 
2012; Boyarin 2004). In ways similar to emerging rabbinic Judaism, texts 
seemed to have become the sacred landscape for emerging Christianity, so 
that the struggles for illuminating exegesis, belief, and practice were central 
in the establishment and conflicts of new identity, authority, and community 
especially in the first three centuries (Lieu 2004; Brakke 2011; 
Kloppenborg 2014; Eshleman 2012). This sectarian sociology of ‘textual 
communities’ is a significant part of what fuels the incessant theological 
debates of the second and third centuries. In these communities, leaders 
negotiated their relationship to one another, to the divine, and to the larger 
world through literary exposition in various genres. Rather than chaotic 
diversity or a single apostolic tradition unravelling into error, recent studies 
have continued to underline the significant intellectual overlap and spiritual 


common ground between theological opponents of various communities 
(Irıcinschi and Zellentin 2010; King 2008; Brakke 2010; Litwa 2014). 

These recent descriptions of textual communities then return Origen and 
his philological and pedagogical theology to the centre of ancient 
Christianity. Twentieth-century scholars such as Jean Daniélou, and Henri 
Crouzel successfully rehabilitated much of Origen’s orthodox reputation by 
emphasizing his research methods as a man of the church in defence of 
apostolic tradition; as Henry Chadwick (1966) famously put it, one began 
asking whether Origen was orthodox and ended up asking what is 
orthodoxy? Rather than structured into opposing study groups and 
worshipping communities, elitists and ordinary people, teachers and 
bishops, in fact early Christian groups in various and overlapping 
configurations contained a variety of leaders, liturgical and moral practices, 
and authoritative texts; the rhetorical oppositions of ‘bishops’ and ‘teachers’ 
seems to have owed more to heresiology than historical realities (Lyman 
2003; Neymeyr 1989; Brakke 2010; Eshleman 2012). Origen embodies 
exactly such overlaps which were later problematic: he was an independent 
ascetic philosopher, supported by his patron Ambrose, as well as a teacher 
authorized by Bishop Demetrius in Alexandria, and later was a presbyter 
preaching regularly in Caesarea; he was opposed and supported by bishops 
as well as examining and correcting them, and declaring finally that 
spiritual charism trumped all material authority (Crouzel 1989; Trigg 1981). 
In Alexandria, his intellectual ancestors included Clement of Alexandria, his 
‘Hebrew master’ who introduced him to allegorical exegesis of biblical 
texts, and perhaps the influential, if obscure, Ammonius Saccas, who 
seemed to construct a unity of wisdom from Hebrew and Greek sources in a 
Pythagorean mode (Edwards 2002). Building an impressive library 
including Hebrew and philosophical texts, he journeyed to Rome to meet 
Hippolytus, who was a famous exegete and philosophical heresiologist; 
later he engaged the rabbinic community in Caesarea. Always controversial, 
Origen taught young men and women who were martyred, bishops and 
laity, nascent ascetics, and an empress; his library became the literary 
quarry of Eusebius of Caesarea (Grafton and Williams 2006). 

In contrast to elite philosophical circles, the routine challenge for Origen 
seems to have been the variety of spiritual and intellectual levels within his 
Christian communities. The ‘simpliciores’ could often be a rhetorical foil 
for leaders who were constructing their authority and identity through the 


exegesis of biblical texts. Like the wise idiotai used by Lucian against the 
philosophers, the simple in Christian authors were used to justify expertise, 
express frustration or score moral points: ‘embracing the position of idiotes 
in this way challenges the value of Greek paideia while promoting 
Christianity as a better philosophy, superior in results and accessible to all’ 
(Eshleman 2012). Less educated followers could be convinced or misled by 
rivals, as feared by Clement and Hippolytus, and most famously by 
Irenaeus in portraying his heretical rivals as duplicitous sophists preying on 
the innocent, especially women, and thus beginning the heresiological 
contrast of ‘teachers’ and ‘bishops’.! Elitism and power, social, spiritual, 
and intellectual, inevitably divided the intense and socially mixed 
communities and their competitive exegetes. Clement of Alexandria set off 
advanced 'gnostics' from ordinary Christians, and some Valentinians seem 
to have been the first to cast their opponents as less advanced or idiotai; 
Origen divided his attention between advanced students and the larger 
assembly.? 

Historically, from the ‘Gnostic’ controversy to the ‘Montanists’, the place 
and definition of those less spiritually or morally advanced in insight or 
practice created tensions among the sectarian groups of ancient Christians 
in the construction of boundaries and values: how did conversion, grace, or 


martyrdom function for those less able or dedicated?? The proposal of 
different spiritual natures in Valetinianism, often portrayed by its critics as a 
determinism or election by nature, seemed to be in part an explanation of 
precisely this problem. Exacerbated by a belief in the common spiritual 
nature between God and saved humanity, a definition of three natures may 
well have simply described varied stages of spiritual development: those 
labelled ‘hylic’ were individuals before the necessary spiritual awakening 
and allied to the oppressive powers of society rather than the saved 
community (Williams 1996; Brakke 2010; Eshleman 2012). Christian 
theological and exegetical arguments about physicality and cosmology, 
including definitions of race, gender, and suffering were inevitably 
enmeshed in the hierarchical social definitions of the Roman imperial cities 
(Buell 2005; Nasrallah 2010; Glancy 2010). Social patterns of exclusion 
and inclusion as well as spiritual limit, salvation, and ascent were expressed 
in the varied cosmological representations. Physicality could represent a 
destructive site of struggle and limit to be shed in a spiritual ascent or a 
pedagogical and transformative gift of God. In the context of persecution as 


well as nascent formulations of Incarnation and Resurrection, suffering, 
matter, and body were often precisely the discursive centre of social 
resistance or eschatological hope, if distinct from later orthodox definitions. 
Virginia Burrus argued that Christian notions of shame and martyrdom were 
a deliberate inversion of the Stoic culture of the fortified will, glorifying in 
place of self-fashioning, the spectacle of a suffering god and vulnerable self 
(Burrus 2008; Perkins 1995; Moss 2012; Kotrosits 2015). 

Textual contests among the urban communities increased the power of 
theological experts as necessary to guide those either uninterested or falsely 
confident in theological matters as well as to establish and defend Christian 
identities in relation to the larger culture (Eshleman 2012). The concurrent 
rise of heresiological rhetoric concerning the succession of apostolic 
teachers, the discernment and regulation of charismatic authority in 
prophets, teachers, and bishops, and the association of philosophy with 
heresy mirror this social and religious complexity. Origen positioned his life 
and work deliberately in the midst of these emerging social, rhetorical, and 
cosmological definitions. His impatient, if consistent, attention to the 
simpliciores has been often noted. Crouzel (1989) says it this way: ‘a more 
elitist attitude would have brought him more serenity and real disdain 
would have brought him more rest’.* In his recent account of Origen as 
scriptural teacher, Peter Martens also discussed Origen’s continual 
challenge to those less motivated to join his own spiritual and exegetical 
quest: the majority of Christians had neither the education nor the desire to 
‘explain the obscure utterances of the prophets and the parables in the 
gospels and innumerable other events or laws which have a symbolic 
meaning’ (Martens 2012). Against Celsus, Origen was willing to concede 
these intellectual and social flaws in his community, but, in line with 
rhetorical ideals, maintained these simple people displayed moral 
superiority to philosophers, and in fact more theological acumen than 
Celsus admits: 


We say that it is the task of those who teach the true doctrines to help as many people as they 
can, and as far as it is in their power to win everyone over to the truth by their love of mankind 
—not only the intelligent but also the stupid, and again not just the Greeks without including the 
barbarians as well. It is an excellent thing if someone is able to convert even the most stupid and 
uneducated yokels ... when such teachers speak they have to take pains to use a type of 
vocabulary that will help everyone and can command a hearing with anyone. ... After 
conversion and entrance into the church each individual according to his capacity can ascend to 
the hidden truths in words which seem to have a mean style. If I may say so, the beautiful and 
refined style of Plato and those who write similarly benefits but a few, if indeed anyone; while 
teachers and writers with a meaner style which is practical and suits the multitude has benefited 
many. (CCels 6.1—2; see also 3.21; 6.14; 7.16; 7.49). 


I want to suggest that Origen's consistent and famous attention to the 
problem of various intellectual and spiritual levels in the text and 
community was not evidence of a reluctant elitism, but in fact reflected his 
consistent discursive strategy concerning the broad plan of Christian 
eschatology. The layered structure of the scriptural text and the physical 
cosmos had been deliberately created by God to ensure the spiritual 
progress for all moral and spiritual levels. Rather than an esoteric puzzle for 
the few, Origen asserted that Scripture had been written by God to 
accommodate all levels of understanding: ‘[T]he histories were written with 
an eye to an allegorical meaning and were arranged very wisely to be 
exactly suited both to the multitude of simple-minded believers and to the 
few who have the desire or capacity to examine the questions with 
intelligence’ (CCels 4.49). Or more succinctly, Scripture was written for 
‘the cure of the soul’ (ComJn 10.174 quoted in Martens). Origen’s many 
analogies between the cosmos and the material body or the text are part of 
his theological defence of a broad pedagogical universe of a good creator 
and the good purpose of material being: ‘Divine skill is apparent throughout 
the creation, not only in the celestial bodies but also in terrestrial bodies 
where this skill indwells. For in a similar fashion to all this, so we think 
about all the things written down by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Philoc 2.4 in Martens: 198; see Princ 4.1.7; Philoc 10.2; Wood 2015: 49— 
63). For Origen, figural exegesis as a community practice was not elitist or 
obscurantist, but rather exactly the contrary. As David Dawson insightfully 
remarked, ‘Origen’s persistent recourse to spiritual transformation as what 
is found ultimately at stake in Christian interpretation of scripture leads him 
to resist any of the dichotomies his modern interpreters foist on him ... 
transformation through spiritualization is not dissolution through 
abstraction’ (2002). 


Origen’s theological and exegetical process therefore rested on and 
affirmed the necessary and potential transformation of the whole person, 
community, and cosmos, precisely including the defence and purpose of the 
literal and physical as well as the simple. This was at heart the defence of 
the goodness and justice of God as creator: 


The heretics oppose us ... arguing some receive a better condition at birth ... one is born among 
the Hebrews, where one is raised in the divine law; another among the Greeks, wise men and 
competent scientists. 

(Princ 2.9.5; Buell 2005) 


In contrast to his later condemnations Origen rejected or lessened those 
contemporary constructions that opposed the scriptural legacy of flesh and 
spirit or affirmed a divine, or social, determinism by his cosmology of 
nature and grace. By contrast, he defended the unity of existence by 
telescoping the necessary layers of literal and figural reading or material 
and spiritual existence; neither alienation nor rebellion had much purchase 
in Origen’s long view of human will lured by grace, whose freedom was 
exercised and required precisely in the troublesome gaps of literal meaning 
or physical weakness. The cosmos, spiritual and material, was then neither a 
prison nor a mistake, but a harmonized diversity through the generosity of 
divine will, created for the purpose of drawing persons freely to God with 
transformed souls and bodies modelled on the resurrected Christ: ‘The 
world before our eyes became a material world for the sake of the spirits 
who are in need of a life lived in physical matter’ (ComJn 19.20.132). 
Scripture, cosmology, and the life of the community, mirrored the 
dynamism and pedagogical patience of the divine in the cosmos, just as the 
titles of the Word began at simple levels such as Shepherd, and gradually 
ascended to the highest Wisdom (Boyarin 2010). 

Within this generous and dynamic divine reality, the theologian became 
explorer, translator, and guide. The teacher as ascetic was also the one 
dedicated to leading others by example through levels of practice as well as 
insight to the highest mysteries. God had set illuminating lures in the 
biblical text: “Sacred Providence sows saving oracles, traces of wisdom, 
into each letter as far as possible’ (Philoc 2.4 in Martens 2012: 201). The 
teacher as responsible for all levels of believers fulfilled the plan which had 
already been put in place through the saving providence and Incarnation of 
the Logos: ‘the disciples ... travelled through the nations of the world 


influencing their hearers according to his merits as the Logos willed; and 
their converts became better in proportion to the inclination of their free 
will’ (CCels 6.1). Individual action and exercise were part of the 
overarching economy and eschatology of the open cosmos, glimpsed in 
everyday decisions as well as in the martyrs: humans could indeed change 
(Princ 3.1.5; 3.1.14—15). Teachers therefore, whatever their own education 
and ability, should echo the supreme divine humility in the revealed 
scriptural text as well as in the life of Jesus by laying out, through the 
apparent gaps of transcendence or corruptibility, the moral and 
metaphysical stepping stones from the plain to the mysterious; the later 
exhortation to plain speech among ascetics and imperial bishops of the 
fourth century had been anticipated much earlier, if nourished by figural 
rather than literal readings. ‘So great is the doctrine of humility that we 
have no common teacher to instruct us in it, but it is our great savior 
himself who says “Learn of me; for I am meek and humble of heart and you 
shall find rest for your souls" ’ (CCels 6.16). Within this cosmological and 
spiritually diverse community, progress and insight defined ultimate status 
rather than external rank or gender or race: true ‘bishops’ or ‘priests’ or 
‘men’ or ‘Hebrews’ were those dedicated to the Word (HomNum 2.1; 
ComJn 1.10 in Brakke 2010: 131). Rowan Williams described orthodoxy as 
a spiritual exercise concerning the intelligibility of the cosmos in Origen, 
and indeed all cosmological theology from Valentinus to Irenaeus to Origen 
was this, but also these were embedded in a moral and relational 
transformation of the community, the cosmos, and the self (Williams 1999). 
Origen’s well-known defence of free will and material creation, his 
speculations ending with his encouragement of others to correct him, and 
his tireless exegetical pursuits with a circle of scribes to record and circulate 
his writings reflect a confidence in the illuminating presence of the Logos 
for the mixed and marginal social community of a Late Antique Christian. 


A PEDAGOGICAL COSMOLOGY 


apostolic theological explorer at the intersection of several cosmological 
and exegetical controversies. He set out his theological and exegetical 
principles most analytically in this work, but the metaphysical scheme of 


Creation, Fall, and restoration underlay all his writings. The Apostles had 
taught the doctrine of Christ plainly enough, but they had deliberately left 
the grounds of these teachings to be investigated by those few who would 
receive from the Holy Spirit enabling gifts of language, wisdom, and 
knowledge; study, like virtue, was a matter of cooperative will, grace, and 
endurance: ‘The more diligent of those who came after them, such as 
should prove to be the lovers of wisdom, with an exercise on which to 
display the fruit of their ability’ (Princ 1.3). After he outlined the apostolic 
doctrines affirmed by the Church, Origen noted certain problems that 
merited further investigation: whether the Spirit was begotten or 
unbegotten, the origin of the soul which had been defined by the Church as 
rational with free will, the definition and origin of angels and devils, if 
anything had existed before the origin of the world or after, and how God is 
to be conceived as corporeal or being from a different nature than bodies 
(Princ Preface 4-9). These questions were a combination of scriptural 
ambiguities and contested ideas about portraying original perfection, the 
Fall, human nature, and grace with other Christian teachers and groups. 
Origen ordered his theological reflection on axiomatic principles and 
exegetical procedures which, underscored by regular teaching, resulted in a 
fairly coherent theology (Crouzel 1962; Wood 2015). Certain positions for 
which he proposed a solution to contemporary problems, such as the origin 
of souls, he clearly labelled as speculative or hypothetical; he often offered 
a number of alternative answers to difficult questions. This pedagogical and 
provisional openness, together with his clear foundational axioms 
unfortunately allowed later, seemingly consistent doctrines to be attributed 
to him, including for example cycles of worlds or transmigration of souls 
(see Crouzel 1955; Edwards 2002). Mark Edwards defended Origen’s 
distinctive vision by bluntly detailing how unPlatonic his theology actually 
was in form and function: Origen denied the eternal Forms of Plato, the pre- 
existent fall of souls in any mythological sense, the transmigration of souls, 
or embodiment as punishment (Edwards 2002: 160-161). He also rejected 
the compelling descriptions of divine descent and human reconciliation in 
Jesus outlined by Valentinians and others that were anchored in a common 
spiritual nature between God and lost human beings, and the destruction of 
the fallen material creation for the restoration of the pleroma (Edwards 
2002: 26-38; Brakke 2010: 52-89). Equally important, Origen’s 
controversial vocabulary was often rooted in Scripture rather than 


philosophy, including the two Creation accounts in Genesis to an 
anthropology of body and soul to the complex Pauline conflict between 
spirit and flesh to the final union of all as spirit (Edwards 2002: 114; on the 
particular difficulties of interpreting Paul on the body, see Lieu 2004: 197— 
198). He was of course not the last theologian or exegete to have trouble 
assembling a coherent theology from diverse biblical sources and 
vocabularies. 

In his metaphysics and cosmology Origen set out a deliberate narrative of 
physical and spiritual relation and transformation to answer both literalists 
and dualists: as entirely created by God and subject to divine will, existence 
in every dimension, including material, exists in free relation to the 
incorporeal creator for the purpose of reconciliation and reunion. As Ladner 
put it succinctly, while in Platonic thought the intelligible and material are 
hierarchical images of one another, in Christian thought created material 
images stand above and below the dignity of the Platonic eikon: above as 
intentional creations of God, yet always below if compared to the image of 
God, in Christ (Ladner 1953: 1—34). The philosophical and theological 
significance of Origen's reception of scriptural and apostolic teaching as 
resting on divine initiative and diverse and free human responses cannot be 
overstated. He himself called the subject of free will ‘a problem of the 
utmost possible urgency’ (Princ 3.1.1). By affirming the possibility of 
change and transformation of all levels of persons, Origen made 
determinism or elitism the central theological problem in Christianity rather 
than diversity or materialism. Created bodies like souls had both fluidity 
and identity, and were therefore an essential part of the final transformation 
from image to likeness of God: bodies were changed into a different and 
appropriate set of qualities rather than destroyed or abandoned as in other 
Christian or philosophical teachings (Daley 2003: 51-56). This cosmic 
schooling of creatures through vulnerable physicality and the seemingly 
literal weakness of Scripture is the central creative work of God as Trinity: 
neither matter nor simpliciores can ultimately thwart God’s pedagogical and 
creative process of restoration. The Word, the Son and image of God, is the 
living kenotic mediator whose activity spiritual and incarnate empowers 
this spiritual and physical dynamism. What God possesses by nature and 
executes through will, humans may acquire by mimesis of body and soul, 
with will and participation as the image of and engine toward spirit and 
divinity (Princ 1.2.10; 1.2.13; 1.5.3-5; 4.4.8; SC 253 note 69, 51-52). 


This cosmology therefore began with descriptions of God’s singular 
power and nature. According to Origen, apostolic doctrine and Scripture 
required that only God was incorporeal, and consequently beyond human 
knowledge or measurement. This common philosophical definition was 
offered against Christians who had more literal interpretations of the divine 
nature or those who wished to define divine substance as something to be 
literally shared. Origen denied precisely this, defending the singularity of 
divine nature, if also describing a moral and spiritual process by which 
embodied humans eventually acquire spiritual qualities in relation to God 
(Crouzel 1989: 181-185; Edwards 2002: 57-59). God was also simple 
unity, who may be best understood by analogy to human mind; this 
however remains an analogy, for Origen did not define divine substance as 
noetic, and insisted that only God can comprehend his own being, so that 
deity in fact may be superior to substance and perhaps to mind itself (CCels 
7.38; Edwards 2002: 58). 

Equally important in his discussion of divinity was his defence of an 
active and purposeful creator. Because divine power or will itself lay behind 
all created existence, Origen may have even rejected the contemporary 


hypothesis of matter altogether, not merely pre-existing matter.” Instead, the 
qualities that adhere to created existence may become the discernible and 
transformative centre of spiritual experience since matter itself is simply 
neutral (Princ 2.2.2). Origen’s understanding may have resembled Aristotle 
in that form cannot be abstracted from matter, so created beings, in contrast 
to the incorporeal Trinity, must by definition have being and existence in a 
concrete mode (Edwards 1992: 33-37; Blosser 2012: 45-59). Incorporeal 
divinity as shared by the Father, Son, and Spirit therefore anchors his entire 
theological vision of relation and transformation: while only God is strictly 
incorporeal by nature, the created and embodied soul has been given the 
free capability to acquire attributes of God accidentally through the process 
of cosmological education and transformation. The Trinity enables this 
through Incarnation of the Son and sanctification by the Spirit (Crouzel 
1989: 198-202). 

The structures of all existence therefore reflect the personal character and 
foreknowledge of the creator: ‘all things that exist were made by God ... 
and that because God, who is good by nature, wished to have those who he 
might benefit and who might enjoy receiving his benefits, he made 
creatures worthy of himself ... that is capable of receiving him, who he also 
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says he “has begotten as sons”’ (Princ 4.4.7). In contrast to Marcion’s 
hidden deity or a fractured pleroma or Platonic idealism, material creation 
had a deliberate relational purpose and structure that expressed the 
goodness and justice of God. Origen’s cosmological account of the Creation 
and Fall was controversial and complex, but the central point was to defend 
divine purpose throughout. Some have argued that in fact the Creation was 
as an exercise of divine power within Wisdom who was also eternally with 
God in the sense of foreknowledge; there certainly was no eternal pre- 
existent incorporeal human existence nor material existence as a 


punishment for sin.° For Origen, the resulting shape of existence, spiritual 
and material, including social and geographical diversity, was harmonious 
and just in helping the return of free creatures to original unity with God 
(Princ 2.9.3; 2.11.6). 

Following contemporary philosophy as well as Paul, Origen affirmed a 
hierarchy of soul over the body; the body would eventually transform to 
match the soul into spiritual nature akin to divine being (CCels 1.33; 
Blosser 2012: 48; Bostock 1980: 331f). Origen affirmed that souls had been 
created in the image of the Word, and that this, harmonizing the two 
passages in Genesis, did not refer to the material body: 


For the bodily mould does not contain the image of God nor is the corporeal man said to have 
been made, but fashioned ...that is he moulded him from the mud of the earth. As for the one 
who was made in the image and likeness of God, he is our inner man, invisible and incorporeal, 
incorrupt and immortal. (HomGen in Edwards 2002: 104) 


Two significant factors shaped Origen’s anthropology: an emphasis on 
free progress and transformation after the Fall from image to likeness as an 
intrinsic and permanent part of human nature from divine creation; and 
second, a belief that these free choices altered not only the spiritual, but the 
physical self as means of restoring full intimacy with God. In contrast to 
Stoic philosophers, Origen asserted that the free will or self-determination 
of all was able to act in any circumstance, not only for sages, otherwise one 
was left with those unable to be saved and those saved with no possibility 
of loss (Harper 2013: 128-129; Frede 2011: 115-123). He accepted 
contemporary definitions about the limits and burden of the material body, 
but he continually subordinated these to positive change and transformation 
as an explication of Paul’s language of resurrection; his critics have of 
course repeatedly claimed that this spiritualization of the created body is a 


rejection of physical identity (see Cox Miller 2005: 20-23; more sceptical is 
Williams 1990: 39-48). Yet, this reading denies Origen’s consistent 
definition of the self as a unity of body and soul; as in Scripture the spiritual 
enclosed and completed the material as all in fact were transformed into the 
divine likeness (Princ 2.2.2; 2.8.3; Crouzel 1989: 88-89). Key to Origen’s 
understanding was that embodiment was not a static or penal state imposed 
by God; the various qualities of the bodies of angels, humans, saints, 
ascetics, and demons revealed the results of free choices (Princ 2.10.8; 
Edwards 2002: 105-106). Just as diversity could be explained as 
transformed by God’s salvific will, so the limits and distractions of 
materiality could also be woven into the power of the divine economy. 

The lynchpin of this cosmic and soteriological transformation of all 
existence was the Word, the representative and mediator of the transcendent 
Father in the Incarnation and Scripture itself. Origen accepted the 
hierarchical passages in Scripture to define the Father as the ultimate cause 
of all existence, but the varied names of the Son in Scripture revealed his 
eternal generation from the Father as well as his epistemological mediation 
to humanity (Crouzel 1989: 189-192). The Word was revealed most 
supremely in the Incarnation: 


And so the only begotten Son of God, the Word and Wisdom of the Father ... emptied himself 
and taking the form of a servant became obedient even to death to teach obedience to those who 
could in no other way obtain salvation except through obedience. ... He first fulfilled in himself 
what he wished to be fulfilled in others. (Princ 3.5.6; ComJn 1.119f) 


The work of the incarnate Word was thus both illuminating and 
exemplary in Origen revealing the fullness of his divine and human natures 
as well as the passionate kenosis of the divine economy. When the Word 
took flesh, he had a human soul with an independent will as well as a 
vulnerable body: 


Since the faculty to choose good and evil is within all, this soul which is Christ’s chose to love 
righteousness, and by its great love cling unchangeably and inseparably’ (Princ 2.6.5). 

Because human beings are created in the image of the Word, the conformity of bodies, souls, 
and minds to the teachings and actions of the Word in Scripture and in history will restore 
humanity to transcendent union with God. Jesus was therefore the visible exemplar of divine 
goodness. The imitation of his words, life, and death enabled the spiritual ascent. The 
transformation of his own physical body at the resurrection was thus key to the eschatological 
future of the rest of material creation: all will see God as the Son sees, no longer as an image, 
but as a son. (ComJn 20.7; Orat 25.2; Princ 3.6.6; Widdicombe 1994: 93-118) 


The Spirit, whose origin had puzzled him in the prologue, was part of the 
enlivening presence of God. Origen had noted that the being and causality 
of the Holy Spirit remained controversial, and of course these definitions 
would be controversial until the second half of the fourth century with the 
enforcement of the Constantinopolitan Creed of 381. Mapping a place for 
the Spirit within his rich Word theology, Origen outlined three spheres of 
divine activity that included existence, rational being, and finally 
sanctification; he noted the work of the Trinity as part of enabling true 
prayer (CCels 8.13; Princ 1.3.5). The role of the Spirit in prophetic and 
sacramental activity was a means of ensuring divine presence and power in 
human life, a charismatic reality that Origen affirmed in the inspiration of 
scriptural reading as well as in the liminal moments of Christian life. 

Rather than centralizing the theological problems of fallen embodied 
souls in his cosmology, we may better describe the historical Origen as 
attempting to outline the good and just purposes of matter ensouled: as 
created and therefore embodied deliberately by God, all existence will be 
intentionally transformed through the process of divine will into final union 
with the incorporeal God. Origen’s continual affirmation of the wholeness 
of reality, seen and unseen, and the continual interplay of material and 
spiritual in moving toward spiritual transformation undermined the 
contemporary and commonplace hierarchy of spirit and matter found in 
other systems; in Origen all must be changed in order to become what they 
truly are (Dawson 2002: 214-215; 53; Princ 2.11.4; 4.4.10). This 
diachronic reign of God may not be complete until every individual has 
advanced step by step and in different degrees to God; he affirmed a final 
restoration, yet with characteristic humility does not state whether all 
creation will be resolved through this; he also suggested a possibility of 
remedial punishment or a school for souls (Princ 3.5.7; 3.6.1; ComJn 28.8; 
Princ 1.6.3). Origen’s embodied narrative cosmology may best be seen as a 
conscious critique of more dualistic and determinist theologies: God’s 
economy and patience are accomplished precisely through diversity and 
physicality as shown in the kenosis of the Incarnation and Resurrection. 
Origen does not contest the contrasting qualities of spirit or flesh or the 
final goal of reunion with God as spiritual, but he continually subverts their 
contemporary hierarchy in his theological strategies and exegetical readings 
by claiming and describing the transformation of all flesh into resurrected 
bodies. 


PRACTISING TRANSFORMATION 


us be longsuffering in all that may happen to us,’ wrote Origen in his later 
work, Exhortation to Martyrdom (ExhMart 43). Throughout Origen’s works 
the centre of spiritual transformation is the personal appropriation in mind 
and body of the teaching of the Logos: ‘What does it profit me to say that 
Christ has come to earth only in the flesh he received from Mary, if I do not 
show that he has also come in my flesh?’ (HomGen 3.7 quoted in Crouzel 
1989: 76). Since Origen believed that the shape of existence itself reflected 
the intersections of divine and human will, his account of the limitations 
and distractions of the body are continually tempered by his underlying 
affirmation of its fluidity and receptivity to the actions of the soul. Thus, the 
agency and perseverance of the human will in asceticism and devotion is 
shaped and sustained by his Christian eschatology. As he told the assembly 
of bishops with regard to body, emotion, and mind: ‘I beseech you, 
therefore, be transformed. Resolve to learn that in you there is the capacity 
to be transformed’. (DialHer 150 in Oulton and Chadwick 1954: 446). By 
discipline and grace all who choose to follow may become ‘begotten of 
God’; while one does good works, the spirit of God dwells within them and 
the slave changes into a disciple, the brother of Christ and finally a son 
(ComJn 20.33; CCels 1.57; Widdicombe 1994). 

In contrast to other ancient figures or later Christian authors, Origen 
portrayed a ‘mysticism of light’, a spirituality of growing illumination 
under the guidance of the Logos rather than an earthly pilgrimage of 
alienation and darkness; some have noted this optimism, however, as 
betraying intellectualism or lack of pastoral reality (See Louth 1981: 59). 
Yet, Origen’s optimism or perhaps more theologically accurate, his hope, 
rested on his confidence of sustaining intimacy through the written and 
incarnate Word. As Daniel Boyarin described it, ‘For Christians the divine 
language had appeared on earth and spoken itself’ (Boyarin 2004: 46). In a 
striking passage Origen looked back at the persecuted and charismatic 
Church of his youth: 


[W]e are not now faithful. But when noble martyrdom arose, when we came to the gathering 
after conducting the martyrs to their graves and the entire church, unafflicted, was present, and 
the catechumens were taught by the martyrdoms, and by the deaths of those who confessed the 
truth unto death, neither frightened nor troubled by the living God, then there were faithful. 
Then we also knew those who had seen strange and marvelous signs, then the faithful were few 
but truly faithful who travelled a way narrow and hard which leads to life. But now, when we 
have become many, since there cannot be many elect—for Jesus did not speak falsely when he 
said, ‘Many are called but few are chosen’ out of the mass of those who profess religion, there 
are very few who attain the selection of God and blessedness. 
(HomJer 4.2 [FOTC 34]) 


The various spiritualities and disciplines of ancient Christianity were 
profoundly shaped by martyrdom, and the marginal status of the 
communities. Origen's affirmation of personal and collective suffering as 
providentially pedagogical, together with his affirmation of serene courage 
as part of faithfulness, had deep Christian as well as philosophical origins 
within his persecuted community. Rather than promoting Platonic or Stoic 
abstractions in his figural exegesis, Origen's focus on will and grace 
constructed an interior empowerment and alternative worldview for 
marginalized and potentially persecuted Christians (Kolbet 2008: 545—572; 
Crouzel 1989: 238). The ascetic self-fashioning of the body by the enduring 
soul was woven into the larger eschatological and marginalized ancient 
Christian identity during occasions of social and political conflict. Origen 
echoed the descriptions of the stoic Christ of the ancient martyr acta; the 
persecuted community valued suffering and self-control in relation to the 
divine power (See Moss 2010: 108-111; 173-176). Ancient discourses on 
martyrdom, of course, drew on a variety of sources both philosophical and 
spiritual (Kelley 2006; see Moss 2012, 145-162). In contrast to later 
Christologies, these characteristics of enthusiastic acceptance could appear, 
as for example in Origen’s exegesis of Gethsemene, “patently embarrassed’ 
(Williams 1990: 42). 

Throughout his commentaries and homiletical works, Origen plumbed 
the words of Scripture to strengthen the frail body, steady the free will, and 
illuminate the distracted mind in order to train and therefore transform the 
whole self and the community. Not only did Scriptures aid the development 
of the moral life, but also moral and ascetic life was necessary in order to 
understand the deeper readings of the text (Martens 2012: 161-191). His 
writings are an associative patchwork of texts and philology, which are 
given in an air of discovery and humility in order to instruct, but also to 
encourage individual readers or hearers to seek and receive further insights 


from their own encounter with the Word. The teacher is a mediator and a 
midwife. In the moral regulation of the soul, the faculty of reason must be 
trained in order to sort out and select the images that pour over one in 
sensation (Princ 3.1.3; Orat 6; Kolbet 2008: 553). Since the physical is 
weaker and duller than the spirit, the soul must manage itself through 
knowledge of its own weakness as well as its power of choice under the 
guidance of the Word. As outlined by Karen Torjesen: ‘It is the power of the 
words of the Logos that makes progression possible. It is the effect of his 
teaching which causes progress in the soul. If the word of the Logos were 
not effective or he was not present teaching, then the steps of the 
progression would be an empty scaffolding into which the soul could gaze, 
but not climb’ (Torjesen 1986) 137; Heine 1997: 142; Dively Lauro 2005: 
93, 238-239). The obvious and deliberate gaps between appearance and 
reality allow the mind to explore the text, and in this stretching, the soul and 
will’s diligence is rewarded by increasing eagerness, illumination, and 
delight (Martens 2012: 169, 183-186, 223). This singleness of spiritual 
purpose embraced physical practices which reduce distraction and place the 
body into congruence with the focused soul: not talking in church, listening 
to Scripture, prayer in a cruciform posture; the training of the interior soul 
by the faithfulness and obedience of the free will allowed stability and 
transformation of the body for deeper spiritual freedom (Princ 3.4.4; Orat 
31.2-13. Brown 1998: 167). 


Bring wild beasts, bring crosses, bring fire, bring tortures. I know that as soon as I die, I come 
forth from the body, I rest with Christ. Therefore, let us struggle, therefore let us wrestle, let us 
groan being in the body, not as if we shall again be in tombs in the body because we shall be set 
free from it, and shall change our body to one which is more spiritual. (DialHer 167) 


Throughout his works Origen portrayed Jesus as the central model for 
Christian life and action: he is the model of prayer, of endurance, of 


humility, and wisdom.’ In his treatise On Prayer Origen exhibited the unity 
of his cosmological and spiritual assumptions: earthly blessings are only a 
shadow, so prayer leads one up beyond created things; one must also pray 
since wills are free and God indeed responds as part of the unfolding 
economy of existence (Orat 9.2:17.1—2). As a free person, one must then 
put off damaging emotions such as anger in order to embrace forgiveness; 
place and posture are important as well, though ideally one is always in the 
presence of God and life itself 1s a continuous prayer (Orat 6.2; 8.1; 12.2; 


Princ 3.4.4; Marten 2012: 186-191). In this treatise he described Christ as 
the model for prayer, taking the Lord’s Prayer to mean prayer to the Father 
alone, as Christ prays with us and for us (Orat10.2; see also CCel 8.26; 
Crouzel 1989: 269). His theology of martyrdom similarly rested on Jesus as 
the example of serene courage and faithfulness, whose valiant behaviour 
exhibited the enabling gifts of the Spirit which others might also receive: ‘If 
he was afraid, then who was ever courageous?’ (ExhMart 29; 13, 37; 
ComJn 13.242-6; CCel 1.69). 

The three stages and lush vocabulary of Origen’s understanding of the 
mystical ascent have often been noted. The rich sensory descriptions of the 
soul’s journey points again toward the wholeness of divine purpose and 
human response within overlapping material and spiritual reality. 


Christ becomes each of these things in turn to suit the several senses of the soul ... He is the 
Word, so that her ears may have something to hear. Again he is the Bread of Life so that the 
soul’s palate may have something to taste. ... For the same reason he is also said to be able to be 
felt and handled and is called the Word made flesh so that the hand of the interior soul may 
touch concerning the Word of life. But all these things are the One, the Same Word of God, who 
adapts himself to the sundry tempers of prayer according to those several guises, and so leaves 
none of the souls’ faculties empty of his grace. (ComCt 2.9 GCS 167f in Louth 1981: 69-70) 


In his preface to his commentary on the Song of Songs, he outlined the 
ethical, natural, and intuitive stages, based on the purification and ascetic 
life, the understanding of the natural world as pointing beyond itself to 
God’s purpose, and finally the contemplative and unitive state with the 
Trinity (Louth 1981: 52-74). Origen in his exegesis moved from sensory to 
figural to ecstatic language as a means of embodying the fullness of human 
experience and identity in the mystical union (McInroy 2012: 25f.). 

Origen’s transformative eschatology was a blend of human receptivity 
together with the timeless patience of God; his pastoral applications of 
spiritual reading inspired the sense of continuity between present choices 
and future possibilities at once (Daley 2003: 47). Explicating Paul’s notion 
of the resurrected spiritual body, Origen defined a continuity which 
reflected the continuing recognizable relation of soul to body, that is, the 
soul gave the body its form, so this would be the same in Resurrection even 
with different qualities required for purer regions of Heaven (CCels 7.32; 
Princ 2.10.3; 2.3.2; Crouzel 1989: 249-257). Not surprisingly, given the 
tenor of mercy in his cosmology, his view of Heaven is one of purification 
for some, rather than eternal punishment, perhaps including the Devil who 


possesses free will as well (DialHer 56-57; Orat 25.2; Princ 3.6.6; Daley 
2003: 57-58). The end of human fulfilment will be, except for the scars and 
memories, like the beginning in that all will be united and reconciled to 
God who will be all in all (Princ 1.6.2 Daley 2003: 58-60). If there is an 
uneasy analytical openness as to the final stability between the schooled 
independent souls and the inexhaustible love of God, Origen’s 
eschatological and Christological descriptions labour to eclipse it. 


PROBLEMS AND LEGACIES 


those who are an essential part of a tradition hold their places due not to 
their conformity, but rather their breaking open new and revelatory 
interpretations of the central themes and problems (Bloom 1994). Origen’s 
originality is well known and his place in Christian theological genealogy 
never more secure than at present, yet his distinctive work may best be 
glimpsed by what was done by those who came after him, that is, their own 
creativity was often built on breaking free of his comprehensive gentus. 
Rather like Bach who had exhausted the potential of the Baroque tradition 
by plumbing so intensively and intricately the harmonic structure, Origen 
through his own virtuoso readings of the transformative cosmology of flesh 
and spirit had pressed the contemporary hierarchical assumptions 
relentlessly into comprehensive and complex counterpoints. Fourth-century 
theologians such as Athanasius did not explore the complexities of a unified 
spiritual cosmos, but the devastating simplicity of the Word made flesh. 
Nicene orthodoxy as developed by Athanasius and the Cappadocians was 
embedded in Origen’s theology of eternal generation, Incarnation, and 
spiritual transformation of the material, yet these themes were lifted from 
the earlier close textual disputes over determinism and transcendence, 
ironically casting a shadow on the predecessor whose exhaustive exegesis 
and teaching largely created their religious universe. The modifications of 
figural exegesis, the defence of the physical body and creation, and the 
affirmation of the mystery of God were not so much refutations of Origen’s 
intellectualism as rather the working out of public ecclesial Christian 
identity against new conceptions of matter and spirit in Manichaeanism and 
Neoplatonism. The material turn of the fourth century embedded in creation 


theology, the rising public cult of the martyrs and pilgrimage, and the 
efforts to control theological conflict as it became a new civic blood sport 
were utterly distinct from Origen’s marginal and persecuted congregation 
steeped in protective spiritual teaching for the progress of their individual 
souls. If the problem of matter and the body remained controversial, the 
Incarnation as the transforming enfleshment of God became a slightly 
different focal point; stability rather than fluidity became central to imperial 
Christian identity and soteriology. Ironically, *Origenism' portrayed as 
elitist or philosophical became the heretical whipping boy of some in the 
new public orthodoxy, even while continuing to be the foundation of many 
in the desert concerning the training and transformation of the physical 
body (Lyman 1993: 187—194). 

Origen's bold and exploratory theology remained controversial as well 
because of its particular dialogical and spiritual foundations. Removed from 
his historical and controversialist context, his cosmological structures and 
vocabulary may be read and evaluated in theological histories as overly 
abstract, and the inherent creative eschatology ignored. Following the forms 
of later dogmatic theology, his speculations about Creation or the origin of 
the soul have been received as axiomatic principles as well as the 
discussions concerning eternity or the patience of divine grace. The later 
condemnations of Justinian together with the fragmented texts easily 
distracted his readers from the spiritual and contextual purposes of his 
exploratory work. His confident breadth and enthusiasm appeared to be a 
violation of divine mystery or ecclesial obedience. These readings in turn 
have focused more attention on definitions of the soul as the place of image 
and individual identity in spite of Origen's originality concerning the 
transformation of the body as part of the redemption of the whole. The later 
controversy with Methodius and among ascetics has also distorted the view 
of Origen's dynamic physical cosmology. The increasing imperial and 
institutional pressure to formalize a common doctrine was harder to base on 
a methodology of humility and openness or an exegesis of generosity as 
opposed to the accuracy and legality needed to settle and enforce doctrinal 
divisions. Given his acceptance of apostolic traditions and his exegetical 
diligence to explain their meaning as a spiritual application, Origen might 
well have wondered over the souls of those who no longer constructed 
orthodoxy as a living exploration. 


This overview framed the sectarian intensity and exegetical battles of 
Origen’s era as creative opportunities rather than defensive stimuli in the 
formulation of his theology. Heresiological categories can mislead 
historians, not only regarding the teachings of those excluded, but also with 
regard to the contemporary significance of the theological moves of those 
engaged in dialogue with them. Understanding determinism and elitism as 
providing social as well as philosophical problems for early mixed and 
persecuted communities supports his discursive account of the necessary 
layers of his Pauline-inspired cosmology; there is no ultimate dualism 
between the flesh and the spirit in his cosmology, but rather the levelling 
mystery of the union of the transcendent with limited and struggling 
humanity. The limits of material being and the interior independence of the 
soul therefore became the site of his social and cosmological subversion as 
well as his eschatological vision of divine love and justice. Origen’s 
particular vision of spiritual diligence leavening material limits through 
divine providence and grace is one of the boldest and most generous of his 
era. 


1. Strom 7.7.38.1 and Ref 9.12.24 in Eshleman 2012: 93; on Irenaeus, pp. 104-107 
Interpretation of Knowledge 21.26 (cited in Eshleman 2012: 105); Clement Strom 6.14.111.3 
(Eshleman 2012: 107). 

3. Ibid., pp. 61-65. 

4. As to whether this referred to stubborn literalists or the spiritually slow, compare Hällström 
1984 and De LuBac 1950. 

5. Princ 4.7; see remarks by Edwards (2002: 63) citing several authors, including Origen, who 
may have written the treatise in the Philokalia against matter. 

6. Edwards 2002: 64-65; 104-105; see also Tzamalikos 2006: 42—53.; Origen asserted creatures 
never existed without bodies in Princ 2.2.2; on his variety of terminology as soul, mind, or 
spirit, see Crouzel 1955. 

7. As example in prayer, Orat 13.1; also tempted HomLc 29.6; advanced as we will HomJer 
14.10; Lyman (1993: 76—80). 
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CHAPTER 16 


ORIGEN, CELSUS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHERS 


MARK EDWARDS 


ORIGEN’S reply to Celsus in eight books (Chadwick 1965), commonly 
known as the Contra Celsum, is the longest of his works to survive entire, 
and perhaps the latest. In calling it an apology, or defence of Christianity 
against pagan vituperation, we assign it to a category invented by the 
historian Eusebius (Frede 1999). The writers of such literature were wont to 
pose as philosophers, though none of them quotes as many philosophers as 
Origen. Like his precursors, however, he disappoints us by his lack of 
system and his failure to build his argument on first principles. The Contra 
Celsum has been judged ‘in some ways his worst book’ (Stead 1994), far 
inferior to his biblical commentaries. No wonder that some have thought it 
more useful to reconstruct the argument of Celsus (Frede 1994) whose 
assault on Christianity had been published some seventy years before, or to 
shift attention to Origen’s polemical strategy (Reemts 1988). This is the 
subject of the present chapter, with the caveat that I do not distinguish 
strategy from content. The Contra Celsum is not a polemical work of 
philosophy, but a philosophical polemic; read in this light, it can be seen to 
make apt use of its copious learning and even to exhibit some virtuosity in 
the art of innuendo. It cannot be vindicated as a literary masterpiece, but it 
can at least be shown to hold a respectable place in the history of a certain 
mode of writing which is not entirely dead. 


PRELIMINARIES 


There is only a limited truth in the common assertion that the Christian 
apologists of the second century took up philosophy as a means of ‘coming 


to terms’ with a hostile world. If the typical pagan of this era was not hostile 
to philosophy, that was because he did not respect it enough to fear it. When 
scholars speak of Platonism or Stoicism as ‘dominant’ philosophies, they 
appear to have been misled by the anachronistic partialities of Byzantine 
scribes; Plato’s Socrates knew that his own contemporaries regarded him as 
a futile prattler, so intent on things beyond his ken that he could not 
introduce us to his next-door neighbour (Theaetetus 174b). In the Roman 
world a philosopher was lucky if he was ridiculed as a stoic pedant or an 
Epicurean loafer (Cf. Cicero, Pro Murena 61-62; In Pisonem 28-29) and 
not expelled from the city altogether, as Carneades was when he tactlessly 
invited the senate to marvel at his facility in arguing on both sides of the 
same question. The sage of imperial times, at least in literature, was always 
a political malcontent. Little more than a century after Julius Caesar had 
died at the hands of an Academic and an Epicurean, the catalogue of Stoic 
philosophers martyred or molested by the royal house included Musonius 
Rufus, Seneca, and Helvidius Priscus. To these we may add the 
‘Alexandrian martyrs’ whose defiance of a series of unworthy masters from 
Alexander to Commodus is recorded in a fragmentary papyrus (Musurillo 
1954): if the contents are fictitious, they are all the more representative of 
the popular stereotype. Early in the third century, Philostratus, a rhetorician 
with friends in the Severan household, drew a sharp line between sophists 
and philosophers, while painting equivocal portraits of Demetrius the Cynic 
and Euphrates the Stoic in his life of the roving firebrand Apollonius of 
Tyana. At about the same time the Roman bishop Hippolytus (Marcovich 
1986), who could boast of like connections, compiled an encyclopaedia of 
heresies, in which each exposé of a new offender is prefaced by a burlesque 
account of the philosophy that inspired him. Justin and his fellow- 
apologists, therefore, were not concealing but proclaiming their 
nonconformity when they donned the philosopher’s cloak; if it conferred 
upon them any right to the indulgence of the rulers whom they were 
addressing, this lay in the fact that philosophers, though suspect as 
individuals, were never persecuted as a class. 

Clement of Alexandria, born to a different tradition, had attempted in his 
Stromateis to harmonize Christian teaching with the best thoughts of the 
Greeks, and above all with his own paraphrase of Plato’s cardinal doctrines. 
He appears to be writing from conviction rather than from any polemical 
motive or a desire for accommodation: on the one hand, he hopes to win 


pagans for the gospel by the arguments that he finds most persuasive, and 
on the other he accepts the task of proving to his simpler co-religionists that 
gnosis, or mental discipline, is the perfection of faith and not the negation 
of it. Origen’s pedagogic methods were equally eirenic if it is true, as his 
panegyrist Gregory Thaumaturgus tells us (Crouzel 1969), that his pupils in 
Caesarea were required to make a comprehensive study of Greek 
philosophy before they attempted scriptural exegesis. At the same time, 
although he commends the reading of pagan texts in a letter to Gregory and 
occasionally marshals the opinions of philosophers in his search for the key 
to a riddle in the Scriptures, his rule in the vast majority of cases is to 
interpret Scripture from Scripture alone, and outside the Contra Celsum he 
seldom mentions a philosopher by name. The Contra Celsum itself cannot 
be called an eirenic document: written as it is in response to a pagan 
philippic, it treats philosophy as a controversial exercise, to be carried on 
not in the study but in the forum. Accordingly, he is more inclined than 
Clement to speak generically of the doctrines of a school or of a number of 
schools at once, without appeal to the works of a founder or a prominent 
representative. 

These points must be made because we can all too easily forget the 
scholastic character that philosophy assumed in the Roman era (See Snyder 
2000). Even eclecticism could be a school, according to Pierliuigi Domini 
(1988:16-17). Our histories of Greek thought begin with the Presocratics— 
Anaximander, Parmenides, Empedocles—who, having left no followers, 
were as dead to Origen as they are to us. Any contemporary of his who 
styled himself a philosopher had served an apprenticeship with at least one 
recognized exponent of a Greek tradition dating back to the Hellenistic 
period. The number of these traditions was now fixed and there was no 
acknowledged right of miscegenation. Just as it has been said that for the 
ancients philosophy was what religion is now, so it can be said that the 
pagan sects were the nearest equivalents to modern churches or 
denominations. As one may now be an Anglican or a Methodist but not both 
at once, so in antiquity one could be a Platonist or a Stoic but not both at 
once. An author who undertook to show that Christianity was a true 
philosophy was also bound to show that it possessed its own tradition, 
which was not reducible to any other. If Origen had lived in the twentieth 
century it might have been true to say that he would not have understood 
the question if someone had asked him whether he was a Christian or a 


Platonist (cf. Scott 2012). As a Christian of the third century, however, he 
not only had an answer for this question but repeatedly makes it clear that a 
Christian Platonist is as much an oxymoron, to his way of thinking, as an 
Epicurean Stoic. 

We must also be careful not to fall into the contrary error of imagining 
that each of these traditions was a mere reliquary for antiquated teachings 
which the master was obliged to defend against criticism or contamination 
(Sedley 1989: 97-119). Again, a modern analogy may be illuminating. In 
the twentieth century, Anglican theologians, without putting their orders in 
jeopardy, have freely interwoven the thoughts of Karl Barth, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Martin Heidegger with a more or less faithful reading of the 
thirty-nine articles of the Church of England. In the same way, it was 
possible for Plotinus to introduce texts by the Peripatetic Alexander of 
Aphrodisias into his seminars (Porphyry, Life of Plotinus: 14), or for the 
Platonist Simplicius to comment on Aristotle, though it is likely that both 
would have treated the label ‘Aristotelian Platonist’ as a stigma. Plotinus is 
in no doubt of his allegiance, and gives no quarter to the Aristotelian tenets 
that he cannot reconcile with his Platonic ontology. Hybridity in 
nomenclature was impossible; hybridity of thought was common enough to 
be regarded as a norm. Hence it is that Cicero, for all his forensic drubbing 
of the younger Cato, is frequently remembered as a Stoic. 

As evidence of Origen’s schooling, we have one reference to an unnamed 
teacher in a letter excerpted by Eusebius (H.E. 6.19.13), together with the 
invidious observations which Eusebius transcribed from Porphyry’s treatise 
against the Christians (H.E. 6.19.7—10). Origen, says Porphyry, was raised 
as a Greek among Greeks, yet became a Christian, forgetting what he had 
learned from the study of Pythagorean and Platonic masters, and applying 
the violent tools of Stoic exegesis to the fables of the Jews. Thus, he took a 
path contrary to that of his tutor Ammonius, who, having been raised as 
Christian, chose a way of life more suited to the laws. The epithet ‘Greek’ 
invites some scrutiny, since, whether or not he uses it with unqualified 
approval (Johnson 2012), Porphyry certainly makes it antithetical to the 
word ‘Christian’. His comment gains some acidity from comparison with 
the panegyric on Origen by Gregory Thaumaturgus, which repeatedly 
commends its protagonist as a true Greek—that is, a man of exemplary taste 
and copious learning (Panegyric 11.133; 14.162). If Porphyry read this 
work, it will not have escaped his notice that Gregory gave up a legal career 


on Origen's advice (5.56—72). By electing to live as Christians, both Origen 
and Gregory were guilty of a capital offence, and if the Contra Celsum had 
been a stereotypical apology, its object would have been to expose the 
injustice of their position. In fact, it is what Gregory might have wished it to 
be—a demonstration that Christians have as much Greek culture as their 
pagan neighbours and, therefore, like philosophers, a right to their 
nonconformity so long as they remain innocent of any other crime. 


EPICUREANISM 


man and as a citizen. In a senate whose speakers boasted of having shed 
their blood and soiled their hands for the glory of the commonwealth, a 
cheap political victory could be scored over an adversary who held that the 
end of life is ataraxia, or freedom from discontent. In an empire whose 
inhabitants were required by law and custom to thank the gods for all good 
fortune and seek their pardon in adversity, the Epicurean whose gods were 
even idler than himself was easily caricatured as an atheist who was 
courting the displeasure of the heavens. Thus, Cicero the Academic can 
heap contumely on Piso (In Pisonem 28-29); thus Plutarch, a Platonist of 
eclectic sympathies, can scold the Epicureans for denying themselves the 
pleasures of religion and adopting an ignoble rule of life that will not even 
yield the gratification that it promises.! If we can believe the satirist Lucian, 
no sect was so exposed to the vituperation of charlatans with pretensions to 
divinity; the populace was easily persuaded by such swindlers that 
Epicureans were no better than the Christians who denied the very existence 
of the gods (Alexander 25). No association could have been more damaging 
to this new religion: even Plotinus, a more incisive philosopher and at times 
a more temperate pugilist, brings the name of Epicurus into his assault on 
Christian heretics who ascribed the creation of the material world to a tragic 
error (Enneads 2.9.15). The Christian who exposed the Epicurean tenor of a 
pagan diatribe had won his case twice over, as prosecutor and as defendant, 
for by this manoeuvre he detached his own sect from the odious company 
into which he thrust his opponent. If he could convict the opponent of 
dissimulation, his readers had all the more cause to admire his ingenuity 
and to doubt the candour of any pagan who maligned the Church. 


Though Celsus is generally characterized in modern scholarship as a 
middle Platonist, Origen states that external sources prove him to have been 
an Epicurean (1.8, 1.10). In our present state of knowledge, we can only 
assume that he has identified his interlocutor with the Celsus to whom 
Lucian addressed his Alexander, reminding him in one of them of their 
common admiration for Epicurus. If Origen was familiar with this tract, he 
will have learned that it was possible for Epicureans to make common 
cause with Christians against quacks and impersonators of the gods; if he 
had pursued his reading of Lucian, however, he will also have discovered 
his lampoon on the death of the Cynic Peregrinus, whom the versatile 
sophist (in contrast to all our Christian witnesses) represents as a lost son of 
the Church (Peregrinus 13-16). Surmising therefore that a friend of Lucian 
would be an enemy of the gospel, he would easily be persuaded that his 
Celsus was the Celsus of the True Logos, and all the more so because this 
inference put a stick in his hand with which he could beat his opponent at 
every turn (Bergjan 2001). He concedes, in fact, that Celsus never admits 
his affiliation (5.3), but ascribes his reticence to the fear of being taken by 
his countrymen for an ignorant scoffer and a denier of providence. It is a 
common trope of his to construe his adversary’s sallies against Christianity 
as expressions of universal scepticism. Thus, when Celsus observes that 
cults of resurrected men are found among the Getae, the Cilicians, and 
many other nations, his object is only to show that Christianity has no claim 
to a special revelation; Origen, however, takes him to mean that one cult is 
as fatuous as another, and retorts that Celsus has ostracized himself from his 
fellow-Greeks by this Epicurean show of incredulity (3.35). 

Since Epicureans had a reputation for uncritical dependence on one 
master, Origen has a ready answer to his opponent’s caricatures of Christian 
simplicity. Celsus, like his contemporary Galen, holds that Christians have 
no right to their convictions because they hold them by faith without 
subjecting them to rational examination. Origen denies what he assumes, 
protesting that attachment to a particular school is commonly the result of 
prejudice rather than inquiry. An unreflective student becomes a Stoic 
because he despises the less grandiloquent tenets of the Platonists and the 
Peripatetics; then some accident teaches him that the course of the world 
does not always favour the virtuous, and he lapses into the infidelity of 
Celsus and his Epicureans (1.10). No artful writer would have put these 
Epicurean ribaldries into the mouth of a Jew, as Celsus does, for what Jew 


doubts that God can work a miracle (1.43)? Epicureans are known above all 
for two blasphemies, the identification of pleasure with the good and their 
refusal to acknowledge God’s solicitude for his creatures: Celsus, for all his 
disclaimers, therefore proves himself to be of this school when he 
asseverates that no god or child of a god has ever come down to share the 
human lot (5.3). 

Origen shows no acquaintance with the writings of Epicurus himself. His 
name occurs repeatedly in lists of pagan teachers who have espoused a 
private philosophy (1.24, 3.75); where it stands for anything it tends, like 
that of his sect, to connote mere hedonism and the denial of providence 
(1.21, 3.80, 5.61, 7.63). To consult the works or hold the tenets of Epicurus, 
is simply to be an infidel of the same type, and we are given to understand 
that it is all one to be ‘of Celsus’ and to be ‘of Epicurus’ (1.10). Only an 
allusion to his disparagement of oracles suggests a more detailed 
knowledge of the teachings of Epicurus (7.3, 8.45). From Gregory 
Thaumaturgus we learn that Origen discountenanced the study of Greek 
‘atheists’ who admitted no divine tutelage of the world (Panegyric 13.150), 
and, in his reply to Celsus, Epicurus is a bugbear, not a man. 


ARISTOTLE 


furnish a single quotation from Aristotle, the renegade pupil of Plato (CCels 
2.12, 3.13). Koetschau indeed finds Aristotelian parallels to no fewer than 
twenty-two passages in the Contra Celsum, but Origen himself draws no 
attention to them, and for all we know had not opened even one of the 
dozen treatises that figure in Koetschau’s index (Koetschau 1899). At times 
the name of Aristotle, like that of Epicurus, serves to swell a list of 
heterogeneous doctrines held by those who presume to speculate without 
divine assistance. The peculiar tenets ascribed to him are that the soul is 
mortal (2.12), that names are bestowed by custom and not by nature (4.45), 
and that the ether is a fifth, immaterial element (4.56). This information 
could easily have been gleaned from one of the handbooks which 
epitomized the doctrines of the various schools; the last, if it is truly 
Aristotelian, must have been attested only in the exoteric writings, which 
are now lost. Origen notes that Aristotle resembles Epicurus in having 


written ‘much to the discredit’ of oracles (7.3; cf. 1.24); each drew the 
erroneous inference that God does not care for the universe, though 
Aristotle is judged to be the less impious (1.22), and Origen notes that 
neither possessed the incontestable evidence of Christ’s own miracles 
(8.45). It is not forgotten, however, that his godlessness gave such offence 
to the population of Athens that he was forced to make a new home in 
Macedonia (1.85). Such lame polemic, such cultivated ignorance, might 
seem to afford clear proof that the Ammonius who taught Origen 
philosophy cannot have been the Peripatetic of that name,” and must 
therefore have been the Platonist Ammonius Saccas. In fact, however, 
whereas we know nothing of the Peripatetic syllabus, we know that 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics was among the texts that were studied in the 
seminars of Plotinus, the pupil of Ammonius Saccas (Porphyry, Life of 
Plotinus 14). Whatever else it indicates, Koetschau’s index reveals that 
Origen was familiar with the Peripatetic tradition, if not with the writings of 
its founder; even the Peripatetic Alexander of Aphrodisias (1983) made 
little use of them when he undertook to refute the fatalism of the Stoics (see 
Bendinelli 1997). 


THE STOA 


Perhaps no criticism is intended when, in a catalogue of dissonant opinions 
on psychology, he remarks that the Stoics reject the tripartite division of the 
soul (CCels 5.47). On the other hand, their teaching that the substance of 
the deity is pneuma, or rarefied spirit—the one tenet expressly ascribed to 
the Stoics by Celsus—is declared to be as impious as the Epicurean 
reduction of the gods to bundles of matter (4.14). If the Stoics made any 
distinction between the corporeal and the material (see Long 1996: 225— 
227)—if, that is, they held that spirit is a body but not a material one— 
Origen either fails to grasp this nicety or chooses to ignore it. In words that 
prefigure the condemnation of Arius at the Council of Nicaea, he protests 
that a material god must be mutable and changeable (1.21); worse still, 
since the Stoics posit an infinite succession of worlds, we must assume that 
the divine pneuma comes into being and passes away with each new cycle 
of generation, and that as each world succumbs to a final holocaust its god 


will also perish (6.71). This is not so much a Stoic doctrine as an inference, 
which had also been drawn a century before by Justin Martyr; we may add 
that it is only Christian sources that impute to the Stoics this notion of a 
recurrent ekpurösis or conflagration, extinguishing one world after another 
(5.23). Origen alleges at CCels 5.7 that the Stoic god is the world, at 7.37 
that the Stoic universe contains no noetic entities, and at 6.48 that a deity 
who is a prisoner of his own cosmos is no happier than we. He also accuses 
them of teaching that each new world will be a facsimile of the last: the 
absurd corollary, drawn out with great labour on two occasions, is that each 
of us, even Socrates, will come into being an infinite number of times 
(CCels 4.45, 4.68, 5.20). Thus, he differentiates the Stoic cosmogony from 
his own conjecture, loosely grounded on one biblical text, that God has 
created worlds before the present one (First Principles 3.5.3, citing 
Ecclesiastes 1.10), but without ordaining that each will have an identical 
history. He is on surer, or at least more common, ground when he contends 
that the world-consuming fire predicted in the Christian Scriptures is not the 
Stoic ekpurösis, because the Creator will survive it and is able to confer 
everlasting perfection upon the denizens of a new world (8.72). 

Yet Porphyry numbers Stoics, as well as Platonists, among Origen’s dead 
masters, and J.M. Rist observes that he is a fertile source for von Arnim’s 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (see Rist 1981: 64-78). Half a dozen 
references to Chrysippus, the great logician of the school, appear in the 
index to Koetschau’s edition of the Contra Celsum (Koetschau 1899). In 
one he is simply a representative Stoic (8.49), and in another a truant pupil 
of Cleanthes (2.12). Elsewhere, however, Origen transcribes or paraphrases 
texts from named works by Chrysippus on the unfathomability of the higher 
mysteries (1.40), the cure of the passions according to the philosophy of the 
patient (1.64), the admission of courtesans into Greek cities (4.63) and the 
palliative reading of an icon which depicted an ‘unspeakable’ act of sexual 
intercourse between Zeus and Hera (4.48). In the light of these citations— 
which evidently were not schoolroom commonplaces, as most do not 
appear elsewhere—his tacit appropriations of Stoic arguments may also be 
taken as evidence of his acquaintance with that tradition. Zeno, the founder 
of Stoicism, had used the phrase kataléptiké phantasia of perceptions which 
are not open to doubt; Christians possess this, according to Origen, in the 
apostolic testimony to the acts and words of Christ (8.53). It may not be 
fanciful, therefore, to surmise that, when he appeals elsewhere from the 


mere text of the Gospels to the pragmata or realities it subtends, he is 
availing himself of the technical sense that this term had acquired among 
the Stoics (See Rist’s [1981] response to Roberts 1970: 433-444). 

While Rist (1981) doubts this conjecture, he is willing to grant that 
Origen is parading his dexterity in the deployment of Stoic logic when he 
explains to Celsus that, even if it is necessarily true that what is foreknown 
will occur, it does not follow that the foreknowledge itself necessitates the 
occurrence (CCels 2.20). Origen openly accuses Celsus of mishandling 
another Stoic argument in the hope of luring pious readers of Scripture into 
an impasse (7.15). Suppose, says the pagan casuist, that one of the Prophets 
were to foretell that God will become a slave: the prophecy will be true 
because all such utterances are infallible, yet false because the scenario is 
impossible. Celsus offers this as an ineluctable example of false prophecy: 
Origen retorts that it is no prophecy at all, as there is no conceivable state of 
affairs to which it could refer. He contrasts the Stoic syllogism that Celsus 
is mimicking: ‘If you know that you are dead, you know it; however, if you 
know that you are dead, you cannot know it because you are dead. 
Therefore you cannot know that you are dead’. The purpose of this useful 
exercise is to show that the proposition ‘X knows that x is dead’ can never 
be true. If Celsus were a more adroit logician, he would perceive that the 
conclusion to which his sophistry points is not that the biblical Prophets can 
err, but that God cannot be a slave. Whatever we make of his reasoning, 
Origen has rendered at least one service to the history of philosophy, since, 
as Rist (1981: 75) notes, this is the only Stoic syllogism of its kind that has 
been preserved. 

While Celsus exhibits little first-hand knowledge of the Stoics, he repeats 
a number of sayings by Heraclitus of Ephesus, a philosopher of the sixth 
century BCE, whom the Stoics claimed as a precursor of their own 
conception of God as the logos, or immanent rationality, of the cosmos. We 
owe to him three versions (far from identical) of a dictum mocking those 
who approach mute images as though they were living agents (CCels 1.5, 
7.62, 7.65 = Marcovich 1967: 457-458). More familiar aphorisms—that 
corpses are of less worth than dung (5.14, 5.24 = Marcovich 1967: 407— 
410), that humans are children in knowledge when compared to gods 
(CCels 6.12 = Marcovich 1967: 485-486), and that strife, the father of all, 
can never be banished from the cosmos (6.42 = Marcovich 1967: 132-136) 
—are also relayed in a form that does not agree perfectly with other 


testimonies. At times the name of Heraclitus, like that of other philosophers 
in the Contra Celsum, has only a token significance, and he takes his place 
in a gallery of ancients whom the Christians rob while feigning to despise 
them (6.42). Origen, on the other hand, never quotes Heraclitus except 
when he is transcribing or retorting the words of Celsus. It cannot be said 
that his posture as an apologist precluded such allusions, for Heraclitus is 
one of Justin’s Christians before Christ. At the same time, it would seem 
that in Origen’s world the conventions of oratory—of which the apologia, 
or forensic defence, is a species—prescribed that one should speak of the 
dead as though they were contemporaries, thus rendering it more natural to 
cite the founders of living schools than those who had left no echo. The 
Atticism of the second sophistic, which may have encouraged a partiality 
for Athenian figures, left no mark on Origen or his fellow Christians; it may 
nonetheless have suited his purpose at times to demonstrate that it was he, 
not his pagan adversary, who was most conversant with the prevailing 
norms of oral culture. 


Origen’s references to Plato in the Contra Celsum. No doubt, like Justin 
Martyr and Clement before him, he believed that he had discovered more 
foreshadowings of Christian truth in Plato than in all the other philosophers 
put together. At the same time, we may be sure that he grasped the strategic 
value of quoting often from this acknowledged virtuoso of Greek literature, 
whose melodic style was commended even by those who took a pride in 
being unable to read his obscure and turgid rivals. The favour that Origen 
shows to Plato therefore betokens not only genuine intellectual sympathy, 
but a sense of the great Athenian’s pre-eminence in the republic of Greek 
letters. Furthermore, every Christian apologist had an interest in reminding 
his pagan bullies that the most Christian of philosophers was also the first to 
have furnished his disciples with a substantial body of writings. It is not 
without design, therefore, that Origen appeals to Plato many times more 
often than he would have done had he waited to take his cue from his pagan 
antagonist, and is far more apt in Plato’s case than in any other to quote him 
word for word. 


Plato is mentioned frequently in the Contra Celsum as one of the most 
illustrious Greek philosophers (CCels 1.12, 1.32, 3.68). The story that 
Apollo was his father is repeated, not without irony, as evidence for the 
credibility of the Virgin Birth (1.37). The power of human eloquence is 
exemplified in Phaedo, who was rescued from a brothel by Socrates and 
became the eponymous speaker in Plato’s dialogue on the immortality of 
the soul (3.67). Yet Plato inadvertently yields the laurel to Jesus when he 
commends the answer of Themistocles, the great Athenian general, to a man 
from a neighbouring island who alleged that he owed his fame to the luck 
of his birth. Themistocles’ sally—‘I would not have been great had I been a 
Seriphian, nor you had you been an Athenian’—is apt enough, but leaves us 
marvelling at the success of the Nazarene, who though born into a more 
than Seriphian poverty and obscurity, has now become the doctor of the 
world (1.29). This, his first extended quotation from any dialogue, sets the 
key for the rest of the Contra Celsum, in which Plato is always found to fall 
short of Christ and those in whom Christ speaks as the living Word of God 
(see e.g. 1.19 and 5.43 on Moses and Plato.). Origen takes a recurrent pride, 
however, in quoting word for word where his adversary has failed to do so, 
as if to intimate that those who make the most of Plato’s name are not 
always those who know his writings best. 

Origen thrusts a traditional contrast into his opponent’s teeth when he 
quips that, just as Platonists are not bound to defend Epicurus, so a 
Christian is not answerable for the follies of any heretic whom Celsus 
happens to choose as a butt for satire (6.26). He repeatedly allows it to be 
seen that he has read Plato’s text more accurately than Celsus, citing 
Philebus 12 b-c to show that the Church is not alone in fearing the name of 
God (1.25); on the other hand, if Celsus were to peruse the Timaeus rather 
than misquoting the Theaetetus, he would see that he ıs alone in holding the 
ills of the world to be ineradicable (4.62; cf. 4.20). Yet Plato himself is not 
immune to the charges that can be laid against other schools: his notion of a 
great year, at the end of which all things are restored to their pristine form, 
is nothing but the doctrine of eternal recurrence, with the absurd corollary 
—more unpalatable to a Platonist than to a Stoic—that Socrates will live 
innumerable lives (5.21). Elsewhere Origen openly prefers the Platonic 
doctrine that true being is incorporeal to the materialistic teaching of his 
rivals (Orat 27.8—10); in his Exhortation to Martyrdom (5), he also adopts 
Platonic conceptions of the four cardinal virtues. In the Contra Celsum, 


however, Plato’s definition of justice as ‘doing one’s own’ and his 
contention that the thumos, or spirited portion of the soul, is the seat of 
virtue, is merely noted without approbation (5.47). Celsus has asked how 
God could inspire the lewd narrative in which Lot’s daughters force 
themselves upon him while he is sleeping; Origen retorts that there is myth 
in the Symposium of Plato which recounts the birth of love from the 
clandestine union of Poverty and Plenty in the garden of Aphrodite 
(Symposium 203b-c). It is possible that the last detail betrays his 
indebtedness to the story of the Fall in the garden of Eden, which he may 
have encountered on his sojourn in Egypt; so much for the pagan sophist’s 
ridicule of this text as a puerile story of deception by a snake (4.39). Plato’s 
doctrine of transmigration from body to body bears only a faint 
resemblance to the scriptural promise of the Resurrection (4.17); those who 
doubt that the body can rise again should remember his account of Er the 
Armenian who rose from the dead some twelve days after his funeral (2.16, 
citing Republic 614ff). Plato knew well enough how to judge the conceits of 
his fellow pagans, barring from his republic the lying poets whom Celsus, 
Epicurean though he is, pronounces to be inspired (4.36). 

It had been a common stratagem of both Christian and Jewish apologists 
to maintain that their authorities were older and more inspired than any of 
whom the Greeks could boast. For the most part, their whimsical and 
opportunistic arguments are most charitably construed as demonstration of 
eristic cleverness rather than as serious attempts to convict the Greeks of 
plagiarism. It may be in the same spirit that Celsus undertook to show that 
there was nothing in the gospel to match the highest thoughts of Plato, and 
that if Christians sometimes appeared to share his insight it was only 
because they were seeing what he had shown them (CCels 6.1ff). He seems 
to have found the kernel of Plato’s philosophy in a passage from the seventh 
letter, now considered spurious by many, in which the putative author writes 
that he is ready at last to speak of things unspeakable, of which we acquire 
an inkling only by long association until at last they spring forth in the soul 
like a sudden flame that goes on nourishing itself (Epistle 7.341). In reply 
Origen grants that the style is as noble as the sentiment, but argues that the 
fastidious prose of Plato seldom produces that ebullience in the soul that 
many common folk experience when they hear the more roughshod 
utterances of the Prophets and Apostles (CCels 2. 4-5; cf. 1.13). Nor did 
these Prophets in fact fall short of Plato in loftiness of apprehension: to be 


told, for example, simply that the Lord appeared to Abraham, with no word 
as to the manner, the place, or the time of his apparition, is to understand 
that only those who see with Abraham’s eyes can know anything of him 
(6.4). As to the eruption of the fire in the soul, what is Christ but the light of 
the world, coming suddenly to his people (Jn 1.4-5; CCels 6.5)? It is surely 
as true of the Prophets as of Plato that they wrote some things but 
understood that others were not to be divulged to the multitude in writing; 
much as they spoke, there was much that remained unspoken (6.7). Plato’s 
method of eliciting knowledge from his audience by question and answer is 
rightly praised by Celsus, but he is ignorant of the Solomonic maxim—or 
more properly, the maxim of Jesus Sirach (21.18)—that all speech should 
be subject to examination (6.7). Origen glosses over the fact that Sirach, 
unlike Solomon, was in a position to know that a similar dictum had been 
ascribed to Socrates. 

Celsus alleged that Plato had never commended himself to the multitude 
by showy acts of the kind that were attributed to Christ. Origen reminds 
him of the legend that when Plato encountered Socrates the latter 
recognized him as the swan which had been shown to him in a vision (6.8). 
If ıt was charlatanical of the Prophets to frame their utterances as though 
God himself were speaking (6.10), what can be said of the allocution to the 
lesser gods that Plato puts into the mouth of his Demiurge (Timaeus 41a)? 
Plato adopts a more philosophical idiom when he says in his seventh letter 
that the first stage in education is the name, to be followed by the definition 
(logos), then by the internal image (eidölon) and only then by epistéme, or 
true cognition. But that is also the order of divine communication: first the 
proclamation of the name by John the Baptist, then the manifestation of the 
Logos, then the implanting of Christ in the soul (a ‘type’, not a mere 
eidölon), and finally the believer’s transformation into the likeness of Christ 
himself (6.9). Socrates disdains all human wisdom in playing down his 
own, and Plato declares at Laws 715d-e that the man who would be happy 
follows humbly in the train of god and justice (7.13). Only one who was 
ignorant of this text would sneer, with Celsus, at the Christian belief that 
God forgives the penitent; humility was already a virtue, however, to the 
Psalmist who was writing long before Plato. Christians abase themselves 
before God because they are conscious that the wisdom of Christ which is 
from above, proclaims the overthrow of all earthly wisdom. Those who lack 
Christ’s wisdom lack the power that it confers. Plato’s aphorism that one 


cannot be at once righteous and excessively rich (Laws 743a) may feebly 
anticipate Christ’s saying that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven (6.16); it 
remains true nonetheless that all his philosophy did not save Plato from 
idolatry (6.17). 

Celsus betrays his ignorance if he imagines that the Prophets, who lived 
before Plato, could have stolen from his writings. It was from these same 
Prophets that Paul acquired his knowledge of the heavenly mysteries (6.19); 
if we can trust Josephus (Against Apion 2.36), Plato himself was indebted to 
them for his knowledge of the supercelestial heaven (Phaedrus 247c). The 
soul’s ascent through the planets, which is sketched at Phaedrus 248c and 
Timaeus 41d—42c, is already prefigured in Jacob’s vision of a ladder joining 
Earth to Heaven at Genesis 28:12. Nor is it Plato who taught the Church 
that God, the ineffable father, has a visible son, for what he intimates in the 
Timaeus was already known to Moses (6.47). Origen gives more substance 
to these assertions in the seventh book, where he argues (7.28) that Moses 
had promised the Israelites a return to the land which ‘flowed with milk and 
honey’ long before Plato had taught the soul how to recover its 
supercelestial abode; even the ideal commonwealth which he imagined in 
the Republic had already been unveiled to the prophetic eye as a city of 
precious stones (7.39, citing Isaiah 54:12). The dictum that it is difficult to 
find out the father of all and, once he is found, impossible to make him 
known is undoubtedly sublime and all the more so if (as Origen seems to 
opine) the father of all is a higher being than the Demiurge (7.42). 
Christians, however, are aware not only that ‘no-one has seen God at any 
time’ (John 1:18), but that his Word, who alone has seen him, has become 
flesh (John 1:14), and that in this flesh he declared ‘whoever has seen me 
has seen the Father’ (14:9). No claim can be made here for the superior 
antiquity of the Gospel, but these words of one who is older than any 
human utterance illustrate once again the divine authority of this Gospel 
and its power to bring knowledge where the best philosophers can only 
confess their ignorance (7.43). Origen goes on to contrast the futility of the 
methods by which philosophers seek knowledge of the divine—the methods 
of synthesis, analysis, and analogy—with the fullness of God’s disclosure 
when he elects to reveal himself (7.44). 


PYTHAGOREANS 


father of a school. The Pythagoreans—or, as we now style them, 
Neopythagoreans—of the Roman era are commonly treated in modern 
studies as Platonists, since they used the name of their putative founder to 
give a more ancient pedigree to theses that had been assumed but not 
defended in such Platonic works as the Timaeus, the Philebus, the 
Parmenides, the Second Letter and (if report speaks true) the unpublished 
lecture On the Good. To Celsus, it seems, Pythagoras was a mountebank 
(2.55), a weaver of myths (1.16), a coiner of strange taboos (4.97, 5.41, 
5.49)—a man of less credit (so Origen sneers) than the birds from whom 
diviners seek their omens (4.89). The Delphic Oracle showed itself equally 
purblind when it paid more honour to boxers than to Pythagoras or any 
other sage (3.25). Origen, by contrast, employs the Samian philosopher as a 
bodyguard to deflect the blows that pagans aim at Jesus. Both Jesus and 
Pythagoras uttered dark sayings which are received by their disciples with 
unfaltering credulity (5.57); if Jesus foretold the rising of the body, 
Pythagoras proclaimed the immortality of the soul (1.32, 3.80, 8.28); and if 
Jesus was betrayed by one of his followers, the Pythagoreans have built 
numerous monuments to those who left the order (2.12). We even read that 
Pythagoras owed his philosophy to the Jews (1.15). Where it is truly biting, 
a pagan calumny can be turned against the biographer of Pythagoras, 
Apollonius of Tyana, who according to one Moiragenes used sorcery to 
ensnare not only the reprobate Stoic Euphrates but ‘a certain Epicurean’ 
(6.41). The last jibe acquires double force if we remember that a more 
recent panegyric on Apollonius purported to be based on the memoirs of a 
certain Damis, who, like Celsus, is the namesake of an Epicurean in Lucian 
(see Zeus Rants with M.J. Edwards 1991). In one respect, all Pythagoreans 
fall short of the Christians: they suffered persecutions for a season in 
various places, whereas Christians have now survived two centuries of 
ubiquitous duress (1.3). 

‘Pythagorean’ is Origen’s regular epithet for Numenius of Apamea, his 
senior by perhaps two generations, though he adds once that Numenius was 
also a notable exegete of Plato. Clement of Alexandria also testifies to his 
celebrity, but neither Clement nor Origen lived to see his renaissance in the 
late third century, when Porphyry and Amelius drew freely on his writings 


and their common master Plotinus was accused of teaching the Apamean 
system as his own. These three Neoplatonists were all dead by the time 
another ecclesiastical apologist, Eusebius of Caesarea, found a pagan 
adumbration of the Trinity in the treatise On the Good, in which Numenius 
had distinguished a first god or intellect, roughly identical with the Form of 
the Good at Republic 509, from a second roughly identical with the 
Demiurge of the Timaeus. In Origen’s four references to Numentus, 
however, we hear nothing of his labours on Plato, but only of his readiness 
to apply figurative, or ‘tropological’, readings to anthropomorphic passages 
in the Mosaic Scriptures (1.15). Thus read, the Scriptures vindicate the 
assertion of Numenius himself that the Jews maintained the incorporeality 
of God. Not only does he prove by his example that a Christian has the right 
to construe the Old Testament allegorically; he also lends authority to the 
gospel when he gives an allegorical turn, without naming him, to an 
anecdote about Jesus (4.51). He is also a learned witness to the motley 
composition of the Egyptian god Serapis (5.57) and to the currency of 
embellished takes concerning Jannes and Jambres, the sorcerers who tried 
to reproduce the miracles of Aaron and Moses (4.51). Nothing is said on 
these occasions of any theological or cosmological doctrine. A passage in 
which Origen remarks that certain Platonists regard the world as a second 
god and some as a third (5.7) has frequently been taken as an allusion to 
Numenius— more precisely to an invidious representation of Numenius in a 
late source which does not quote him (See Proclus 1904: 1.301.27—304.5; 
see also Des Places 1973). Evidence for the use of this appellation in 
Numenius is in fact scantier than the evidence that other Platonists of the 
second century had derived a triad of gods from the text that was commonly 
known as Plato's Second Letter (see e.g. G Boys-Stones 2012 on 
Harpocration); had Origen been alluding to Numenius, he would not have 
suppressed his name. 


EPILOGUE 


Certainly, if the whole content of his lectures to his students were 
represented here, he could only hope to turn out wiseacres. In the ancient as 
in the modern world, however, polemic was one thing and pedagogy 


another; the difference was that polemic in antiquity was also subject to 
intellectual and artistic discipline, through which one learned to jibe one’s 
way to victory and to skewer one’s interlocutor with a thrust at some dead 
master. A controversialist could not perform the required manoeuvres if his 
conscience were always forcing him to sacrifice a trope to a technicality or 
to inspect both sides of a question with equal candour. Plato could serve for 
rhetorical adornment, but Aristotle, Chrysippus, and Epicurus had no place 
in a combat of eloquence. Celsus himself—the Celsus whom Origen shows 
us, at least—was a pedant who quoted Heraclitus almost as often as Plato. 
In other respects, however, he proved himself an able sophist. He 
commenced his attack in the person of a Jew who upbraids the Christians 
for their apostasy from the religion of their fathers; this 1s a clever libel, 
which can be rebutted only if the Christians admit that theirs is not an 
ancestral religion. At the end of his harangue, he insinuated that a Christian 
could not be a loyal servant of the empire—the typical charge that was laid 
against the Epicureans, and one that could be invoked to justify the 
persecution of Christians. In the rest of his work he has stripped them of a 
possible defence against these charges of treason and unfilial conduct by 
exploding their pretensions to philosophy. Origen’s response is to 
demonstrate that the Church has weapons at its disposal which are more 
than a match for any pagan arsenal, and that those who accuse the Christian 
of being either a lapsed Jew or an unpatriotic Roman do not deserve to be 
reckoned among the sons of Greece. 


1. See vol. XIV of the Loeb edition, trans. B. Einarson and P.H. De Lacy (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1967). 

2. Pace Elizabeth De Palma Digeser, A Threat to Public Piety: Christians, Platonists and the 
Great Persecution (Ithaca: Cornell University Press 2012). The existence of the Peripatetic 
Ammonius is proved by Porphyry, Life of Plotinus 20 and Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 
2.27.4. Cf. G. Wissowa (ed.), Pauly s Realencyclopädie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
vol. 1 (Stuttgart: Metlerschen 1894), 1862-1863. 
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CHAPTER 17 


THE HERMENEUTICAL 
FOUNDATIONS OF ORIGEN’S 
SOTERIOLOGY 


MIHAI VLAD NICULESCU 


IN a widely commented passage of the fourth book of On First Principles, 
Origen defines scriptural hermeneutics as a ‘how-to guide’ (ddd¢ TOD zc) 
to ‘applying oneself to the Scriptures and gathering the Scriptures’ mind’ 
(évroyyávetv taic ypaqaic xai tov vodv dvr@v éxAauflávew).! A clarification 
that Origen appends to this definition suggests that the ‘scriptural’ character 
of an interpretation does not reside solely in having Scripture as the main 
object of one’s activity. In order to count as ’scriptural’, hermeneutics 
should also attest to having been ‘extracted from the Scriptures themselves’ 
(az ’avt@v TOV Aoyiwv Elıyvevousvn,; Princ 4.2.4 [SC 268:310]). 

For a better understanding of that which Origen might have meant by 
extracting or, more precisely, ‘tracing’ (éczyveverv) scriptural hermeneutics 
from the wording of the Scriptures, I shall read the ‘trace’ (iyvoc), which 
scriptural hermeneutics is supposed to follow, in a twofold fashion, namely, 
either as a ‘clue,’ or as a ‘lead.’ I call a ‘clue’ any semantically relevant 
segment of a biblical text that allows for intertextually sustainable 
hermeneutic development into a Scripture-extracted doctrine. In contrast, I 
call a ‘lead’ the agency by which a scriptural enouncement induces the 
reader to provide a certain response to the Scripture. 

That which is important in this approach is the semantic regimen under 
which signification gets configured, in contrast to the pragmatic regimen of 
signification, which is centred on that which speech-acts or enouncements 
‘do’ (their illocutionary and perlocutionary force [Austin 1975: 98-132, 
101-132; Agamben 2013a: xii-xini]). Doctrines are tributary, to a large 
extent, to the semantic potential of the clues themselves. When taking 


semantically developed doctrines as the reference point of the 
interpretation, non-semantic aspects such as linguistic agency, tend to be 
acknowledged as ‘ineffable’ (See Harl 1993: 29-87 and Harl’s comments in 
Philoc [SC 302:127—133;145;151]). As shown by Mortley, the semantics of 
ineffability become problematic when considered in the light of Origen’s 
avoidance of the via negativa (Mortley 1986: 63-85). If taken seriously, 
Mortley’s analysis should prompt a re-evaluation of the ineffability thesis. 
This chapter offers a reading of that which, from a semantic point of view, 
appears as ineffability, as a positive linguistic performance. For a 
reconstruction of Origen’s linguistic theory in its historical context, see Harl 
1958: 82-83. For the use of the term ddyua to designate clues-extracted 
doctrines, see Princ 4,1,1 (SC 268:258); Princ 4,1,2 (SC 268:266); Princ 
4,1,7 (SC 268:288); Princ 4,2,9 (SC 268:336). 


RESPONSE TO THE SCRIPTURE 


been articulated yet, such that it could balance Harl’s semantic and stylistic 
analysis of Origenian hermeneutics, there have been at least three important 
openings in this direction (see Pazzini 2009: 142-155, 187-189; Perrone 
2003: 271-284; 1995: 151-164; 1991: 498; and Layton 2008: 287-317. See 
also Niculescu 2009: 201-243; and Dawson 2002: 31). 

In brief, I offer that, while textual clues serve as principles for the 
articulation of Scripture-derived doctrines, enouncement leads function as 
guidelines for a Scripture-responsive comportment. Pazzini points out that 
the Origenian text reveals some of its more subtle meanings when taken as 
an enouncement (eloquio) rather than as a written or in-scribed word 
(scrittura) (See Pazzini 2011: 579—592). In this sense, accounting for 
scriptural interpretation as a Bible-extracted (out-traced) way to the study of 
the Bible does not mean only elaborating on those scriptural clues that are 
seminal in the articulation of a doctrine of scriptural interpretation, but also 
following up on biblical leads such that one's hermeneutic response to the 
Bible could count as pertinent in biblical terms. 

For the greatest part, the scholarly work on Origen's scriptural 
hermeneutics has consisted in a careful application to Origen's practice of 
developing textual clues into doctrines, including Origen's doctrine of 


scriptural interpretation. I shall list here only a few instances of this 
approach, which, apart from their monumental erudition and limpid 
articulation, are also most consciously assuming the doctrinal project. I am 
referring to Zöllig 1902; Harl 1958; Crouzel 1961; and Gögler 1963. A 
more recent revival and revision of the doctrinal approach can be found in 
Dively Lauro 2005: 28-29. A sample of this approach has been offered in 
the second section of the first part of this chapter, under the denomination 
of a clues-based doctrine of Scriptural interpretation. 

In rare, but highly valuable, instances, scholars have attempted a 
reconstruction of hermeneutic comportment from Origen’s doctrinal 
elaboration on topics such as scriptural intent, the ‘correct’ and the 
‘erroneous’ reception of the Scriptures, exegetic procedure and didactic 
practice, or the existential (‘catastatic’) profile of the scriptural exegete. The 
main work that I have in view in this category is Torjesen’s Hermeneutical 
Procedure and Theological Method in Origen s Exegesis. Torjesen’s focus 
is on Origen’s ‘exegetic practice,’ in which she identifies an underlying 
‘theological structure’ (Torjesen 1986: 12-14). The theological structure 
consists of a ‘doctrine of Scripture’ and a Logos-based ‘theology of 
exegesis’, which converge into a doctrine of 'exegetic method’ (Torjesen 
1986: 108-124, 124-138, 138-148). The doctrinal development of 
scriptural clues is most visible in Torjesen's analysis of ‘exegetic practice,’ 
more specifically in the identification of the stages of 'the journey of the 
soul' (Torjesen 1986: 70—108). The reader is offered a careful description of 
each stage in the soul's advancement towards perfection as a practical- 
interpretative experience of learning. The aim of this learning is a gradual 
assimilation of the doctrines or teachings provided by the interpreted text 
according to a divine dispensation that pre-structures doctrinally this text's 
use. Interestingly enough, it is the more theoretical part of Torjesen's work 
that advances decisively beyond the limits of the doctrinal approach. 
Torjesen's seminal contribution to the understanding of Origen’s 
hermeneutics consists in uncovering the centring of this hermeneutics on 
the aspect of reception (Torjesen 1986: 124—138). According to Torjesen, 
Origenian exegesis becomes intelligible in light of Scripture's usefulness, 
which is attested in the experience of the receiver of the exegetically 
curated text. This reception is mediated by the interpretative work of a 
Logos-informed exegete who inscribes the receiver into the scriptural text, 
thus making this reception into a scriptural event (Torjesen 1986: 130-138). 


By making the interpretatively curated text the site of the experience of 
reception, Torjesen discloses an essential (possibly the most essential) 
aspect of the reader’s involvement with the Scriptures, which, in this 
chapter, I have called the reader/hearer’s ‘enscripturing,’ or the reader’s 
acting in a scriptural capacity. 

What seems to be missing from Torjesen’s seminal account of Origenian 
hermeneutics is, oddly enough, a performative justification of the practical 
effectiveness of reception. While understanding how hermeneutically 
facilitated reception agrees with the doctrinal content of the interpreted text 
and with the doctrinally articulated theology that regulates this agreement, 
the reader is left with unanswered concerns regarding the ‘practical’ 
expression of this agreement. Before conveying doctrines, the scriptural text 
puts forward a set of enouncements; the reception of these doctrines must 
count as a response to these enouncements, in order to be Scripture attuned 
or God-worthy. If, despite its close involvement with doctrinal reception, 
responsiveness to scriptural enouncements is not reducible to reception, 
then an analysis of Origen’s hermeneutic practice would have to clarify the 
relation between reception and responsiveness, or the relation between the 
doctrinal and the performative aspects of exegesis. I take Torjesen’s work as 
the most compelling invitation to a justification of transformative doctrinal 
reception in performative terms, that is, as a transformative learning that 
occurs in response to the advent of a hermeneutically facilitated scriptural 
Logos as salvific scriptural enouncement or address. 

Martens 2012 is a recent study that also belongs in this category. In 
contrast with Torjesen, Martens delineates the existential ‘contour’ of the 
exegetic life by unfolding the analysis from Origen’s heeding of the 
scriptural ‘message’. Martens’ understanding of the scriptural ‘message’ is 
of a doctrinal kind (it is based on Origen’s following of scriptural clues, 
rather than leads), although the goal of the analysis is, surprisingly enough, 
not doctrinal. Martens is particularly interested in the way in which the 
scriptural message shapes a way of life, in the way in which this life 
complies with the auctorial intent of the Scriptures, and in the integration of 
the exegetic existence in the drama of salvation (Martens 2012: 161-227). 
Moreover, Martens pays close attention to the way in which an interpreter 
becomes the scriptural role that he or she assumes, and in the close 
assimilation of interpreters to Jesus as the paradigmatic exegete (Martens 
2012: 205-243). For earlier intimations of this approach, see Harl 1993: 


29-87. In the second section of the first part of this chapter I have called 
this second approach a clues-based account of Scripture-responsive 
comportment. 

An unicum in this scholarly landscape is the work of Lorenzo Perrone, 
whose analyses of Origen’s zetetic enouncements, self-quotations, 
exhortative prayers, and intertextual references have offered a rare insight 
into Origen’s comportment toward a whole range of texts, including the 
Bible itself (Perrone 1990: 161—203; 1991; 1992: 347, 360; 1995; 2011: 3— 
39; 2003). If I am not wrong, Perrone can be credited with opening a new 
direction of research in Origenian studies, which I would characterize as a 
leads-based analysis of Origen's response to the promptings and exigencies 
of didactically and liturgically enounced Scripture. A sketch of Origenian 
hermeneutic comportment can be found in the second and the third parts of 
this chapter. 

This study concentrates on Origen's interpretation of a few biblical 
verses, which he takes as the main leads for a pertinent response to the 
Bible. After an examination of Origen's interpretation of Prov. 22:20-21 as 
a scriptural summons to practise hermeneutics, I shall delineate the basic 
outline of Origen's hermeneutic compliance with a neo-testamentary 
version of Solomon's summons, namely, to Jesus' order to 'search' the 
Scriptures (John 5:39). Practising hermeneutics as a Bible-mandated search 
will be shown to result in a witnessing of the *opening up' of the Scriptures 
in the form of a direct, personalized, and salvific address (Luke 24:32 in 
reference to Luke 24:27; for a more comprehensive list of the scriptural 
passages that count as such an address and the call numbers by which these 
scriptural passages will be mentioned in this study, see the appendix). As an 
exegetic enactment of the coming to pass of this address, Origen's 
hermeneutics will appear not only as a highly effective plumbing of the 
Scriptures for edifying doctrines, but also as a sort of liturgical practice, 
which attunes the concerns of Origen's audience to the salvific agency of 
the Bible at the Bible's lead. 


FROM A DOCTRINE OF SCRIPTURAL HERMENEUTICS TO 
A CODE OF HERMENEUTIC COMPORTMENT 


The definition of scriptural hermeneutics that Origen formulates in the 
fourth book of On First Principles responds to two main questions: ‘How 
should one apply oneself to the [study of the] Scriptures?’ and ‘How should 
one gather the Scriptures’ mind?’ (Princ 4,2,4 [SC 268:310], my 
translation). To respond to these questions Origen turns to a series of clues 
in the Septuagint’s version of Prov. 22:20-21, which may be translated as 
follows: ‘And you, transcribe (àzóypava) them [the scriptural teachings | 
three times (tp10@c) in [your] will and knowledge ( ... ) in order that you 
may answer (àzoxpívao0a1) words of truth to them who approach you with 
their questions (zpofjaAAouévoig) (Princ 4,2,4 [SC 268:310], my 
translation). The clue which ties together Origen’s interpretation of this 
passage is the qualification of the exegetic transcription of the Scripture as 
threefold. (It should be noted that in le and 1d Origen hesitates between a 
double and a triple division of the scriptural doctrines.) In keeping with the 
practical orientation of the passage, Origen explains the threefold division 
of the hermeneutic transcription as a consequence of the differentiated 
learning needs of those whom the biblical transcription should edify and 
whom Origen identifies as the simple one (ó anioüotepog), the one that has 
made some progress (ó avaßsßnkoc), and the perfect one (ó réAei0c) (Princ 
4.2.4 [SC 268:310-312]. In le the triple division appears presented as the 
outline of a spiritual progress itinerary). A further reference to The Shepherd 
of Hermas (Vis. 2.4.3) suggests that some of the simple ones could be 
candidates to Christianity (‘orphans’ in need of the filial relationship to 
God, which Baptism offers) or catechumens (‘widows’ or brides-in-waiting 
of the heavenly bridegroom who is Christ) (Princ 4.2.1 [SC 268:292-300]), 
while the advancing inquirers may belong to those Christians who, after 
Baptism, have left behind ‘the bodily and base thoughts’ (Princ 4.2.4 [SC 
268:312-316], my translation). Both groups receive their scriptural 
instruction into writing (by books, PipAía), from delegates of a master 
messenger (Clement and Grapte as delegates of the ‘disciple of the Spirit’, 
who is Hermas; Princ 4.2.4 [SC 268:312-316]). In contrast, the advanced 
inquirers appear as ecclesiastic hierarchs or presbyters (zpeofrepo:) to 
whom Hermas delivers the noetic 'transcript' of the Scriptures in live 
speech (61a Aoywv (@vrwv; Princ 4.2.4 [SC 268:312—316]). 


While the reference to the Shepherd seems to have clarified the triple 
division of scriptural instruction in light of its reception (zpıo@g in the light 
of anoxpivaodaı), Origen is not entirely silent on matters of doctrinal 
authorship and of auctorial intent. He identifies the one in whose voice or 


character Prov. 22:20-21 is enounced as Solomon ‘see la, lc, and 1d). 
Origen's use of prosopopoiia as a hermeneutic method and the rhetorical 
background of this procedure can be found in Neuscháfer 1987: 263—276; 
(See also Perrone 2003: 275; Perrone 2006: 83—84; Villani 2011: 615—649; 
Villani 2008: 130—150). According to 1b, the speaker of Prov. 22:20-21 is 
Wisdom Herself. The prophetic enunciation of the Scripture appears 
mentioned often as a form of ‘voicing’ (2d). See, in this sense, HomLc 11 
(in particular, section 4) (SC 87:188—196); ComJn 2, 35-36, 212-223 (GCS 
4:93—95); ComJn 6,7—8, 43-50 (GCS 4:115-116). The voicing of the Word 
could be taken doctrinally, as the phonic expression of a meaning or sense, 
or performatively, as the enouncement of a news-giving address (azayyedia; 
Enayyeila). In this chapter, the voiced Logos will be taken performatively as 
an address, in contrast with a doctrinal reading of the Logos as the 
systematic articulation of salvific doctrines. 

According to the intertextual conjecturing that Origen offers in the 
prologue of his Commentary on the Song of Songs, the capacity in which 
Solomon enounces the book of Proverbs is that of an ethicist (the provider 
of a preliminary, moral purification) and a logician (the teacher of the 
elements of Scriptural interpretation) (ComCt Prol 4,15-20 [SC 375:156- 
160]; ComCt Prol 3, 8—13 [SC 375:132-136]). As physicist or the dispenser 
of the teaching of the Ecclesiastes, Solomon emerges only at the very end 
of the fourth book of On First Principles, where Origen warns progressing 
but overly confident students of the vanity of holistic claims, and of the 
infinite character of the exegetic task (ComCt Prol 3.14-15 [SC 375:136— 
138]; Princ 4.3.14 [SC 268:392-396]. For the discouragement that could 
emerge from this experience, see Philoc 1,28 [SC 302:200-202]). The 
Commentary on the Song of Songs provides the missing clues for 
Solomon's highest identity, as a teacher for the advanced and for those who 
are capable of a direct, spiritual insight into the Bible's mysteries (ComCt 
Prol 3. 16-20 [SC 375:138-142]). 

The doctrinal character of Origen's commentary on Prov. 22:20-21 is 
immediately evident. The ‘threefold transcription’ that ‘Solomon’ mandates 
has been developed into a staged curriculum that comprises a practical 


ethics for the bodily/literally minded, a more advanced ethics, that is, a 
physics, for the morally or psychically minded, and a visionary or a 
mystical doctrine for the use of the spiritually minded (Princ 2,4,2 (SC 
268:310); see also Harl's comments Philoc (SC 302: 103-125; 237-238). I 
agree with Torjesen who treats the anthropological division of the Scripture 
as a reference to three forms of reception, rather than three layers of the text 
as such (Torjesen 1986: 40-41; 1985: 17-30). Given the shift of focus from 
the reception of salvific doctrines to the hermeneutic response to scriptural 
enouncements, Origen’s anthropological (i.e. doctrinal) division of 
scriptural hermeneutics had to be limited to a minimum. 

The rationale of this division does not seem to be descriptive— 
classificatory, but rather practically hermeneutic. Each curricular discipline 
is adjusted to a type of reception, and to a category of inquirers for “words 
of truth’, starting with the preliminary ethical concerns of the friendly 
outsiders and the catechumens, continuing with the more advanced, 
physical concerns of the baptized, and ending with the spiritual concerns of 
the elders or the hierarchs. In this light, the task of the exegete seems to be 
the development of scriptural doctrine such that each inquirer could be 
referred to the right kind of scriptural teaching and to the right hypostasis of 
the scriptural author. Princ 4.2.4 insists, for the most part, on the reception 
of doctrine. In contrast, ComCt Prol fS€—375-+80-+86} develops the 
relation between doctrine and auctorial intent. The overarching goal of this 
referral is to edify (oixodopeiv), that is, to induce the researcher to draw 
from the Bible that kind of learning benefit (£Aetia) that is doctrinally 
pre-delineated in the Bible's *mind' (Princ 4.2.4 [SC 268:310]; 4.2.6 [SC 
268:318]). Considering that the ultimate intention of the Bible is the 
inquirer's salvation, the task of the exegete is simply the didactic enactment 
of the Bible’s plan of salvation (omtnpia) as a progressive doctrinal 
dispensation. Princ 4,2,4 (SC 268:392-312) and 2h. See also Harl’s 
comments in Philoc (SC 302:144). A highly interesting but often 
overlooked aspect of this enactment is that, in Origen's reading, Prov. 
22:20-21 prioritizes the salvation of the inquirer over that of the exegete. 
Moreover, the exegete is ordered to turn to the Scripture in order to learn 
how to answer other people's concerns. This should be an indication that, 
according to Origen, scriptural interpretation is not a solitary endeavour, but 
rather a highly social practice with missiological and liturgical implications. 


See Torjesen 1985: 20; Perrone 1995: 161, in reference to HomLc 18. 4 (SC 
87:268) and HomLc 19.6 (SC 87: 278). 

In the light of a doctrine-centred reading of Prov. 22:20-21, ‘applying 
oneself to the Scriptures’ means identifying scriptural clues and developing 
them into doctrines or, in this case, into a doctrine of scriptural 
interpretation. Likewise, ‘gathering the Scripture’s mind’ means 
categorizing and serving the potential beneficiaries of these doctrines in 
compliance with the doctrinal study programme that the Bible ‘has in mind’ 
(Princ 4,3,5 [SC 268:362-364]). The interpreter’s task consists in evincing 
the scriptural doctrines from their narrative or prescriptive garment, 
enacting them into a sequenced pedagogy and delivering them to a 
variegated audience in such a way that they could be didactically beneficial 
(Princ 4,2,8 [SC 268:334]). At this point it may be worth asking what, if 
any, is the Bible’s contribution to the identification of the scriptural clues 
and to their development into didactically enacted doctrines? If the 
foregoing hermeneutics that has been delineated should count as scriptural, 
can it attest to its scriptural extraction otherwise than by its obvious referral 
to scriptural texts? 


SCRIPTURAL CLUES FOR A DOCTRINE OF 
HERMENEUTIC COMPORTMENT 


involvement in the process of doctrinal clues-development. I am referring to 
this verse’s insistence that hermeneutic ‘transcription’ must (det) develop as 
a form of service and to Proverbs’ qualification of this service as a form of 
providing inquirers with appropriate advice in the form of biblical ‘words of 
truth’.” For a discussion of the ‘operative force’ of the Scriptures, see 
Perrone 1992: 347, 360, discussing primarily HomJr 39 in Philoc 10 [SC 
302:366-370] and HomJr 1,16 [SC 232:236]. On the compelling authority 
of the Scripture in Origen see Perronel990: 163-164; for doctrinal 
indications, see Harl’s comments in Philoc [SC 302:149-150] and 
Torjesen’s 1986: 36-38). I shall turn now to a closer examination of 
Origen’s doctrinal explanation of the agency that Prov. 22:20—21 exercises 
on the scribe and of the manner in which this scriptural enouncement 
induces its respondents to engage in exegetic service. 


In a doctrinal definition, the task of the exegete consists primarily in 
enacting ‘the aim (ó okonösg) of the [Bible's] Spirit” (Princ 4.2.7 [SC 
268:326-328]), which refers, ‘predominantly, to the unspeakable mysteries 
regarding human affairs’ (Princ 4.2.7 [SC 268:328], my translation; see also 
Harl 1993: 74-75). An inspired exegete should aspire to turning the 
inquirers into ‘partakers of all the doctrines of the will of [the Scripture’s] 
mind’, even though only a small portion of this project may be attainable in 
this life (Princ 4.2.7 [SC 268:328], my translation). The main reason for the 
Spirit’s scriptural intervention in the course of the ‘human affairs’ consists 
in the extent of the predicament of the human inquirers. Origen explains the 
destitute and therefore needy condition of those whose betterment the Spirit 
has taken as its ‘prevalent aim,’ through the souls’ fateful exposure to the 
agency of evil powers, through the devastating effects of the souls’ ‘fall 
from blessedness’, and through the souls’ accommodation in various 
worldly conditions (Princ 4.2.7 [SC 268:328-330]; Philoc 15,4 [Robinson 
72]). It is therefore apparent that, in enacting exegetically the philanthropy 
of the Spirit, the scribe enounces his ‘words of truth’ under a double 
pressure, namely, that of the stringency that drives the inquirers to their 
questioning and that of the urgency that the Spirit’s scriptural mandate 
imprints to the provision of an answer. In sum, as Scripture mandated, 
Spirit aimed, and inquirer demanded, scriptural hermeneutics looks like a 
compellingly urgent undertaking, or, more precisely, as a missionary-owed 
service. (For the connection between the intent of the Scripture and the aim 
of the Spirit, see 3v, and see Martens 2012: 181-186). 

I shall turn now to Origen’s analysis of the Bible’s contribution to a 
doctrine of exegetic comportment for two brief observations. First, I would 
like to remark the subtle sense of urgency that accompanies the 
enouncement of the two prefatory questions of /Jepi ápyov 4.2.4 (“How 
should one apply oneself to the [study of the] Scriptures?’ and ‘How should 
one gather the Scriptures’ mind?’). Considering Origen's unmistakably 
alarmed emphasis on the great risk that hermeneutic errors entail, one 
would not be mistaken in suspecting that the concerns which were driving 
the inquirers to securing exegetic aid were not of the most irenic kind (see 
Princ 4.2.1-2 [SC 268:292-302] and Princ 4.2.7-9 [SC 268:326-342]). 
Secondly, one cannot overlook the fact that the two questions, which 
prompt Origen to provide a hermeneutic doctrine, spell out the inquirer's 
dismay and frustration at her incapability of Joining the salvific economy of 


the Scriptures. In Origenian terms, the self-proclaimed ignorance of the 
inquirers is indicative of a catastatic or existential indigence of their fallen 
souls, which makes them miss out on the harmonious economy of the 
Scriptures and on the providentially curated progress of sacred history (see 
Princ 4.1.7 [SC 268:284—290]). In contrast, the appropriate exegetic 
response is called to provide, not only a way of convincing students of the 
doctrinal coherence of the Scriptures, but also (and, perhaps, more 
eminently so) to persuade inquirers that, in following the guidance of the 
Bible’s intent, they would become the recipients of a dedicated divine care. 
In this sense, the Spirit’s biblical philanthropy spells out the urgency with 
which the inquirers seek or, at least, they should be seeking, the Bible’s 
remedial guidance. 

In conclusion, as a devoted ‘scribe’, Origen attests to having taken the 
inquirers’ demands as an order, which one can approximate as follows: 
“Transcribe the Scriptures for them who approach you, so that you may 
address their pressing concerns with all the diligence and responsibility that 
the Spirit of this scriptural order finds providentially appropriate for the 
inquirer’s pressing concerns in agreement with their current existential 
state!’ (‘Existential state’ translates Origen's xatdotaoic and ozóotaoic. See 
ComJn 1.26.33 [GCS 4:33]; ComJn 1.36.262 [GCS 4:46]; ComJn 
20.22.182 [GCS 4:355]). The outstanding ‘force and authority’ (dbvayic Kai 
écovoia) of this order should resound in the inquirer’s questioning as the 
‘pre-eminent aim’ of the Bible’s Spirit and it should compel the respondent 
(the ‘scribe’) to provide a doctrine of scriptural hermeneutics that enacts the 
concern of the Spirit effectively, that is, salvifically. And yet, if the force of 
this exegetic commandment should prove to be more than just a doctrinal 
speculation, one should be able to show not only that Origen’s hermeneutic 
doctrine displays an understanding of the Spirit’s aim of making the 
inquirers *partakers' of salvific biblical doctrines, but also that the exegetic 
development of these doctrines counts as a performed response to the 
Spirits scriptural order (to Prov. 22:20-21), that is that doctrinal 
elaboration occurs in compliance with a scriptural summons to exegetic 
service (Princ 4,1,6 (SC 268:280) in reference to 1 Cor. 2:4. See also Harl 
Philoc [SC 302:60]). For a discussion of the ‘operative force’ of the 
Scriptures, see Perrone 1992: 347, 360, discussing primarily HomJr 39 in 
Philoc 10 [SC 302:366-370] and HomJr 1,16 [SC 232:236]. On the 
compelling authority of the Scripture in Origen, see Perrone 1990: 163— 


164; for doctrinal indications, see Harl's comments in Philoc [SC 302:149— 
150] and Torjesen’s 1986: 36-38). In this chapter, I shall focus on the 
responsive aspect of Origenian exegesis, which I take as a performative 
complement of the predominantly doctrinal phenomenon of reception 
(Perrone 2003: 281-284; Torjesen 1986: 124-138). In a broader 
philosophical framework, response is not the  noetic-pneumatic 
internalization of a text's latent doctrine (ultimately, of the Logos as the 
text's deep ‘mind’), but the attestation of the agency of scriptural 
enouncements (ultimately, of the advent of the Scripture as divine Address). 
I set out to show that the hermeneutic doctrine Origen offers in the fourth 
book of On First Principles is not only an instantiation of the doctrinal 
potential of biblical content, but also a response to the compelling force of 
biblical agency. Likewise, instead of presenting the work of the Origenian 
exegete solely as a form of feeding doctrines into an apprentice's 
ontologically and theologically predetermined receptive mode, I shall 
present Origenian exegesis as a facilitation of the Bible's accommodation of 
exegetic searches (mostly as acts of exegetic questioning) into biblically 
structured experiences of finding (of being answered). (Although I find 
good reasons to take responsiveness as a complement or an alternative to 
reception, rather than as a mere derivative of it, the relation between the 
receptive and the responsive aspects of Origenian exegesis will need further 
clarification. This clarification depends on the results of a detailed 
contrastive study of the scriptural intellection of the Logos as clues- 
conjectured Reason and the heeding of the Logos as leads-‘out-traced’ 
Enouncement or Address.) 


SCRIPTURAL LEADS FOR A CODE OF HERMENEUTIC 
COMPORTMENT 


(zpovacoóuevov) in this passage as follows: ‘One (impersonal for ‘you’, ov, 
in the source text) ought to transcribe (dei anoypapsodaı, a paraphrase of 
amoypayai in the source-text) upon one’s soul (eis mv Eavrod woxnv) the 
thoughts of the sacred writings in a threefold way’ (Princ 4.2.4 [SC 
268:310]). I find it safe to assume that, despite its declarative appearance, 
Origen’s paraphrase of Prov. 22:20-21 should be read either as an order or, 


at least, as an exhortation to obey the order in the scriptural verse that 
Origen paraphrases (see Torjesen’s description of the functioning of 
exhortation (Torjesen: 1995: 13-25), and Harl’s comments in Philoc (SC 
302:103)). For the school-technique of a plural enouncement of a text, see 
Bendinelli 2001: 199. Perrone (2003: 282-283) has studied in great depth 
Origen’s relation with his ‘implicit reader’. A brief reference that Perrone 
makes to Monaci Castagno’s Origene predicatore e il suo publico may 
suggest a liturgical provenance of this relation. See Perrone (1990: 192, n. 
48) where homiletics is described as ‘sede privilegiata dell’ interpretazione 
morale in Origene’. 

Thus, I take the addressee of the paraphrased statement as an 
instantiation of the implicit addressee of the paraphrased commandment 
(the addressee described in Prov. 22:20-21), that is, as one whom 
‘Solomon’ orders to ‘transcribe’ the Scripture for the benefit of the 
Scripture-approaching inquirers. The behaviour that Origen expects from an 
addressee who takes his order from ‘Solomon’ is a readiness to perform 
hermeneutics in response to demands for ‘words of truth’, which is 
considerably different from just asking for ‘words of truth’ as a simple 
inquirer. The intertext confirms this identification, by allowing a construal 
of the exegete as Hermas or ‘the disciple of the Spirit’, whose mission is to 
address the advanced students (the presbyters) by live speech, while 
reaching out to the less advanced by way of writings (see Princ 4.2.4 [SC 
268:312-316]). 

I shall assume also that Origen’s paraphrase of Prov. 22:20-21 qualifies 
for scriptural interpretation. The capacity in which Origen would be 
performing this interpretation is that of a scribe or a ‘transcriber’, that 1s, 
the same capacity in which the paraphrased Prov. 22:20—21 orders Origen’s 
addressees to act. The beneficiaries of Origen’s hermeneutic directions in 
the fourth book of On First Principles can be divided into two categories. 
Origen’s proximate addressees are apprentice-exegetes whose inquiries 
prompt the writing of this treatise. In contrast, Origen’s ultimate addressees 
are the beginners and the insufficiently advanced whom the apprentice- 
exegetes will instruct. (See in this sense Harl’s comments in Philoc [SC 
302:58] and Torjesen 1986: 40.) The intertext portrays the ultimate 
addressees as people who are bereft of a deeper spiritual life (widows, 
orphans, better off and yet still needy inhabitants of the ‘outer cities’ (Princ 
4.2.4 [SC 268: 312-314]), while the proximate addressees appear as 


spiritual people who face the infinite task of searching the Scripture’s 
depths (Princ 4.3.14 [SC 268:392—394]; Princ 4.2.4 [SC 268: 312-314]). 
One can get a better sense of the concerns of the proximate addressees by 
following Origen’s indication of some of their demands. Some apprentice- 
exegetes press for ‘clear and manifest declarations’ (euidentes et satis 
manifestas adsertiones) on scriptural issues and they urge Origen for ‘an 
explanation of each and every [scriptural] detail’ (explantionem singulorum 
requirat), while ignoring or minimizing the infinite depth of the Scripture. 
Origen’s task is to temper their impatience and to convert it into a humble 
awe before the inscrutability of the Scripture (Princ 4.3.14 [SC 268:392]). 

The second assumption allows a reading of the paraphrased statement as 
a sort of cohortation: ‘Let us (I, Origen, a scribe, and you, the audience, my 
apprentices) transcribe upon our souls the thoughts of the sacred writings in 
a threefold way.’ 

As one may note, this sort of enouncement does not read only as the 
paraphrase of an order but also as an attestation of this order’s capacity to 
compel a certain response, that is, of the order’s perlocutionary 
effectiveness. In enouncing Solomon’s order, Origen shows at the same 
time that he is executing Solomon’s order. In If, Origen embeds Prov. 22:20 
in an exhortation that he enounces in the person of the order’s addressor, 
that is, Solomon’s. In Ic and 1d Origen presents himself as one of the 
addressees of Solomon’s order. Origen’s discourse in Ic and Id involves his 
audience in the act of receiving Solomon’s order in the same way in which 
he, Origen, receives this order. I have corroborated Origen's role in 1f, with 
his role in 1c and 1d, and I have paralleled this double textual-inscription as 
enouncer/addressor and addressee of Prov. 22:20-21 with the more 
explicitly cohortative enouncement of Luke 24:32 in 3b. The cohortative- 
pattern of enouncing a biblical order will be discussed in greater detail in 
the second part of this chapter. For an explicit reflection on the grammatical 
dimension of the cohortative, see Orat 24.5 (GCS 2:356-357). A brief but 
very useful analysis of this rhetorical procedure can be found in Torjesen 
1995: 24; see also Perrone’s discussion of Origen’s didactic references to a 
‘collaborative reader’ (Perrone 1995: 159, 2003: 281-284; Sheerin 1988: 
208-209). 

More generally, the statement of an interpreter who has been compelled 
to do hermeneutics by the very enouncement that she interprets, counts 
inevitably, as a testimonial display (anoöeıdıs) of the success of this 


enouncement's performance. (For a testimonial use of àzóóeicic, see Princ 
4.1.6 [SC 268:280-284] and Philoc 15, 3-7 [Robinson: 70-86]. On a 
distinction between forms of testimony, see 21 and Perrone 1990: 167—179.) 
The meaning, which Origen's paraphrase conveys as a doctrine-generative 
elaboration of scriptural clues, exemplifies at the same time that which the 
paraphrased enouncement is capable of achieving when enacted under 
appropriate rhetorical, didactical, and liturgical circumstances. Under these 
circumstances, Prov. 22:20—21 counts as a scriptural lead to hermeneutic 
comportment, while the hermeneutics that unfolds from this lead counts as 
Scripture-responsive hermeneutics. In speech-pragmatic terms, Origen 
attempts an exemplification of the perlocutionary effectiveness of Prov. 
22:20-21. 1c provides some indications of the communicative 
circumstances in which Origen's enouncement of Prov. 22:20-21 would be 
effective. An analysis of the transitioning of the Origenian text from a 
regular semiosis to a testimonial semiosis can be found in Pazzini 2009: 
142-155, 187-189. Pazzini offers an exquisite textual analysis of Origenian 
theology’s unfolding as a demonstration (‘dimostrare’) in the trace of the 
revelatory event, which is the advent of the Logos as divine epiphany 
(‘mostare’). For a historical and doctrinal treatment of the liturgical 
dimensions of Origen’s work, see Hermans 1996; Laporte 1995. 

An attentive examination of Origen’s hermeneutic comportment shows 
that, in performing Scripture-mandated hermeneutics, Origen does not take 
his orders from the Scripture alone. I distinguish between the scriptural 
origin of the exegetic order’s authority and the source of the order which, 
by the authority of the scriptural enouncement in Prov. 22:20-21, has been 
located in the inquirer’s need for ‘words of truth’. The scribe is inclined to 
respond by the inquirer’s demand, but the obligation to respond comes from 
the Scripture’s authorization of the inquirer’s demand. The scriptural order 
authorizes the student’s question as binding or compelling (For a discussion 
of the active role of the inquirer in the production of interpretation Perrone 
2003: 281-284). 

‘Solomon’s’ order acts through the demands of those whom ‘Solomon’ 
has ordered in the ‘scribe’s’ care. The hermeneutic investigation in Princ 
4.2.4 (SC 268:310) begins with two questions and can be classified within 
the quaestiones et responsiones genre (See 2j and Perrone 1995: 151—164). 
In asking Origen (the 'scribe") for an effective way to approach the 
Scriptures, the apprentice exegetes, now acting as mere inquirers, press 


Origen to ‘search’ the Scriptures at Scripture’s lead in order to deliver 
beneficial ‘words of truth.’ 

In the light of the above analysis, Origenian hermeneutics reveals a 
complex urgency. Hermeneutics is urgent, not only because Scripture orders 
its execution, but also in virtue of the inquirers’ pressing need for ‘words of 
truth’. Considering that the interpreter’s attendance to this need is Bible- 
regulated (the Bible places specifically the inquirers in the scribe’s 
formative care), hermeneutics may be defined as a mandatory care for 
exegetic needs whose stringency the Scripture has ordered to the scribes 
attention as urgent. Origen’s commentary on Prov. 22:20—21 in la makes 
clear some of the exegetic needs to which Origen ought to respond. The 
intertextual reference to the concerns of the ‘orphans’ and the ‘widows’ 
completes this image of an indigent audience to whom hermeneutics is 
delivered in the form of exegetic service. Because inquirers often neglect, 
misconstrue, or cover up their spiritual needs, the scribe is expected to 
enounce these needs accurately and effectively, as the indigence (spiritual 
orphanage, widowhood, marginality) that incline the Spirit to make ‘the 
mysteries of human affairs’ into objects of God’s pre-eminent concern 
(Princ 4.2.7 (SC 268: 326-330); PArch 4.3.5 (SC 268: 362); Princ 4.1.6 
(SC 268: 282); Philoc 1.28 (SC 302: 200-202)). See also Harl Philoc (SC 
302:125-126), especially in relation to the terminology of care and concern 
(émipédeia, mpoooyn). As an expression of stringency, either in the sense of a 
lack of something or as need for forgiveness, attitude is closely related to 
prayer (Orat 31 (GCS 2:395-400); 33 (GCS 2:401—402). See also Martens 
2012: 94-101, 161-193. 

More plainly, scriptural hermeneutics should spell out the stringency of 
each inquirer 5 need as a petitioning for that kind of remedy that the Spirit 
deems urgent for the betterment of each inquirer 5 state or condition. Harl 
insists on the ‘transpositive’ or ‘metaphorical’ character of Origen’s 
hermeneutic procedure (Philoc [SC 302:133-134]). Most of her references 
regard the doctrinal, that is, semantically centred transition from the letter 
of a text to a text’s spirit (Philoc [SC 302:86-89]). She insists on the 
‘transpositive’ or ‘metaphorical’ character of Origen’s hermeneutic 
procedure (Philoc [SC 302:133-134]). A hermeneutic-phenomenological 
re-evaluation of Harl’s semantic approach can be found in Torjesen 1986: 
35—49. My chapter offers an alternative re-evaluation of the transposition 
procedure, as a performance or comportment, which consists in a liturgical 


mediation between a scripturally expressed aim (an enouncement or an 
address) and the needs of a Scripture-committed audience. The elements of 
this performative alternative to the doctrinal view of hermeneutic mediation 
can be found in Perrone 1990: 195. For the existential dimension of the 
inquirer’s condition and the moral dimension of the response to the 
Scripture, see Martens 2012: 94-101,161-193. 

One cannot fail to notice a certain triangulation in the enactment of 
Origen’s hermeneutics. On one hand, the Scripture orders the exegete (the 
‘scribe’) to the aid of inquirers whose demands the Spirit authorizes as 
service-compelling, while, on the other hand, the inquirers approach the 
interpreter with questions that register with the interpreter as the imperative 
aim of the Spirit. If one called the exegetic service that the Scripture enacts 
the inquirers’ authorization to searching the Scriptures, while calling that 
for which the inquirers petition a salvific finding of the Scriptures, the role 
of the interpreter would consist in guiding the inquirers’ search of the 
Scriptures such that they could find in the Scriptures that which the Spirit 
aims for each of them. The question is: What needs to come to pass so that 
an inquirer’s search for the Scriptures could develop into a successful 
finding of the Scriptures at Scripture’s aim? For the role of the Spirit in the 
hermeneutic search, see the reference to 1 Cor. 2:10 in 2a. For the scriptural 
terminology of searching and finding, see John 5:39 and Matt. 7:7-8 
(parallel in Luke 11:9). See the Appendix under sections 4 and 5. For 
Origen’s terminology of searching, see Harl, Philoc (SC 302:132-133). On 
the three acts of seeking (<yteiv), knocking (apoveiv), and asking (daiteiv), 
see Harl Philoc (SC 302: 147-148). Occasionally, Origen discusses also the 
benefit that the scribe or the exegete draws from the act of ‘transcription’ 
(see 2e). 

This brief analysis of the responsive dimension of Origenian exegesis has 
taken us beyond that which I have called a doctrinal approach to 
hermeneutics along scriptural clues (On the doctrinal approach according to 
scriptural clues, see Harl Philoc [SC 302: 132-135 ]). If exegesis is expected 
to ‘transcribe’ human needs as scripturally addressed at Scripture’s spiritual 
aim, exegesis has to unfold as a ‘live’ transformative experience (i.e. an 
experience that exceeds its scriptural context), while exegetically facilitated 
response must count, inevitably, as a quasi-scriptural event (it would have 
to lead to a textual sensibility that is rooted in scriptural performance and 
has scriptural models). The next section of this chapter offers a close 


examination of the basic outline of the exegetic activity that enables the 
‘searchers’ of the Scripture to ‘find’ the Scripture as the Scripture aims to be 
found. 


THE BASIC OUTLINE OF BIBLE-RESPONSIVE 
HERMENEUTICS 


One may recall Origen’s explanation of the goal of the Spirit in the 
articulation of the Scriptures, namely, making biblical inquirers into 
*partakers of all the doctrines of the will of the [Scripture’s] mind’ (Princ 
4.2.7 [SC 268:328]). Origen considers that meeting this goal requires a 
‘search’ (¢épavvav) of the ‘depths of the mind of [Scripture’s] wording’, or, 
in other words, an accurate and careful exegesis of the Scripture (Princ 
4.2.7 [SC 268:326-330]; Princ 4.3.5 [SC 268:362]). The previous 
investigation has presented this exegesis ın a general fashion as a mandated 
endeavour, which follows both scriptural leads and scriptural clues, and 
which is placed in the service of at least three kinds of inquirers. In this 
section of the chapter, I shall delineate the basic outline of the hermeneutic 
performance that emerges from the exegete’s unfolding of two closely 
connected scriptural leads, namely Jesus’ inaugural order to ‘search the 
Scriptures’ (John 5:39) and the disciple’s wonderment at the recollection of 
Jesus’ exemplary fulfilment of this order on the road to Emmaus (Luke 
24:32 in reference to Luke 24:27. For the intertextual correlation between 
Luke 24:32 and Luke 24:27 see 30.) As it will become evident, the 
groundwork of Origenian hermeneutics includes, on the inquirer’s side, 
three closely correlated actions, which are (1) seeking the Scriptures that 
Jesus ordered to be searched as he ordered them to be searched, (2) being 
placed in the position to attest to Jesus’ knocking the Scriptures open for 
one’s personal spiritual betterment and perfection, and (3) attesting to this 
opening as God’s granting of an exegetic prayer (Jesus’ seeking and 
knocking as forms of asking to be opened with and on behalf of the 
inquirers in the voice of a priestly exegete or an officiating ‘scribe’).° 
During this analysis one will re-encounter the exegete as a mediator who 
makes sure that those who seek find, while those to whom it is being 
opened understand the kind of knocking that they have been induced to 


perform and construe their hermeneutic success (the opening of the 
Scriptures) as a granted prayer. 


The call for a ‘thorough search’ (&pavväv) of the Scriptures targets a special 
category of inquirers whom Origen describes as ‘precise’ or scrupulous 
(axpipyc) (Princ 4.3.5 [SC 268: 362]). Whenever in doubt about the 
meaning of a literally problematic passage, these students should obey an 
exegetic directive, which Origen formulates as follows: 


Accordingly he who reads in an exact manner must (dei), in obedience to the Savior’s precept 
(typobvta TO Tod cotijpog zpóotayua) which says (Aéyov), ‘Search the scriptures’ (John 5:39) 
carefully investigate how far the literal meaning is true and how far it is impossible, and to the 
utmost of his power must trace out (éé1yveve1v) from the use of similar expressions the meaning 
(cov voöv) scattered everywhere through the scriptures of that which when taken literally is 
impossible. (Princ 4,3,5 [SC 268:362]; Butterworth 2013: 395) 


Instead of dwelling on the already widely discussed exegetic principle 
that Origen offers in this passage (the famous conjecturing of ‘spiritual 
things with spiritual things’ in 1 Cor. 2:13), I shall focus on the 
communicative strategy by which Origen induces his student to heed the 
Scripture’s lead (the order in John 5:39). For a detailed discussion of 
Origen’s conjecturing method, see Harl’s comments in Philoc (SC 302: 74); 
Neuschäfer 1987: 276-287; Gögler1963: 47; Martens 2012: 61. 

If rendered in direct speech, Origen’s instruction for the scrupulous 
student reads as an order (zpdotayua): (S1) ‘Investigate carefully the 
Scriptures in obedience to Jesus’ precept that says: “Search the 
scriptures!” ’ (The speech act in John 5:39 appears qualified in 2b as a 
mpootayua and as a praeceps in 2e. In 2c and 2d Origen describes Jesus’ 
address as an authoritative ‘referring back to’ the Scripture [&vazréuzerv |). 
The one who addresses this order is Origen himself (O), while the one to 
whom the order is addressed is the scrupulous inquirer (Is). The scriptural 
passage that Origen embeds in his exegetic mandate is also an order (S2), 
which has Jesus (J) as an addressor and is directed to a group of inquirers 
whom John 5:10 presents generically as *the Jews' (Ij) (see 2b). 

In the light of the hermeneutic theory that Origen offers in the fourth 
book of On First Principles, Origen's exegetic statement should read as a 


‘transcription’ of S2 into SI. In this case, the transcription involves an 
enouncement (a ‘saying’) of John 5:39 as a current order (see Harl 1993: 
82-83). There are at least three distinctive features of Origen’s transcription 
of this order. First, one may note the exegete’s attempt at enouncing the 
Scripture ‘from’ the character of the addressor of the Scripture that he 


quotes, which, in this case, is Jesus himself.* The enabling of an exegete to 
enounce a scriptural passage in the person of this passage’s addressor I shall 
call an investiture. (For the broader association between the didactic and the 
sacerdotal functions in Origen’s activity, see Moncaci Castagno 2000: 251— 
253; for a discussion of exegetic investiture see Heine 1995: 10). In this 
sense, Origen facilitates the ‘live’ enouncement of Jesus’ exegetic order in 
virtue of a Christological investiture. Secondly, the inquirer whom Origen 
exposes to the order in John 5:39 is placed in the position to respond to this 
verse as this verse's original addressee (Is as Ij). In doing so, the addressee 
of the exegetic enouncement (of S1) acquires a scriptural status, while his 
reception of the biblical order (of S2) becomes a quasi-scriptural event. I 
shall refer to this transformation in the condition of the inquirer as her 
'enscripturing'. (See Torjesen 1986: 130-138.) Finally, the enouncement 
that emerges from these permutations reads both as live Bible (invested 
enouncement) and as scripturally performed Bible-study (enscriptured 
inquiry). The procedure that facilitates the ‘going live’ of a Scriptural 
passage and which entails the enscripturing of this passage's reception may 
be called outquoting. My notion of outquoting shifts the emphasis from the 
doctrinal aspects of Torjesen's analysis of Origenian exhortation, to the 
performative aspects of this procedure (see in this sense, Torjesen 1995: 24. 
Patricia Cox Miller's (1988: 165-179). Heideggerian qualification of the 
task of the interpreter as ‘letting words speak’ is apposite for that which, in 
my interpretation, counts as the pragmatic work of outquoting a scriptural 
text. For a semantic analysis of the effect of the appropriation of a biblical 
quotation by the patristic exegete, see Harl 1993: 48-50 and Torjesen1 986: 
130-138. More generally, I take as out-quoted any scriptural text that 
exegesis relieves of its contextual commitments such that it could count as a 
personalized and current enouncement that the intrinsic scriptural 
addressor directs to the exegete s current audience. Outquoting is one of the 
ways in which Origen enacts the relation between the reader/hearer and the 
text (see Torjesen 1986: 130-138). Outquoting may have contributed 
decisively to the formation of that which Snyder has described as a ‘textual 


community’. A discussion of Gregory H. Snyder’s Teachers and Texts in the 
Ancient World can be found in Heine 2010: 50-51. 

In conclusion, the outquoting of John 5:39 provides the inquirer with the 
following scriptural lead (I have marked each outquoted text-instance in 
superscript, while noting in regular script the enouncement aspect that 
instantiates the outquoting): 


(Jesus in the voice of Origen [J9], to the inquirers in the person of the Jews [IsU]): [S25! ] Search 
the Scriptures! 


In heeding this lead an inquirer is guaranteed to be ‘seeking’ the Scriptures 


in the way in which the Scriptures ‘aim’ to be found, that is, she is 


guaranteed an engagement in Bible-worthy exegesis.” 


In this section of the chapter I shall turn to an analysis of that which Origen 
calls the ‘finding’ of the Scriptures. To elucidate the way in which the 
Scriptures would read, if they were ‘found’ by means of the ‘search’ that the 
Scripture (the enouncement in John 5:39) mandates, Origen detects a 
scriptural /ead to establishing a search’s successful outcome and reassuring 
the inquirer of the pertinence of her search. As it turns out, Origen’s 
preferred way to enounce this lead is in the form of a prayer for successful 
exegesis, such as the following: 


Which of us, do you think, is competent to render plain the sense (plenam... explicare rationem) 
of this passage and this mystery as it deserves to be explained? Let us pray God to grant us 
grace ‘to open the Scriptures’ and enable us to say: how Jesus ‘opened the scriptures to us!’ 
(HomCt 2,11 [SC 37:97]; Lawson 1956: 300; see Sheerin 1988: 210-213; Perrone 2011b: 648- 
651) 


Origen’s prayer contains a double reference to an event which Luke 24:32 
describes as the ‘opening’ of the Scriptures.° It is worth noting that, in the 
quoted passage (HomCt 2,11 [SC 37:97]), the second mentioning of Luke 
24:32 relates to the first mentioning of Luke 24:32 in the same way in 
which Luke 24:32 refers to Luke 24:25-27 in the scriptural intertext (“They 
said to each other: “Were not our hearts burning within us while he was 
talking to us on the road, while he was opening the scriptures to us?” ’ as a 


referral to, ‘Then he said to them, “Oh, how foolish you are, and how slow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets have declared! Was it not necessary 
that the Messiah should suffer these things and then enter into his glory?” 
Then beginning with Moses and all the prophets, he interpreted to them the 
things about himself in all the scriptures’ (NRSV). 30 offers another 
instance of this linkage. 

The first mentioning of this ‘opening’ serves as a description of the 
exegetic work that Origen intends to perform with the support of his 
congregation. Later on, Origen repeats the reference as a description of the 
wonderment that he and his congregation would express at witnessing that 
which Origen presents as Origen’s own ‘opening of the Scriptures’. The 
shared wonderment that Origen envisages reads as a reiteration of the 
disciples’ retrospective response (Luke 24:32) to the exegesis that Jesus 
performed on the way to Emmaus (Luke 24:25-27) and suggests an 
identification of Origen’s exegesis as Jesus’ own exegesis. 

It is worth noting that, in the quoted passage (HomCt 2,11 [SC 37:97]), 
the second mentioning of Luke 24:32 relates to the first mentioning of Luke 
24:32 in the same way in which Luke 24:32 refers to Luke 24:25-27 in the 
scriptural intertext (‘They said to each other: “Were not our hearts burning 
within us while he was talking to us on the road, while he was opening the 
scriptures to us?" ’ as a referral to, ‘Then he said to them, “Oh, how foolish 
you are, and how slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
declared! Was it not necessary that the Messiah should suffer these things 
and then enter into his glory?” Then beginning with Moses and all the 
prophets, he interpreted to them the things about himself in all the 
scriptures’ (NRSV). 30 offers another instance of this linkage. 

It is important to note that Origen phrases his prayer like an abridged 
comparison or a sort of pragmatic metaphor. In the unabridged version, this 
comparison would be expressed as follows: As Jesus’ disciples perceived 
the Scripture that Jesus had opened (Luke 24:25-27) as having been opened 
for them (Luke 24:32), so do I, Origen, pray that my congregation may feel 
personally addressed by the Scripture that I (Origen) am about to open 
before them. Origen states this comparison elliptically as: May God grant 
that I open the Scriptures (a reference to Luke 24:27) such that they (my 
congregation) might feel personally addressed by Jesus’ opening of the 
Scriptures (Luke 24:32). By eliding two significant portions of this 
comparison (the reference to Origen’s authorship of the envisaged exegesis, 


and the reference to the extra-scriptural status of the inquirers), Origen 
indicates that his metaphorical transcription should not be taken as a 
mimetic reconstruction of Jesus’ opening of the Scriptures, but rather as a 
reiteration of this event. More generally, performative outquoting seems to 
be reiterative rather than mimetic. Like enscripturing, investiture is not 
necessarily an imitation but an ‘acting in the person of’, which entails that 
outquoting zpooczozoiía is different from allegoresis and can be practised 
non-allegorically. In effect, Origen prays that, in his (Origen’s) exegetic 
action, his congregation may find themselves addressed as the disciples to 
whom Jesus interpreted the Scriptures on the way to Emmaus (the 
addressee and the addressor in Luke 24:32, also mentioned as the recipients 
of the address in Luke 24:27. See also 31 and 3v). He also asks to be 


enabled (invested) to perform exegesis in persona Jesu.’ Most importantly, 
if Origen’s prayer were granted, the Scripture that Origen would ‘lay open’ 
would read not /ike but as the Scripture that Jesus opened up on the way to 
Emmaus. 

I suggest that Origen's prayer phrases Luke 24:32 as the lead that we set 
out to find. In light of this lead, the ‘search’ of the Scriptures appears as an 
act of knocking at the Scripture's literal expression. (4a; 5a; 4d; 4e; 41; 5c; 
4f; 4k; 4n; 4o). This search is no longer only the careful scrutiny of a 
revered text, but a guided approach that allows the finding of the Scriptures 
as Jesus’ ‘knocking’ has left them, namely, finding them open (Philoc 2,2—5 
[SC 302:240-248]). In brief, by a metaphorical transcription of the 
Scriptures, Origen has placed his audience before an exegetically opened 
up scriptural text whose seeking could count at the same time as an 


effective kind of knocking. 


[LET us] PRAY! THE OPENING OF THE SCRIPTURES AS 
"GRANTED IMPOSSIBILITY’ 


Under certain circumstances and on certain performative conditions, the 
Scriptures could be found open. And yet, it is quite evident that it is not the 
searcher's seeking that enacts this finding, but rather Jesus' opening of the 
Scriptures to/for the one who searches them. In this final discussion of 
Origen's 'exegetic prayer' I shall ask the following question: How do the 


‘open’ Scriptures attest to the event that caused them to open up, namely, to 
Jesus’ scriptural exegesis on the way to Emmaus? 

As the previous analysis has shown, the excerpt from The Homilies on 
The Song of Songs embeds Luke 24:32 within an exhortation to prayer (see 
Perrone 1997: 7-32). The exhortation appears enounced in Origen’s ‘voice’ 
and it is directed both to Origen’s congregation (the ‘inquirers’ of Prov. 
22:20-21) and to the speaker himself. In addressing his audience 
cohortatively, Origen expresses his intention of involving the inquirers in a 
collaborative ‘asking’ or a prayer, which has two objectives." The first 
objective of this prayer is the exegete’s (Origen’s) wish that God may ‘grant 
[him] grace to “open the Scriptures" " (gratiam largiatur ‘ad aperiendas 
scripturas’) (HomCt 2,11 [SC 37:97], Lawson’s translation). The second 
objective consists in being ‘enable[d] to say’ (possimus dicere) Luke 24:32 
(HomCt 2,11 [SC 37:97] Lawson’s translation). While the first part of the 
prayer is enounced predominantly in the voice of the exegete (in Origen’s 
voice), the second portion of the prayer appears more emphatically 
enounced in the voice of those ‘to whom’ Jesus would be opening the 
Scriptures, that is, of the inquirers. A rigorous transcription of this prayer 
could therefore read as follows: 


P: (Origen, praying with and on behalf of the inquirers) Let us pray that I [and you with me] 
may (be granted the grace to) open the Scriptures such that you [and I with you] may (be 
enabled to) say Luke 24:32. 


I shall proceed now to analyse the second portion of the prayer, whose 
embedded quotation would count as outquoted in case the prayer were 
granted. After leaving out the cohortative statement, the remaining prayer 
could be stated as follows: 


P1: (Origen [O] on behalf of the inquirers [I], praying): Enable us to say Luke 24:32! 
In its scriptural context, the quoted passage (Luke 24:32) would read as S’2: 
(The disciples to one another [D to d], exclaiming): How Jesus was opening the Scriptures to us! 


The question is, how would S’2 change if Origen’s prayer were granted? In 
all likelihood, the one who enounces the outquoted verse would no longer 
be just Origen, but a ‘live’ version of the statement’s initial addressor, that 
is, of the disciple who states the interrogation/exclamation in Luke 24:32 


(D? or Origen under scriptural investiture as an enouncing disciple). In 
contrast, Origen’s associate enouncers (the inquirers) would emerge as the 


addressees of the statement in Luke 24:32 (I? or the inquirers enscriptured 


as the collaborative disciple of the Emmaus episode)? In virtue of his 
cohortative association with the initial audience, Origen himself would 
count as a collaborative disciple. Consequently, the outquoted Scripture 
would read as follows: 


S’1: (The Emmausian disciple in the voice of Origen [D9] to the enscriptured inquirers and to 
Origen himself in the character of the inquirers mt): How Jesus was opening the Scriptures to 
us! 


Origen’s exegetic transcription of Luke 24:32 reads as a joint exclamation 
of a ‘live’ biblical disciple and of an enscriptured congregation of inquirers 
at the recollection of that which the Scripture described as Jesus’ ‘opening’ 
of the Scriptures ‘to/for’ them (Orgvoryev uiv). The combined textual and 
historical situation of those who express their wonderment at Jesus’ opening 
of the Scriptures invites an inquiry into the exegetic event that caused their 
wonderment. In other words, I shall take the outquoting of Luke 24:32 as an 
occasion for an investigation of its rather enigmatic origin. 

A quick overview of Origen’s extant references to Luke 24:32 indicates 
Origen’s keen interest in the Gospel’s emphatic marking of the beneficiary 
of this ‘opening’ (zzuiv) (3d; 3e; 3g; 3n). Origen seems to be taking this 
emphasis as an indication that Jesus’ Scripture-opening exegesis has been 
enounced as a powerful direct address, which Origen describes as a 
wounding arrow (a reference to Isa. 49:2—6 in correlation to Cant. 2:6) or as 
a deliberate infliction of a burn (in reference to Jer. 20:9) (HomCt 2.8 [SC 
37:95]; 3a; 30, 3r, 3s. See also Perrone 2011: 650; for a discussion of the 
passage as the conveying of a message or a teaching, see Martens 2012: 
185). What is most remarkable in this interpretation is the fact that the 
outquoting of Luke 24:32 does not and cannot display Jesus’ Scripture- 
opening address as a current event. The outquoted exclamation of the 
disciples counts both as a reference to Jesus’ Scripture-opening address, and 
as a testimony to this address’ effectiveness, but not as an enouncement of 


this address as Jesus enounced it.!° In allegorical terms, the outquoted 
exclamation in Luke 24:32 acknowledges the wound that the arrow 


inflicted, without presenting the wounding action that has caused this 
wound. 

Considering that S’1 does not display Jesus’ opening address as such (i.e. 
the knocking that caused the Scriptures to open), but rather its lasting effect 
(finding the Scriptures open as they have been opened ‘for us’), the only 
available evidence for the event of a Scripture-opening address consists in 
the trace that this address has left, namely the collaborative exclamation of 
the invested exegete and of the enscriptured inquirers. The disciples can be 
said to experience that which Origen calls ‘the trace of scriptural inspiration 
or enthusiasm’ (iyvos évOovoiacuob)’ (Princ 4.1.6 [SC 268: 280-284], 
CCels 6.5 [GCS 3: 75]) or to have been inflamed by a scriptural fire 
(3a;3d;3e; 3£53h;3L;3p). While the prophetic conjecturing involved in Jesus’ 
reading of the Scriptures constitutes the objective dimension of the 
disciples’ experience (that which the disciples have heard Jesus stating), the 
enthusiasm that Jesus’ exegesis provoked in the disciples counts as the 
subjective dimension of their experience (how they have been impressed by 
Jesus’ address). (See an analysis of this [perhaps anachronistic] distinction 
in Perrone 2004: 231-248; Torjesen 2004: 287-303). In their wonderment, 
the disciples attest to having been addressed such that their exclamation 
could count as a testimony to this address but not also as a display of this 


address.!! If the disciples’ wonderment qualifies for an exegetic finding, this 
term may be taken only in the sense of having found the Scriptures open, 
but not also for having opened the Scriptures oneself. 

The absence of a scriptural lead for the address that caused the disciples’ 
wonderment has not yet revealed its full significance. One should remember 
to read this absence in the way in which Origen has phrased it, namely as an 
outquoted scriptural testimony, which is enounced in the form of a 
collaborative prayer. The full enouncement of this lead is not made 
available in S'1 but rather in Pl: 


(Origen, under scriptural investiture, on behalf of the enscriptured inquirers, praying): Enable us 
to say S’1 (the outquoted version of Luke 24:32)! 


If that which Jesus does when he opens the Scriptures counts as 
accomplished hermeneutics, in enouncing Luke 24:32 as the objective of a 
prayer, Origen makes accomplished hermeneutics into a finding that one 
should seek collaboratively in such a way that this finding could be 


granted. ! Moreover, a granted prayer for accomplished hermeneutics 


would entail the exegete’s capacitation to re-enact Jesus’ opening of the 
Scriptures, which, in turn, would count as a display of the event that the 
mere outquoting of Luke 24:32 has failed to display. /f granted, Origen s 
prayer for accomplished hermeneutics would attest not only to finding the 
Scriptures open, but also to the act of opening that made possible this very 
finding. And yet, the view that accomplished hermeneutics can be 
experienced not just as an effect of Jesus’ opening of the Scriptures, but also 
as a re-enactment of this very opening presents at least one major difficulty, 
which I shall analyse here very briefly. 

The prayer that is believed to morph into an enactment of Jesus’ opening 
address reads as follows: 


P2: (Origen [O] on behalf of the inquirers [I], praying): Grant us the grace to ‘open the 
scriptures’! 


The portion of Luke 24:32, which Origen embeds in his prayer, is not an act 
of speech or an enouncement: its function is that of a referent of an 
exclamative speech-act. In Luke 24:32 the ‘opening of the Scriptures’ is 
stated as the cause of a performed exclamation (the disciples’ hearts were 
inflamed due to Jesus’ opening of the Scriptures), while in P2 the opening 
of the Scriptures functions as the object of an enounced prayer. Although 
this exclamation refers to something that appears described as an 
enouncement (Jesus’ Scripture-opening address in Luke 24:27), this 
reference does not read as an outquotable direct or indirect enouncing of 
Jesus’ address. In Origenian terms, an attempt at outquoting the referent of a 
scriptural statement as a scriptural enouncement would count as a pragmatic 


adynaton.'> It should be noted also that the referent of the statement that 
Origen claims to be outquoting has a special status. Jesus’ Scripture- 
opening address is the condition of possibility of all scriptural outquoting 
or, in other words, it is that messianic—exegetic event that makes possible 
the spiritual reading of the Scripture not only as an accomplished prophecy, 
but also as an open, exegetically outquotable text and as the ‘script’ of all 
the liturgical enactments of exegesis (Princ 4.1.6 [SC 268:280-282]). In 
this sense, Origen’s attempt at outquoting this arch-address reads as a 
petition for the granting of re-enacting the founding of spiritual exegesis in 
general. The limited scope of this chapter does not allow the development 
of the distinction between acts of speech or enouncements and the event of 
enouncing, which is explored in my Spell of the Logos (Niculescu 2009: 


201-253 drawing on Lyotard 1988, 59-86). In the light of this distinction I 
should have had to replace ‘script’ with ‘the tracing of a script’. Likewise, 
the mentioning of the term ‘arch-address’ in the next phrase would have to 
be understood in an eminent, non-foundational manner. See in this sense, 
Niculescu 2015, 43-63. 

It is rather evident that, in the eventuality that Origen’s prayer were 
granted, the referent of Luke 24:32 would read as a scripturally unstated 
and yet spiritually enounced (outquoted) address of Jesus which could be 
approximated as ‘I, hereby, order the Scriptures open for you’ or ‘May the 
Scriptures count from now on as open for you.’ (The address does not have 
to be marked as emphatically as I stated it. Nevertheless, it is worth noting 
that Jesus’ Scripture-opening exegesis [Luke 24:27] is preceded by a rather 
emphatic castigatory address [Luke 24:25-26]). Moreover, by enouncing 
this unstated and yet foundational Scripture, Origen would attest also to 
having acted in a Christological investiture for an audience that would 
count as a Scripture-inscribed and scripturally responsive congregation. 
Unlike Harl, who discusses ineffability in semantic terms, my reference to 
‘unstated Scriptures’ does not exclude the enouncement of that which is not 
stated. Jesus’ ‘unstated’ address comes to pass in a granted liturgical prayer. 
I offer that the service, which the exegete provides for the inquirers, is not 
an apophatic experience, but a ministerial-liturgical use of regular 
language. For me, investment and enscripturing do not lead to ineffability 
but to liturgical speech-performance. For Harl’s discussion of divine 
ineffability, see Philoc 15.19 (SC 302: 437-439); Philoc (SC 302: 152-153, 
156). What needs to be clarified, at the end of this analysis, is whether a 
petition to open the Scriptures (in contrast to experiencing the Scriptures 
being opened ‘to/for us’) can count as more than just a doctrinal claim. Is 
there a performative ‘justification’ of this petition and, in case such a 
justification were possible, would it count as ‘Scripture-extracted’? 

One may note that an exploit, which would sound speculative and/or 
boastful when phrased as a declaration, could make perfect sense as a 
prayer. In asking to being enabled to 'say' unstated foundational Scripture 
or, better yet, to 'say' the arch-address that makes possible the open 
liturgical reading of the Scripture, Origen asks his congregation to pray with 
him for the coming to pass of Jesus' exegetic address. For the most part, the 
references to Jesus' foundational address stress the doctrinal aspect of 
Jesus' being the Logos, or the unity principle of the Bible's mind (see in this 


sense, 1c; Princ 4,1,7 (SC 268: 284—290); ComJn 5, 5 (SC 120: 331). This 
chapter shifts the emphasis on the performative aspect of the Logos as 
Address. The foundational character of the Address consists in the capacity 
of the Jesus-event (and in particular of the post-resurrectional exegetic 
event) to making the Scriptures outquotable, that is, to engaging the 
addressee in a scriptural search of the Scriptures. The investiture that allows 
an effective liturgical prayer is the trace of the event for which the exegete 
and the inquirers pray, and it is enacted in and as this liturgical prayer. I 
offer that the impossibility of that for which Origen prays (the impossible 
outquoting of a scripturally unstated, foundational Address) and the 
impossibility of the capacity in which Origen prays (an investiture that is a 
prerequisite for the prayer that is expected to enact the investiture) are 
indicative of the very nature of prayer, which Origen describes as ‘the 
becoming possible thorough God’s grace’ of those things that are 
‘impossible for the humans (&vOpoxoic aödvara)’ (Orat 1.1 [GCS 2:297]; 
see Perrone 2011: 51—79.) I think that Origen makes sufficiently clear that 
‘saying’ Jesus’ Scripture-opening address cannot be the exploit of an 
individual will, but a commonly, that is, liturgically, granted grace which 
allows an exegete to perform exegesis in an invested capacity for the 
benefit of a community of collaborative inquirers at the cohortative 
prompting of this very community (3s and 2g provide the basic outline of 
scriptural exegesis as a liturgical exchange. See also 4b and Perrone 2005: 
43-83). In this sense, one cannot stress enough the fact that, in his exegetic 
petition, Origen does not aspire to a private outquoting of Jesus’ opening 
address, but rather for a collaborative enactment of an unrecorded and yet 
enounceable scriptural Address in and as the exegesis that he (Origen) 
would be enabled to perform in case his and his congregation’s 
collaborative prayer were granted. The expression 'exegetic prayer’ echoes 
Perrone's notion of 'esegesi orante’ (See Perrone 2011: 645). Origen prays 
for the coming to pass of the foundational Address of scriptural exegesis as 
a ‘granted impossibility’. I translate as ‘coming to pass’ Origen’s notions of 
émónuía and droönuia.'* 

In conclusion, finding the Scriptures as they have been ordered to be 
sought means asking liturgically (i.e. collaboratively) to enact (as far as the 
exegete is concerned) and to witness (as far as the enscriptured inquirers 
are concerned) the arch-event of Jesus’ Scripture-opening Address as a 


‘granted impossibility’ .'> If this definition of Scripture-searching is correct, 


then my initial question seems to have also found an answer. The lead that 
would justify the effectiveness of the search as a knocking that opens is 
‘missing’ because it consists of a performative adynaton. This 
impossibility’s coming to pass can be granted only through the liturgical 
prayer of a Scripture-seeking community, which is the prayer that Origen 
enounces (see Perrone 2011: 176-181; Martens 2012: 188.) The missing 
scriptural lead is the very granting of a lead during the coming open of the 
Scriptures in liturgically performed exegesis at and as Jesus’ open 


Address.'® 


THE LITURGICAL MATRIX OF BIBLE ENOUNCEMENT 
AND THE SALVIFIC FOREORDAINING OF SCRIPTURAL 
HERMENEUTICS 


The goal of the previous investigation has been the unravelling of the basic 
outline of Origenian hermeneutics from a few scriptural leads. These were 
the leads which Origen himself had placed at the centre of his reflection on 
scriptural hermeneutics, either in explicit statements on exegetic method or 
in a less conspicuous prayer for exegetic success. The outline that emerged 
from this investigation and which is, ın all likelihood, the liturgical matrix 
of Origenian hermeneutics, can be stated, finally, as follows: 


Order [O]: (Jesus [in the voice of the exegete] to the inquirers [addressed as scriptural 
interlocutors]): Search the Scriptures! 

Response [R]: (One of Jesus’ disciples [in the voice of the exegete], to the inquirers [as the 
disciple’s scriptural interlocutors]): How Jesus opened the Scriptures to us! 


The order reads for the exegete differently than for the inquirers. While for 
the exegete ‘Search the Scriptures’ reads more or less as Prov. 22:20-21 
(‘Transcribe them [the Scriptures] so that you may answer words of truth to 
them who approach you with their questions!’), the inquirers read O as the 
promise of a ‘good’ (&ya06v) which the exegete delivers by inscribing the 
inquirers in the textual economy of the Scripture (ComJn 1.5. 27-32 [GCS 
4:9-10]; Princ 4.1.6 [SC 268: 282]; Philoc [SC 302: 124, n.4]). In brief, the 
order reads as a scriptural sending of the exegete to the help of the inquirers 
and as the placement of the inquirers in the care of the exegete. (The 
Christological investment of the exegete allows for a construal of exegesis 


as a form of intercession. See Orat 10-12 [(GCS 2: 319—324]; Orat 14.5 
[GCS 2: 332-333]; Orat 15 [GCS 2: 333-336]). 

In contrast, R does not count only as a token of compliance with O but 
also as a display of a successful execution of the mandated search in the 
form of a wonderment before that which has been found in this search. The 
find is an Address or, more precisely, it is finding oneself responsive to 
Jesus’ outquoted Scripture as a personalized Address (ComJn 1, 5, 27-32 
[GCS 4:9-10]; 3b; see also Perrone 2003: 280.) Thus, if one were to ask 
“What needs to happen so that O is pertinently responded by R?', the 
answer would comport a complex articulation. Obviously, the response to O 
is not made pertinent just by one’s compliance with Jesus’ order (John 5:39) 
or by the mere wonderment at Jesus’ execution of this order (Luke 24:27 as 
referred in Luke 24:32). Ultimately, a pertinent exegetic response consists 
in the liturgical witnessing of Jesus’ Scripture-opening Address (Luke 
24:27) as a granted impossibility (Luke 24:32) (In this respect, one can 
consult Orat 10,2 [GCS 2: 320-321]; Orat 15-16 [GCS 2:333-338]; 
HomLev 9.5-9 [SC 287: 90-118]; 3s and 1c). It seems that one can draw a 
distinction between enouncing an outquoted statement under investiture and 
responding to an outquoted statement as an enscriptured addressee. While 
the exegete who enounces outquoted Scripture offers himself as a ‘voice’ to 
the outquoted scriptural character and, ultimately, to Jesus’ scriptural advent 
as divine Address (Logos), the enscriptured recipient responds in the voice 
of the character in which he or she has been enscriptured. If this is correct, 
investment and enscripturing could count as two different forms of 
prosopopoiia. 

It is performatively evident that the one who bears the responsibility for 
the enactment of Scripture-search as Scripture-finding is the exegete. The 
exegete cannot necessitate the granting of Scripture-opening, but he is the 
only one who can offer himself as the site where Scripture could resound as 


an open Address.! " Most likely, this is the reason why the placement of the 
exegete in the above exchange is double. On the one hand, the scripturally 
invested exegete orders the inquirers to the search of the Scriptures, while, 
on the other hand, he marvels at the finding of the opened Scriptures as one 
of the inquirers. By following this double inscription of the exegete as the 
enouncer of a Scripture-opening Address and as the respondent of this 
Address, one finally gets a sense of the defining characteristic of Scripture's 
‘coming open,’ which is condescension (see ComRm 5.2 [SC 539: 404— 


418]; Princl.2.6 [SC 252,124]; Philoc 15 [Robinson: 70-86] and 2f. For an 
application of condescension as reception-adjustment, see Princ 4.2.7-8 
[SC 268: 326-334]). More plainly, the double determination of exegetic 
transcription reveals Scripture as a respondent-adapted address, while 
showing the response of a Scripture-claimed addressee as a scripturally 


accommodated asking or prayer? As Scripture-extracted, that is, as 
Scripture-ordered and  Scripture-complying, scriptural hermeneutics 
performs as biblically foreordained salvific mediation (foreordination 
should be taken in strict reference to the Christological investment of the 
exegete or the scribe, of which I have provided a performative analysis). 

It is important noting that, in Origen’s understanding of the exegetic 
transcription, the Scripture as which the Address (the Logos) approaches 
His human addressees is the very same Scripture from which the inquirers 
respond when the exegete enounces their demands scripturally (see 2k, 3b, 
and 3c.). If one were to translate this statement in doctrinal terms, one 
would have to acknowledge that the Scripture, which the exegete 
transcribes, reads as a radical form of condescension (Philoc 15.19 [SC 
302: 437-439]). Exegetically transcribed Scripture is a textual incarnation 
of the Scripture-opening Address (Logos) into the Scripture that this 
address opens (Philoc 15.19 [SC 302: 437-439]), while the exegetically 
transcribed response of the inquirers reads as a quasi-Eucharistically 
enacted Address in the form of a scripturally enounced demand to be 
addressed (see 3b; 3n; also de Lubac 1950: 355—363; Lauro 2011: 83-102.) 
Insofar as it enounces the Address as open or live Scripture (an 
incarnational view of the Bible) and insofar as it assures a biblical reception 
of and response to this Address (a quasi-sacramental description of 
Scripture-reception as scriptural or enscriptured), Origenian exegesis is the 


liturgical site of the scriptural Address’ biblical advent or, more plainly, it is 


the coming to pass of messianically enounced Scripture.!” 


We have come to the conclusion that Origenian hermeneutics attempts to 
offer inquirers an insertion into the Scriptures such that their soteriological 
concerns could be addressed scripturally in a progressively less 


condescending manner? Ultimately, the goal of Origenian hermeneutics 
consists in helping the inquirers to respond to the scriptural Address 
(Logos), such that they could be found worthy of enouncing this Address as 


a non-condescending glorification of God.*' Thus, a non-condescending 


‘transcription’ of the Bible would read as a collaborative praise of God, 
which the exegete and the advanced inquirers would enounce with Jesus in 
Jesus’ filial ‘voice’, and which would count as the liturgical production of 


an ‘eternal gospel". 


APPENDIX 17.1 


1. A list of Origen's references to Prov 22:20-21 and Prov. 22:20 


Princ 4.2.4 (SC 268:310) 
HomNum 9.7 (SC 415:254) 
HomJos 21.2 (SC 71:436) 
HomLev 10.2 (SC 287:134) 
HomNum 1.2 (SC 415:40) 


2. Alist of Origen's references to John 5:39 


Princ 4.2.7 (SC 268:328)/ Philoc 14.172 (Robinson 21) 
Princ 4.3.5 (SC 268:362)/ Philoc 21.182 (Robinson 28) 
ComJn 5.6 (GCS 4:103) 

ComJn 6.20.109 (GCS 4:129) 

HomJos 19.4 (SC 71:402) 

ComRm 3.4.9 (SC 539:116) 

ComRm 7.15.2 (SC 543:397) 

PPasch 2.40.5-8 (Guéraud-Nautin 232) 

CCels 3.33 (SC 136:78) 

CCels 6.7 (SC 147:194) 

FragiCo 2, on 1 Cor. 1:6 (Opere di Origene 14/4:56) 
FragMt 41, on Matt. 3:4 (GCS 12:32) 


3. Alist of Origen's references to Luke 24:32 


ComCt 2.11.9 (SC 375:461) 
HomCt 2.8 (SC 37:95) 

HomCt 2.11 (SC 37:97) 
Homls 4.6 (GCS 33:262) 
HomEx 4.8 (GCS 29:180) 
HomEx 7.8 (GCS 29:216) 
HomEx 12.4 (GCS 29:266) 
HomEx 13.4 (GCS 29:276) 
HomGn 11.3 (SC 7bis:290) 
HomGn 13.3 (SC 7bis:324) 
HomGn 15.7 (SC 7bis:370) 
HomJer 20.8 (SC 238:290) 
ComJn 1.10.50 (GCS 4:15-16) 
ComJn 10.18.104-105 (GCS 4:188) 
HomJos 9.8 (SC 71:260) 
HomJos 15.3 (SC 71:338) 
HomLev 9.9 (SC 287:120) 
HomPs 38.1.7 (SC 411:348) 
ComRm 6.13.7 (SC 543:224) 


4. A list of Origen's references to Matthew 7:7—8 


CCels 6.7 (SC 147:194) 
HomNum 27.1, 7 (SC 461:278) 
Princ 2.9.4 (SC 252:360) 

ComRm 5.1.3 (SC 539:352) 
EpistGreg 4.3 (SC 148:194) 
ComJn 10.23.131 (GCS 4:194) 
ComJn 13.1.5 (GCS 4:227) 
ComJn 20.36.323—324 (GCS 4: 375) 
ComJn 19.12.73 (GCS 4:311) 
FragMt 138-139 (GCS 12:69—71) 
ComMt 10.9 (GCS 10:17) 
ComRm 7.15.2 (SC 543:397) 
Orat 10.2 (GCS 2:320) 

Orat 23.4 (GCS 2:352) 

HomEx 9.1 (GCS 29:235) 

Philoc 1.28 (SC 302:200-202) 


2: 


A list of Origen's references to Luke 11:9 


CCels 6.7 (SC 147:194) 
ComRm 7.15.2 (SC 543:397) 
EpistGreg 4.3 (SC 148:194) 


PArch 4.2.4 (SC 268:310), my translation. The same use of the term óóóc appears in PArch 4,2,2 
(SC 268:300). See discussion in Perrone 2003: 276-281. For possible interpretations of the 
Scripture's mind (as will, intent, doctrine, sense, etc.) see Harl's comments in Philoc (SC 
302:102). 

Princ 4.2.4 (SC 268:310). For a connection between the theme of inquiry and the practice of 
questioning and answering in the ecclesiastic milieu, see 2j, 21, and see Perrone 1995, 1991. 
The references included under the fourth and the fifth section of the Appendix indicate that 
Origen associates closely the terms of searching (John 5:39) with those of seeking, knocking, 
and asking (Matt. 7:7). See also Harl Philoc (SC 302:147—148). 

For the procedure of enouncing a text in a character’s voice, see Philoc 7,1—2 (SC 302:326- 
328); Princ 4,3,14 (SC 268: 392); HomCt 2,8 (SC 37: 95); Harl Philoc 7,1-2 (SC 302: 330- 
334); 1958: 67; Neuschäfer 1987: 263—276; Perrone 2003: 27. 

For the most part, Origen insists on the doctrinal-semantic aspects of this seeking as the 
spiritual conjecturing of the biblical intertext, according to the rule established in 1 Cor. 2:13. 
See in this sense 2b and 2h. For the terminology of seeking, see the references to Matthew 7:7 
and Luke 11:9 in the fourth and fifth sections of the appendix. An illustrative reference to 
Scripture’s will (ßovAn) can be found in Princ4.2.7 (SC 268: 328). Qualifications of exegesis as 
*God-worthy' are present in Princ 4.2.9 (SC 268: 336); Princ 4.2.9 (SC 268: 340) and 4h. In the 
light of this chapter’s argument, reading the ‘Bible through the Bible’ involves more than the 
spiritual conjecturing that intertextual semiosis invites. In my reading, Origen seeks also a way 
of reading the Bible at the Bible’s order. 

A non-exhaustive list of Origen’s references to Luke 24:32 is available in the third section of 
the Appendix. In 2g and 2j Origen identifies the search as a form of prayer. Origen draws a 


10. 


11. 


12. 


I3. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


IF. 


18. 


19. 


distinction between an inquisitive search that is not prayer-like, and the receptive kind of 
search, which prayer facilitates. See, in this sense, 41; 41; 5b; SerMt 97-104 (GCS 11:204-225); 
FragMt 533-537 (GCS 12:418—419). See also Harl 1993: 137-149. 

The expression in persona Jesu should be taken strictly within the framework of Origenian 
npoocwroroiia, which I have reinterpreted in performative terms as an effect of outquoting. It 
will be the task of subsequent studies to establish the extent to which outquoting could 
contribute to an understanding of the liturgical and sacramental elaboration of Origenian 
hermeneutics. See, in this sense, Dively Lauro 2011: 83-102. 

For the correlation between asking and giving, see 4b; 4g. And for other instances of 
exhortation-based involvement, see 3g; 3d. In 4e and 5c Origen relates the act of exhortation to 
Matthew 7:7-8. One can consult also Origen’s references to intercession in Orat 10-12 (GCS 
2: 319—324); 14,5 (GCS 2:332-333); 15 (GCS 2:333-336). See also Sheerin 1998: 204—205. 

In ComJn 1.10.50 [GCS 4:15-16] Origen refers to the two disciples as Simon and Cleopas. 
Similar attempts at identifying the disciples by name can be found in 3m; 31; 3v. According to 
3r, the disciple who speaks is Cleopas. 

The relation between the testimony (the ‘burning hearts’ of the disciples, the exclamation) and 
that to which the testimony attests (the Scripture-opening address) appears presented in a quasi- 
Eucharistic fashion (ComJn 10.18.104-105 [GCS 4:188], 3n). For Origen’s notion of 
testimonies (uaprópia) see also 2f; 3b; Princ 4.1.6 (SC 268: 280—284). 

This is a display (azddeiéic) of being addressed (or touched, according to 3a), rather than a 
display of the address as such. For Origen's notion of dzdde1é1¢ (in connection with uapröpıa), 
see also Princ 4.1.1 (SC 268: 258). 

This would qualify Origen’s action for a combination of prayer (mpoosvyn) and intercession 
(évrevéic), with possible aspects of thanksgiving (edyapiotia). See in this sense, Orat 14.2 (GCS 
2:330); 3d; 3e; 3f; 3g; 4b. For an argumentation a contrario, see 4h. For the collaborative 
dimension of prayer, see Orat 31.5-6 (GCS 2:398-400). 

For the use of the term áóbvarov in a definition of prayer see Orat 1.1—2 (GCS 2:297). The 
term refers also to those scriptural passages that are literally problematic. See, for example, 
Princ 4.3.5—9 (SC 268: 362-378). 

See Princ 4.1.6 (SC 268:280—282); Princ 4.2.3 (SC 268: 308); ComJn 1.5.27-29 (GCS 4:9-10). 
‘Address’ stands for Adyog in a performative interpretation, rather than a doctrinal 
interpretation; it stands also for éxayyedia and àzayyeAía in Princ 4.2.3 (SC 268:308); ComJn 
1.5. 27-29 (GCS 4:9-10). 

See Orat 24,4 (GCS 2: 354-355); 3s. For the communal aspects of prayer see Perrone 1998: 
254-255, 267; 2001: 123-141; Sheerin 1998: 204-205. My analysis provides a performative- 
liturgical angle of understanding Junod’s thesis that the becoming possible of the impossible is 
an important principle of Origen’s theological research (Junod 1980: 87-89). 

My observations echo, in a performative key, Pazzini’s (2009: 187-190) conclusion, and in 
particular his remarks on the mystical place (/uogo) in which revelation transitions into 
discourse. See also the discussion of the undefinability of the ‘theological site’ of the 
interpretation in Pazzini 1983: 28. 

For the terminology of devotion, see the use of the expression &avrov érióióóvai in Princ 4.2.7 
(SC 268: 329). The existential devotion of the exegete to God-worthy performance is the 
central theme of Martens 2012. 

‘Transcription’ as described in Princ 4.2.4 (SC 268: 310) can be read as a form of 
Christological condescendence, insofar as the exegete or the scribe acts in the person of Christ. 
See also HomLev 9.5-9 (SC 287: 90-118); Philoc 15.12-19 (Robinson: 70-86); Niculescu 
2009: 121-152. 

Princ 4.1.6 (SC 268:280-282); Princ 4.2.3 (SC 268: 308); ComJn 1.5.27—29 (GCS 4: 9-10); 
3s; Philoc 1. 29 (SC 302: 214); HomCt 2.10 (SC 37: 96). See also Harl Philoc 1.29 (SC 302: 


226-227). For the construal of the exegete as the ‘site’ of God’s Scriptural advent, see Golitzin 
2003: 347-391; Darling Young 2001: 12. See also Pazzini 2009: 187-189. 

20. Philoc 15 (Robinson 70-86). For the delineation of the progress of the believers on the basis of 
the Son’s relation with the Father (‘for us’ transitioning into ‘for the Father’), see Niculescu 
2011: 179-197. For the centrality of the title ‘Son’ among the Christological titles, see Heine: 
2010: 96). 

21. In more emphatically doctrinal terms, the interpreter helps the inquirers to enounce Jesus’ filial 
address to the Father as their own filial address (Orat 10.2 [GCS 2: 320-321]; Orat 15-16 
[GCS 2: 333-338]; 2h; 2e). See also Perrone 2011: 179, 184, 339-349, 395, 463-466, 475-492. 

22. ComJn 1,7, 40 [GCS 4:12]; 1,7, 45 [GCS 4:13]; Princ 4,3,13 [SC 268: 290]. For the 
eschatological liturgy as a form of praise, see Princ 4,3,14 [SC 268: 392-396]; HomNum 11, 5 
[SC 29: 220-221]. A discussion of the liturgical representation of prayer can be found in 
Perrone 2011: 390-391; Niculescu 2009: 121-152. For Origen’s understanding of the ‘eternal 
gospel’, see Keough 2008: 193—226. 
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CHAPTER 18 


THE THREE HYPOSTASES IN 
ORIGEN SALVATION 
TRINITARIANISM 


CHRISTIAN HENGSTERMANN 


INTRODUCTION: DIVINE AND HUMAN FREEDOM IN 
ORIGEN’S SALVATION TRINITARIANISM 


BELIEF in the triune God is at the centre of Origen's Christian philosophy. In 
the preface of his early Alexandrian On First Principles, Origen gives a 
synopsis of the Christian faith, of which he undertakes to give a thorough 
philosophical account based on ‘clear and cogent arguments’ (Princ I praef. 
4). Its first article revolves around the Trinity, the Father ‘who created and 
set in order all things, and who, when nothing existed, caused the universe 
to be’, the Son who, before his advent on earth, “was begotten of the Father 
before every created thing’ to bring about the world on his behalf and the 
Holy Spirit who ‘is united in honour and dignity with the Father and the 
Son’. The second principle is anthropological in character and pertains to 
man’s soul which, Origen holds, ‘will be rewarded according to its deserts 
after its departure from this world’ and which, he adds a few lines later, 
must therefore be ‘possessed of free will’ (Ibid. 4f).! 

Origen's lasting legacy, his historic metaphysics of the soul ‘possessed of 
free will’, which views dynamic freedom, rather than static nature as the 
defining characteristic of reality, is as fundamental to his concept of the 
triune God, his theology, as it is to his notion of man, his anthropology, and 
his view of the historical world, his cosmology.” In the tradition of the 
‘orthodox subordinatianism’ of the Greek and Latin pre-Nicene Fathers, of 
which the comprehensive metaphysics of the Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria marks the crowning achievement, the first principles of Origen’s 


theology of the Trinity are God’s economy in general and his Son’s 


Incarnation in particular? At the fore of his ‘Salvation Trinitarianism’,* 


hence, is the benign self-communication of the Father in the Son’s creation 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit’s economy of salvation which Origen, 
applying to it ‘clear and cogent arguments’ and defining it in the refined 
ontological categories of the new Platonism of his day, expounds in a 
comprehensive cosmological scheme.? Origen’s economic subordinationism 
hinges on the transcendence of the One, the unknowable Father, and the 
Son in his eternal intelligible being and in his becoming in the great variety 
of economic roles which he adopts in the course of salvation history: 
begotten by the first hypostasis in a process beyond time, the second, 
eternally resting with the Father in a unity of will and contemplation, 
becomes the instrument of his work in creation and salvation. Joined by the 
Holy Spirit, the third hypostasis, which the Father creates through him in a 
second timeless inner-Trinitarian process, the Son, in his economic, rather 
than ontological subordination to the first, eventually restores the whole of 
fallen humankind to its original union with the Father, revealing divine 
freedom as the first beginning and its union with man’s free will as the final 
end of reality. 


GOD’S BEGINNING, MIDDLE AND END—TRINITY AND 
SALVATION IN ORIGEN’S TYPOLOGICAL READINGS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT ANGELOPHANIES 


construction manual of the Ark of the Covenant in Exodus that Origen 
derives his comprehensive tripartite scheme of his orthodox Salvation 
Trinitarianism. At the top of his pyramidal ontological scheme, which traces 
the correlative processes of the triune God’s eternal self-communication in 
creation and salvation and humankind’s ever-growing participation in it in 
redemption, resides the Father who is beyond the created mind’s grasp in 
principle. Crucial to Origen’s Trinitarian cosmology is the concept of the 
middle position of the Son and the Holy Spirit who act as mediators 
between its apex, the Father’s transcendent holiness, and its bottom, the 
world of rational creation, whether angelic, human, or demonic. In salvation 


history and, more specifically, in the Incarnation of Christ’s soul, which 
they announce to the Israelites and the Prophet Isaiah in the Father’s 


timeless praise, the two lower hypostases make known the holy being of the 


first to the fallen cosmos.? 


Although Origen singles out the Song of Songs as the key work of 
biblical metaphysics in his celebrated outline of Christian theology in the 
prologue of his commentary on that book (ComCt prol. 3), the Old 
Testament angelophanies, notably the seraphim who are seen in a grand 
vision by the eponymous Prophet of the Book of Isaiah and the cherubim 
which adorn the Ark of the Covenant in Exodus, are as important to his 
Platonic ontology of the triune God. While passing over the Old Testament 
Prophets in the groundwork of Christian theology in his preface to his 
Caesarean Commentary on the Song of Songs, Origen emphasizes their 
significance to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity in one of the early 
Alexandrian books of his Commentary on John. Not only do the Prophets, 
as 1s universally recognized, announce the coming of Christ, but they also 
offer unique insight into the godhead itself, which indeed is on a par with 
the teachings of the Apostles themselves: 


And it may be that the prophetic testimonies not only proclaim the Christ who will come, nor 
teach us this and nothing else, but that they teach much theology. It may be possible to learn 
about the relationship of the Father to the Son and of the Son to the Father through the things 
which the prophets announce about him, no less than from the apostles who describe the 
greatness of the Son of God. (ComJn II 34, 205) 


Even more profuse is his praise in the later Caesarean Contra Celsum in 
which the Prophets take pride of place in his refutation of his adversary’s 
critique of Christianity. In his endeavour to prove the general superiority of 
the Bible’s philosophy to the whole of the pagan tradition, Origen cites 
Isaiah as an epitome of the Holy Writ’s nonpareil depth in both morals and 
metaphysics. His prophetic asceticism by far surpasses the good life of 
Greek ethics, and the account of his vision of God delineates a metaphysics 
which even eclipses Plato’s celebrated Second Letter with its historic 
depiction of a three-part godhead. Far from assuming the pagan and 
Christian philosophies of religion to be at odds, Origen expressly credits the 
Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel with having forestalled the major attainment of 
the Platonism of his day, namely a tripartite notion of the divine: I could 
quote the statements about the seraphim, as they are called by the Hebrews, 


described by Isaiah as hiding the face and the feet of God, and about what 
are called cherubim, which Ezekiel portrayed, and of their shapes, as it 
were, of the way in which God is said to be carried upon the cherubim. 
Origen (CCels VI 18) cites the relevant passage in full: ‘All things centre in 


the King of all, and are for his sake, and he is the cause of all that is g00d.’’ 
However, so sublime is this pinnacle of the Bible’s theistic metaphysics that 
he refuses to share its true meaning with a reader of a polemical work such 
as the Contra Celsum, who may not be worthy of its hidden deeper 
meaning. 

Several years earlier, Origen had already devoted two exegetical sketches 
to Isaiah’s venerable vision in his foundational philosophical work On First 
Principles. Readily acknowledging his debt to a pre-existing Jewish- 
Christian tradition of interpretation, the first outline, which has come down 
to us both in Justinian’s Greek and Rufinus’ Latin, gives a first précis of his 
Trinitarian reading which revolves around the knowledge of the Father, 
whose ‘face’ and ‘feet’ are concealed even from the angelic mind’s eye, ‘in 
the midst’, that is, in the Son and the Holy Spirit: 


And my Hebrew master used to say that the two seraphim, which are described in Isaiah as 
having six wings each and as crying one to another and saying: ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts’, were to be understood to mean the only-begotten Son of God and the Holy Spirit. And 
we ourselves think that the expression in the song of Habakkuk, ‘In the midst of the two animals 
thou shalt be known’ should be understood to refer to Christ and the Holy Spirit. 


Since the Son and the Holy Spirit alone know ‘the beginning and the end 
of all things’ (Princ IV 3,14), typologically represented by the Father’s face 
and feet, respectively, they are the only ‘cause of our knowledge of God the 
Father’, revealing it to consummate souls like Isaiah’s, as they wish: ‘For as 
it is said of the Son that “no one knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to 
whom the Son willeth to reveal him”, so in the same way does the apostle 
speak of the Holy Spirit; “God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit: for 
the Spirit searcheth all things, even the deep things of God” ’ (Princ 13,4). 

Origen’s detailed typological exegesis in the later Caesarean Homilies on 
Isaiah, of which no fewer than three, a third of the corpus which has been 
preserved in a tendentious Latin translation by Jerome, are wholly or in 
substantial parts devoted to Isaiah's vision of the triune God, provides 
ample evidence for the author’s audacious claim that the Old Testament 
narrative outranks even Plato’s Second Letter. In defiance of Aristotle’s 


‘unmoved mover’, Origen refers the ‘beginning’ and ‘end’ symbolized by 
the Father’s face and feet to ‘God’s motion’ whose first ‘principles’ and 
final ‘purposes’ no created being, with the possible exception of the higher 
ranks of the angelic realm, can ever hope to fathom: 


It is impossible to find God’s beginning. Nowhere can you grasp the beginning of God’s motion 
— I do not say ‘you’, but neither anyone nor anything that is. Only the Saviour and the Holy 
Spirit who have always been with God, see his face, and so, perhaps, do the angels who 
constantly see both the face of the Father who is in the heavens and the beginnings of his works. 
In the same way, however, the seraphim also conceal the feet from man, as it is impossible to 
tell what the last things are like. (HomlIs 4,1) 


With God’s face and feet, the beginning and the end of his work, concealed 
from all but the highest of the rational beings, only his body or the ‘middle’ 
is visible to the frail human mind’s eye. God's body or ‘middle’, of which it 
is an Old Testament type, is the created world or ‘that which is’ (HomIs 1,2) 
and, more significantly, its history in which the Father makes himself 
known to humankind in his benign self-communication in the Son and the 
Holy Spirit: “That which we see — if indeed we allow that we see anything 
at all — is the middle. We are ignorant of what was before the world, though 
there was something before the world. Nor can we know for certain what 
will follow after the world, though there will be something after the “world” 
(Homls 4,1). Hence, it is only ‘in the midst’, that is, in the Son and the Holy 
Spirit’s economy of salvation, that the Father and the beginning and end of 
his motion may be known. 

Further substantiating his assertion that the Old Testament metaphysics 
forestalled Plato’s, Origen applies the latter’s five megista gene to the 
Trinity to give a philosophical account of the Father’s self-revelation in the 
Trishagion, the chief testimony of the two subordinated hypostases’ role as 
his cosmic middle (See Plato, Soph. 254E-255E. Not surprisingly, Plato’s 
five megista gene, especially those of ‘identity’ and ‘difference’, played a 
key role in the shaping of the Christian philosophy of the Trinity.? As is 
intimated by the Old Testament angels’ three pairs of wings, the Trinity’s 
consummate intelligible ‘being’ is both characterized by ‘motion’ and ‘rest’. 
Thus, while the Son and the Spirit are at rest in their timeless union with the 
Father, to which they owe their exclusive knowledge about the origin and 
ends of his work, they are in motion when choosing to share it with the 
spatio-temporal world: ‘Thus, they stand and move’; Origen introduces his 
categorical distinction with great conceptual care. ‘They stand with God 


and they move when disclosing God. For you must understand that they veil 
his face and his feet. They do not move that which is veiled, nor do they 
veil that which flies’ (HomIs 1,2 [my italics]). Besides the categories of 
'rest' and ‘motion’, which correspond to the triune God's ‘being’ in itself 
and in its creative and providential work, respectively, those of ‘identity’ 
and ‘difference’ are as vital to Origen’s metaphysics of the Trishagion. 
Thus, for one thing, the three divine persons are all ‘holy’ with the lower 
hypostases deriving their ‘holiness’ from the Father: ‘It is from the original 
holy one’, Origen explains in a passage suppressed by Jerome, but 
preserved by Theophilus, 


that the seraphim are granted participation in holiness, and the one shouts to the other: “Holy, 
holy, holy” ’ (Theophilus, Tract.). For another, the two lower hypostases, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, both share the identity of the same economic role and are separated by the difference of 
their uniquely individual insight into the one godhead and its historical revelation in Christ: 
While the Son and the Holy Spirit are one in their joint praise of the Father, they differ in that 
they both possess their own understanding of the incarnation of the Father’s original holiness in 
the Christ soul, which their Trishagion announces to the prophet’s virtuous soul. Hence, as 
sanctity in person, the Holy Spirit, Origen insists, is the only one who can grasp its incarnation 
in Christ, ‘as befits the worth of this affair’. Similarly, being the hypostasis who becomes one 
with Jesus’ immaculate soul, the Son alone may truly grasp ‘that God’s holiness becomes flesh. 
(Homls 4,1) 


However, the Trinity’s self-revelation in the Trishagion is not only 
‘purely intellectual speech’, in which, Origen makes clear to avoid any 
anthropomorphistic misunderstanding, the Son and the Spirit express to one 
another their knowledge about the Father’s holy being in strictly nonverbal 
intellectual communication, but as much ‘a confession instrumental to all 
beings’ salvation’ (Homls 1,2), announcing as it does that the ‘whole earth’ 
will eventually be ‘full of his [i.e. God's] glory’ (Isa. 6:3). Its chief contents 
are the Father’s will for universal salvation and its fulfilment in Christ’s 
historic coming and the world’s subsequent sanctification. In Origen’s 
tripartite scheme, the Son’s Incarnation marks the pivotal middle of the 
Father’s salvific motion in which the Son and the Spirit, moving and 
fulfilling the same function in their different economic roles, share their 
knowledge about the Father’s unknowable being gained in their eternal rest 
with humankind. It is with particular metaphysical rigour that Origen, in a 
lengthy excursus on the cherubim adorning the Israelites’ Ark of the 
Covenant in his Caesarean Commentary on Romans (ComRm III 8), 
supplements his salvation cosmology of the triune God’s beginning, middle, 


and end. At its centre, quite literally, dwells Christ whom the Ark’s 
propitiatory reveals as the true middle of the Trinity and humankind’s 
common salvation history. The fact that the two cherubim to the left and 
right of Christ, the true propitiatory, look at each other points to the Son and 
the Holy Spirit’s unity, as they dutifully fulfil their middle role and confer 
upon Christ’s human soul the divinity of the knowledge of the Father to 
which they alone, as is intimated by the etymology of their Hebrew name 
which means ‘fullness of knowledge’ (ComRm III 5) have access: ‘Both 
cherubim are also said to be facing each other over this blessed soul, by 
which fact an understanding of divinity, united and harmonious with [the 
soul], is infused by the Son of God and the Holy Spirit’ (ComRm III 5). The 
details on the Ark’s material and those on its exact measures provided in the 
Old Testament construction manual are both symbolic representations of 
Christ, the true middle between God’s holiness and man’s sinfulness. Thus, 
the purity of the gold of which the Ark is to be made denotes Christ’s 
immaculate morality, which makes his soul capable of receiving the fullness 
of the Son and the Spirit’s divinity. Its prescribed length of two and a half 
cubits which literally lies midway between the numbers three, the numerical 
symbol of the triune God’s perfection, and two, a representation of the 
sinful world's division, discloses Christs middle nature, as he 
communicates the Father's holiness, which he has received from the Son 
and the Spirit, to the whole of rational creation: ‘It says therefore that the 
length of the propitiatory is two cubits and a half and it is one and half in 
width. But if it is proper to be bold in such matters, in view of the fact that 
the same Apostle says about Christ that “he is the mediator between God 
and men", it seems to me that this soul is intermediate between God and 
man' (ComRm III 5). Nor is the propitiatory's width of one and a half cubits 
without a secret typological meaning. Again emulating Plato's ontology and 
the Old Academy doctrine of ideal numbers which serve as the principles of 
the spatio-temporal world, Origen views the Christ soul as the economic 
space into which the simple holiness of the Father expands in its salvific 
motion in the Son and the Holy Spirit: * Yet also its increased width is said 
to be one and half cubits, departing indeed from its single and unique status, 
yet not completely sinking down to the number two, which is sometimes 
appointed even for unclean things. [ ... | The length signifies that which 
pertains to God and is associated with the Trinity; the width signifies that he 


abides among men who customarily go along the wide and spacious road’ 
(ComRm III 5). 

The knowledge of the beginning and the end of the holy Father's motion 
in his self-communication in the Son and the Spirit in the vast economic 
space and time of Christ's soul, the triune God's true middle, is at the core 
of Origen's theology of the Trinity, as it is expounded in his foundational 
philosophical writings of his Alexandrian youth and his mature biblical 
commentaries and systematic treatises of the Caesarean period. 


DIVINE FREEDOM AS CREATION AND SALVATION— THE 
THREE HYPOSTASES IN ORIGEN’S METAPHYSICS OF 
SALVATION HISTORY 


To hen and ho on—The Father’s Unbegotten 
Freedom as Unity and Being 


In several extant Caesarean homilies, Origen, drawing on his earlier 
definitional work in his Alexandrian Treatise of Freewill, applies the 
concept of freedom to the apex of his ontological scheme, the Father as the 
wholly simple first principle of intelligible and empirical being. (Cf. Princ 
M, 1-5, where Origen, following his doxographical stoic source, defines 
human freedom as a species of motion. Like man’s autexousion, God’s is a 
movement whose cause is reason and will. Positing a divine motion as a 
key principle of his ontology of the biblical economy of salvation, Origen is 
at pains throughout to give a philosophical account of the Father’s intellect 
and will. ‘God’s motion’, whose ‘beginning’ and ‘end’ the Son and the 
Spirit disclose in the ‘middle’ of his creation and providence, originates in 
the ‘unbegotten freedom’ of the Father who freely makes himself known to 
humankind in his benign self-communication in creation and salvation 
history. Origen uses the term in HomEx 4,1 and HomLev 16,6 without 
providing any further explanation. (So far, there have only been a few brief 
notes on Origen’s concept of the Father’s absolute freedom, the most 
systematically important one being that by Kobusch (1992). There is also an 


illuminating chapter on Origen’s concept of divine freedom in Maurial 
(1856)). The Father is the first cause of the whole of reality, the Old 
Testament av (Exod. 3:14) in whom all the created beings come to share in 
creation (On the systematic significance attaching to God’s chief biblical 
name in Origen’s doctrine of the first of the three divine hypostases, see 
Nautin [1978]). As such, Origen reasons, he cannot be a divisible body, but 
must be an incorporeal substance ‘completely one and absolutely simple’ 
(ComJn I 20,119) as its single parts would otherwise take temporal and 
logical precedence over the first beginning: ‘God therefore must not be 
thought to be any kind of body, nor to exist in a body, but to be a simple 
intellectual existence, admitting in himself of no addition whatever, so that 
he cannot be believed to have in himself a more or a less, but is Unity, or if 
I may so say, Oneness throughout, and the mind and fount from which 
originates all intellectual existence’ (Princ I 1,6). 

Quoting or paraphrasing with approval the time-honoured theological 
formula of Plato's Republic in several places in his extant work, Origen 
places the Father ‘beyond thought and being’ (Plato, Rep. VI 509b9 is 
partially quoted or alluded to e.g. in CCels VI 64; VII 38,1f.; Common XIII 
21,123). While transcending the whole of complex reality, whether 
intelligible or empirical, as its simple ‘fount’, the Father, as the highest of 
all intellectual beings, nevertheless possesses consummate self-knowledge. 
(Despite his Neoplatonic scheme of a first and a second One, Origen, as is 
argued convincingly by Williams (1987), does not deny his first principle its 
character as an intellect). However, the problems come to haunt him in his 
metaphysics of the Son and the latter’s comprehension of the simple first 
intellect. In a late Caesarean book of his Commentary on John, Origen goes 
to some length to reflect upon the first One’s inner subjectivity and self- 
contemplation in whose nonpareil perfection he follows Aristotle in viewing 
the source of his eternal bliss: ‘We must say’, Origen writes tentatively after 
characterizing his own metaphysical speculation as both ‘presumptuous and 
beyond our ability’, ‘that he is gladdened with a certain ineffable 
satisfaction, gladness, and joy, and that he is pleased with himself and 
rejoices’ (ComJn XXXII 28, 349f). However, while, paradoxically, God, in 
himself, is resplendent light, encompassing in his intellect both his own 
wholly simple substance and the multiplicity of the intelligible and 
empirical words, he is, for man, hidden in impenetrable darkness, as his 
complete simplicity and the radiance of his perfect intellect make any 


knowledge of his nature on the part of the soul’s discursive intellect 
impossible in principle. Forestalling his great disciple Gregory of Nyssa, 
Origen, in ComJn II 28,172, seems to view the infinity of God’s being, 
which no human mind can ever hope to grasp, as the reason for the 
‘darkness’ which God, according to Psalm 17, ‘made his hiding-place’: 


For if someone should perceive the mass of speculations about God, and the mass of knowledge 
which is incomprehensible to human nature, and to other creatures too, perhaps except Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, he will know how darkness surrounds God, insofar as we know no word 
rich enough to be worthy of him. ‘He made his hiding-place’ in this darkness when he ordained 
that the things which are infinite about himself be unknown. 


“We assert’, Origen states categorically, ‘that in truth he is 
incomprehensible and immeasurable’ (Princ I 1,5; on the apophatic strain in 
Origen's theology, see also Ricken [1992]). 

However, creation and salvation, the two principal motions in which the 
unknowable Father, according to Origen’s typological exegesis of Isaiah’s 
vision, makes himself known to humankind, reveal his ‘unbegotten 
freedom’ to be a demiurgical ‘freedom of love’ (HomGen 7,4) which 
chooses to share the fullness of its simple intellectual being. In the vein of 
Plato’s second type of theology and Aristotle’s concept of immutable divine 
perfection and reality, Origen espouses a strict theological actualism which 
forbids any change whatsoever to occur in the godhead. However, contrary 
especially to Aristotle’s rational theology, divine actuality, in his Salvation 
Trinitarianism, denotes not contemplative rest, but rather active motion, as 
God, by nature, cannot but be ‘creator’ and ‘governor’. There being no 
change whatsoever in God, the Father, Origen insists, has never been 
without a creation to care for in benign providence: 


Now as one cannot be a father apart from having a son, nor a lord apart from holding a 
possession or a slave, so we cannot even call God almighty if there are none over whom he can 
exercise his power. Accordingly, to prove that God is almighty we must assume the existence of 
the universe. For if anyone would have it that certain ages, or periods of time, or whatever he 
cares to call them, elapsed during which the present creation did not exist, he would 
undoubtedly prove that in those ages or periods God was not almighty, but that he afterwards 
became almighty from the time when he began to have creatures over whom he could exercise 
power. Thus God will apparently have experienced a kind of progress, for there can be no doubt 
that it is better for him to be almighty than not to be so. (Princ 12,10) 


It is in ‘God’s motion’ that the incorporeal ov of the Old Testament and 
the transcendent Év xai àmAoUv of the new Platonism, leaving the 


impenetrable darkness of his oneness, are revealed as both the creative 
origin of being and the providential cause of unity in the individual soul and 
the world at large. Accordingly, Origen, throughout his biblical rereading of 
Plato’s ‘second sailing’, his doctrine of the intelligible principles and ideas, 
views the incorporeality of the biblical &v and the philosophical šv not as 
static being, but as dynamic power. As a 'simple intellectual existence', he 
points out, aligning Platonic ontology and biblical economy, the Father 
performs his every act and motion without any impediment whatsoever: 
‘Accordingly that simple and wholly intellectual existence can admit no 
delay or hesitation in any of its movements or operations; for if it did so, the 
simplicity of its divine nature would appear to be in some degree limited 
and impeded by such an addition, and that which is the first principle of all 
things would be found to be composite and diverse, and would be many and 
not one.' (Princ I 1,6). It is against this general backdrop of his ontology of 
divine being as unimpeded economic power that Origen interprets the 
Bible's many divine names as designations of the countless special aspects 
of his salvific motion, be it ‘consuming fire’ and ‘light’ which denote the 
Father's redemptive work in moral purgation and intellectual illumination, 
or ‘spirit? which marks him as the source of man's truth and life in the 
existential proper senses of the words (cf. the treatises on God as wholly 
incorporeal light and spirit in ComJn XIII 21,123—150 and Princ I 1, 1-6). 
(On Origen's highly original contribution to the Greeks' metaphysics of 
light, from which he diverges significantly in a number of aspects, see 
Dillon (1990). On his concept of divine spirit and its place in the history of 
this term, see Blanc (1985)). 

However, the light in which man may eventually come to perceive him 
and the spirit and truth in which he eventually addresses his prayers to him 
is the Son as the Father's middle: as ‘Wisdom’, ‘Word’, and ‘Truth’, he is 
the first cause of his *unbegotten freedom’, while, as ‘Way’, he is the vast 
middle extending between the original Creation and its Fall and the 
eventual restitution of all things in the fullness of the Father's glory. 


ONE HYPOSTASIS AND MANY EPINOIAI—THE SON AS 
THE BEGINNING AND MIDDLE OF DivINE MOTION 


Sophia, Logos and Aletheia: The Son's Hypostasis 
as the Beginning of the Father's Creation 


In his metaphysically dense exegesis of the prologue of John's Gospel, the 
most demanding of the four and the chief source of his account of the 
relationship between the first and the second divine hypostases, Origen 
follows Prov. 8:22 and identifies the ‘beginning’ in John 1:1 with the 
Father's ‘Wisdom’ which he ‘created [ ... ] as the beginning of his ways for 
his works’ (ComJn I 17,101. On the following, see my earlier briefer 
discussion in Hengstermann [2011b]. Besides the general literature on 
Origen's concept of the triune God, in which it figures prominently, there 
are a number of excellent in-depth analyses of Origen's exegesis of John's 
prologue, notably by René Cadiou [1935]; Heine [1993] Bruns [2011]; and 
O'Leary [2011 |). In accordance with the general economic outlook of his 
Salvation Trinitarianism, the Father's creative ‘Wisdom’ is born, not from 
his nature, but his will. His will, whose fulfilment in the fullness of his 
glory is prophesied in the Trishagion and prayed for in the Lord's Prayer, is 
the ‘sufficient’ cause of the filial hypostasis: 


For if *all things that the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise', then in this very fact 
that the Son does all things just as the Father does, the Father's image is reproduced in the Son, 
whose birth from the Father is as it were an act of his will proceeding from the mind. And on 
this account my own opinion is that an act of the Father's will ought to be sufficient to ensure 
the existence of what he wills; for in willing he uses no other means than that which is produced 
by the deliberations of his will. It is in this way, then, that the existence of the Son also is 


begotten by him.? (Princ I 2,6) 


It is through his own unconditional openness to the Father's goodness, 
then, that the Son, by dint of his will, comes to share in his nature, 
becoming the first invisible image of his simple substance. ‘But it is only 
the Son', Origen explains in one of his most detailed depictions of his 
metaphysics of divine will, *who has comprehended the complete will of 
God and does it, for which reason he is also his image’ (ComJn XIII 


36,230). Closely aligning the Son’s historical kinesis with his eternal ousia 
as the Father’s first image, he likens the second hypostasis to a mirror in 
which the actions of the first are reflected: 


And when wisdom is called the *unspotted mirror’ of the Father's power and working, she 
would have us understand her nature to be like the image reflected in a mirror, which moves and 
acts in correspondence with the movements and actions of him who looks into the mirror, not 
deviating from them in any way whatever. So too the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the wisdom of 
God, speaks of himself when he says, “works which the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son 
in like manner’ (Jn 5:19); and again, ‘the Son can do nothing of himself, but what he hath seen 
the Father doing.’ (Princ I 2,11) 


Still, although the Son is a product of the paternal will, the principle of 
the triune godhead, his existence is neither arbitrary nor contingent, but 
rendered necessary by the very concept of the Christian God. If God, as 
Scripture teaches, is a ‘Father’, there has never been a time when he either 
lacked the will or the ability to bring forth a son. Hence, his birth is an 
eternal process completely transcending time. While, strictly speaking, no 
temporal category whatsoever applies to the inner-Trinitarian process, the 
Son’s coming-to-be may best be said to occur at a never-ending present 
moment, which, Origen goes on to explain, using a technical term from 
stoic cosmology, stretches out with the whole of time: 


It is, however, when God, with whom it is always ‘today’, says to him, ‘You are my Son, today 
have I begotten you.’ There is no evening of God possible and, I think no morning, but the time, 
if I may put it this way, which is coextensive with his unoriginated and eternal life, is today for 
him, the day in which the son has been begotten. Consequently, neither the beginning nor the 
day of his generation is to be found. (ComJn I 29,204) 


As well as being timeless, the inner-Trinitarian process in which the Son 
is given birth by the Father’s will is strictly sui generis. Despite the Bible’s 
biological metaphor, it is strictly incorporeal and, thus, wholly unlike either 
a human or an animal birth, nor does it involve any division of the Father’s 
simple incorporeal substance (Princ I 2,4). 

The inner-Trinitarian self-communication is conceived of along the 
Neoplatonic lines of the principles of undiminished giving and creative 
contemplation. Thus, the Father ‘first’ imparts the fullness of his simple 
being to the Son which the latter ‘then’ comes to contemplate as the formal 
cause of his own complex nature. In a Christological reading of the psalm 
verse ‘My heart hath belched forth a good word’, Origen, with 
characteristic attention to linguistic detail, comments on the Hebrew poet’s 


striking choice of words: ‘But as in belching some hidden wind makes its 
way out into the world, so it may be that the Father does not withhold the 
truths which he contemplates, but belches them forth, producing their form 
in the Word; and for this reason the Word is called the image of the invisible 
God’ (ComJn I 38,283). Rejecting a manifestly misguided literalist reading 
which ascribes a corporeal heart to the incorporeal first hypostasis, Origen 
interprets both the Father’s ‘heart’ and the ‘good Word’ in the light of his 
Trinitarian scheme of divine motion. Thus, the heart is the Father’s 
‘intellectual and purposeful power concerning the universe’, his 
hegemonicon, whose intentions, the world’s salvation in the fullness of his 
glory announced in the Trishagion, are communicated to the Son. Fulfilling 
his Father’s will and mirroring his every motion, the Son, in turn, 
contemplates his simple nature, literally ‘drawing the godhead into himself’ 
(ComJn II 2,16). As in a prism that refracts the light into its different 
colours, the Son, receiving the Father's divinity and contemplating it, is 
constituted as ‘Wisdom’ in which the ‘truths’ of the Father's own vision of 
his transcendent ‘simple intellectual existence’, the principles of his first 
motion in Creation, assume a distinct form and shape in the one/many of 
the intelligible world which encompasses in itself in its timeless self- 
reflection the principles and ideas of the whole of reality. As Origen points 
out in a series of definitions, the Son’s original hypostasis is ‘a system of 
ideas’ (ComJn II 18,126) or, more precisely, ‘the structure of the 
contemplation and thoughts of all things’ (ComJn I 19,111). His, then, is ‘an 
incorporeal existence comprised of the various ideas which embrace the 
principles of the universe, an existence’, which, Origen adds to highlight 
the abstract second hypostasis’ character as a conscious subject endowed 
with both thought and action, ‘is living and animate, as it were’ (ComJn I 
34,244). 

It is ‘Word’, the Son's second original title, which reveals the hypostasis 
of ‘Wisdom’, the Son's rest with the Father, to be identical with his creative 
motion as the cause of the latter's ‘unbegotten freedom’. While ‘Wisdom’ 
denotes the Son's timeless contemplative rest with the Father, "Word" 
designates his eternal creative motion: *it is wisdom which is understood, 
on the one hand, taken in relation to the structure of the contemplation and 
thoughts of all things, but it is the Word which is received taken in relation 
to the communication of the things which have been contemplated to 
spiritual beings' (ComJn I 19,111). Subsisting as the middle between God's 


simplicity and the world’s diversity, which his substance comprises in itself, 
the Son acts both as the efficient and the formal cause of Creation at the 
behest of his Father: ‘And we should add that having created, so to speak, 
ensouled wisdom’, Origen briefly summarizes the close union between the 
Father’s inner- and extra-Trinitarian creative movement, ‘he left her to hand 
over, from the types which were in her, to things existing and to matter, the 
actual emergence of them, their moulding and their forms’ (ComJn 115). 
Besides the world at large, the ‘Word’, more specifically, both creates the 
other rational beings and imparts to them the paternal godhead which he 
himself is the first to contemplate, thus serving them as the source of their 
divinity: 

To be sure, his ‘firstborn of every creature,’ inasmuch as he was the first to be with God and has 

drawn divinity into himself, is more honoured than the other gods beside him (of whom God is 

God as it is said, ‘The God of gods, the Lord has spoken, and he has called the earth’). It was by 


his ministry that they became gods, for he drew from God that they might be deified, sharing 
ungrudgingly also with them according to his goodness. (ComJn II 2,17) 


However, the Son creates them in his image only, leaving it to them to 
attain 'the perfection of God's likeness' by the effort of their own free will: 
"The purpose of this was that man should acquire it for himself by his own 
earnest efforts to imitate God, so that while the possibility of attaining 
perfection was given to him in the beginning through the honour of the 
“image”, he should in the end through the accomplishment of these works 
obtain for himself the perfect “likeness” ' (Princ III 6,1. Cf. also HomGen 
1,13; ComJn XX 22,182f.). Whereas the image, that is, the original 
participation in the Logos to which the logika owe their knowledge of good 
and evil, is part of their creation in the beginning, the likeness to which 
each and every logikon is called on to aspire in its own motion of moral 
action and theoretical reflection is the final end of their very existence: ‘For 
the Creator granted to the minds created by him the power of free and 
voluntary movement, in order that the good that was in them might become 
their own, since it was preserved by their own will’ (Princ II 9,2). While 
creation, hence, originates in the Father’s ‘unbegotten freedom’ and its first 
principle, the Son as Wisdom and Word, its end is man’s free will, whose 
‘voluntary movement’ towards the ‘likeness’, caused and aided throughout 
by the Son, is the chief purpose of the triune God’s motion in his benign 
self-communication. Again, the difference between ‘Wisdom’ and ‘Word’ 
being solely conceptual, there is no progress in time from the former’s self- 


vision, divine subjectivity, to the latter’s self-communication, divine 
creativity. Hence, Sophia has never been either without Logos or the Logika 
with which the Son unbegrudgingly shares his divinity in creating them in 
his own image and constantly calling on them to attain to his likeness and 
the intellectual vision of the Father which constitutes his own very being. 
The fourth evangelist, Origen notes, expresses the unity of divine self- 
contemplation and creation with admirable precision as he makes clear that 
the word did not come to be in the beginning: ‘The Word was not made “in 
the beginning,” however, for there was no time when the beginning’, which, 
in Origen’s metaphysics is identical with ‘Wisdom’, ‘was without the Word, 
wherefore it is said, “In the beginning was the Word” ’ (ComJn II 19,130). 

It is in the context of his extensive philosophical exegesis of the 
Johannine title of ‘Word’ as well that Origen seeks to fend off two 
apparently widespread misunderstandings. Firstly, ‘Word’, contrary to 
common opinion, is neither the Son’s sole name nor, as many are inclined 
to believe, self-explanatory. Rather, though one of the most sublime of the 
Son’s original attributes, it is one of many titles whose metaphysical 
contents, his creative agency in the self-communication of the godhead, are 
logically dependent upon the earlier ‘Wisdom’ (Cf. ComJn I 24,151; I 
36,26). Secondly, and more significantly, he is not merely ‘an expression of 
the Father occurring in syllables’ (ComJn I 24,151), but an ‘ensouled’ agent. 
Depriving the Son of any existence of its own, this crudely literalist position 
amounts to a docetism to which Origen, in his censure, opposes a formal 
definition of divine hypostasis: 


And in accordance with this view, if we inquire of them carefully, they do not give him 
substance (hypostasin) nor do they elucidate his essence (ousian). I do not yet mean that it is 
this or that, but in what manner he has essence. For it is impossible for anyone to understand a 
proclaimed word to be a son. Let them declare to us that God the Word is such a word, having 
life in himself, and either is not separated from the Father and, in accordance with this position, 
does not subsist nor is he a son, or is both separated and invested with substance (ousiomenon) 
(ComJn I 24, 151-152. On Origen’s theological use of the term, cf. above all Hammerstaedt 
[1991]). 


Carefully exposing the aporias of his anonymous opponents’ position, 
Origen insists upon the Son’s separate existence, his ousia or hypostasis, 
between which terms he does not yet distinguish. Thus, the Son possesses 
an individual existence which, though derived from the Father’s godhead 
and consisting in its eternal contemplation, must not be modalistically 


conflated with his. To bring home this crucial aspect of his theology of the 
Trinity, Origen further highlights that the Son, being neither a mere word 
uttered by the Father nor an idea conceived in his mind, is endowed with his 
‘own individuality’ (idian perigraphen). Tellingly, Origen substantiates his 
position with an economic argument: the Son, as is evidenced by the divine 
‘powers’ which he not only is, but which he has, is a moral agent ‘living by 
himself’? (ComJn 139,291). 

However, the existence of a ‘second God’ acting on behalf of the first in 
creation and redemption threatens to undermine Christian monotheism in 
the view of the Christian hoi polloi As a consequence, many either adopt 
modalism which takes away from the Son a distinct hypostasis of his own 
or subscribe to a proto-Arian position in which the second hypostasis, 
though an individual, is bereft of its divine nature: ‘They either deny that 
the individual nature of the Son is other than that of the Father by 
confessing him to be God whom they refer to as ‘Son’ in name at least, or 
they deny the divinity of the Son and make his individual nature and 
essence as an individual to be different from the Father’ (ComJn II 2,16). As 
against these two misconceptions, Origen, in his doctrine of the Son’s 
eternal generation, carefully steers a middle course between modalism and 
tritheism. Thus, the Son, while participating in the Father and literally 
‘drawing’ his ‘divinity into himself’ in his eternal contemplation, is also an 
individual hypostasis endowed with moral will and vision both within the 
eternal godhead and without. Again, it is the fourth evangelist who, in 
Origen’s account, recapitulates the Bible’s metaphysics of the first and 
second hypostases with admirable succinctness. In the prologue of his 
Gospel, John, Origen points out, deliberately designates the Father as 6 0£óq 
and the Son as sós only. While 02óg expresses the two hypostases’ 
common essence, originating in the Father and contemplated by the Son, 
the article and the lack thereof point to their relationship of participated 
paradigm and participating image, respectively (ComJn II 2f.,13-33). 
Besides their original unity in will, the two first hypostases, thus, share a 
close union in being which is consequent on the Son mirroring the Father in 
his every action and thought. Following the fourth evangelist’s logic of the 
subtle distinction between ó sóc, the Father, and 0góc, the Son, Origen 
time and again stresses the ontic unity of the first two hypostases’ substance 
arising from their agreement in economic will and act. Thus, both the Father 
and the Son are goodness. However, whereas the Father, in his will for 


creation and universal salvation, is ‘goodness itself” (Princ I 2,13), the Son, 
‘the image of goodness’, is not one, but ‘many good things’ with his 
original hypostasis, ‘Wisdom’, being the very epitome of the countless 
goods which he imparts to humankind in creation and salvation alike 
(ComJn I 10, 52; cf. ibid. I 10,60). Likewise, both the first and the second 
hypostases are intelligible light endowed with perfect intellectual vision 
both of themselves and, possibly, of one another. Still, the Father, as 
oneness, is a light that transcends the one-many of being and thought, as 
opposed to the complex light of the latter, his Son, who enters the world in 
Creation and salvation, eventually even actively engaging the forces of 
darkness after the Christ soul's Incarnation. In the Incarnation of Christ's 
soul he inevitably become tainted with it in the process. However, so close 
is their union throughout that the first hypostasis can never be without the 
other. If ‘God is light’ (1 John 1:5) indeed, as Origen subjects the Bible’s 
Christological metaphors to metaphysical scrutiny, there must have always 
been the corresponding ‘brightness of God's glory, and the express image of 
his substance' (Heb. 1:3) in which the light manifests itself to others: *The 
only-begotten Son, therefore, is the brightness of this light, proceeding from 
God without separation, as brightness from light, and lightening the whole 
creation’ (Princ I 2,7; cf. ibid. I 2,10). Hence, the Son, born ‘from the 
Father's substance’, shares the latter's divine nature and is indeed ‘of one 
being' with him. While rejecting the expression 'one in being' in ComJn X 
246 because of its modalist implications, Origen does hold that the Son 
proceeds ‘from the Father's substance’ (FragJn 9 and ComRm IV 10). 
(Though suspected of being a later orthodox revision by Hanson (1977), the 
latter two certainly reflect the core of Origen's doctrine of the Son's eternal 
birth, whether the exact wording is his or the catenist's and translator's. The 
same applies to Origen's possible use of the word homoousios in a fragment 
of his otherwise lost Commentary on Hebrews preserved in Pamphylus’ 
Apology. Generally regarded as a later Rufinian addition, it likewise reflects 
Origenian teaching and may even be genuine. See the doubts about its 
Origenian use in de Faye (1928) III 116 and especially Hanson (1972), and 
a direct rejoinder in Edwards (1998)). 

The question of the Father and the Son's unity receives a more extensive 
treatment in Origen's analysis of another of the second hypostasis' original 
titles. ‘Truth’ unites the introspective meaning of ‘Wisdom’, namely self- 
contemplation within the Trinity, and the creative aspect of ‘Word’, that is, 


its self-communication without, also briefly recapitulating its beginning or 
principle, the Father’s will and freedom, and its end and purpose, which is 
man’s moral decision and participation in the Son: ‘And the only-begotten 
is truth since, according to the will of the Father, he has embraced the whole 
principle of the universe with all clarity, and, insofar as he is truth, he has 
shared it with each one as he deserves’ (ComJn I 27,186). The extent of the 
Father’s vision with which the Son is endowed as ‘Truth’ has a direct 
bearing on the relationship between the two divine hypostases. 
Notwithstanding their close union, there appear to be aspects in the inner 
vision of the wholly one and simple Father to which not even the Son, as 
the one-many of his Wisdom, seems privy. Origen’s ontological concept of 
truth, which views ‘true’ as a predicate not of propositions, but of 
paradigmatic intelligible being, might seem to require the Son’s vision to 
include everything so that his contemplation, by inference, must encompass 
the Father’s being as well: 


And should any one enquire whether all that the Father knows, according to the depth of his 
riches and his wisdom and his knowledge, is known to our Saviour also, and should he, 
imagining that he will thereby glorify the Father, show that some things known to the Father are 
unknown to the Son, although he might have an equal share of the other apprehensions of the 
unbegotten God, we must remind him that it is from his being the truth that he is Saviour and 
add that if he is the truth complete, then there is nothing true which he does not know. Truth 
must not limp for the want of the things which, according to those persons, are known to the 
Father only. Or else let it be shown that some things are known to which the name of truth does 
not apply, but which are above the truth. (ComJn I 27,187) 


While evidently first inclining to the view that ‘Truth’, by definition, must 
not ‘limp’ and lack the insight into anything, Origen eventually tends to 
endorse the notion that the Father, the Neoplatonic Ev kai amAovdv, is indeed 
beyond the highest intellect, that is, truth and the totality of being which the 
Son, as Wisdom, comprises in himself and, as Word, communicates to the 
whole of rational creation. “Now to the extent that God, the Father of the 
truth,’ he points out unequivocally in another early Alexandrian book of his 
Commentary on John, ‘is more than, and greater than, the truth and, being 
the Father of wisdom, is greater than and surpasses wisdom, to this extent 
he transcends being ‘true light" (ComJn II 23,151). In one of the Caesarean 
books, Origen even proposes a cosmological two-part analogy according to 
which the Father, the world’s beginning and end, is as far removed from the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, its middle, who reveal him, as these lower 
hypostases are beyond creation: 


But we are obedient to the Saviour who says, “The Father who sent me is greater than I,’ and 
who, for this reason, did not permit himself to accept the title ‘good’ when it was offered to him, 
although it was perfectly legitimate and true. Instead, he graciously offered it up to the Father, 
and rebuked the one who wished to praise the Son excessively. This is why we say the Saviour 
and the Holy Spirit transcend all created beings, not by comparison, but their exceeding pre- 
eminence. The Father exceeds the Saviour as much (or more) as the Saviour himself and the 
Holy Spirit exceed the rest. [ ... | But although the Saviour transcends in his essence, rank, 
power, divinity (for the Word is living), and wisdom, beings that are so great and of such 
antiquity, nevertheless, he is not comparable with the Father in any way. (ComJn XIII 25,151f) 


However, returning to this vexing problem of his theology of the Trinity 
in the works of the later Caesarean period, Origen outlines a possible 
solution, first minimizing the ontological difference between the Father and 
the Son, then apparently rejecting it altogether. In his Commentary on 
Matthew, the Alexandrian theologian, in what could almost be read as a 
recant of his earlier position in the Commentary on John, emphasizes the 
closeness of the Father and Son’s union in goodness vis-a-vis the derived 
goodness of creation. While his new tripartite analogical scheme of 
transcendent, intelligible, and empirical being still envisages an ontological 
gap between the first and second divine hypostases, it is not as wide as the 
chasm dividing the second and the third, that is, creator and creation: 
‘However, the relation between God the Father’s goodness and the Son is 
closer [ ... ] than that between the Saviour and a good person, a good work 
or a good tree. For the distance between the Saviour and lesser good things 
is greater than that between him and God the Father who said: ‘My Father 
is greater than I’ (ComMt XV 10). In the Contra Celsum, Origen goes even 
further, suggesting that the difference between the Father and the Son’s 
godhead might not be ontological, but epistemological in character. Like the 
angelic types of the Trinity who, as he points out in his Homilies on Isaiah, 
each possess an exclusive insight into the decisive event of salvation history 
that is both comprehensive in its scope and unique in its perspective, the 
Father and the Son, he holds in the Contra Celsum, each know the other in 
their own uniquely individual way: 


Moreover, our Saviour and Lord, the Logos of God, shows the depth of the knowledge of the 
Father, and that, although a derived knowledge is possessed by those whose minds are 
illuminated by the divine Logos himself, absolute understanding and knowledge of the Father is 
possessed by himself alone in accordance with his merits, when he says: ‘No man has known 
the Son save the Father, and no man has known the Father save the Son, and him to whom the 
Son will reveal him.’ Neither can anyone worthily know the uncreated and firstborn of all 
created nature in the way that the Father who begat him knows him; nor can anyone know the 
Father in the same way as the living Logos who is God’s wisdom and truth. (CCels VI 17) 


Hence, the gap between the transcendence of the paternal One and the one- 
many of the filial intelligible realm, which the Son, the Father’s Aletheia, 
encompasses in himself as Sophia and communicates to others as Logos, is 
bridged as each is granted a comprehensive vision of the other. Their 
mutual intellectual vision, moreover, at once constitutes their unity and their 
individuality within the one godhead with the ontological chasm between 
the One, the participated paradigm, and the One-Many, the first 
participating image, being overcome in the closeness of the Father and 
Son’s intimate community in economic thought and action as the second 
mirrors the first both in his eternal rest within the Trinity and in his creative 
and salvific motion without. 

Lastly, as the Father and creator cannot be without his Son as Wisdom 
and Word to comprehend his being and communicate it to humankind in 
creation, his almighty providence, likewise, requires the second hypostasis 
as a middle between his simple goodness and salvific will and the 
multiplicity of his creation. Again, invoking the logic of his economic 
actualism, Origen avers that ‘the title of Almighty’, like that of creator, 
‘cannot be older in God than that of Father, for it ıs through the Son that the 
Father is almighty’ (Princ I 2,10). Besides acting as the instrument of 
Creation, the Son’s Wisdom, Word, and Truth are the sole means by which 
the omnipotent Father, fulfilling the Trishagion’s prophetic promise, can 
bring about the fullness of his glory in the perfection of his own unbegotten 
and man’s begotten freedom, to which the whole of his second motion in 
salvation history is directed. Origen defines divine ‘omnipotence’ not as 
divine compulsion, but rather as divine persuasion aimed at the eventual 
unity of God’s absolute and man’s fallible freedom in the restoration of all 
things. In this context, the ontological necessity of the second hypostasis is 
inferred on strictly economic grounds. Only in close union with the second 
hypostasis, his Wisdom and his Word, who never grows tired of inviting 
man to make responsible use of his freedom of will, may the first, the 
Father, be called omnipotent in the special Origenian sense of the 
theological term: 


Now if every knee bows to Jesus, then undoubtedly it is Jesus to whom all things have been 
subjected, and it is he who wields dominion over all things, and all things have been subjected 
to the Father through him; for it is through wisdom, that is, by word and reason and not by force 
and necessity, that they are subject. His glory, therefore, lies in the very fact that he possesses all 
things; and this is the purest and brightest glory of omnipotence, that the universe is held in 
subjection by reason and wisdom, and not by force and necessity. It is called the “purest and 
brightest’ glory of wisdom as the most suitable way of distinguishing it from that glory which is 
not pure or sincere. 
(Princ I 2,10) 


The unity of divine and human freedom, which the omnipotent Father 
brings about not by force and compulsion, but by the persuasive power of 
his Wisdom and Word’s pedagogy, is the end of his providential second 
motion. In the Christ soul, the true middle and mediator whom he assumes 
at the height of the cosmic drama of man’s Fall and redemption, the Son, as 
is prophesied by the Old Testament Trinitarian types’ Trishagion, bestows 
on the prodigal souls created in his image the grace of the divine likeness, 
thereby restoring them to the beatific vision of the Father in the end. 


THE Hopos: THE SON’S EPINOIAI AS THE WORLD'S 
PROVIDENTIAL MIDDLE 


Though a single individual hypostasis eternally subsisting as the Father’s 
salvific will and demiurgical wisdom, the Son, in accordance with his 
economic role as the cosmic middle of salvation, assumes a great many 
epinoiai to communicate the godhead received from the Father to the whole 
of creation. Borrowing a technical term of the stoics’ philosophy of 
language which denotes thought rather than actual being, Origen, in his 
doctrine of the Son’s different modes of existence, both clarifies his 
categorical distinction between divine rest and motion, and delineates a 
two-part categorical scheme of the eternal intelligible and the historical 
empirical worlds. While his original epinoiai, used ‘absolutely’, denote the 
Son’s being at rest in his eternal contemplation of the depths of the paternal 
godhead, his later ones, which he assumes ‘for us’ delineate his becoming 
(Cf. ComJn 134,251). 

The motion of the Son as the Father’s middle is twofold and involves an 
empirical second creation and its redemption. First, after the original 
creation’s Fall, the Son, again doing his Father’s bidding, brings about a 


material cosmos whose every part bears witness to its origin in the divine 
Wisdom and Word. As ‘Cosmic Christ’, the Son is the world’s soul, calling 
upon its wayward inhabitants, the cooled-down fallen souls, to rekindle the 
fire of divine love in the contemplation of the intelligible beauty of its 
immaterial principles. (The monograph by Lyons [1982] is by far the finest 
on this subject. On Origen’s concept of an animate world whose living 
principle is Christ, the Father’s cosmic soul, see my detailed study: 
Hengstermann [2011a]). Hence, man may find in the ‘cause of things’, 
which, being created in the Word’s image, he yearns to discover, the ‘truth 
of God’, that is, its demiurgical Wisdom which pervades the whole of 
nature: ‘This longing’—Origen subjects the Platonic eros to a 
Christological rereading based on his Logos cosmology—‘this love has, we 
believe, undoubtedly been implanted in us by God; and as the eye naturally 
demands light and vision and our body by its nature desires food and drink, 
so our mind cherishes a natural and appropriate longing to know God’s 
truth and to learn the causes of things’ (Princ II 11,4). Second, the Son 
himself enters the stage of the historical word to complete the cosmic drama 
of the souls’ Fall and restoration ‘to perfect the work of the God’, that is, 
fulfil both the Father’s unbegotten and man’s begotten freedom in the 
restoration of the whole of rational creation to its original union with the 
triune God. If and only if all the rational beings, by virtue of their free will, 
return to the simple fount of their existence, can the work of the Father’s 
self-communication in creation and salvation be perfected: ‘The perfection 
of the work’, Origen expressly identifies the ends of divine and human 
freedom, ‘was the perfection of the rational creature. For the Word that 
became flesh came to perfect this being, which was imperfect’ (ComJn XIII 
37, 237). Hence, like the Trinitarian schemes in the Caesarean Homilies on 
Isaiah and the Commentary on Romans, which revolve around the Christ 
soul’s Incarnation as the climactic act in the holy Father's self- 
communication in the Son and the Spirit, the comprehensive system of the 
filial epinoiai in the Alexandrian books of the Commentary on John and the 
On First Principles views the kenosis as the key principle of the triune 
God's salvific motion: ‘For we must dare say that the goodness of Christ 
appeared greater and more divine and truly in accordance with the image of 
the Father when “he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, 
even death on a cross,” than when “he had considered being equal to God 
robbery,” and had not been willing to become a servant for the salvation of 


the world (ComJn I 32,231). As the hypostasis of ‘Wisdom’ and ‘Word’ 
comprehends and communicates the Father’s godhead to the original 
intellects in the spiritual world, so Christ’s epinoiai now impart it to the 
fallen souls in the material cosmos: ‘But of all the marvellous and splendid 
things about him’, Origen exclaims in genuine admiration, linking the Son’s 
historical epinoiai with his original hypostasis, ‘[T]here is one that utterly 
transcends the limits of human wonder and is beyond the capacity of our 
weak mortal intelligence to think of or understand, namely, how this mighty 
power of the divine majesty, the very word of the Father, and the very 
wisdom of God, in which were created ‘all things visible and invisible’ (Col 
1:16), can be believed to have existed within the compass of that man who 
appeared in Judaea (Princ II 6,2). 

Fulfilling the prophetic Trinitarian typology of the Ark of the Covenant, 
the Christ soul fills the ‘width’ of the historical world both in its spatial and 
temporal extension. As well as being its alpha, its beginning, and its omega, 
its end, he is the entirety of its middle, that is, all the letters of the alphabet 
in between: ‘The Savior, therefore’, Origen points out the Son’s universal 
nature in the Christ soul which marks the centre of his cosmology of 
salvation, ‘is first and last, not that he is not what lies between, but it is 
stated in terms of the extremities to show that he himself has become “all 
things" ' (Princ I 31,219. Cf. ibid. I 22,132). The cause of the Son’s motion, 
his moral freedom as the Father’s instrument of salvation, is the dia polla of 
humankind’s sinful Fall. Dutifully assuming Christ’s soul in an intimate 
union of will and nature, the Son fulfils the Ark’s prophecy of the ‘true 
propitiation’ placed in its middle: ‘God, therefore, is altogether one and 
simple. Our Saviour, however, for the sake of the many things, since God 
‘set’ him ‘forth as a propitiation’ and firstfruits of all creation, becomes 
many things, or perhaps even all these things, as the whole creation which 
can be made free needs him’ (Princ I 20,119). Between the beginning of 
divine motion, the Son’s Wisdom and Word who acts as the cause of the 
Father’s creation of the spirit world, and its end, the restitution of all things 
in the fullness of his glory after its Fall, lies the middle of the Son’s ‘Way’. 
As the true ‘propitiatory’, which is typologically represented in the Old 
Testament depiction of the Ark of the Covenant and the Father’s 
‘sanctification and redemption’, whose Incarnation is announced in Isaiah’s 
vision (Princ I 34,247), the second hypostasis, in its secondary historical 
epinoiai, is the one/many of the Father’s providential motion. As such, it 


charts the whole of the individual and the world’s gradual restitution as the 
Son, the Father’s omnipotence in person, acts as a universal pedagogue, 
whose every effort is directed to the consummation of man’s frail and 
fallible freedom in the renewed participation, first in his lesser contingent 
epinoiai and then, eventually, in his original eternal hypostasis itself. (Koch 
[1932] stills offers the most comprehensive treatment of the subject). To 
this end, he is both a strict teacher not sparing the ‘rod’ on the most 
recalcitrant of his pupils and a gentle one who offers himself to the more 
advanced disciples in the ‘blossom’ of spiritual insight into both the 
empirical world and the scriptural word whose secret principle he himself is 
(ComJn I 23,147). He guides the carnal sheep among his wayward flock as 
the good 'shepherd', an inferior epinoia, while also sharing with the 
spiritual Christians his own sublime hypostasis as Wisdom. Every single 
one of the later epinoiai that the Son's pronoia assumes between the first 
rough paideusis of the punitive ‘rod’ and purgative ‘fire’ and the last 
blissful paideusis of the ‘blossom’ of the soul’s illumination and instruction 
in ‘Wisdom’ by the inner teacher of ‘Word’ and ‘Truth’ marks one of the 
infinite stages in the one vast economic space of the middle, which, opened 
up by the Christ soul's kenosis, 1s coextensive with the many aeons of the 
history of salvation. The ‘one man’, finally, whose every thought and act 
are informed exclusively by the one/many of God's Wisdom and Word, 
does everything he does, even drinking and eating, for the sake of the 
fullness of the glory of the paternal Ev kai amAodv (See HomIR 4 on 
Origen's vir unus ethics and its inner connection with his theology both of 
the triune God and the last things; see also Hengstermann, [2013]). As a 
consequence, the divine image in which he was created is perfected in his 
likeness with the Son. Eventually, stepping through the Son as ‘door’, the 
‘one man’ joins him in his eternal contemplation of the depths of the 
Father’s simple godhead to which he alone is privy (ComJn I 27,189). 

To the individual salvation of the spiritual Christian who mirrors the 
Father’s unity in his unwavering devotion to the unity of beauty and 
goodness in thought and action alike corresponds the restoration of the 
whole cosmos which the one God’s only Son unifies within a single cosmic 
body. It is only universal salvation which can adequately fulfil the Son’s 
economic raison d’étre as the triune God’s middle ‘whose body’, Origen 
impresses the intimate union between the Logos and his /ogika upon his 
congregation in Caesarea, ‘is the whole human race, if not the whole of the 


entire creation’ (HomPs 2,1). Acting as the ‘light of the world’ (ComJn I 
25,164), that is, the providential one of the worldly many, the second 
hypostasis, as the Father’s ‘power and reason’, recapitulates in himself the 
whole of the human race and the world at large: 


Although therefore the whole world is arranged in diverse parts and functions, we must not 
suppose that its condition is one of discord and self-contradiction; but as our ‘one body’ is 
composed of ‘many members’ and is held together by one soul, so we should, I think, accept the 
opinion that the universe is as it were an immense, monstrous living being, held together by the 
power and reason of God as one soul. (Princ II 1,3) 


However, as divine omnipotence personified, the Son does the Father’s 
will for the universal inanimate and rational world’s union not by coercive 
force, but solely by means of the patient persuasion of his ‘Wisdom’, 
‘Word’, and ‘Truth’, which he gradually communicates to the fallen soul in 
the many forms and modes of his contingent historical being. Hence, in the 
end, it is not the stoics' fire, but the Christian God's Son as the principle of 
cosmos and psyche alike who will prevail in every rational being: ‘But we 
believe that at some time the Logos will have overcome the entire rational 
nature, and will have remodelled every soul to his own perfection, when 
each individual simply by the exercise of his freedom will choose what the 
Logos wills and will be in that state which he has chosen' (CCe/s VIII 72. 
On Origen's political theology of a Roman Empire gradually unified in the 
cosmic body of the Christian Sophia and Logos, which is the practical 
upshot of his Salvation Trinitarianism with its strict correspondence of 
divine ontology and economy, see in detail Fürst [2011]). The biblical av 
and the philosophical £v kai àmAobv, the Father, will finally be mirrored in 
the historical £v of humankind in Christ, in whom eventually each and 
every rational being, obeying the Father's will and realizing its own 
freedom, comes to share in the contemplation, not only of his original 
hypostasis, but the Father and the Holy Spirit as well: ‘And why should 
they not all be called ‘one’, who are said to ‘of one heart and soul’? They 
are meditating on one wisdom all the time. They taste and feel and worship 
one God. And confessing one Christ Jesus, they are filled with the one 
Spirit of God’ (HomIR). 

Beginning in the Father's creation in ‘Wisdom’, ‘Word’, and ‘Truth’ and 
brought about in the extended providential middle of the ‘Way’, the final 
unity of the spirit world 1s the end of the triune God's twofold motion in the 


benign self-communication in creation and salvation. Its consummation is 
brought by the third hypostasis, the Spirit of God or the Holy Spirit. 


GOD’S HAGIOSYNE AND THE HYLE OF HIS GRACE— 
THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE END OF DIVINE AND 
HUMAN FREEDOM 


comprehensive as those on the second, Origen, as is testified by an 
extensive pneumatological treatise in his early Alexandrian On First 
Principles, is unequivocal in his Trinitarian confession (On Origen’s proto- 
pneumatology, see also Hauschild [1972] with its critical assessment in 
Markschies [2007], as well as Rius-Camps [1970], and Ziebriztki [1994]). 
Like his metaphysics of the second hypostasis, in which the Son’s eternal 
generation from the Father and his crucial role in the economy of salvation 
mark the two fields of Origen’s free theological inquiry, his doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit is first concerned with his timeless coming-to-be as a distinct 
divine hypostasis and second with his decisive function in salvation history. 

In the early second book of his Commentary on John, Origen, 
commenting in detail on the Son’s work as the Father’s creative middle, 
raises the question ‘if the Holy Spirit, too, was made through him’ (ComJn 
II 10, 73), which neither the Apostles nor the other biblical authors set down 
clearly when laying down the key doctrines of Christianity. Origen outlines 
three possible answers. The Spirit is either made by the Son or 
‘unbegotten’. Alternatively, the Spirit may lack a ‘distinctive essence 
different from the Father and the Son’ (ibid. 74) altogether. Origen rejects 
the modalist third option out of hand, insisting unambiguously upon the 
Spirit’s hypostasis, which must not be conflated either with the Father’s or 
the Son’s. The arguments for the Spirit’s separate hypostasis closely 
correspond to those for the Son’s. Although a divine power, the Spirit is a 
conscious agent in the divine economy who possesses ‘will’ and other 
aspects characteristic of moral agency and personality. Of the two possible 
options on the Spirit’s generation, Origen opts for the first, reserving the 
predicate *unbegotten' for the Father, the sole fountain of the triune God's 
holy being, and declaring the third hypostasis to be the noblest of the Son's 


creatures. There are, hence, three divine hypostases of which the first is 
‘unbegotten’, the second ‘begotten’, and the third ‘made’: 


We, however, are persuaded that there are three hypostases, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, and we believe that only the Father is unbegotten. We admit, as more pious and as true, 
that the Holy Spirit is the most honoured of all things made through the Word, and that he is 
[first] in rank of all the things which have been made by the Father through Christ. (ibid. 75) 


However, though sharing with the rest of rational creation the 
characteristic of being made through the Son, the Holy Spirit, in Origen’s 
theology of the Trinity, belongs not with creation, but with the triune God. 
Hence, as is represented by his Old Testament types, the seraph in Isaiah 
and the cherub in Exodus, the Spirit shares with the Son alone the privilege 
of the fullness of the knowledge of the Father which, Origen further 
clarifies in the early Alexandrian On First Principles, is not due to the Son’s 
revelation in time, but his unchangeable nature (cf. Princ I 3,4). Likewise, 
the creation of the Spirit through the Word, like the Son’s generation from 
the Father’s substance, is a process beyond time. In it, the Son furnishes the 
Spirit with his existence and essence so that, logically, the latter’s own 
distinct hypostasis is identical with the former’s epinoiai, notably his 
original modes of being which express his eternal rest and being with the 
Father: ‘The Holy Spirit seems to have need of the Son ministering to his 
hypostasis, not only for it to exist, but also for it be wise, and rational, and 
just, and whatever other thing we ought to understand it to be by 
participation in the aspects of Christ which we mentioned previously" 
(ComJn II 11, 76). Like his paradigm, however, the Spirit also assumes 
additional ‘epinoiai for us’, as he joins Christ at his baptism at the Jordan 
River. After refusing to assume flesh in the Incarnation himself, the Spirit 
descends and, significantly, stays on Christ at that crucial point of divine 
economy. Like the Christ soul, whom, with the Son, he constitutes as the 
triune God's true middle by imparting to it his ‘fullness of knowledge’ 
about the Father, the Spirit, in his prophesied motion of salvation, 
subsequently assumes economic epinoiai in addition to his ontological 
ones. 

Of the two accounts which Origen provides of the Spirit’s distinctive 
economic work, the briefer first views the third hypostasis as the (strictly 
incorporeal) matter of divine grace which originates in the Father and is 
administered by the Son: ‘I think, if I may put it this way, that the Holy 


Spirit is the matter of the gifts from God to those who are called saints 
thanks to him and because of participation in him. This matter of the gifts 
which I mentioned is made by God and is administered by Christ. It has its 
existence in the Holy Spirit, however’ (ibid. 77). Even though Origen leaves 
his concept of spiritual matter unexplained, it may be safely concluded from 
his account of the Son’s creation through the Word that the epinoiai of the 
second hypostasis come to work as the ‘forms’ of the third one’s ‘matter’ in 
the redemptive process. Hence, Origen leaves no doubt as to the strictly 
Trinitarian character of every single act of divine economy: Originating in 
the paternal energeia, the Father’s intellect and will for salvation, the 
Spirit’s hyle, the dynamis of his grace, receives its salvific actuality in the 
many forms of Christ’s epinoiai. In the more comprehensive account in his 
treatise on the Holy Spirit, which takes as its starting point not grace in 
general, but the special grace of the sacrament of baptism in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit (Princ I 3,5—8), Origen posits a twofold 
scheme of the Trinity’s joint work in creation and salvation in which the 
Spirit’s operation, the soul’s sanctification, acts as the focal point (despite 
the misfortune of Rufinus’ extensive editing, at least the general sense of 
this key text of Origen’s pneumatology can be ascertained with a high 
degree of certainty. See the fine analyses by Simonetti [1964], and Saake 
[1973]). Thus, God's first motion, the Father and Son’s creation of the 
world and the rational beings respectively, ends in the Spirit’s sanctification 
of the morally advanced spiritual souls. According to the ontological 
scheme of creation, then, the world originates in the Old Testament &v who 
endows the world and its inhabitants with existence. The rational beings, 
the /ogika, owe their moral accountability to the Logos, in whose image 
they are created and for whose likeness they are called on to strive. 
Accountability and the freedom of will, in turn, are the sine qua non of 
holiness which the soul acquires in the participation in the Spirit. 
Conversely, God's second motion, the world's salvation, originates in the 
third hypostasis and ends in its return to the Son as Wisdom and the Father 
as the fullness of being. The economic scheme of salvation, therefore, 
charts the soul's restitution in its contemplation of the Son's higher 
theoretical epinoiai, notably the one-many of Sophia and eventually, 
through it, the fullness of the £v kai àzAoóOv itself. Hence, beginning in the 
active excellence of holiness, it ends in the contemplative perfection of the 
participation in the entirety of being. Origen, thus, again stresses the three 


hypostases’ unity, as ‘being’, ‘rationality’ and ‘holiness’ are shown to be 
mutually inclusive, while also insisting on their hypostatic individuality, as 
each is assigned one of the three successive stages of the self- 
communication of the triune God’s consummate being to humanity. 


THE TRINITY AND SALVATION—ORIGEN’S SALVATION 
TRINITARIANISM 


of God’s beneficent freedom in creation and salvation history. Throughout, 
it is the Old and New Testaments’ economy of salvation which provides the 
first principles of his ontology of the triune God. Hence, the Father is 
conceived of as ‘unbegotten freedom’, and it is from his will, rather than his 
nature that the Son, mirroring his every motion and action, derives his being 
in contemplation and participation. The Holy Spirit, similarly, does the 
Son’s will and comes to share his original epinoiai in another timeless 
creation within the triune godhead. It is true that Origen lacks the later 
refined conceptual categories to express the unity of the godhead, notably 
that of a common ousia. His preoccupation is with the Son’s divinity, on 
which he insists with unequivocal commitment in his refutations of 
modalism and tritheism. However, in his categorical scheme, based on the 
Platonic logic of participation in general and the five megista gene in 
particular, Origen can throughout be seen to endeavour to give a 
philosophically sound account both of the ‘difference’ and the ‘sameness’ of 
the three divine hypostases in their eternal ‘rest’ and their economic 
‘motion’ in salvation history. His scheme of the Trinity’s beginning, middle, 
and end in Exodus and Isaiah, which, according to Origen, surpasses Plato’s 
Second Letter in its dense metaphysics of the tripartite divine, provides a 
doctrine of the categories of the intelligible and empirical words. The 
Father’s incorporeal ‘being’ is revealed in the Son and the Holy Spirit who, 
Origen points out with regard to the angelic types’ three pairs of wings, both 
eternally ‘rest’ with the Father and undergo motion in the communication of 
his holiness to man. It is especially in his exegetical treatment of the Son’s 
original epinoiai that Origen, vying with the nascent Neoplatonism of his 
day, gives a thorough account of the categories of the intelligible world of 
Wisdom and Word resting with the Father: Begotten by the Father who 


communicates the fullness of his being to him in undiminished giving, the 
Son, participating in it in his eternal creative contemplation, becomes 
‘Wisdom’ in whom the simple One becomes comprehensible and 
measurable in the one-many of the world’s principles and ideas. ‘Word’ and 
‘Truth’ reveal the consummate intelligible being contemplated by the Son 
as ‘Wisdom’ to be creative in itself. Likewise, the Spirit ‘rests’ with the 
Father whom he knows in perfect understanding and with the Son from 
whom he derives his being and nature, while also ‘moving’ in the revelation 
of the godhead. While the ‘sameness’ of the three hypostases consists in the 
perfection of the Father’s unchangeable incorporeal being and goodness and 
holiness, which both the Son and the Spirit comprehend by virtue of their 
‘fullness of knowledge’, their divine prerogative, the ‘difference’ between 
them, is chiefly that of their respective economic roles: The Father is the 
origin of the redemptive process, while the Son and Spirit, participating in 
his godhead, act as the instruments of his self-communication. However, 
even though their roles differ, Origen is keen to stress the three hypostases’ 
unity in salvific action as well. Hence, in his tripartite scheme of divine 
grace in which he distinguishes in each of God’s many charismata the 
paternal energeia, the filial diakonia, and the pneumatic hyle, the economy 
of salvation is viewed as the joint work of the three divine persons. 
Similarly, the celebrated treatise on the Holy Spirit in the On First 
Principles shows holiness to be the chief aim of reality which is created by 
the Father, endowed with reason by the Son, and eventually sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit. The apparent quantitative inferiority of the third hypostasis’ 
economic work is offset by its qualitative superiority to the two logically 
prior ones: While the Father and the Son both create and restore the 
inanimate and animate cosmos, the Spirit is tasked solely with the 
sanctification of the perfect souls of the saints. 

Origen’s theology of the Trinity was such that the many conflicting 
doctrines before and after the Council of Nicaea can be said to restate 
certain of its aspects at the expense of others. While his early insistence on 
the fundamental ontological difference between the Father and the Son 
cannot but have inspired Arius and his followers, his Salvation 
Trinitarianism and several of its key tenets like that of the Son’s eternal 
birth from the Father played a key role in the shaping of the orthodox 
Nicene dogma of the Trinity. Not only were the many conflicting theologies 
of the Trinity in the early Church attempts to come to terms with Origen’s 


theological heritage, but the subsequent history of Trinitarians and 
Antitrinitarians in early modern times and beyond may likewise be said to 
consist of a series of footnotes to Origen. His influence continues to be felt 
in modern concepts like Karl Rahner’s which is based on the identity of 
immanent and economic Trinity. Many of Origen’s groundbreaking notions 
like God’s ‘unbegotten freedom’, which achieves its fulfilment in that of 
man’s begotten freedom, or his distinction between divine being and 
becoming or motion, were to become key ideas only in German Idealism in 
the eighteenth century, and modern process philosophy in the twentieth 
centuries. There are first forays into this largely unexplored field in the two 
essay collections edited by Furst and Hengstermann (2013/2014), which 
treat the influence of Origenian Trinitarianism on Dutch and Italian 
humanist and early modern and modern English and German religious 
philosophy. The significance of Origen’s freedom metaphysics in general 
and his Salvation Trinitarianism in particular, which has strongly, albeit 
mostly clandestinely, influenced Western theology and philosophy alike for 
centuries, is still far from having received its due systematic appreciation. 


1. On the following depiction of Origen’s theology of the Trinity, see in general the relevant 
chapters in the foundational works of Origen scholarship (Huet (1668); Redepenning [1846], II, 
277-355; Denis [1884]; von Harnack [1886]; de Faye [1928]) which form the basis of every 
serious appreciation of the Alexandrian theologian’s ideas on the subject. See also the 
introductory accounts of Origen’s Trinitarianism (Crouzel [1984]; Simonetti [2000]; 
Markschies [2004]; Fürst [2014])—each of which provides a concise summary of the respective 
author’s extensive research on Origen’s concept of the Trinity. An excellent new work, on 
which the present article relies throughout, is the latest German monograph by Bruns (2013), 
which is exhausting in scope and generally well argued in the detailed analysis of nearly all the 
relevant source texts. The finest comprehensive depiction of Origen’s life and work is that by 
Heine (2010), whose distinction between Origen’s earlier Alexandrian and mature Caesarean 
thought, which is particularly relevant to his theology of the Trinity, is presupposed throughout 
the present study. 

2. On this paradigm of interpretation, which views Origen’s Christian philosophy in general and 
his concept of the triune God in particular as a major attainment of a novel metaphysics of 
freedom, see, above all, Theo Kobusch [1985, 1995, and 2006] who has emphasized the 
ground-breaking significance of Origen’s philosophy of freedom in patristic and pagan thought 
as well as the subsequent Western history of ideas for years. The overriding significance of the 
concept of freedom in Origen’s Christian philosophy is shown in detail by Schockenhoff 
[1990]. See also the new detailed appreciation of Origen’s freedom metaphysics by Fürst 
[2014] 533-557. 

3. Besides Wolfson (1976) and Prestige (1952), whose erudite studies continue to be indispensable 
in determining the place of Origen’s theology of the Trinity in ancient philosophical and 


patristic thought, Marcus (1963) is of special significance to the present author’s approach to 
the topic. While not solving all the inconsistencies, which may not be possible, the notion of a 
pre-Nicene ‘orthodox subordinationism’, which views the Son and Spirit’s subordination as 
solely or primarily economic in character, constitutes the most promising way of accounting for 
the sometimes baffling coexistence in Origen’s gigantic extant oeuvre of conflicting statements 
on the Trinitarian hypostases’ equality and subordination. It is masterfully applied to Origen’s 
philosophy of will and freedom in an essay that continues to be the single finest appreciation of 
Origenian metaphysics proper: Holz (1970). 

4. Coined back in 1938 by Hans Urs von Balthasar (1991), this term is still the most apposite one 
in describing Origen’s synthesis of biblical economy and Platonic ontology in a wholly original 
cosmology of divine and human freedom. 

5. As early as 1668, Huet, Origeniana II 2, quaest. 12, chap. 4 (PG 17, 1053), took the oral 
doctrines of the Old Academy into systematic consideration in his assessment of Origenian key 
doctrines like that of an eternal creation. Likewise, Krämer (1965), in his landmark study Der 
Ursprung der Geistmetaphysik deemed Origen’s Christian metaphysics a highly original 
speculative system in the context of the revival of Plato’s metaphysics and his unwritten 
doctrines. As against current Middle Platonist or even Antiplatonist strands in Origen 
scholarship, represented by Berchman (1984) and Edwards (2002), respectively, the present 
chapter considers Origen’s theology of the Trinity an ontology of intelligible being whose first 
categories are those of Plato and his diadochs in the Old Academy and the Neoplatonism of his 
time. See Hengstermann (2011b) for a more detailed discussion. 

6. On Origen’s Trinitarian exegesis of Isa. 6 and its Jewish-Christian and Jewish background, 
notably its relationship with the apocryphal Ascensio Isaiae and Philo’s exegesis, see the 
important pioneering studies by Barbel (1941), Kretschmar (1956), and Daniélou (1957). An in- 
depth theological appreciation of this highly significant, albeit frequently neglected, collection 
of homilies, in which Origen states the first principles of his Salvation Trinitarianism with 
remarkable clarity, see my analyses in the bilingual German edition: Hengstermann (2009) and 
(2016). On the controversial reception of Origen’s Homilies on Isaiah in the first Origenist 
controversy, notably their translation by Jerome and their vilification by Theophilus, see Fiirst 
(2011). 

7. For the exceptionally rich Wirkungsgeschichte of this apocryphal text, on which the 
Neoplatonists, inspired by their metaphysical interpretation of the Parmenides, based their 
doctrine of the three divine hypostasis, see Findlay (1974/75). 

8. See the magisterial survey in: Beierwaltes [1980] which traces the reception of Plato’s 
ontological categories in early Neoplatonism, in Marius Victorinus and Augustine as well as in 
early modern and contemporary philosophy. Origen’s historic first use of Plato’s categorical 
scheme in the Christian philosophia Trinitatis, including his revolutionary anti-Aristotelian 
concept of ‘God’s motion’, has gone unnoticed so far. 

9. On Origen’s Christology, notably his twofold doctrine of the Son as eternal Wisdom and as the 
agent of the Father’s economic will and work in Incarnation and Salvation, see also Harl 
(1958); Rowe (1987); and Michel Fédou (1994). 
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CHAPTER 19 


ORIGEN’S CHRISTOLOGY IN 
THE CONTEXT OF THE SECOND 
AND THIRD CENTURIES 


PETER W. MARTENS 


Yet he has been able to shake the whole human world. 


CCels 1.29 


INTRODUCTION 


‘CHRISTOLOGY’ is first attested in the English language in 1673. In the 
preface to his edition of the writings of the English theologian Thomas 
Jackson, Barnabus Oley proposed to ‘make so bold as to call Christology’ 
that ‘part of divinity’ which concerns the ‘great mystery of godliness, God, 
the Son of God manifested in human flesh.’! For Oley, the freshly coined 
‘Christology’ designated teaching about the incarnate Son of God. Yet 
throughout its sinuous history, this term has rarely marked the same terrain. 
It has sometimes become a shorthand for Christ’s status as pre-incarnate 
Son, invariably informed by the debates surrounding the Council of Nicaea. 
More frequently, the Chalcedonian problematic has served as the defining 
lens: Christology is an account of the constitution of the incarnate Son 
(‘person’, ‘natures’, etc.). For still others, this term has acquired a 
soteriological hue, pointing to the salvation effected by the ministry of 
Jesus, including his Passion, death and Resurrection. To make matters more 
complex, ‘Christology’ today usually evokes a particular disciplinary 
approach, designating how theologians think about Jesus. The approaches 
of biblical scholars tend to attract different labels like ‘Jesus studies’. 


The instability of ‘Christology’ in the modern period is important because 
it alerts us to the need for a definition, especially since there was no 
counterpart to this term in Origen’s day. The word *'ypiotoAoyía is not 
attested in Greek patristic usage, nor did Origen employ any other term to 
express 'teaching about Christ'. The lack of such a term, however, is not an 
indication of a lack of interest. Origen was an ambitious biographer of 
Christ. He preached and wrote about the full sweep of the Son's existence, 
beginning with his pre-existent state, eternally begotten from God the 
Father, to his role in the Creation of an invisible and visible cosmos, his 
modes of ministry in the human race, especially in Hebrew saints like 
Moses and the Prophets, his embodiment in Mary and the many details of 
his ministry as relayed in the Gospels, through his death, Resurrection, and 
Ascension, his ongoing ministry in the world, and his eschatological 
activities which would culminate when he handed over the kingdom to the 
Father. Origen did not use the term ‘Christology’, nor did he write a treatise 
in which he gathered together his various thoughts about Christ. Yet he 
arguably offered the most sophisticated reflection on Christ in pre-Nicene 
Christianity. 

There are a number of problems with applying a contemporary 
construction of ‘Christology’ to Origen. I highlight three. Perhaps the most 
obvious danger is that we delineate the topic too narrowly. If the term 
designates, for instance, only his account of the relationship between the 
divine and human natures of Jesus, such an approach will fail to attend to 
all the other themes Origen addressed when he reflected upon Christ. 
Modern construals of *Christology' are invariably narrower than Origen's 
wide-ranging discussions of Christ, and thus capture only a segment of his 
thought and fragment his larger portrait of this figure. 

Second, even if the terrain marked by a modern construal of Christology 
was addressed by Origen, it hardly follows that this issue was most central 
to his view of Christ. For instance, Origen anticipated the Chalcedonian 
problematic, but it is highly misleading to call this his *Christology', since 
it insinuates that this issue played the same vital and organizing function in 
his own thought about Christ as it did for theologians of the fifth century 
and beyond. As this chapter will demonstrate, Origen's occasional 
reflections on the relationship between the divine and human natures in 
Christ (or more usually between the Word of God and soul of Jesus) were 
far outweighed by any number of other Christological themes. 


A third challenge with imposing a foreign notion of Christology onto 
Origen, particularly one indexed to conciliar themes, is that it is easy to 
assume that Origen also associated these themes with orthodoxy and heresy 
as later authors did. But the parameters of orthodoxy and heresy throughout 
early Christianity were not static. There is a particularly important fragment 
on this issue in Origen’s Commentary on Titus, preserved in Pamphilus’ and 
Eusebius’ Apology for Origen. Here, Origen argues that it is rash to 
consider someone either a ‘heretic’ or ‘churchman’ for proposing a 
viewpoint on a matter that was not explicitly discussed in the Church’s rule 
of faith (163; 165). Such labels should be reserved for people who took 
conflicting stances on issues forthrightly discussed in the apostolic 
teaching. Origen lists the handful of views on Christ that he—and 
presumably his churches in Alexandria and Caesarea—considered heretical: 
(1) that Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary (which Origen associates with 
Ebionites and Valentinians); (2) that he was a mere man; (3) that he only 
appeared to have a body, but did not truly have one; (4) that Jesus possessed 
only the deity of the Father, not also the Son; (5) and that the Father and 
Son have one and the same substance (33). This list is instructive because it 
reminds us that only select issues, tied explicitly to the Church’s rule of 
Origen’s day, were associated with orthodoxy and heresy. Any number of 
other unregulated Christological issues could be broached, and disparate 
positions advocated—such as those anticipating the later Chalcedonian 
debates—that would not implicate someone in orthodoxy or heresy. Thus, 
rather than read Origen through the lenses of orthodoxy and heresy as they 
were variously configured at a later date, this chapter will situate him in his 
Alexandrian and Caesarean milieux of the third century, and recognize the 
sorts of Christological views that were markers of orthodoxy and heresy for 
him. 

The challenge, then, is to indicate the main contours of Origen’s 
biography of Christ, and to arrange these in such a way that his emphases 
and concerns rise to the fore. While this chapter makes no pretension to 
comprehensiveness, it deliberately widens the scope of ‘Christology’, 
gesturing at the full sweep of Origen’s portrait of God’s Wisdom, from its 
protological to its eschatological existence. Anything narrower seems an 
artificial abbreviation of Origen’s account of this figure. It is also my 
concern to suggest the particular Christological topics that were of pressing 
concern to Origen, so as to avoid the all-too-common anachronistic 


presentation of his Christology in the idiom of a later conciliar theology. 
One way to avoid such a presentation is to attend to the second- and third- 
century figures, texts, and controversies that informed his thinking about 
Christ. I will occasionally indicate parallel passages in roughly 
contemporary Jewish, Christian, ‘Gnostic’, and ‘pagan’ philosophical 
writings, though this does not necessarily mean that Origen was directly 
dependent on these texts. These passages do point, however, to a shared 
religious and philosophical context in which Origen’s views of Christ were 
formed. 


APPROACHING CHRIST 


Perhaps it is best to begin with the observation that Christ was not only a 
doctrine for Origen, but also a person whom he claimed to have 
experienced. In a famous passage from his first homily on the Song of 
Songs, Origen remarks how he often encountered Christ (the ‘Bridegroom’) 
while wrestling with opaque passages in Scripture: 


God is my witness that I have often perceived the Bridegroom drawing near me and being most 
intensely present with me; then suddenly He has withdrawn and I could not find Him; though I 
sought to do so. I long, therefore, for Him to come again, and sometimes He does so. Then, 
when He has appeared and I lay hold of Him, He slips away once more; and, when He has so 
slipped away, my search for Him begins anew. So does He act with me repeatedly. (HomCt 1.7) 


Here and elsewhere, Origen speaks about his fleeting encounters with the 
Bridegroom. Sometimes Christ was present to him; sometimes he withdrew. 
Scholars have referred to these encounters as Origen’s ‘religious 
experiences’ (Harl 1977: 33). The helpfulness of that designation can be 
disputed, but what is undeniably clear from such passages is that Christ did 
not reduce to Christology for Origen. His account of Christ was only a 
small part of his more complex relationship with him, most of which was 
not narrated and thus escapes the scholar’s gaze. 

At the same time, Origen’s portrayal of Christ cannot be easily 
disentangled from his relationship with this figure and the complex web of 
religious commitments this entailed. To begin with, conversion to Christ 
anchored the quest for truth, including the truth about Christ: ‘[T]here are 
many among Greeks and barbarians alike who promise us the truth, and yet 
we gave up seeking for it from all who claimed it for false opinions after we 


had come to believe that Christ was the Son of God and had become 
convinced that we must learn the truth from him’ (Princ 1.pref.1). 

Christ taught the truth, including himself, through the Church’s 
Scriptures, that is, the law, Prophets, Gospels, and apostolic writings (Princ 
4.1.6). Yet since these writings were often difficult, and yielded conflicting 
interpretations among self-professing Christians, it was important that 
interpretations be regulated by the Church’s rule of faith. In the opening 
lines of Princ, Origen laments that contradictory views are held by 
Christians on any number of issues, including the ‘nature’ of ‘the Lord 
Jesus Christ’ (1. pref.1). He proposes that the Church’s rule—a collection of 
the clear and necessary teachings of the Apostles—be introduced as a 
criterion to adjudicate these debates. The second article of the rule on Christ 
reads as follows: 


Christ Jesus, he who came to earth (cf. Jn 5:43), was begotten of the Father before every created 
thing (cf. Col 1:15). And after he had ministered to the Father in the foundation of all things, for 
‘all things were made through him’ (Jn 1:3), in these last times he emptied himself and was 
made man (cf. Heb 1:2; Phil 2:7), was made flesh, although he was God; and being made man, 
he still remained what he was, namely, God. He took to himself a body like our body, differing 
in this alone, that it was born of a virgin and of the Holy Spirit. And this Jesus Christ was born 
and suffered in truth and not merely in appearance, and truly died our common death. Moreover 
he truly rose from the dead, and after the resurrection companied with his disciples and was then 
taken up into heaven. (Princ 1. pref. 4) 


The Church’s rule provided Origen with a measuring stick to assess some 
of the most disputed issues in his day. While the rule provided guidelines, it 
did not legislate exhaustively. Filling in the gaps was precisely where the 
hard, and sometimes uncertain, work of Christian intellectual activity 
began. Origen often reminded his readers of the necessary role of faith, an 
abiding trust that the Scriptures contained a useful message; he also 
exhorted his audiences to prayer, in the hope that its divine authors would 
open closed passages (EpistGreg 4). Sometimes, as in the passage just cited, 
where Origen relates his ‘mystical experience’, he was privileged to 
encounter the Word himself who disclosed to him the deeper sense of a 
passage. 

Even so, readers will recognize that Origen’s account of Christ did not 
always take the form of unambiguous declarations or definitive assertions. 
For instance, when speaking of the two-fold constitution of Christ, both 
human and divine, Origen warns his readers that he will only bring forward 
‘suppositions rather than any clear affirmations’ (Princ 2.6.2). Origenian 


scholars (as early as Pamphilus, Apo! 3-8) are well aware of his often 
tentative approach to difficult subjects, his repeated questioning from many 
angles, his proposing of a variety of alternatives, and sometimes his 
decision to let his readers decide what option they thought was best. This is 
his ‘théologie en recherche’ (Crouzel 1985: 216-223) as the French have 
expressed it, and it serves as a cautionary note that we not overread Origen 
(as so many of his later critics did), assuming him to be more definitive than 
he actually was. 

In the case of Christ, this tentativeness was often rooted in the conviction 
that human discourse was simply not adequate to the Son. No one knows 
the Son except the Father (cf. Matt. 11:27), Origen reminds his readers. 
Thus, when John wrote that ‘not even the world itself could contain the 
books which should be written’ about Jesus (John 21:25), the evangelist was 
referring to the impossibility of committing to writing all those things that 
belonged to the Saviour’s glory (Princ 2.6.1). It was ultimately in the 
worlds that would follow this one that people would truly be initiated into 
the deepest mysteries of Christ—people who had been purified of all vice 
and had proven themselves diligent students in Christ’s own eschatological 
classroom. This two-tiered hierarchy of knowledge, where what was 
learned in this life would be deepened in the next, had an analogical 
hierarchy within this life. Already here there were two discourses about 
Christ. The first was more accessible, pitched to beginning Christians, and 
attended primarily to the biographical details of the Gospels—it was an 
account of the Word incarnate. The second was more demanding and 
something to which Christians ought to aspire. The Gospel narratives were 
symbols of this loftier discourse whose focus was the Word prior to his 
earthly ministry, the Word in his glorious mode of existence (ComJn 1.39— 
45). This is the distinction between what Origen called the ‘bodily’ and 
‘spiritual gospel’, which respectively narrated the incarnate and pre- 
incarnate states of the Word. Underlying these two hierarchies was Origen’s 
conviction that increasingly refined insight into Christ was indexed to 
religious maturation: one’s spiritual capacity for Christ regulated the depth 
of one's account of him (ComJn 19.38—39; CCels 2.25; 4.15). 

Finally, perhaps the most provocative indication that Origen’s account of 
Christ was deeply entwined in his relationship with this figure is his 
reflection on the plasticity of the term ‘Christ’ itself. Responding to Celsus’ 


critique that God should have sent the divine spirit to many bodies, not just 
Jesus’, Origen responds: 


If anyone should want to see many bodies filled with a divine spirit, ministering to the salvation 
of men everywhere after the pattern of the one Christ, let him realize that those who in many 
places teach the doctrine of Jesus rightly and live an upright life are themselves also called 
Christs by the divine scriptures in the words: “Touch not my Christs and do my prophets no 
harm’. [Ps 104:15] (CCels 6.79) 


Readers will recognize in this passage an oblique reference to Origen 
himself, as one who sought to teach the doctrine of Jesus rightly and live a 
just life—who sought, in other words, to be another ‘Christ’. Compelling 
narrators of Christ’s teachings were so deeply implicated in their subject 
that they merited the very appellation of their subject: they had become 
Christs. 


THE ‘SECOND GOD’ 


For Origen the essential and unchanging identity of Christ was his divinity. 
In the second book of his Commentary on John, he acknowledges the 
anxiety that talk of ‘two Gods’ creates for many people in the Church. To 
avoid this ostensibly polytheistic position, these people ‘fall into false and 
impious beliefs’, either denying that the Son is an individual existence 
distinct from the Father, or granting this individual existence, but denying 
the Son his divinity (ComJn 2.16). Both views were associated with what 
scholars have termed a ‘Monarchian’ theology, which Origen likely 
encountered during his travels to Rome (Heine 2010: 97-99). Both 
positions were untenable for Origen. The first rendered the biblical 
designation ‘Father’ meaningless, since ‘Son’ now became a vacuous title 
(DialHer 4); the second contradicted the passage Origen was commenting 
upon: ‘And the Word was with God, and the Word was God’ (John 1:1). 
Origen responded to these views by positing the independent existence of 
the Son as well as his divinity so that the Son could be called another God 
(ComJn 10.246; Orat 15.1; ComMt 17.14; Princ 1.2.2; CCels 8.12). 
However, against a ditheistic view that accorded equal dignity to the Father 
and Son, Origen re-iterated a position that was traditional, indeed orthodox, 
among many Christians in the second and third centuries: a divine hierarchy 
that safeguarded the Father’s majesty and, in turn, the Son’s. While the Son 


is indeed ‘a God’, the Father transcends him as ‘the only true God’ (John 
17:3), because he is the ‘source’ from whom the Son draws his divinity by 
the unceasing contemplation of the Father (ComJn 2.15-20). Origen’s 
conception of a ‘second God’ subordinate to the supreme God (CCels 2.9; 
5.39), resonated with the earlier views of Philo (Questions and Answers on 
Genesis 2.62; On Dreams 1.227-230), Numenius (frg. 11 [Des Places]), 
Alcinous (Handbook, 10.1—4), Justin (J Apol 13.3), and Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom 4.25.156), all of whom fashioned a derivative principle 
as the intermediary between the supreme God and the world. For Origen, 
this hierarchy also preserved the Son’s majesty: while the Father 
transcended the Son, he, in turn transcended the rest of the rational creation 
(ComJn 2.20; 13.151; ComMt 15.10). 

This debate about the Son’s status was informed by the diverse scriptural 
statements about the Father and Son, as well as the practice of prayer, and 
in particular, the problem about the addressee of prayer. This is one of the 
central questions raised in On Prayer. Origen’s response to this question 
reflected, as well as reinforced, his hierarchical theism—prayer should be 
addressed to God the Father through the Son, not directed ultimately at the 
Son (Orat 15.1; DialHer 4).” There are a number of passages in Rufinus’ 
translation of Princ that suggest that the Father was not transcendent to the 
Son (for example: ‘nothing in the Trinity can be called greater or less’ 
Princ 1.3.7). While some scholars interested in rehabilitating Origen’s 
legacy to make it more compatible with a pro-Nicene theology have 
accepted these statements at face value (Crouzel 1989: 186—192), these are 
probably to be read critically as Rufinian modifications of Origen’s text to 
bring them into accord with his pro-Nicene theology. Other statements in 
Princ are likely more authentic (e.g. the Son ‘stands midway between all 
these creatures and God’ [Princ 2.6.1]). As a general rule, Origen’s writings 
that survive in Greek are a more reliable guide to his thinking on this issue 
than the later Latin translations. 

When, how, and where does the Son of God exist? At several junctures in 
Origen’s earliest writings he asserts that the Son was ‘always’ or ‘eternally’ 
sourced by the Father. In the first book of his Commentary on Genesis, for 
instance, he writes: 


For God did not begin to be a Father. ... For if God is always perfect, and the ability for him to 
be a father is available to him, and it is good to be the Father of such a Son, why should he delay 
and deprive himself of the good and, so to say, not become a Father as soon as he is able to be a 
Father? (ComGn 1 [Eusebius, Against Marcellus 1.4]) 


There are a number of similar passages where Origen asserts that for God to 
be Father he must always have had a Son (ComJn 1.204; 2.8—9; Princ 1.2.2; 
1.2.11; 4.4.1; the passages anthologized in the Apol 47-64; also cf. 
Tripartite Tractate 51.8-16). The Son’s emergence is also incorporeal. 
Origen took aim at an ‘emanation’ (probole) theory of generation, according 
to which God separated the Son from himself, a view that implied that the 
divine nature was something material that could be divided or broken into 
parts (Princ 1.2.2; 1.2.6). This issue of the Son’s generation was raised in a 
dialogue now lost between Origen and a Valentinian, Candidus (Jerome, 
Apol. adv. Rufin 2.19). Origen countered by positing that the incorporeal 
Son was begotten invisibly and continuously from the incorporeal God 
(HomJer 9.4). The image he preferred was an ‘act of will proceeding from 
the mind’ (Princ 4.4.1; also cf. Gospel of Truth 37.15-18). Finally, 
corresponding to the Son’s incorporeal and eternal existence was the fact 
that he was not confined to any particular place. For Origen, if the Son of 
God were to be confined to a particular place, it would follow that he was 
not elsewhere. It is better, Origen continues, to think of the Son as present 
everywhere, yet not present in all to the same degree (Princ 4.4.2; CCels 
2.9; 4.5; 5.12). 


TITLES 


For Origen there were two crucial differences between the Son and Father. 
As already noted, the Son was begotten, while the Father was unbegotten. 
The other distinction was that the Father was ‘altogether one and simple’ 
(Princ 1.1.6; see also Numenius, frg. 26), whereas the one Son was 
multiple, as indicated by the numerous titles applied to him in Scripture 
(ComJn 1.119; CCels 2.64; also cf. Justin, Trypho 61.1; Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom. 4.25.156-157). These facets or aspects (epinoiai) of the 
Son included Wisdom (Prov. 8:22-25), Word (John 1:1), Truth and Life 
(John 14:6), Way (John 14:6), Image (Col. 1:15; Heb. 1:3), Firstborn (Col. 
1:15), Power (1 Cor. 1:24), etc. (for discussions of these titles, see Princ 
1.2.2-13 and esp. ComJn 1.118—292). Origen sometimes made a 


demarcation between facets that expressed more fundamentally who the 
Son is—pre-eminently Wisdom, Word, Life, and Truth—and those titles 
that expressed what the Son became in his mediatorial activity to save the 
creation, like Light, Shepherd, and Physician (ComJn 1.118—124; 248—251; 
see also Philo, Flight and Finding, 100—104). These titles played a 
significant and complex role in Origen's thought. They expressed the Son's 
nature, character, and work. Because the Son was the Image of his Father 
and mediated the Father's plan for the world, they also gave some 
indication of who God was. And as we will see below in the section titled 
‘Post-Incarnation,’ these titles further expressed what humans were, and 
who they were invited to become, for it was ultimately the aim of Christ to 
transform them into Christs. 


CREATION AND PROVIDENCE 


‘Wisdom’ is the title that Origen seems to prefer above all others for the 
Son (ComJn 1.118). It especially forecasts the Son's creative activity: 


For I think that just as a house and a ship are built or devised according to the plans of the 
architect, the house and the ship having as their beginning the plans and thoughts in the 
craftsman, so all things have come to be according to the thoughts of what will be, which were 
prefigured by God in Wisdom, ‘For he made all things in Wisdom.’ (Ps 103:24) (ComJn 1.114; 
also see 1.243—246; Princ 1.2.2) 


To the extent that God's eternal Wisdom contains in itself the *plans' of the 
creation, the creation exists in this inchoate form eternally. But its actual 
existence began at a particular point in time (Princ 2.9.2). This first creative 
act was a collaborative activity of the Father, ‘Mind’ (Princ 1.1.6), and 
Wisdom, and what emerged were a fixed number of incorporeal, rational 
creatures (Princ 2.9.1—2). These were made ‘according to the Image’, that is 
they were images of the Image, Christ (ComJn 2.13—15; CCels 6.63). These 
creatures—among whom was the future soul of Jesus—go by various 
designations in his writings, including ‘spirits’ (Princ 1.8.2; 1.8.4; 2.1.2), 
‘souls’ (Princ 2.1.1; 2.6.3; 2.8.1), and ‘minds’ (Princ 2.9.1; 2.9.7). 

The Word (Logos) does more than create and endow people with the 
capacity to become rational (/ogikos). It also nurtures their rationality, so 
that it has a continuously providential involvement in the lives of these 
minds or souls. *[A]ll rational beings are partakers of the Word of God’ 


(Princ 1.3.6). This increasing participation is evident when people come of 
age and ‘become capable of knowledge and understanding’ so that they can 
discern between good and evil (Princ 1.3.6). It is also evident in great sages 
—for example, Plato was a beneficiary of divine revelation (CCels 6.3). 
Origen’s conception of the Son’s activity in the cosmos is important 
because it reminds us not to collapse the Son’s work into a narrowly 
conceived soteriological project. To the extent that the Son helps design, 
construct, and maintain all things, especially rational beings, the Son’s 
activity is universal, or in Origen’s language, occurs ‘both in saints and 
sinners’ (Princ 1.3.5-8; ComCt 1:2; also cf. Justin, / Apol 46.2-3). Indeed, 
a telling indication of how the two orders of creation and redemption are 
linked for Origen is his notion of providence. This is an expansive concept 
in his thought that captures the divine superintendence and care for all 
creation, including the soteriological aim of restoring creatures to their 
original state (see Koch 1932). While the blurring of this distinction 
between creation and redemption has bothered some of Origen’s readers 
(Daniélou 1955: 261-262), it is a striking indication of how everything 
good ultimately had to be traced back, through the Son, to God, for the anti- 
Gnostic Origen. 


PRE-EXISTENT SOUL OF JESUS 


Origen is an early Christian writer whose account of salvation can usefully 
be labelled as ‘dramatic’. There are three parts to this divine drama: the 
protological, followed by the terrestrial (1.e. the sweep of human history on 
Earth), and finally the eschatological. Each of these parts has a distinctive 
narrative. The protological is characterized by an incorporeal setting, a rich 
cast of characters, and a plot line marked both by crisis and resolution. In 
this protological state, as already noted, God through Wisdom created a 
fixed number of incorporeal minds or souls. Origen consistently highlights 
two interrelated attributes of these rational beings, among whom is the 
future soul of Jesus. First, as announced in the Church’s rule of faith, ‘every 
rational soul is possessed of free will and choice’ (Princ 1.pref.5). Rational 
creatures are endowed with the capacity or power to choose so that they— 
and not God—are ultimately responsible for the lives they have chosen to 
lead (Princ 2.9.2, 5-6). Second, because of this constitution, they are 


susceptible to change. For Origen, it is above all a moral volatility that these 
beings experience, in contrast to God and his Wisdom, the two eternally 
existing realities who enjoy, and are, unchanging goodness (Princ 1.8.3). 
Origen envisions these protological minds contemplating their Creator(s). 
Yet whether due to boredom, laziness, satiety, or a faltering love, these 
minds were distracted in varying degrees, and so in turning away from God 
and his Wisdom they, by definition, immersed themselves in corresponding 
degrees of evil (Princ 2.6.3). But it was not so with the soul of Jesus. 


[T]hat soul of which Jesus said, ‘No man taketh from me my soul’ (Jn 10:18), clinging to God 
from the beginning of the creation and ever after in a union inseparable and indissoluble, as 
being the soul of the Wisdom and Word of God and of the Truth and the true Light, and 
receiving him wholly, and itself entering into his Light and Splendour, was made with him in a 
pre-eminent degree one spirit. (Princ 2.6.3) 


For Origen, then, the Word became ‘in-animate’ before the ‘in-carnation’. 
An inseparable unity emerged between divine Wisdom and this soul in the 
pre-existent realm, so that their relationship was ‘not that of two separate 
beings’ (CCels 6.47; also 2.9; 3.41). Just as important, however, was 
Origen’s emphasis that this union was neither accidental nor the result of 
some personal, arbitrary preference by God, but rather, ‘a privilege 
conferred upon it as a reward for its virtues’ (Princ 2.6.4)—that is, Christ’s 
soul merited this union because of its proper exercise of choice. If Christ’s 
soul were not to have this capacity for choice, ‘it could not be called a soul’ 
(Princ 2.6.5). We detect here Origen’s anti-Gnostic polemic, where it is 
human decision, not divine determination, that accounts for the quality of 
our existence. 

But is Christ’s soul still capable of good or evil? Origen addresses this 
problem: 


But since the ability to choose good or evil is within the immediate reach of all, this soul which 
belongs to Christ so chose to love righteousness as to cling to it unchangeably and inseparably 
in accordance with the immensity of its love; the result being that by firmness of purpose, 
immensity of affection and an inextinguishable warmth of love all susceptibility to change or 
alteration was destroyed, and what formerly depended upon the will was by the influence of 
long custom changed into nature. (Princ 2.6.5) 


Thus, there was a human soul in Christ, but one no longer vulnerable to sin. 
Origen offers an image to help his readers. While a piece of iron is 
susceptible to both cold and heat, if it is introduced to a fire and kept there 


—the fire is never removed from it, nor is it retracted from the fire—then it 
is not possible to say that it can also admit cold. ‘[I]t is far truer to say of it, 
what indeed we often detect happening in furnaces, that it has been 
completely changed into fire, because we can discern nothing else in it 
except fire.’ ‘In this manner,’ Origen continues, 


that soul which, like a piece of iron in the fire, was for ever placed in the Word, for ever in the 
Wisdom, for ever in God, is God in all of its acts and feelings and thoughts; and therefore it 
cannot be called changeable or alterable, since by being ceaselessly kindled it came to possess 
unchangeability through its unity with the Word of God. (Princ 2.6.6) 


Careful readers will detect here more than a portrayal of Christ’s soul: it 
is also a portrayal of the conduct to which all other souls ought to aspire, 
the conduct that would eventually come to characterize the conduct of souls 
when, at long last, they arrived at the final eschatological state. 
Commenting on Paul’s depiction of this final state, when God would be ‘all 
in all’ (1 Cor. 15:28), Origen remarks that God 


will be all things in each person in such a way that everything which the rational mind, when 
purified from all the dregs of its vices and utterly cleared from every cloud of wickedness, can 
feel or understand or think will be all God and that the mind will no longer be conscious of 
anything besides or other than God, but will think God and see God and hold God and God will 
be the mode and measure of its every movement; and in this way God will be all to it. (Princ 
3.6.3) 


Here Origen describes the eschaton in language that is strikingly similar to 
his depiction of Christ’s soul in its protological state. Origen often remarked 
that the ‘end is like the beginning’ (Princ 1.6.2), and this is one of many 
ways in which that mantra holds true. The goal of the human race is to 
follow its leader, achieving an imitatio of its supreme example, Christ’s 
primordial soul. In doing so, it will re-forge its fractured protological 
communion and ‘live in the mystery’ of that archetypal relationship 
between the pre-existent soul of Jesus and the Word of God (Princ 2.6.7; 
4.4.4). 


PRE-INCARNATE ACTIVITY 


Yet rational creatures have fallen far short of that goal in the pre-existent 
realm. The Fall precipitated a second creative act: the formation of the 
visible cosmos as their residence. This creative act marks the beginning of 


the second phase of the drama of salvation, where Origen turns to our 
embodied existence here on Earth, and the different ways in which God’s 
Son helps reverse the descent that transpired in the protological realm. 
Origen understands bodies, the tangible universe, and the deleterious 
workings of angelic forces as a remedial punishment designed not to 
condemn, but rather to challenge and focus minds on their true object, the 
incorporeal God. As already noted, it is also within this realm, from the 
very beginning, that Origen envisions the Son’s revelatory activity, 
especially among rational creatures, making them ‘friends of God and 
prophets’ (Wis 7:27) (CCels 4.7). But the Word has an additional, particular 
project: the bestowal of the law and Prophets on the Hebrews: ‘By the 
words of Christ we do not mean only those which formed his teaching when 
he was made man and dwelt in the flesh, since even before that Christ the 
Word of God was in Moses and the prophets. For without the Word of God, 
how could they have prophesied about Christ’ (Princ 1. pref. 1)? Here we 
encounter a standard position in Origen’s corpus: that the Word inspired the 
law and prophetic writings, and that they contained symbols and prophecies 
of this very same Word (ComCt 1:1; Princ 2.6.1; 4.2.7—9; ComJn 2.1—11). 
Similar views of the Word's presence among the Hebrews were already 
anticipated in Christian circles (e.g. EpistBarn 1—17). In Origen's hands, it 
advanced a two-fold polemic against Jews and ‘Gnostics’. Most of his 
critique of Jewish exegesis centred on Jesus: not acknowledging him as the 
source and referent of the law and Prophets, not granting his teaching 
authoritative status, and not acknowledging the exegetical precedents set by 
him and Paul (Princ 4.2.1; CCels 2.38; HomEx 5.1; Martens 2012: 133— 
160). Likewise, he advanced his anti-Gnostic agenda by underscoring the 
continuity between the Testaments—they came, ultimately, from the same 
God, and had a harmonious message. Origen pauses, for instance, at Ps. 
36[37]:11 (‘But the meek will possess the land’) and notes that the very 
same teaching is found in the Sermon on the Mount (‘Blessed are the meek, 
for they will possess the land [Matt. 5:5]). ‘This verse is to be brought 
forward against the Valentinians and other heretics, who think that my 
Savior says in the Gospel things which are not found in the Old Testament, 
just as we have learned from a certain elder to bring forth such texts in 
order to confute them’ (Hom 2.6 on Ps 36[37]; also CCels 7.18—23; 2.76). 


Incarnation 


The Son of God became incarnate ‘in the last times, when the end of the 
world was near at hand and the whole human race was hastening towards its 
final destruction’ (Princ 3.5.6). Origen’s prose becomes rapturous when he 
marvels at the wonder that God’s Son should become incarnate and dwell 
among ailing mortals: 


[O]f all the marvelous and splendid things about him there is one that utterly transcends the 
limits of human wonder and is beyond the capacity of our weak mortal intelligence to think of 
or understand, namely, how this mighty Power of the divine majesty, the very Word of the 
Father. ... can be believed to have existed within the compass of that man who appeared in 
Judaea. 

(Princ 2.6.2) 


Origen posited the rationale behind the Word’s enfleshment as the desire to 
become accessible to the human race which was so enamoured by the 
material world that it was no longer capable of grasping him in his pure, 
glorious divinity: “but because of those who had cleaved to the flesh and 
become as flesh, he [i.e., the Word] became flesh, that he might be received 
by those incapable of seeing him in his nature as the one who was the 
Logos, who was with God, who was God (CCels 6.68; Harl 1958: 100- 
101). Enfleshment was accommodation to souls who had fallen so far from 
their prelapsarian state that they could no longer do what they had once 
done: contemplate pure divinity. Accommodation, as we will see below, is a 
recurring theme in Origen’s portrait of Christ. 

It appears that the cardinal error to avoid in discussions of the incarnate 
Word was the claim that he had an illusory presence on Earth (the only 
Christological position explicitly rejected in his version of the Church’s rule 
of faith). Instead, Jesus’ real humanity needed to be asserted, but in such a 
way, Origen insists, that the docetic worry was also addressed: ‘that nothing 
unworthy or unfitting may be thought to reside in that divine and ineffable 
existence’ (Princ 2.6.2), particularly suffering and death (CCels 2.16). As 
Origen saw it, not only were the Gospel narratives abundantly clear that 
Jesus had a real body, but also, a denial of Jesus’ body had ramifications for 
salvation—‘For the whole human being would not have been saved if he 
had not assumed the whole human being’ (DialHer 7; CCels 1.69). The 
Word did not take on flesh directly, Origen suggests, but rather used the 


medium of the soul, to which it was already joined in the pre-incarnate 
state. ‘Of this soul, then, acting as a medium between God and the flesh (for 
it was not possible for the nature of God to mingle with a body apart from 
some medium), there is born, as we said, the God-man, the medium being 
that existence to whose nature it was not contrary to assume a body’ (Princ 
2.6.3—Butterworth modified). The profound union between the soul of 
Jesus on the one hand, and the Son of God on the other, explains why, 
‘throughout the whole of scripture, while the divine nature 1s spoken of in 
human terms, the human nature is in its turn adorned with marks that 
belong to the divine prerogative’ (Princ 2.6.3). According to this 
communicatio idiomatum, sometimes the soul and flesh of Jesus are termed 
‘Son of God’, ‘Wisdom of God,’ or ‘Christ’, whereas at other times, the Son 
of God is termed ‘Jesus’ or ‘Son of Man’. Thus, to return to the docetic 
worry of attributing something ‘unworthy or unfitting’ of the divinity of the 
Son—for instance that he died—such language pertains only to ‘that nature 
which could certainly admit of death’ (Princ 2.6.3; esp. ComJn 28.157-159; 
CCels 7.14—17; SerMt 90). 


THE PROJECT 


Origen acknowledged the salvific ministries of Moses and the Prophets: 
they ‘were reformers of the old Israel’. But ‘Christ came as reformer of the 
whole world’ (CCels 4.9; also 2.78; 4.3—4). Out of love for his fellow souls, 
erstwhile companions in that pre-existent realm, Christ, God’s ensouled 
Wisdom, embarks upon the salvation of the human race (ComCt 2.8.6-7). 
The aim of this project is variously expressed by Origen: it yields 
divinization of human nature, the establishment of ‘friendship with God and 
fellowship with Jesus’ (CCels 3.28; 4.6), but more frequently, likeness to 
Christ—not only the incarnate Christ, but also the Christ ‘before he became 
flesh’, the Christ, as noted in an earlier section, who unswervingly directed 
his loving gaze at the Father in the primordial realm (also see ComJn 6.42; 
CCels 6.68; 6.79; ComIs 1 = Apol 116). The aim of the Incarnation was the 
restoration of the rational creation to its original state. 

Origen tends to highlight two complementary ways in which this was 
achieved. Christ’s arrival in the terrestrial world began the liberation of the 
human race. The battle commenced with the angelic host announcing Jesus’ 


birth (ComMt 12.40; HomEz 1.7) and climaxed at his death and 
Resurrection (HomJos 8.3; CCels 1.31; 1.55; Princ 3.3.2; HomGn 9.3; 
HomEx 6.9; ComMt 12.17-20; Daniélou 1955: 224-237). To the extent that 
people were liberated from sinister angelic forces they were 
correspondingly free to pursue the way of life to which they had been called 
(CCels 3.62). Here, Origen underscores Christ’s role as revealer, educator, 
and lawgiver (Harl 1958). This epiphanic chord is struck in the opening 
lines of Princ: ‘All who believe and are convinced that grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ derive the knowledge which calls men to lead a good 
and blessed life from no other source but the very words and teaching of 
Christ’ (Princ 1.pref.1). Like all good teachers, Christ taught through word 
and deed. In his spoken message, Jesus inculcated a way of life marked 
both by doctrinal commitments and moral conduct: he was ‘a teacher of the 
doctrine about the God of the universe, of the worship offered to Him and 
of every moral action which is able to bring the man whose life follows his 
teaching into relationship with the supreme God’ (CCels 1.30; for other 
short summaries of Jesus’ teaching, see CCels 2.45; 5.53). Among his 
deeds, it was above all his obedience to the Father that riveted Origen’s 
attention. The same obedience to which all were called, and which marked 
the coming Kingdom of God (Orat 25.1), was modelled by Jesus in his 
accepting death on a cross (Phil. 2:8) and, at the end of the age, when he 
would again subject himself to the Father (1 Cor. 15:28) (Princ 3.5.6; CCels 
2.24—25; Hom 2.1 on Ps 36[37]). 

A striking feature of Origen’s Christology was his conviction that Christ 
had a modulating presence—he could adopt different forms—a view Origen 
associated with one of the ‘mysterious’ Jesus traditions that had been 
handed down to him (SerMt 100; perhaps Acts of John, 93). According to 
this doctrine, both the divine Word and the body of Jesus had different 
forms (CCels 2.64; 6.77): the different aspects of the Word were signified 
by the many titles attributed to him in Scripture, while the different forms of 
Jesus’ body were the various ways in which its appearance was altered. The 
most notable instances of the latter were the transfiguration and selective 
post-Resurrection appearances (CCels 2.64-65; 4.16; ComMt 12.36; Orat 
27; HomEx 7.6). What is central to Origen about Jesus’ changing forms is 
that he communicated himself in ways that accommodated to the differing 
capacities of people to receive him, so that those who were beginners were 
initiated into his more accessible forms, whereas for those who had 


advanced considerably, insight was given to his loftier forms. Jesus’ 
changing forms accounted for his differentiated pedagogical strategy, also 
embraced by Paul, of becoming ‘all things to all that he may gain all’ (1 
Cor. 9:22) (Princ 4.4.4; also HomGn 1.8). 

Jesus’ teaching ministry extended to Hades where, as a discarnate soul, 
he conversed with other souls and converted those willing to accept him 
(CCels 2.43; also 2.16; Princ 2.6.2). After his descent to Hades, Jesus 
returned to his body, the body he received from Mary, and was resurrected 
(CCels 2.16; Resur 2 = Apol 130; ComPs 1:5 = Apol 141). Since Jesus 
ascended into Heaven, his body was capable of transitioning to this new 
environment. His body was, Origen states, in an ‘intermediate state between 
the solidity of the body as it was before his passion and the condition of a 
soul uncovered by any body’ (CCels 2.62). Elsewhere, Origen speaks of the 
body of Jesus being ‘transformed into God’, and explains that the ‘mortal 
quality’ of Jesus’ body was ‘changed into an ethereal and divine quality’ 
(CCels 3.41—42; 2.65). It was also the first earthly body to ascend into 
Heaven, ‘so that the heavenly powers were terrified and stunned when they 
saw flesh ascending into heaven’ (ComPs on Ps 15[16]:9 = Apol 143). 


POST-INCARNATION 


Jesus was not a figure confined to first-century Palestine. He was a 
dynamic, living being who was still at work in the world after his 
Resurrection. Probably the most striking indication of this for Origen was 
the ongoing phenomenon of conversion: ‘[T]he goodness of Jesus towards 
men was not confined to the period of the incarnation only, but even to this 
day the power of Jesus brings about conversion and moral reformation in 
those who believe in God through him’ (CCels 1.43; so also Princ 2.6.1; 
4.1.1-7; CCels 1.26—27; 1.62; 1.67; 2.52; 2.79). Origen often frames 
conversion or the ongoing work of moral progress as the acceptance of 
Jesus' ongoing liberating power. In the following passage on Jesus' 
presentation in the Temple (Luke 2:22-38), we encounter one of the earliest 
examples of devotion to the child Jesus in early Christian literature: 


Hence, he [Simeon] also says to him [Jesus], ‘ “Now you dismiss your servant, Lord, in peace” 
[Lk 2:29]. For, as long as I did not hold Christ, as long as my arms did not enfold him, I was 
imprisoned, and unable to escape from my bonds.’ But this is true not only of Simeon, but of the 
whole human race. Anyone who departs from this world, anyone who is released from prison 
and the house of those in chains, to go forth and reign, should take Jesus in his hands. He should 
enfold him with his arms, and fully grasp him in his bosom. Then he will be able to go in joy 
where he longs to go. (HomLc 15.2) 


Origen’s epiphanic Christ was also still at work in the world. The Apostles 
were inspired (Princ l.pref.1), but so too were those, like Origen, who 
enjoyed fleeting encounters with the Word when wrestling with opaque 
biblical passages. Indeed, it was not just knowledge or wisdom that Christ 
bestowed, but all his other attributes. Origen often reminds his readers that 
wherever there is justice, sanctification, and redemption, or any other 
virtue, it exists because it is drawn from, participates in, or is formed by 
Christ himself, who is all these perfections (ComJn 6.222—226; Hom 2.1 
and 2.4 in Ps 36/37]; HomJer 8.2; Princ 4.4.4). Here the many titles of 
Christ resurface. It was not just the incarnate Christ who adapted himself to 
the disparate needs of people, but also the ascended Christ who was at work 
in the world, accommodating himself variously so that souls could 
gradually make their ascent back to God. Origen makes this point famously 
in his interpretation of the steps of the Temple. This passage also illustrates 
how Origen could allegorize the Gospels: 


And perhaps, just as in the temple there were certain steps by which one might enter the Holy of 
Holies, so the Only-Begotten of God is the whole of our steps. And, just as the first step is the 
lowest, and the next higher, and so in order up to the highest, so our Savior is the whole of the 
steps. His humanity is the first lower step, as it were. When we set foot on it we proceed the 
whole way on the steps in accordance with those aspects that follow after his humanity, so that 
we go up by means of him who is at the same time angel and the other powers. And, in 
accordance with his aspects, since a Way (Jn 14:6) differs from a Door (Jn 10:7), one must first 
have gone forth on the Way so that later he may thus arrive at the Door; and one must 
experience his rule insofar as he is Shepherd (Jn 10:11), so that he may also enjoy him as King. 
And we must first profit from him as Lamb (Jn 1:29), so that he may first remove our sin, and 
later, when we have been cleansed, we may eat of his flesh, the true food. (Jn 6:55) (ComJn 
19.38-39 [trans]. modified]) 


HE Is ‘IN’ His DISCIPLES 


Origen also explored Christ’s ongoing presence in the world through his 
followers on the basis of passages such as Matt. 25:42-45 (‘for I was 
hungry and you gave me no food, I was thirsty and you gave me nothing to 


drink’), and 1 Cor. 12:27 (‘Now you are the body of Christ, and 
individually members of it’). Christ’s followers were drawn into his earthly 
experiences. There are a number of passages, for instance, where Origen 
sees Jesus’ death re-enacted in subsequent persecutions: 


My Lord Jesus Christ himself said, ‘I have given my back for whips and my cheeks for blows, 
and my face I did not turn away from shame of spitting’ (Isa 50:6). The simple people know 
these things for the single time when Pilate whipped him, when the Jews schemed against him, 
but I see Jesus each day giving his ‘back for whips’. (HomJer 19.12.3; also CCels 2.44) 


In other passages, he highlights how the martyrs imitated the battle Jesus 
waged against the Devil when, in their own deaths, they too fought against 
the forces of evil (ExhMart 41—42; CCels 2.40; 2.44; 8.44). This close 
identification of Jesus with his followers also meant that their experiences 
became Christ's. For instance, if one of Christ's members was afflicted with 
some sin, Christ ‘is correctly said to be not yet made subject’ to his Father 
(cf. 1 Cor. 15:28), ‘for His members include those who are not subject to 
God.' But when his members 'are healthy and subject to God, He rightly 
describes Himself as subject, when we His members are in every respect 
obedient to God’ (Hom 2.1 on Ps 36[37]; also HomLev 7.2; Princ 3.5.7). 


ESCHATON 


journey begun here on Earth. Through incremental moral reformation and 
increasing insight into God, people would slowly continue their ascent to 
the state from whence they fell (Princ 3.6.6). As this process was often 
envisioned as educative in this life, so in the next, people would reside in an 
eschatological ‘school for souls’ (Princ 2.11.6) where they would again 
have Christ as their instructor (Princ 3.6.9). The aim in the eschaton was the 
‘restoration’ (apokatastasis) of all things to their original condition (ComJn 
1.90-94; HomJer 14.18). Origen frequently referred to Paul's words in 1 
Cor. 15:24-28 where ‘the end’ would come when Christ, having subjected 
‘all his enemies under his feet’, would in turn become subject to the Father, 
so that ‘God may be all in all’. As Origen understood it, this entire process 
of becoming subjected to Christ would happen over a long time, and not by 
means of necessity or force, ‘but by word, by reason, by teaching, by the 
exhortation to better things, by the best methods of education, and also by 


such merited and appropriate threatenings as are justly held over the heads 
of those who contemptuously neglect to care for their own salvation and 
advantage and their spiritual health’ (Princ 3.5.8). 

The end is reached when the fractured community of souls is repaired 
through the acquisition of the virtues that reside essentially in God and the 
perfect contemplation of God. ‘There shall be one activity for those who 
have come to be with God through the Word who is with Him: to apprehend 
God.’ This activity, of course, was precisely what distinguished the soul of 
Jesus in the pre-existent realm. It thus comes as little surprise that Origen 
continues the previous quote by insisting that in this one activity of 
contemplating the Father all rational souls ‘will become formed accurately 
into a son’ (ComJn 1.92—transl. mine; also Princ 3.6.3; 4.4.10). In this last 
clause we grasp that human inquiry into Christ was ultimately a 
transformative experience for Origen. Christ was the dynamic, loving, and 
patient force whose project was to remodel the human race into his own 
image. 
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CHAPTER 20 


ORIGEN’S THEOLOGICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


J. JOSE ALVIAR 


INTRODUCTION 


IF one were to make a narrative-style presentation of Origen’s anthropology, 
one would naturally begin with his view of pre-existent spiritual 
intelligences (noes), pass on to expound the earthly condition of the human 
being, and conclude with his hypotheses regarding the end (a little like 
following the King’s recommendation to the White Rabbit in Alice’ 
Adventures in Wonderland: ‘Begin at the beginning and go on till you come 
to the end: then stop’). While this certainly is a logical and valid way to 
proceed, another approach may do greater justice to Origen’s many-layered 
thought—to focus first on his core concepts and theses (those that he 
expounds firmly and unambiguously, abundantly and repeatedly; and in the 
interpretation of which scholars are nearly unanimous), and afterwards to 
consider the associated (let us say secondary) aspects of his anthropological 
vision, in which he sounds more hypothetical, and over which much debate 
reigns even today (an approach that somewhat mirrors the Faun’s centralist 
view in C. S. Lewis’ The Last Battle: ‘The further in you go, the bigger 
everything gets. The inside is larger than the outside’). In this manner, 
hopefully, the force of Origen’s basic thinking will make itself more 
effectively felt, ahead of its more ambiguous aspects (which, probably, in 
Origen’s own mind, were less pressing for the edification of his audience). 
In the most basic terms we may say that Origen’s anthropology is centred 
on the idea that the human being contains a dynamic principle of divine 
origin, which Origen preferentially expresses (following Gen. 1) in terms of 
the image of God, and which is supposed to be developed freely by every 
person into a fuller likeness to God. In its actual state, this innermost reality 


of the human person is torn between the downward pull of baser or 
terrestrial attractions (the ‘flesh’, the ‘body’, the ‘world’) and the upward 
attraction of the ‘spirit’ and transcendent divine reality. The image of God in 
every man and woman finds itself a combatant, facing enemies from 
without and within, and receiving aid from God and the angelic powers. 

At a second (logical) moment, further questions may be posed: how did 
the human being enter into such a dramatic state? And what final outcome 
may be expected from this highly dynamic anthropology? As will be seen in 
the course of this chapter, in these sectors Origen expounds views in ways 
that vary in style and grade of certainty; and where, logically, scholars from 
the earliest times have interpreted his thought variously and even 
contradictorily. 

The two-step approach just described, though certainly open to criticism, 
may better mirror Origen’s own priorities. For, we may ask, what was this 
‘man of the church'—vir ecclesiasticus—teally about? Clearly, to provide a 
teaching capable of impelling his audience to the summit of holiness. 


ORIGEN’S CONCEPT OF THE HUMAN BEING IN ITS 
ACTUAL STATE 


Image of God 


The sum of Origen’s statements in different works yields a picture of the 
human being as found in its actual earthly condition, where the divine 
image, residing in the spiritual portion and allowing the creature to 
participate in God’s nature and perfection, occupies centre stage. ‘Our 
primordial substance (proegoumene hypostasis)’, affirms Origen, ‘consists 
of that which is “according to the image” of the Creator (kat’eikona tou 
ktisantos)’; this holds true independently of any subsequent evolution in the 
human creature’s moral and metaphysical condition (ComJn 20.182). Thus, 
a divine imprint lies in the nucleus of human nature. ‘I think that by the 
human person (homo) we ought to understand one who, made in the image 
and likeness of God (ad imaginem et similitudinem Dei factus) (Gen. 1:26), 
lives rationally’ (HomLev 2.2). 


By taking hold of a category that is referential or relational, Origen 
maintains that the human being is not comprehensible by itself, nor solely 
in relation to the cosmos. Rather, the human essence points to a higher 
source, the Creator himself, for the human vital principle comes from God, 
reminds one of God, and ultimately leads one back to God. The divine mark 
gives the human person a special beauty (HomEz 13.2) and a distinction 
greater than that of heaven and earth, sun, moon, and stars (HomGn 1.12). 

Origen’s anthropology may thus be called a decidedly theological 
anthropology. Its sources are not only biblical but Hellenistic (Bagby 2014; 
Markschies 2007: 91-105; McGuckin 2004; Hobbel 1989; Sfameni 
Gasparro 1984; Dupuis 1967; Crouzel 1956), especially as regards the idea 
of finite participation in God’s fullness (Balas 1975; Rius-Camps 1968). 
Over and above the discussion on Origen’s sources, however, the important 
fact is that Origen habitually works with the notion that in God is fullness, 
and in man partiality. Thus, participation figures as one of the structural 
elements of Origen’s anthropology, and even his theology in general (Bueno 
Ávila 2010; Balás 1975). 

Where is the divine image to be found in the human person? As Origen 
develops the idea that the human being is a mirror of God’s perfections 
(both entitative and dynamic) he reaches the conclusion that the image can 
only reside in the spiritual portion. It is the ‘rational substance of the soul’ 
(ousia logiches psyches)—intelligible, invisible, incorporeal—that bears an 
affinity to God (ExhMart 7.47). Our author is thus led to restrict the site of 
God's image to the spiritual part of the human being (HomGn 1.13; HomEz 
13.2). 

In this way Origen arrives at a somewhat Platonic definition of the 
human person, as a ‘soul that uses a body’ (psyche chromene somati, CCels 
7.38; similarly Princ 4.2.7). Whether Origen’s notion of the soul is, on 
balance, more properly Platonic than Christian remains subject to debate 
(Edwards 2002: 11-45; 87-123). 

Three additional details must be noted to complete the summary of 
Origen’s iconic view of the human being. Following Paul (Col. 1:15), 
Origen maintains that only the divine Word which proceeds from God (the 
Father) may be strictly called the image of God; the human creature is but 
an image of the Image (kat’eikona, ComJn 1.104—105; Princ 1.2.6; HomPs 
38 2.1; Crouzel 1956: 71-142). A distinctly Christian flavour appears here, 


since connection with the person of the Logos serves, as it were, as the 
gateway to likeness to God (CCels 4.25). 

Secondly, the soul’s having been created according to the divine image— 
not only in the first human person but in every human being (anthropos, 
HomJer 2.1)—serves as the basis for Origen's egalitarian view of man and 
woman. Scholars have pointed out the interesting paradox (Mazzucco 2000: 
125; Gemmiti 1996) that Origen, while reflecting common notions of his 
time regarding women as weaker and less constant compared to men 
(HomNum 24.3; HomJos 3.1), often points to their equal dignity before God 
(HomJos 9.9; FraglCo 33), recalls impressive examples of the tenacity of 
women, even young ones, in the face of martyrdom (HomJud 9.1), and 
defends their capacity for holiness as being equal to or greater than that of 
men (HomJos 9.9). This assertion—that physical weakness is not 
necessarily a sign of moral weakness—is an interesting instance that runs 
counter to Origen’s ‘sacramental’ mentality (HomJud 5.2; 9.1). 

Lastly, but not least importantly, Origen habitually distinguishes between 
‘image’ and ‘likeness’. Perhaps he makes too much of a minor 
terminological feature in Gen. 1:26-27, but it is a fact that his whole 
dynamic view of the human person rests on this distinction (Raponi 1981; 
Crouzel 1956). Origen’s peculiar interpretation of the Creation passage 
would appear, again, to be inspired by the Platonic notion of participation: 
according to this principle, only God is wholly good; the spiritual creature 
may and must grow progressively in perfection. (‘Man should acquire it for 
himself by his own earnest efforts to imitate God, so that while the 
possibility of attaining perfection was given to him in the beginning through 
the honor of the “image”, he should in the end through the accomplishment 
of these works obtain for himself the perfect “likeness” ', Princ 3.6.1; 
HomLk 8 and 39). There is a distance to be run before attaining full 
‘likeness’ (HomEz 13.2 .7; Princ 3.1.19; CCels 3. 69). 

Origen thus sees in the creation ‘according to the image’ a promise or 
potential that calls for further development. A gift—but incomplete. Here 
we have a grandiose—vocational or teleological—picture of the human 
being (Alviar 1993b), as well as the foundation for an extremely dynamic 
view of human existence. 


Freedom 


The second fundamental element in Origen’s anthropological conception is 
that of freedom. Significantly, he considers this idea to be derivable from 
the doctrine of a just God, ‘since the teaching of the Church includes the 
doctrine of the righteous judgement of God—a doctrine which, if believed 
to be true, summons its hearers to live a good life and by every means to 
avoid sin—for it assumes that they acknowledge that deeds worthy of praise 
or blame lie within our own power (eph’hemin)’ (Princ 3.1.1). 

While Origen employs varied expressions to refer to this human reality 
(prohairesis, autoexousia, eph' hemin, hegemonikon, etc.; Lekkas 2001; 
Perrone 2000), the nuclear idea is quite clear: a real capacity resides in the 
human being that allows it to move itself, and make its own choices in the 
face of stimuli—a capacity that sets the human person apart from—and 
superior to—inanimate and subhuman beings (Princ 3.1.4). This self- 
controlling power endows the individual with creativeness in its conduct, 
one not wholly unlike the divine creativity. It is the human soul's betrothal 
gift (ComCant 1.1). 

Scholars have, as with other aspects of Origen’s thought, pointed out 
sources aside from his biblical ones, namely Greek philosophical notions of 
free will, and (as positions requiring rebuttal) fatalism, and Gnostic 
determinism (Lekkas 2001: 57—140; Jackson 1966). For Origen, biblical 
revelation and Christian teaching are deeply imbued with a sense of God's 
justice and human choice. These truths must be defended against theories of 
unequal and fixed natures (Princ 3.1; ComJn 2 as well as 13 and 20). But 
also, as Origen points out in Princ 1.6.2, spiritual creatures, by the very fact 
of having been created (and being finite), are metaphysically subject to 
change, including in their will. 

Even more deeply, Origen’s idea of freedom bears reference to the 
capacity that resides in the human person—more exactly, in the spiritual 
portion, in the will—that allows one to choose between moral good and evil 
(Princ 3.1.3), and thus belong to a good species of ‘fish’ worthy of being 
placed in the basket, or of belonging to a bad species, worthy only of being 
cast off (ComMt 10.11). In this ethical sense, Origen does not see free will 
as a neutral faculty or capacity. It is a creational gift that contains a 
profound meaning, a teleology. The soul indeed moves itself, but its 


freedom is for choosing the good (HomEx 12.4). If it chooses contrariwise 
it becomes enslaved—to sin, to the Devil, to irrational passions. If it follows 
the leading of Christ it becomes truly free (John 8:31-32) (HomEx 12.4; 
HomGn 16.2). 

Here we detect an echo of Origen’s affirmation of the human being as 
referred to God. Indeed, time and again Origen paradoxically links freedom 
with God’s or Christ’s rule. The soul cannot proceed without someone to 
guide it; this is why it has been redeemed, in order that it may have Christ 
as its King, whose yoke is easy and whose burden is light, and not the 
Devil, whose rule is oppressive (ComRm 5.6). As the property of a spiritual 
entity, freedom may never radically disappear; yet one comes to possess it 
to a fuller or lesser degree depending on whether one surrenders wilfully to 
the Word’s guidance. It is not surprising that Origen should define a 
Christian in the following terms: ‘The Christian, I mean the real Christian, 
is one who has submitted oneself to God alone and His Word’ (CCels 8.36). 

In the body of works of Origen the themes of freedom and its meaning 
may be termed constant, underlying suppositions. Together with the idea of 
the human being as a creature made in God’s image, they provide the 
grounds for Origen’s dynamic anthropology (Lekkas 2001). 


THE DYNAMIC EXISTENCE OF THE HUMAN PERSON 


Origen employs a wonderfully varied set of figures and expressions to 
convey his dramatic conception of human life on Earth. At the risk of 
oversimplifying his thought, we shall group the most prominent Origenistic 
motifs in the following way: (a) growth and development; (b) passage and 
journey; (c) tension and combat; (d) love and marriage to the Word. (For an 
alternative overall view, see Lettieri 2000.) 


Growth and Development 


The Logos and the Logikoi—Becoming Increasingly ‘Rational’ 


In numerous works, especially in ComJn books 1-2 and 20, Origen 
expounds on the divine Logos and his relation to human beings (also Princ 
1.3.6; see Rius-Camps 1970; Kelber 1958; Lieske 1938 for the Christian 


and Stoic sources of this notion; also Crouzel 1956: 228-230; Rahner 1935: 
351-358 about the dynamic presence of the Logos in the free creature). 

In Origen’s view, participation in the Logos may occur in different ways 
or at different levels. At the most elemental level, the Logos may be said to 
be present in all beings possessing a rational faculty (CCels 4.25). In 
practice, this intellectual faculty may be cultivated or left fallow by its 
owner, leading him or her either to behave as a truly intelligent being or as a 
brute. 

On a deeper, ethical level, a person may either heed the invitation to truth 
and virtue proffered by the Logos and the Holy Spirit, or debase itself in 
inferior quests, becoming not simply mindless but morally distanced from 
the Word, and therefore animal or irrational (a/ogos) in a sense worse than 
that of beasts. Thus, the Logos is in every human being; but his presence 
varies in quality depending on human collaboration (ComJn 6.189-190; 
HomJer 9.1.21; HomNum 26.7; HomPs 36 1.2). 


Seeds and Development 


With an inspiration both biblical and Stoic, Origen refers to a good seed 
deposited by God in the human person, meant with the aid of grace to 
blossom into holiness, virtue, and good works (ComMt 10.2; ComJn 20.38; 
Princ 1.3.6: ComJn 1.267—270; 20.120; HomGn 1.4). This figure allows 
Origen to call for an agricultural-type cultivation of the divinely implanted 
capacity as well as the removal of obstacles that impede its growth (HomPs 
36 1.3). Very similar is the Origenistic theme of growth from infancy to 
maturity: to grow and become big according to the body is not within our 
capacity, affirms Origen, but the soul in us has faculties and free will, in 
order to become great or small (HomLev 12.2; ComMt 10.23). Thus, every 
person is summoned to progress from a state of spiritual immaturity to the 
age of the fullness of Christ (1 Cor. 14:20; Eph. 4:13; HomJos 9.9; HomPs 
36 4.3; HomNum 24.3)). 


Epinoiai and Growth in Virtues 


The increasing possession of the Word by the human creature is expressed 
by Origen alternatively as participation in Christ’s aspects (epinoiai). In 
works like ComJn (ComJn 19.154—158 particularly) and HomLk, Origen 
extensively develops the idea that in Christ are found, in unity and fullness, 
attributes like Wisdom, Logos, Life, Truth, and every virtue (see also 
HomJer 27(50).4; CCels 2.64; Pazzini 2000: 469). Christ in turn acts as a 
font, sharing these perfections with human creatures (HomJr 8, HomPs 36 
2.4) so that his followers reflect him. It will be noted that we have before us 
an intimate—though laborious—way of making Christ present within 
ourselves. Christ is progressively formed within any person advancing in 
virtue (ComRm 7.7). If, on the contrary, an individual relaxes in virtue and 
allows himself or herself to become immersed in vices, the presence of 
Christ becomes deadened (HomJud 2.1) and the soul filled with the unholy 
contraries of the epinoiai (HomPs 38 2.2; Heine 2004; Larsen 2004). 

Whatever links Origen's thinking on virtue may have with Greek 
thinking on arete, his giving the virtues Christological rooting and form 
renders Origen's moral teaching a decidedly Christian one. 


Passage and Pilgrimage 


A whole set of Origenistic motifs have to do with passage and pilgrimage. 
In Origen's most basic scheme, the soul liberated by Christ (Alcain 1973: 
45—47, 56-61; Daly 1982) advances from perfection to greater perfection, 
never stopping in its stride. A closer look at this scheme reveals the 
superposition of two aspects: the story of a continuous, stepwise 
progression on one hand, and a succession of particularly transformative 
moments on the other (Alviar 1993a). The biblical narrative that Origen 
often uses is the chosen people's journey, which begins with the escape 
from Egypt (which our author frequently takes to represent the beginnings 
of conversion), followed by the crossing of the Red Sea (entry into the 
catechumenate), stopping at numerous points in the desert (trials and 
temptations), the crossing of the Jordan (reception of baptism), and 
subsequent battles with the different peoples settled in the area (HomEx; 


HomNum; HomJos). Although these elements of the biblical narrative are 
not always interpreted by Origen in the same way, his basic idea is clear: 
the human being’s essential story is one of unceasing spiritual progress in 
this life, aided along at decisive moments by God. 

Among these decisive moments Origen counts baptism which, for him, is 
not a poor symbol of an invisible spiritual passage but a mystic action with 
both visible and invisible effects. Baptismal renunciation and washing 
cleanse the individual from sin (ComJn 6.166-167) and lets him or her 
follow Christ’s own passage (1 Cor. 5:7) from death to life; slavery under 
sin to freedom under God (HomGn 16.2); separation from God to intimacy 
with him; bodily to rational being; historical existence to spiritual (PPasch 
4. Authors debate the real importance Origen gave to sacramental baptism: 
compare Ferguson 2006; Blanc 1972; Rahner 1932 with Trigg 1982.) 

The gradual nature of the spiritual voyage ‘from virtue to virtue’ ‘towards 
the Kingdom’ (Ps. 84:8) is almost exhausting in Origen’s depiction: it is a 
very long journey—in HomNum 27 no less than forty-two stages en route to 
Succoth are named, filled with arduous trials and combat against enemies 
(see especially ComRm 9 and 10; HomNum 27). Even after baptism one 
must continue to be vigilant and persevere in the spiritual struggle (HomGn 
15.3; HomJud 7.2; 9.2). One must not look back, tarry, deviate, regress 
(HomNum 12.4; HomJer 28(51).2.2. For the significance of the steps of 
spiritual progress according to Origen, see Torjesen 1986: 70-107; Völker 
1931: 62-75). 


Motifs of Tension and Combat 


The Soul s Dilemma: Origen s Trichotomic Scheme 


Origen’s dramatic view of human existence leads to a peculiar 
interpretation of the trichotomic scheme mentioned by Paul in 1 Thess. 5:23 
—body, soul, spirit (soma, psyche, pneuma). Again, with an admixture of 
biblical and Platonic inspiration, Origen turns this tripartition into a 
‘tension’ structure (Hall 2007). According to this schema, ‘soul’ expresses 
the original, spiritual core of the human person, container of the divine 
image. In its present earthly situation the soul is torn two ways—by the 
upward pull of the ‘spirit’, which in Origen’s schema is not principally nor 


directly the Holy Spirit but rather the nobler portion of the soul susceptible 
to the attraction of the Holy Spirit (Princ 3.4; ComMt 14.3). On the other 
hand, the soul is susceptible to the downward pull of the ‘body’, which in 
Origen’s schema refers to the sum of forces that draw the soul in the 
opposite direction: not just material goods and earthly matters, but 
concupiscence for all sorts of evil satisfactions. Yielding to the cravings of 
the body, or flesh, letting material appetites exercise their rule immoderately 
(ComRom 5.7; HomPs 38 2.8) renders the soul ‘heavier’ (crassior; HomPs 
38 2.8). 

The soul thus finds itself contested, as before it open both the heights of 
holiness and intimacy with God as well as the abyss of sinfulness and 
alienation from its divine source. This may be called the basic dilemma of 
the soul—whether to love God entirely (Deut. 6:5) or to prefer the Devil 
through sins (HomJud 2.2-5); to choose between the transcendent and the 
visible world (Bostock 1992: 265); between a holy king, Christ, and an 
oppressor, the Devil (ComRom 5.6). 


Spiritual Warfare 


The present time, observes Origen, is ‘not so much a time of reigning as of 
war’ (ComRm 5.3.7). The idea of doing continual battle against inner 
enemies (sin, lusts of the flesh), as well as external spiritual forces, is very 
much a part of Origen's teaching about life on Earth (HomJos 5.2; 22.2; 
HomEx 11; HomJer 5.16; HomJud 3.3—6; 7.1—2; and in general HomJud; 
HomEz). It yields a picture of human existence that is far from comfortable 
(Quacquarelli 1988). 

Time and again Origen warns his audience that they remain vulnerable, 
even after conversion or regeneration (HomPs 36 3.8; HomEz 6.7), and are 
never beyond temptation's reach (Orat 29.5). Not even one who has 
advanced far in virtue should become vain and believe oneself immune 
from falling (HomGn 5.6; HomNum 10.1; HomEz 9). And if one falls again, 
one must repent (HomPs 36 4.2), get up (HomPs 36 4.2; 37 2.1—2), and 
seek healing from the merciful God (HomLev 2.4; HomNum 10.1; HomJud 
3; HomEz 6.7). In this context, penance appears as an essential part of the 
story of holiness (Grotz 1955; Rahner 1950; Latko 1949). 

This extremely labile but realistic anthropology leads to Origen's own 
peculiar definition of the ‘saint’ (hagios), as one who has not yet attained 
the goal but is more or less seriously on the way (Faessler 1958). Thus, 


perfection in earthly life is for Origen not so much an actual attainment of 
full-blown sanctity, as a decided attitude of forging ahead tenaciously 
(HomJud 4.2; HomJer 13.3; HomGn 1.7; 5.2; 7.4; ComMt 10.10). Holiness 
on Earth, in this sense, is the struggle itself for holiness (Bettiolo 2000). 


Love and Marriage between the Soul and the 
Word 


Of a different vein, but constituting an equally principal figure in Origen, 
we have the theme of mystical marriage with the Christ or the Word (see 
especially in ComCant; also in ComRm 6). Origen has beautiful passages 
interpreting the Bride in the Song of Songs to represent either the individual 
soul or the Church, drawn by the perfume of the Lover, who is the Word 
(Dölger 1950; for a comparison of Origen’s doctrine with that of non- 
Christian thinkers, see Rist 1964). 

The pursuit here is one involving thirst, desire, the wound of love, the 
one wound that includes all other holy desires (ComCant 3. 8; ComRm 
5.10; Cabassut 1937: 1728), and represents perhaps the clearest Origenistic 
expression of the human being’s personal relationship with the Word. In a 
way, this viewpoint introduces a note of tenderness in the Christian’s hard 
struggle (Castellano 1998; Bertrand 1951). 

Here as in other comparisons Origen warns of the other side of the 
dynamic relationship between the soul and Christ. The soul may become 
unfaithful to its spouse, though repentance and return are always possible 
(HomEx 8.4). 

Will the gravity-like attraction of love, which causes the spiritual creature 
to approach God with increasing velocity, ever reach an end point? ‘I think 
myself that if they ever did attain to this, they would no longer walk or run, 
but, bound as it were by the bands of His love, they would cleave to Him, 
and would have no further power ever to move again’ (ComCant 1.4). 
Origen seems to envision a culmination of the process, when finally the 
creature will have come wholly to possess and be possessed by God, and 
will thus have firmly become fixed in his bond (see Rius-Camps 1981: 
103-113 on the cohesive force of charity and its logical consequence, that 


of impeccability in the eschatological stage). Motion, at that point, gives 
way to union (Crouzel 1956: 254-255; 1961b: 518-523). 


Dynamism and Fixation 


We have seen that Origen envisions a law of graduality, a step-by-step 
progress, in the divine economy. God’s plan unfolds in due order—the 
seeds do not become wheat instantaneously, but ‘first the blade’, then ‘ears 
of grain’ (Mark 4:28), then ‘ripe for the harvest’ (John 4:35) (HomJer 5.13). 
The provision of time is part and parcel of the story of spiritual evolution 
(HomJer 5.10; Tzamalikos 2007: 299). 

The exertion of free will over time, however, produces an increasing 
stability (stasis) or fixation of the rational being in good (or Christ) or evil 
(HomPs 37 2.4). The possible irrevocability of this state has attracted the 
interest of scholars, for Origen makes somewhat timid references to the 
crystallization of the soul’s dispositions after a long period of subjection to 
God’s pedagogy as well as to its own self-conforming decisions. 

In this point, Origen would seem to stand apart from the Platonic notion 
of a return to the beginning. In our author, the end of the spiritual universe 
is similar but not identical to the original state of union with God; it is 
better, loftier, for it implies the culmination of the confluence of God’s 
action and human freedom (Ramelli 2007: 352; Keough 2010; Rius-Camps 
1981). 

Origen likes to formulate this process of fixation in God as a result of 
charity or love: ‘Charity never fails’ (1 Cor. 13:8) ... For in a soul which 
has risen to such perfection as to love God with all its heart, and with all its 
mind, and with all its strength, where is the place of sin to be found? ... 
Charity, which alone is greater than all others, will prevent all creatures 
from falling. Then will God be all in all (1 Cor. 15:28)’ (ComRm 5.10.15). 

Thus, Origen points to that extreme frontier where the spiritual creature, 
inflamed by love and rooted in virtue, finds perpetual union with God to be 
ontologically compatible with the permanence of its freedom (Bettiolo 
2000; Roukema 1999; Daniélou 1948: 280-283; also Holliday 2009). 

On the other extreme, Origen acknowledges that it is possible for a free 
creature to evolve in the opposite direction, becoming habituated to sin and 
turning entitatively into a ‘sinner’ (ComRm 5.5.3), hardened and unreactive 


as a cadaver (Homls 4.3). The misguided exercise of freedom over time 
may crystallize in a second nature that is evil (CCels 3.69). 

The somewhat ponderous inevitability of the fixation of spiritual 
creatures as they exercise themselves in holiness or evil would seem to 
clash with that other Origenistic tenet, of the unlimited scope of God’s 
goodness, love, and power. Can God’s love manage in some mysterious 
way to overcome creaturely resistance (as Origen seems to insinuate in 
ComRm 5.10.15-16)? 

Did Origen sense the incompatibility of these two principles, as 
suggested by the discretion with which he alludes both to the fixation of 
natures and the universal salvation of sinners and devils? (Even an evil 
disposition that has crystallized as a second nature is ‘not even very difficult 
to change’ with God’s power, suggests Origen in CCels 3,69). The question 
remains an interesting one—for Origen was one of the first Christian 
thinkers seriously to face this quandary—and will be discussed in the 
chapter Origens Eschatology. We shall here limit ourselves to observing 
the urgent tone in Origen’s addresses to people living in the present life: 
‘(God) does not say: Go out (exite) “from the heart of Babylon"—for this 
may also be done gradually (gradatim)—but rather: “Flee (fugite) from the 
heart of Babylon” ' (HomJr 28(51).2). ‘It is necessary that those who seek 
Jesus should do so not negligently, nor carelessly, nor in a transitory fashion 
(non negligenter, non dissolute, non transitorie quaerere), as some seek 
Him and consequently do not find Him. For our part, let us say: “We sought 
you with sorrow" ' (Luke 2:48; HomLk 18.5). 

Why, if Origen foresees a saving postmortal education, does he exhort his 
listeners to such an intense activity of sanctification in the present life? 
Perhaps because he sees a lifetime spent in wasting gifts and opportunities 
as an incredibly painful, shaming burden? Was the keen note in his 
preaching simply a form of moral exhortation on his part; or the reflection 
of his own ardent temperament? Or did a real doubt exist in his own spirit 
regarding the possibility of rectification in the afterlife? Might not his 
urgent appeal to Christians manifest a tension in his own mind, between the 
idea of the final irrevocability of human choice and the prospect of future 
conversion? (Ramelli 2013; Scott 2012; Heine 2010: 242-256; Crouzel 
1984: 313-317; 337—341). 


HUMAN RELATEDNESS 


Origen’s stress on individual responsibility for holiness can give the 
impression that he relegates three aspects to a secondary level: (a) the 
divine contribution to human sanctification; (b) the human person's 
connection with others, as well as (c) his or her belonging to the material 
cosmos, in the advance towards holiness. Is this so—does Origen proffer 
some form of atomic autonomy for the human being? 


The Human Person's Need of God's Grace 


Authors both ancient and modern have sometimes classed Origen as 
Pelagian or semi-Pelagian, judging from his calls to strenuous effort in 
order to achieve holiness. However, to do full justice to Origen's thought, it 
is necessary to consider passages where he clearly speaks of the absolute 
need for God's intervention. These passages reveal that Origen did not 
preach a doctrine of sheer self-reliance. 

One of his most extensive expositions on the subject may be found in 
Princ 3.1, where he carefully delineates the respective roles of God and the 
human creature, decidedly assigning greater weight to the former, in the 
same way that sailors give greater credit to the winds and guiding stars, 
than to their own efforts, for the safe arrival of their vessel at port (Princ 
3.1.19). In numerous other instances, Origen points to the human person's 
limited capacity. The creature's will alone is not sufficient for it to achieve 
the sublime goal of divine likeness; the aid of God is necessary (HomEx 
6.5: HomJud 2.1; 9; HomPs 36 4.1; ComRm 9.3). In the business of 
sanctification, we are continually accompanied by God—not only 
summoned but brought by him to salvation (HomNum 20.3.8; Scheck 2008: 
13-62; Danieli 2002; Drewery 1960). 

Rather than affirming one aspect and denying the other, Origen affirms 
an interplay between God’s action and human cooperation, in which both 
God and the human being have a part (HomNum 12.3). Origen points to a 
synergy: if we do not offer, we will not receive (HomNum 24.2); if we 
receive well, the gift will fructify (SerMt 69); if we better our soul, the 
Word will have a roomier place to enter (ComJn 10.26; Holdcroft 1973). 


Relatedness to Others: Is Origen’s Anthropology 
Individualistic? 


A more complete appreciation of Origen’s anthropology also requires taking 
into consideration his relational view of the human person. Although this 
aspect is developed less by Origen in comparison to the individual aspect, it 
shines in Origen’s constant going to and from the ecclesial to the personal 
interpretation of the Song of Songs. Indeed, in his mind the individual and 
the corporate dimensions are inseparable in the human being (Young 2001: 
88). This places Origen somewhat beyond the ken of modern 
contrapositions between individuality and collectivity. 

His relational view of the person is derived from his conception of the 
human being as essentially referential (image of God); his notion of the 
Church as seed of the assembly of rational creatures that will be united to 
God in the end (ComCant 2.8; Ledegang 2001; Vogt 1974; Chénevert 
1969); and his idea of the link between charity and unity. ‘Where there are 
sins, there is multiplicity, there are schisms, there are heresies, there are 
dissensions; but where there is virtue, there is the oneness and unity from 
which there was “one heart and one soul” (Acts 4:32) in all the faithful’ 
(HomEz 9.1.2). 

Although the human creature’s essence implies relatedness or 
communion, sin works a dissolution of this condition, leaving humanity in 
its actual non-solidary state. Humans need to learn (rediscover) the science 
of harmony (consonantiae disciplina, HomNum 26.2). That is why Christ 
came as a shepherd, to gather together his flock (HomGn 9.3) and produce, 
from many, one body (HomPs 36 2.1; HomLev 7.2.4; ComRm 9.6; HomJd 
2.2). 

Origen, as a man of the Church (vir ecclesiasticus, HomLk 16.6) sees 
each human person, not as an isolated entity, but as part of a divinely 
designed community. As individuals advance in perfection, they constitute a 
tighter body, become more ‘one’. This is the grand design of God: the final 
recuperation of unity as one body (ComJn 1.92; Princ 1.6.2; Falque 2001). 


The Human Person in the Material World 


To complete this succinct survey of Origen’s conception of the human 
person, it is necessary to consider his view of human existence as lived out 
in the present world. This view contains interesting aspects, and has 
attracted the interest of scholars (Perrone 1995; Alviar 1993b: 133-203; 
Brown 1988: 160-177; Blanc 1982; Ruiz Jurado 1974). 

In general terms, it is possible to detect undercurrents of thought that 
Origen finds difficult to harmonize. On one hand, the Christian doctrine of 
one, good creator responsible for all extant beings (including the material 
cosmos and human bodies), as well as the doctrines of the Incarnation and 
final Resurrection; on the other hand, the Platonic disdain for the visible, 
changing world, as well as certain somewhat negative biblical references to 
the ‘world’, the ‘body’, and the ‘flesh’. 

Indeed, the Bible offers an ambivalent picture of the visible, material 
world as a reality made by a good creator (Acts 14:17; Rom. 1:19-20), 
currently affected by sin, distanced from God, and constituting a danger for 
man's salvation (Rom. 8:19-22; John 1:10; 17:14—16; 1 John 2:15), but in 
fact saved by God and his Son (John 3:17), and destined for final 
transfiguration (Rev. 21:1) (Ruiz Jurado 1974). 

Against the Gnostics’ dualistic view, Origen forcefully maintains that 
matter is not of itself evil (CCels 4.66). The material world was created by 
one good God, and that for a loving purpose: to lead creatures to final unity 
with himself. Independently of the question of actual creatural diversity, it 
is clear that Origen firmly believes that God’s wisdom combines diverse 
creatures in the harmony of a single world (Princ 2.1.1—2). The world is, for 
human beings, a paternally designed school for them to discover the 
transcendent God (Rusch 2009; Perrone 1995). 

Within this context, the human body has utility, as it is provided by the 
Creator to assist and serve the soul (HomJd 6.5; Fragl Co 30; Daley 2006) 
and to serve as it were as a training ground for exercise in virtue and 
perfecting the rational portion of man (Nordgaard 2012; Edwards 2002: 
161; Jacobsen 2006: 82; for further nuances, Blanc 1982). It cannot be 
called abominable as though it were evil in itself (CCels 3.42). Like the 
‘she-ass’ mentioned in Judg. 5:10, it may and must be guided by the bridle 


of the mind (mens) and directed by the interior man (HomJud 6.5; Jacobsen 
2003). 

Within Origen’s trichotomic scheme, the body itself, not only the spirit 
and the soul, are called to deification (HomPs 81.1; Perrone 2014: 221—222; 
also FragJn 36). The body is the seed of future regeneration (Frag/Co 84; 
Pieri 2009: notes 266-268, pp. 206-208; see Origen's Eschatology in this 
same Handbook). 

As for earthly activities, though distracting in different ways, these are 
not of themselves evil and some are even necessary for human survival. 
Diverse arts involving the employment of human intelligence are crucial for 
satisfying the human being’s needs (CCels 4.76). Furthermore, activities 
such as serving the common good or pursuing knowledge and wisdom are 
not only legitimate (Princ 2.11.1), but in many cases obligatory: ‘debts’ to 
be fulfilled (Orat 28.1—2). 

From this perspective, one who is doing one's duties faithfully under 
God's gaze may be said to be keeping a perpetual feast (CCels 8.21, 
HomNum 23.3; Mazzucco 1996). Every believer may exercise an inner 
priesthood and offer up a sacrifice pleasing to God (HomLev 9.1), living 
constantly, as it were, in the sanctuary (HomLev 12.4). Every action of the 
just individual—including the carrying out of ordinary obligations—may be 
counted as prayer, until the point of fulfilling the Pauline recommendation 
to ‘pray without ceasing’ (1 Thess. 5:17; HomIR(1S) 1.9; Orat 12.2). 

This positive view of earthly and bodily existence coexists, in Origen's 
works, with a more negative appraisal of the world and body, arising partly 
from his Platonic affinities; partly from biblical statements referring to the 
world (cosmos) as a reality affected by sin and as a context distanced from 
God (1 John 2:15-16; John 1:10); and partly from his pastoral experience 
with persons, even baptized ones, who have been lost to secular concerns 
(HomGn 10.1; 16.4; HomEx 6.6; 12.2; Homls 9). 

In Origen's view, the visible world exerts a downward pull on the human 
person, turning his or her attention to intranscendent changing reality and 
away from God's eternal reality—'earthly instead of heavenly things, 
transitory instead of eternal things, present instead of future things' 
(HomJud 1.1). To the human being that feels certain voids within itself, the 
world proffers passing attractions, false goods, superficial joys, vanities 
(HomNum 11.8) that tug at the human heart (HomPs 36 4.2) and turn it 
‘away’, engrossed with concern for possessions, desire for riches, zeal for 


the glory of the age and honours of the world (HomEx 12.2; 6.6; HomGn 
10.2-3; HomJer 17.4). 

Life in the body is one of travail, of desires and excesses, of fears and 
sadnesses (Princ 3.2.2). Again, such a view is drawn by Origen partly from 
Platonism but also partly from Scripture, which sometimes talks of the body 
of sin, of death, of lowliness (Rom. 6:6; 7:24; Phil. 3:21; ComRm 5.9.10), 
as well as from Origen’s pastoral experience. The body limits a person’s 
perception of the divine (HomPs 38 2.2), and the clamour of its transitory 
needs distracts the soul from divine things and robs it of leisure (Princ 
3.4.4). The strength of natural bodily appetites can easily lead a person into 
excesses (ComRm 5.7.4). Thus, the body needs to be ascetically dominated, 
crucified (ComCant 4.14), mortified (HomEx 13.5; HomJos 15.3; HomGn 
10.3). 

Although the fulfilment of legitimate earthly activities might be pleasing 
before God, Origen often insinuates his preference and longing for a life 
devoted to study and prayer (Princ 3.4.4). He believes that the tasks of 
ordinary life (communis vita), dedicated for instance to work in the fields, 
to navigation, to common occupations, as constituting lesser offerings 
(munera inferiora) to God (HomLev 2.2). Perhaps he himself never reached 
an unequivocal position regarding the value of life in this world and in the 
body. 

This ambivalent attitude is found expressed as invitations to go beyond 
(hyperbaino) earthly business (ComMt 12.36), to pass beyond (transire) this 
world or age (HomNum 17.7), to flee (fugere) from worldly affairs (Homls 
9), to depart (pergere), not in the physical sense ‘since the Lord is 
everywhere’, but passing over ‘from one life to another, from one deed to 
another, from good things to better ... from profitable things to more 
profitable ... from holy things to holier’ (HomGn 12.2). 

Origen may be considered a forerunner of the monastic spirituality 
(Alviar 1993a: 192-203; Crouzel 196la; Malone 1950; Seston 1933), 
though much remains to be investigated regarding the inner tension in 
Origen’s thinking regarding life in the body and in the material world. 


‘IT HAPPENED EARLIER AND IT HAPPENED LATER’: 
ORIGEN’S PROTOLOGY AND ESCHATOLOGY 


Origen’s rich depiction of the human condition in its present (mortal, 
imperfect) state is complemented by his looking both ‘backwards’ (to 
explain how a variegated world could be the creation of one just God) and 
‘forward’ (to speculate on the end result of this highly dynamic process). 
Origen’s statements in these two directions—past and future—are 
numerous, hypothetical, and varied; consequently, the scholarly readings of 
his thought are far from unanimous. 


Protology 


In Princ 2.9 Origen unfolds his protological speculation to answer the 
question: whence the manifest differences among creatures, if their unique 
source, God, is just? Origen proposes a first creation by God of purely 
spiritual intelligences (noes), all situated on the same moral and 
metaphysical plane (Princ 2.9.6). Only subsequently, as rational creatures 
employed their freedom, did they lose their equality and unity, and become 
differentiated ethically and ontologically (Princ 2.9.6). Thus were sown the 
seeds of diversity, to produce different vessels inhabiting one same house 
(Princ 2.9.6). 

Excepting the ever-faithful soul of Christ (Princ 2.6.3), every spiritual 
entity became degraded to a greater or lesser degree, acquiring a body 
whose heaviness and immersion in the material cosmos was proportionate 
to the distance from God (Princ 1.6.2-3). The original spiritual nucleus of 
the creature thus came to find itself torn between its original instinct and 
longing for the divine source, and the attractions of earthly existence. The 
present life becomes, not one of peaceful contemplation, but a drama and 
tribulation. (For the Platonic, antignostic, and biblical roots of this 
Origenistic view, see Martens 2012; Trumbower 1989; Bostock 1987). 

It is worth noting, however, that while Origen considers the doctrine of 
free will as immediately derivable from the doctrine of a just God, he holds 
that on matters related to the origin of the soul ‘all this is not very clearly 
defined in the teaching’ (Princ 1. Praef. 5). He seems to maintain this idea 


less firmly, though the frequent allusions in the body of his works to some 
kind of primordial fall leads to the suspicion that the pre-existence of souls 
was a preferred hypothesis of his. 

The range of authors who qualify Origen’s position is great, from those 
who raise reasonable doubts as to Origen’s having supported the pre- 
existence and fall of souls into bodies (Edwards 2002: 89-97, 160), to those 
who consider it a hypothesis prudently held by Origen (Crouzel 1984: 267— 
284; Daniélou 1948: 210-212), to those who think it an Origenistic 
certainty rather than a hypothesis (Ciner 2014) (as well as other innovative 
readings: Scott 2012; Stead 1999; Torchia 1989; Harl 1987; Pierre 1984). 

According to the pre-existence hypothesis, a ‘second creation'—of the 
material universe—succeeded the ‘fall’ of spiritual intelligences. Indeed, 
Origen sometimes understands Gen. 2 as referring to the creation of the 
material body (DialHer 15.28-16.4; ComMt 14.16; ComJn 20.182), though 
at other times he seems to see Gen. | and 2 as parallel and complementary 
rather than consecutive (CCels 4.37; ComRm 2.13.35; 5.4.3; HomJr 1.10). 

Consequently, scholars differ as to the degree of separation, in Origen's 
mind, of the mystery narrated in Gen. 1 and that in Gen. 2-3—from those 
who see two successive creations of spirits then bodies (Sfameni Gasparro 
1984: 101—138; Crouzel 1956: 138-153; with the added complication 
implied by a ‘second’ Fall as narrated in Gen. 3) to those who see, in one 
way or another, a greater meshing between the aspects insinuated by the 
two creation accounts (Jacobsen 2008; Thomas 2004: 54—56; Haers 2003: 
15-17; Edwards 2002: 87-122; Lies 1999). 

Independently of the obscurity of this point in Origen, it is possible to 
affirm that he considered human nature to be in a non-ideal actual state 
(CCels 4.40), though yet perfectible thanks to Christ's work. This is one 
more element that imbues Origen's anthropological teaching with a 
combative tone. 


Eschatology: Some Notes (see Origen's 
Eschatology for more details) 


Finally, what outcome may be expected of the human drama as depicted by 
Origen? If the goal of rational creatures remains the same even after their 


having fallen away from God—to progress from image to likeness, 
becoming as much like God—holy—as possible (Princ 3.6.1; ComCant 
2.8), then the culmination of this story should, in principle, be the reunion 
between free creatures and God—when God will be all in all (1 Cor. 15:28), 
and all will be one (John 17:21—24; Princ 3.6.9). 

As to whether the stable likeness to, and union with, God will be 
achieved by all spiritual beings without exception, and besides involve the 
total disappearance of material bodies—this point will be the subject of a 
separate chapter (Origen's Eschatology) in this same Handbook. Here we 
shall limit ourselves to noting that the Origenistic ambiguity regarding these 
points does not diminish the vibrant tone of his calls for personal holiness 
and asceticism. The practical, strenuous side of Origen's teaching somehow 
maintains itself over and above his protological and eschatological 
theorizing. 
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CHAPTER 21 


COSMIC THEODICY: ORIGEN’S 
TREATMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
OF EVIL 


MARK S. M. SCOTT 


THEODICY, or the rational defence of divine justice against the charge of 
cosmic mismanagement, strikes many as a modern project with its roots in 
the Enlightenment, where the word originates (Scott 2015: 55-57). In point 
of fact, however, the attempt to reconcile divine goodness and omnipotence 
with the reality of evil predates Leibniz, as does the philosophical— 
theological problem that engenders theodicy. The apparent logical 
incongruity between God’s benevolence and the world’s suffering has been 
a perennial theological problem for Christianity from Late Antiquity until 
today, and although different eras defined and dealt with the problem within 
their distinctive cultural and intellectual milieux, they all recognized the 
difficulty unjust suffering presents to the orthodox Christian doctrine of 
God. Why would a God of unlimited power and unbounded goodness 
permit the injustices and tragedies that beset human existence? 

Origen perceived the intellectual gap between the sorrowful state of the 
world and the belief in God’s benevolent designs for the universe. To 
defend divine providence against the indictments of pagans and heretics, he 
develops his theodicy against the cosmic relief of the unequal distribution 
of fortunes in the cosmos, from stars to human souls, and then constructs a 
soteriological narrative of the fall and rise of souls that expands the scope of 
the problem before resolving it in a striking eschatological vision of the 
ultimate elimination of evil. Origen’s cosmic theodicy, then, vindicates God 
from moral culpability for the existence of evil and situates it in his larger 
soteriological framework of the soul’s gradual ascent to God. While the 
speculative elements of his theodicy have proved unpalatable to later 


generations, his basic theodical strategies—locating the cause of evil in the 
misuse of freedom, affirming God’s benevolent designs for the universe, 
and appealing to the afterlife—influenced later theologians and remains a 
valuable—largely untapped— resource for contemporary engagements with 
the problem of evil, as well as an instructive entry point into the main 


contours of Origen’s theology. ! 


THE METAPHYSICS OF EVIL: AN ONTOLOGICAL 
PARADOX 


response to these related questions provides the necessary conceptual 
backdrop to his theodicy. Origen, in keeping with his third-century 
philosophical milieu, defines evil as the privation of the good. Interestingly, 
however, Origen’s privative conception of evil receives its fullest treatment 
not in his highly philosophical treatise De Principiis, but in his 
Commentary on John. In Book 2, Origen comments on a curious 
redundancy in John 1:3: ‘All things were created by him, and without him 
nothing was made.’ Upon first glance, the second clause seems superfluous: 
it merely restates the first clause in negative terms. Origen, however, 
discerns a deeper meaning. He argues that the second clause clarifies 
potential theological confusions that could arise from the first part of the 
verse: ‘For it is possible, if both expressions have not been made clear, to 
take it to mean that if all things were made through the Word, and evil and 
all the profusion of sin and wickedness belong to the ‘all things,’ that these 
too, were made through the Word' (ComJn 2.92). The second clause 
underscores the point that God did not create evil. Rather, God creates 
beings with the capacity for ‘acts of bravery and all virtuous actions’ or 
‘actions of sin and falling away’ (ComJn 2.92). While the former depend on 
God, the source of goodness, the latter stem from our misuse of freedom. 
Origen begins, then, by denying the divine origin of evil. 

Next, Origen identifies evil with the ‘nothing’ (undév) alluded to in John 
1:3: *Evil is unsubstantial (for it neither was from the beginning nor will it 
be forever)’ (ComJn 2.93). God's original Creation did not include evil, and 
at the restoration, evil will cease to exist when God will be ‘all in all’ (1 
Cor. 15:28). Origen sees evil as an intrusion upon and corruption of the 


goodness of Creation. On its own, evil has no positive ontological value or 
substance. It consists of everything ‘which has received its apparent 
constitution neither from God nor through the Word’ (ComJn 2.93). 
‘Nothing’ (undév), as the antithesis of the God ‘who is’ (Exodus 3:14), 
defies ontological classification because it has no secure footing in Creation 
(ComJn 2.95). Augustine, significantly, would later define evil in very 
similar ontological terms (Evans 1982: 6). Although Origen’s ontology of 
evil clearly draws from his Middle Platonic philosophical heritage and 
accords with his younger contemporary Plotinus (Fuller 1912: 259; Arruzza 
2011: 129), Origen develops his theory through scriptural exegesis, not 
philosophical disquisition. 

Contra Marcion, Origen does not distinguish between the God of the Old 
Testament and the God of the New Testament. Hence, the God ‘who is’ 
(Exodus 3:14) and the Father ‘who alone is good’ (Mark 10:18) are one and 
the same (ComJn 2.95). Given the unicity of God, Origen identifies God’s 
being and goodness, which precludes the possibility of tracing the creation 
of evil to God. If God’s existence is goodness, then God cannot create the 
opposite of goodness. Evil does not, strictly speaking, exist, since all 
existence comes from God. On a metaphysical continuum, evil/non-being 
occupies the opposite pole to goodness/being: ‘But evil or wickedness is 
opposite to the good, and ‘not being’ [ook ðv] is opposite to ‘being’ [6vtt]. 
It follows that wickedness and evil are ‘not being’ [tò movnpov Kai kakòv 
ook Öv]’ (ComJn 2.96). Metaphysically, then, evil is the deficiency of 
goodness that arises through sin: ‘Now to withdraw from the good is 
nothing else than to be immersed in evil; for it 1s certain that to be evil 
means to be lacking in good’ (Princ 2.9.2; Cf. Augustine, Confessions 
V11.12.18). 

Hence, evil exists paradoxically: it does not exist per se, but it does 
subsist parasitically in creation. Origen adduces two paragons of evil to 
illustrate the paradox. God did not create the Devil ‘insofar as he is the 
devil,’ but God created the sinless being who became the Devil (ComJn 
2.97). Similarly, God created humanity but did not create murderers: ‘For 
when we assume that gua man he has received his being from God, we do 
not also assume that gua murderer he has received this from God’ (ComJn 
2.97). In a sense, then, the Devil and the murderer forfeit their original 
created goodness once they turn away from God and become shadows of 
themselves. These examples illustrate that the ‘nothing’ in John 1:3 


signifies the privative, uncreated nature of evil: ‘All evil is ‘nothing’ 
[ovdév] since it too is ‘not being’ [ook dv]. And evil, which is called 
‘nothing’ has been made without the Word, not being included in the ‘all 
things’ [nào] (ComJn 2.99). Origen emphasizes the negative ontological 
status of evil to reinforce the theological point that God, as the source of all 
being and goodness, cannot create evil, which enables him to circumvent 
the charge of divine injustice. 

So Origen grounds his philosophical conception of evil as privation in 
Scripture. Furthermore, he expounds on it not in a treatise on Platonic 
metaphysics or even in De Principiis, but in a biblical commentary. He also 
discusses the negative ontological status of evil in the apologetic work 
Contra Celsum, which was designed to refute On True Doctrine (c.178 CE), 
a famous treatise written by the pagan philosopher Celsus. In Book 6 of 
Contra Celsum, Origen employs the analogy of a carpenter at his 
workbench to illustrate God’s relation to evil. In contrast to Plato, who says 
that ‘good things are fewer than bad ones in our lives’ (Republic 379 C), 
Origen argues that the evils of the world are ‘few in comparison with the 
orderly arrangement of the universe’ (CCels 6.55). He compares God’s 
beneficent providence to the carpenter whose ‘primary work’ incidentally 
produces ‘spiral shavings and sawdust’ (ta &Xıkosıöf čéouata Kai 
mpiouwata) and to a builder whose creative activity generates disorder. God 
does not create evil, strictly speaking, Origen consistently maintains. 
Rather, God creates the world, which is good, and in the process permits 
evil as a necessary by-product: 


God, then, has not made evils if one understands the word to be used here in a strict sense. But 
evils which are few in comparison with the orderly arrangement of the universe have been the 
consequence of the works which were His primary intention, just as spiral shavings and sawdust 
are a consequence of the primary works of a carpenter, and as builders may seem to cause the 
mess that lies beside buildings such as the dirt that falls off the stones and the plaster. (CCels 
6.55) 


So while God has not made evil directly, God’s providential work in 
creating and sustaining the universe has indirectly engendered evil. But, 
when weighed in the balance, Origen thinks that just as the ‘spiral shavings 
and sawdust’ are outweighed by the value of the primary work of the 
carpenter, so evil in the world is outweighed by the value of the universe, 
which, as we will see, serves God’s providential purpose. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL: COSMIC INEQUITY 


problematic of the unfair arrangement of the universe. He notes the 
injustice and inequity around him and asks: why do some enjoy more 
favourable circumstances than others? He sharpens the query further by 
asking why some people are born with every advantage while others are 
born with insuperable disadvantages. If God were just, it would seem that 
everyone should begin life with an equal chance at happiness. As it stands, 
cosmic disparity exists at every level of existence (angels, humans, 
demons), which seems to undercut divine justice. Origen poignantly refracts 
the cosmic problem of evil through the prism of infant suffering: “Why do 
we find some new-born babes to be born blind, when they have committed 
no sin, while others are born with no defect at all?’ (Princ 1.8.1). This 
concrete example exemplifies the abstract problem of cosmic disparity. It is 
troubling why God would permit some infants to enjoy perfect health while 
permitting others to suffer from debilitating congenital diseases, especially 
since they are equally innocent, at least prima facie. For Origen, infant 
suffering calls the justice of divine providence into question. 

Origen expounds on the problem in more detail later in De Principiis. He 
remarks that from birth our felicity depends on external factors. While some 
enjoy health and security, others suffer ill-health and misfortune. The 
circumstances people inherit do not appear to be guided by any discernible 
logic or equitable criteria; on the contrary, they seem indiscriminate: 


Some men are from the very moment of their birth in a humble position, brought up in 
subjection and slavery, placed under lords and princes and tyrants; whereas others are brought 
up with more freedom and under more rational influences. Some have healthy bodies, others 
from their earliest years are invalids; some are defective in sight, others in hearing and speech; 
some are born in such a condition, others lose the use of one faculty or another soon after birth 
or else suffer a like misfortune when fully grown. But what purpose is there in my unfolding and 
enumerating the tragic tale of human miseries (Et quid refert euoluere me omnes atque 
enumerare humanarum clades miseriarum), from which some are free while others are involved 
in them, when every man can weigh and ponder over all these matters for himself? (Princ 2.9.3) 


Origen’s theodicy acknowledges the reality of injustice at both the global 
and personal level. At issue, for Origen, is the ‘intelligibility of the cosmos,’ 
as Rowan Williams explains: ‘The life of material beings in this world order 
does not transparently show forth God’s justice; but without a belief in 
God’s justice the intelligibility of the cosmos fails’ (Williams 1999: 4). 


Williams rightly notes Origen’s preoccupation with the theological threat of 
cosmic inequity: ‘The existence of a not obviously rational multiplicity is 
one of Origen’s most basic worries, an aspect of the whole problem of 
theodicy’ (Williams 1999: 4). Origen’s theodicy, then, seeks to give 
theological meaning to multiplicity: ‘The task he sets himself is to make 
unified sense of a world of multiplicity: the paradox of this is that 
multiplicity itself must be ‘rationalised’, thought through, or justified’ 
(Williams 1999: 4). On the face of it, the diversity of the world seems 
utterly incoherent, but, as he articulates in his hermeneutical strategy, 
incoherence is often a gateway to deeper meaning and higher truths (Princ 
4.2.7-9). Origen’s theodicy, as we will see, amounts to a cosmic 
hermeneutics: a theological way of reconciling the incoherence of reality. 
Origen’s formulation of the problem of evil comes into sharper relief in 
his dialogue with ‘the heretics’, particularly Marcion (d. c.160). He rejects 
Marcion’s bifurcation of the deity into the just God of the Old Testament 
and the good God of the New Testament. Tertullian disapprovingly notes 
Marcion’s ‘brooding’ interest in the origin of evil (Adv.Marc. 1, 2, 1). Like 
Origen, Marcion formulates the problem of evil in terms of the failure of 
divine providence, but he arrives at a drastically different conclusion: divine 
dualism. Tertullian preserves Marcion's theological *bone of contention": 


If god is good and knowledgeable of the future and able to prevent evil [Si deus bonus et 
praescius futuri et avertendi mali poten], why did he allow man, who is his own image and 
likeness—even his own substance through the origin of the soul—to be deceived by the devil 
and thus to fall into death from obedience to the law? For if he were good and unwilling that 
such a thing should happen, and if he were knowledgeable of the future and not ignorant of 
things to come, and if he were able and strong enough to prevent it, then given these three 
conditions of divine majesty this thing (the fall) would never have occurred. But since it did 
occur, the contrary must be true, namely, that god is neither good, nor knowledgeable of the 
future, nor powerful [Quod si evenit, absolutum est e contrario deum neque bonum credendum 
neque praescium neque potentem]. Inasmuch as such a thing would not have occurred if god had 
been of such a nature, that is good, knowledgeable of the future, and powerful, this (the fall) 
must have occurred because god was not of such a nature [in tantum ideo evenit, quia non talis 
deus]. 


(Adv.Marc. 2, 5, 1-2 in Gager 1972: 53-54) 


Like Origen, Marcion perceives the theological dangers inherent in the 
problem of evil, but, contra Origen, he opts for a dualistic solution. Origen 
refutes Marcion's solution and, in the process, pointedly expresses their 
shared dilemma. With respect to divine justice, Origen asks Marcion how 
God can be just when we 'do not yet see every sinner paying the just 


penalty of his deeds’ and ‘when he exterminated innocent children and 
babes at the breast along with monstrous and impious giants’ (Princ 2.5.2). 
With respect to divine goodness and omnipotence, he asks him why God 
does not save all humanity: “Why then does he not save them [i.e. the 
damned]? If he is unwilling, then he will not be good; if he is willing but 
cannot, he will not be almighty’ (Princ 2.5.2). Interestingly, although their 
theodicies move in different directions, Marcion and Origen formulate the 
problem in essentially the same terms: evil threatens divine justice, 
goodness, and omnipotence. 

Other second-and third-century thinkers were occupied with the problem 
of evil as well. Origen, as we will soon discover, asserts that the 
arrangement of the cosmos reflects our pre-existent choices, but there were 
competing theories in play. Origen explicitly enumerates Marcion, 
Valentinus, and Basilides as rival interpreters of the problem of evil. These 
Gnostic figures presuppose that ‘souls are in their natures diverse’, which 
accounts for their disparate fortunes (Princ 2.9.5). ‘The “diversity of 
natures,” ° Babcock rightly argues, ‘seems to be the axis upon which the 
Gnostic argument turns: first, the Gnostics wonder, if God created this 
diversity (an apparent source of evil) then how can God be “good and 
righteous and absolutely fair” as the Christians claim?’ (Babcock 1983: 


54).” Origen summarizes the Gnostic formulation of the problem, and in the 
process reveals the similarities between their theological sensibilities: 


To sum it up briefly, they ask what reason there could be, supposing that God the Creator lacks 
neither the will to desire what is good and perfect nor the power to produce it, that when 
creating rational natures, that is, beings of whose existence he himself is the cause, he should 
make some of higher rank and other of second and third and many still lower and less worthy 
degrees? Finally, they raise an objection on the score of differences that exist among men on 
earth. Some, they say, inherit at birth a happier lot (Princ 2.9.5). 


Marcion, Valentinus, and Basilides entertain two options in response to 
the problem: either ‘a soul with an evil nature is destined for evil,’ or each 
person’s destiny is ‘the result of accident or chance’ (Princ 2.9.5). Origen 
rejects both of these options. Instead of resorting to dualism or fatalism, he 
maintains the justice and goodness of divine providence: ‘It is our endeavor 
to show that the providence of God which governs the universe with justice 
also rules immortal souls on the most equitable principles in accordance 
with the merits and motives of each individual’ (Princ 3.1.17). Both Gnostic 
options deny the reality of freedom, thereby negating personal moral 


responsibility. Origen’s theodicy, on the other hand, rests on the premise 
that rational beings determine their destiny through the exercise of freedom. 


ETIOLOGY OF EVIL: THE PRE-EXISTENT MISUSE OF 
FREEDOM 


origin of evil doubles as the search for its originator: whoever creates evil 
bears moral responsibility. The question of culpability, however, is 
extremely complex. God, Origen constantly avers, creates everything except 
evil. But if God does not create evil, then how do we account for its 
‘existence’? Origen recognizes the complexity of the problem: ‘If there is 
any subject among those that need study among men which is baffling to 
our comprehension, the origin of evil may be reckoned as such’ (CCels 
4.65). Origen attributes the origin of evil to the creaturely misuse of 
freedom. If that were the extent of his argument, we might not think it very 
original or illuminating, but Origen transposes this ‘free will defence’ into a 
cosmic key. In his theology, the fall occurs in a pre-temporal, pre-cosmic 
realm, giving rise to the universe with its descending scales of being. 

In Contra Celsum 4.65—67, Origen delineates his conception of the origin 
of evil. He starts with the question: who has access to knowledge about the 
origin of evil? Celsus virtually excludes the uneducated, since they have no 
grounding in metaphysics: ‘It is not easy for one who has not read 
philosophy to know what is the origin of evils [1r]|v tv kakóv yévgow]|' 
(CCels 4.65). While Celsus restricts access to knowledge about the origin of 
evil to the educated, Origen avers that neither the philosopher nor the 
‘commoner’ can discover its origin without divine revelation: 


We reply to this that it is not easy even for one who has read philosophy to know the origin of 
evils and probably it is impossible even for these men to know it absolutely, unless by 
inspiration of God (02090 Enınvoig) it is made clear what are evils, and shown how they came to 
exist, and understood how they will be removed. (CCels 4.65) 


Reason alone, Origen suggests, takes us only part way into the mystery of 
the origin of evil: ‘to be able to know it absolutely’ requires divine 
inspiration. 


After refuting Celsus’ elitist philosophical assumptions, Origen proceeds 
to outline his theory. He links the origin of evil to the Devil and the other 
fallen angels: ‘And no one will be able to know the origin of evils who has 
not grasped the truth about the so-called devil and his angels, and who he 
was before he became a devil, and how he became a devil, and what caused 
his so-called angels to rebel with him’ (CCels 4.65). Although he does not 
explain how the fall of the Devil accounts for the origin of evil, he does 
correlate the two. Evil originates, he argues, with the fall of the Devil, who 
incited a broader or general fall (CCe/s 6.43). God did not create the Devil 
and the demons; rather, God made creatures who freely rejected their innate 
state of goodness. His argument here extends the logic of his ontology of 
evil: just as God does not create evil in the abstract, so God does not create 
evil in the particular: ‘[Demons] are not God’s creation in so far as they are 
demons, but only in so far as they are rational beings [Aoytkoi] of some sort’ 
(CCels 4.65). Origen reiterates this point in his Commentary on John, 
where he states that God ‘did not cause evil to subsist in him [the Devil]; it 
was the act of turning away from God that engendered it’ (ComJn 20.184). 

At this stage in the discussion, Celsus forwards an explanation for evil 
that Origen categorically rejects. Following Plato once again, Celsus 
contends that ‘evils ... inhere in matter and dwell among mortals’ (CCels 
4.66; Cf. Theaetetus 176 A). Contrary to much of the assumed knowledge 
about Origen, he does not conceive of matter as intrinsically evil (Blosser 
2012: 43-45). In fact, the material realm breaks the metaphysical descent of 
the rational beings, enabling their ascent to God. Matter, then, positively 
expresses God’s providential care. So Origen denies the correlation between 
matter and evil: ‘But in our view it is not true that ‘the matter which dwells 
among mortals’ is responsible for evils’ (CCels 4.66). So what or who is 
responsible for evil? Not matter, fate, or external evil forces, in his view. 
No, for Origen the cause of evil is within humans, not outside them: ‘Each 
person's mind (Nysuovıröv) is responsible for the evil which exists in him, 
and this is what evil is. Evils are the actions which result from it. In our 
view nothing else is strictly speaking evil’ (CCels 4.66). Here we have an 
early version of the classic free will defence, later famously enunciated by 
Augustine (Hick 1966: 59-69). 

The polemic between Origen and his pagan interlocutor Celsus in Contra 
Celsum exposes the basic counters of his etiology of evil. On the deep 
questions of existence, we cannot rely on reason alone, he argues. God must 


reveal the full truth to us. So theodicy, by extension, involves the dynamic 
interplay between rational exploration and spiritual transformation. Origen 
absolves God from culpability for evil by transferring blame to creation, 
offering a twofold explanation for its origin: (1) the Devil, who was created 
good, originates evil; (2) the other rational minds originate evil through 
their neglect and satiety. Although Origen does not attempt to correlate 
these two distinct arguments, they both link the origin of evil to the misuse 
of freedom. As we will see, both arguments work in tandem for Origen, 
even though they resist easy harmonization. 

Henri Crouzel aptly refers to Origen as ‘the supreme theologian of free 
will’ and ‘the theologian par excellence of free will’ (Crouzel 1989: 21, 
195). Origen rejects the deterministic and fatalistic schemes current in the 
third century and affirms the reality of free will: 


In the face of the pagan determinism represented by astrology and the philosophies inspired by 
it, in the face also of gnostic determinism that assigns to each man’s proper nature the cause of 
salvation or damnation, Origen was to remain in all his thought a tenacious upholder of human 
free will, one of the controlling ideas of his theology and, in dialogue with the divine action, one 
of the actuating forces of his cosmology. (Crouzel 1989: 210-211) 


According to Origen, rational creatures are not bound by their natures to 
do good or evil but can freely choose either: ‘Our contention is, however, 
that among all rational creatures there is none which is not capable of both 
good and evil’ (Princ 1.8.3). Origen explicitly and categorically denies all 
fatalistic solutions to the problem of evil: ‘We are not, however, compelled 
by necessity to act either rightly or wrongly, as is thought to be the case by 
those who say that human events are due to the course and motion of the 
stars’ (Princ 1.Pref. 5). God endows all rational creatures with the same 
capacity for good or evil, which they all misused in their pre-existent life 
(except Christ). Freedom brought about cosmic dismay and disparity when 
it was abused, but it will also ultimately enable us to return to God. God 
intervenes to arrest the cosmic free-fall of the rational minds through the 
Creation of the material universe, where souls will be able to reorient 
themselves to God through the proper exercise of freedom. Thus, Origen 
sees providence and free will as complementary, not competing, concepts. 
Origen views providence as the ‘general and universal operation of God’s 


love’ that provides the ‘context’ for freedom.” 


PROVIDENTIAL INTERVENTION: THE WORLD AS A 
HOSPITAL FOR SOULS 


our pre-existent decline from the Logos. Those who fell further away from 
the Logos suffer more in this world than those who fell less from him. The 
symmetrical correspondence between sin and suffering reveals the 
congruency between free will and providence, which protects divine justice. 
On its own, however, Origen’s unimpeachable providential calculus would 
be fair but not transparently benevolent. Without any further nuance, it 
would render suffering meaningful but offer little hope. Origen, however, 
enfolds his providential calculus within the broader context of God’s 
remedial design for the cosmos: ‘Everything that comes from God that 
seems to be bitter is advanced for instruction and healing. God is a 
physician, God is a Father, he is a Master, and he is not a harsh but a mild 
master’ (HomEz 1.2.3; Cf. CCels 4.69). God uses suffering for our 
amelioration: it is remedial, never vindictive or merely punitive. Pharaoh, 
for instance, illustrates how God utilizes our self-inflicted ‘hardness’ for the 
betterment of ourselves and others. 

Although suffering reflects divine justice, it also reflects divine goodness. 
While Marcion sees these attributes as oppositional, Origen sees them as 
congruent. Moreover, Origen values creation as the place where souls (i.e. 
‘cooled’ rational minds) are caught from falling out of existence and given 
the chance to return to God through extensive purification (Princ 2.1.2). 
The cosmos functions as a half-way house for the soul and thus serves 
benevolent providential ends. Henry Chadwick notes Origen’s providential 
view of creation: ‘So the material world is not a disastrous mistake in which 
humanity is involved by a cruel chance, but a realm under the will of the 
supreme God and expressing his goodness, justice and redemptive purpose’ 
(Chadwick 1993: 104). We see in Origen’s theory of the remedial structure 
of the cosmos a positive view of the body and the world, both of which aid 
the soul in its ascent to God. Origen envisions the world as ‘a school for 
souls’ (Daley 1991: 44; Cf. Princ 2.11.6), where God—the Cosmic Teacher 
—1instructs the soul toward higher and higher goods, as Daniélou suggests: 


It might be said that being a didaskalos himself, Origen regarded God as a Didaskalos too, as a 
Master in charge of the education of children, and looked on God’s universe as a vast 
didaskaleion in which every single thing contributed to the education of the free human beings 
at school there. (Daniélou 1955: 276) 


Correspondingly, the world is ‘a hospital for souls’, where they begin 
their spiritual convalescence and rehabilitation. His two dominant 
cosmological metaphors, namely, the world as a school and hospital for 
fallen souls, correspond to his two dominant theological metaphors, namely, 
God as Teacher and God as Physician. While these two metaphors often 
work in tandem, I will focus on the latter, since it more directly bears on the 
problem of evil and better illuminates the concept of remedial suffering and 
the redemptive purposes of Creation. 

Origen likens God's providential care for souls through remedial 
suffering to a physician’s care of the body through remedial treatment. God, 
he says, is ‘the physician of our souls [medicus animarum nostrarum], 
who, like a doctor, sometimes prescribes 'very unpleasant and bitter 
medicine as a cure for ills' in progressive stages, depending on the severity 
of our illness (Princ 2.10.6). The neglect of our body causes physical 
ailments that the doctor cures with various procedures, including 'the severe 
treatment of the knife and a painful operation’ and, if that proves 
ineffective, ‘in the last resort the ill is burnt out by fire’ to restore the body 
to health (Princ 2.10.6; Cf. HomEz 5.1.2). Similarly, the neglect of our soul 
engenders spiritual ailments that ‘God our physician’ cures through various 
remedies, depending on the severity of the spiritual illness, to restore the 
soul to health: 


God our physician [medicum nostrum deum], in his desire to wash away the ills of our souls, 
which they have brought on themselves through a variety of sins and crimes, makes use of penal 
remedies [poenalibus curis] of a similar sort, even to the infliction of a punishment of fire on 
those who have lost their soul’s health. (Princ 2.10.6). 


According to this view, God uses the punishment we bring upon ourselves 
and our self-inflicted spiritual wounds to restore us spiritually, not to satisfy 
an aggrieved divine justice. 

As a wise physician, God apportions suffering to remedy our distinctive 
ailments. God does not apply the same salve to all, but accommodates his 
medicinal art to the individual needs of our sin-sick souls. Origen develops 
this point in his Homilies on Ezekiel: 


Ten men go to a physician having ten kinds of illnesses. He does not cure them all in the same 
way, but he heals one, for example, by this or that medicated plaster; to another he gives some 
medicine; to several he applies what is called cautery; another he soothes with a bitter potion; 
another by a sweet one; and on someone else’s wounds he smears a very heavy anointment. This 
is how the Word of God addresses the conditions of men. (HomEz 3.8.2) 


By tailoring the divine remedy to the peculiar needs of the patient, he 
underscores God’s benevolent construction of the cosmos, a world that 
promotes the convalesce of each individual with their distinctive spiritual 
ailments. Origen’s image of God as physician highlights God’s deep 
familiarity with the state of our soul and his desire to heal us from our 
infirmities: 


But the God and Lord of the universe does not merely inflict punishments on sinners ... but as a 
Father he knows the wounds of all of us, he knows from what cause a given ulcer has arisen, 
what deterioration is produced in a wretched soul and from what commencement this comes, 
and what sort of grief comes from a given sin (HomEz 5.1.3). 


Origen portrays God in touchingly intimate terms as a Physician—Father 
who knows us in our totality and thus knows how to best treat our 
distinctive spiritual ailments. 

But why would an omnipotent God not simply heal the soul without 
painful remedies? To cure a patient fully, a physician must sometimes allow 
the patient to suffer (Princ 3.1.13). Rather than cure the patient quickly, the 
physician will allow a fever or any other symptom of malady to run its 
course, so that it will be fully purged from the body. This method of 
physical healing from ailments parallels spiritual healing from sin. God, 
Origen says, sometimes allows us to suffer rather than healing us quickly so 
that we will not relapse into sin: ‘Moreover, it is perhaps expedient for 
those who have been more deeply infected with the passion of wickedness 
to attain salvation slowly’ (Princ 3.1.13). Quick and easy remedies would 
imperil the soul, leaving it prone to relapse, as Daniélou remarks: ‘If God 
had shown too much kindness to men when they were still like children, 
they would have taken his goodness for granted’ (Daniélou 1955: 280). God 
permits the soul to experience the consequences of its sin to avoid relapse 
into evil, which would entail worse consequences: ‘[L]est after having 
quickly turned and been healed by obtaining forgiveness they should 
despise the wounds of their wickedness as being slight and easy of cure and 
should very quickly fall into them again’ (Princ 3.1.17). He reiterates this 
point in his Commentary on Exodus: ‘Souls are more slowly healed, 


because, if they were soon rid of the sufferings, they would think little of 
falling a second time into the same evils’ (Philoc 27.4). Rather than 
employing superficial remedies, God allows the soul to suffer so long as it 
contributes to its spiritual health. Its prolonged experience of suffering 
serves as a powerful disincentive to sin, thus preventing recidivism and 
securing its spiritual health. 

On the surface, punishment seems inextricably linked to justice, not 
mercy. But Origen rejects the dichotomy between divine justice and mercy, 
and argues that God punishes only to heal wounds that would otherwise 
claim the sinner’s soul. In his Homilies on Jeremiah, Origen attempts to 
show how divine goodness requires inflicting pain. Commenting on 
Jeremiah 13:14 (‘I will not regret and I will not spare and I will not pity 
their destruction’), Origen argues it would be a disservice for the physician 
to withhold surgery and sterilization from his patient in order to spare him 
the pain of these medicinal procedures (HomJr 12.4). This type of mercy is 
shortsighted, since it would not alleviate the sickness but hasten its 
progression. So the physician inflicts temporary pain to restore the health of 
the patient. ‘But if he in a more bold way proceeds to cut and cauterize, he 
will heal by not showing mercy, by appearing not to pity him who is 
cauterized and given surgery" (HomJr 12.4). In an important passage in On 
Prayer, Origen articulates the rationale behind lengthy remedial 
punishment: 


Thus, since a quick and too brief healing causes some to think lightly of the diseases into which 
they have fallen, as though they were easy to heal, and since this results in their falling into the 
same diseases a second time after they have been healed, God in such cases will reasonably 
overlook the evil as it increases to a certain point, even disregarding it when it progresses so far 
in them as to be incurable. His purpose is that they may become satiated by long exposure to 
evil, and by being filled with the sin they desire may so perceive the harm they have taken. Then 
they hate what they previously welcomed; and since they have been healed more firmly, they are 
able to profit from the health of their souls, which is theirs by the healing. (Orat 29.13) 


Like a physician, then, God does not heal quickly and painlessly but allows 
the soul to experience the punishment it deserves for the sake of its long- 
term health. Consequently, remedial punishment evinces divine justice and 
mercy, the kind of mercy that may appear unmerciful at the time but 
ultimately proves more beneficial than ‘cheap grace.’ 

In this way, Origen repositions suffering, portraying it as an expression of 
divine mercy rather than a sign of divine wrath. God uses suffering to 


further our spiritual education and healing. It functions remedially, never 
vindictively: ‘And so we think that every threat and pain and punishment, 
things that come from God, are never inflicted to injure the sufferers, but 
always to do them good’ (Philoc 27.8). Like Hamlet, God is ‘cruel only to 
be kind’: ‘God sometimes causes suffering—but the doctor too, you know, 
often does. And when God makes men suffer, it is as a means of restoring 
them to health. Thus, when he strikes men, what impels him to do it is his 
goodness’ (ComMt 15.11, in Daniélou 1955: 278). Origen has an expansive 
view of remedial suffering. He suggests that the process of healing extends 
beyond this world into other worlds and ages: ‘For God deals with souls not 
in view of the fifty years, so to speak, of our life here, but in view of the 
endless world' (Princ 3.1.13). By broadening the time frame for the 
purification of the soul, Origen resolves the problem of meaningless 
suffering. Not all suffering in this life has obvious redemptive value, but 
since it advances the soul's purification for a future existence, all suffering 
becomes meaningful within his larger soteriological narrative: '[T]he soul, 
which is immortal, is not shut out by the shortness of our present life from 
the divine healing and remedies’ (Princ 3.1.13). God's remedial work does 
not end in the hospital of the world, but rather continues in the post-mortem 
realm until God has purged all sin from the soul. 

God, as the Cosmic Physician, works to restore the health of fallen souls: 
‘And when God afflicts those who deserve punishment, how else is it 
except for their good?’ (Princ 2.5.3). Like a wise doctor, he accommodates 
his remedies to the needs of his patients. He apportions greater afflictions to 
those who require 'severer remedies for their cure' and fewer afflictions to 
those who require milder remedies (Princ 2.5.3). Whatever measure of 
divine punishment we experience, Origen assures us that it serves salvific 
ends. By linking divine punishment with healing rather than judgement, 
Origen overcomes Marcion’s theological dichotomy: ‘[T]he just and good 
God of the law and the gospels is one and the same,’ Origen says; ‘he does 
good with justice and punishes in kindness, since neither goodness without 
justice nor justice without goodness can describe the dignity of the divine 
nature’ (Princ 2.5.3). God’s goodness and justice work together to restore 
fallen souls to their lost state of divine union and felicity. His cosmic 
hermeneutics, therefore, vindicates God’s character. 


THE END OF EVIL: GOD WILL BE ‘ALL IN ALL’ 


Origen’s theodicy culminates in his theory of the ultimate destruction of 
evil, which vindicates divine justice and reveals divine goodness. When 
addressing eschatological issues, particularly the ‘end of the world and the 
consummation’, Origen carefully qualifies his assertions (Princ 1.6.1). 
Given our epistemological limitations and the inaccessibility of the divine 
mysteries, Origen recommends prudence: ‘Now we ourselves speak on 
these subjects with great fear and caution, discussing and investigating 
rather than laying down fixed and certain conclusions’ (Princ 1.6.1). His 
theological method, then, is speculative, not dogmatic (Crouzel 1989: 163). 
Instead of issuing final pronouncements, he explores fruitful possibilities 
submerged in scripture and latent in orthodox theology. He aims at 
‘discussion rather than definition’ because of the opaque nature of the 
subject (Princ 1.6.1). With theological trepidation are careful qualifications, 
then, he proceeds to delve into the mysteries of the end of evil. 

Origen posits a multifaceted theory of cosmological symmetry where the 
end mirrors the beginning: ‘For the end is always like the beginning’ (Princ 
1.6.2; Cf. Crouzel 1989: 205). Since evil did not exist at the beginning, in 
the pre-existent realm, it will not exist at the end: ‘[Evil] neither was from 
the beginning nor will it be forever’ (ComJn 2.93). Metaphysically, evil 
cannot exist after the soul’s purification and unification with God because it 
has no independent existence. His ‘basic metaphysical theory of [the] non- 
substantiality of evil’ entails that evil, as an intruder to God’s original 
Creation, cannot persist indefinitely (Ramelli 2007a: 87). Fallen souls, 
stripped of every trace of evil and freed from every impulse to sin, will be 
restored. Evil, as ‘nothing’ (ovdév or undév) and ‘not being’ (ook dv), that 
is, as the antithesis of being (ComJn 2.99), is doomed for destruction at the 
‘consummation of all things (consummatione omnium)’ (Princ 3.6.1). Even 
now, by facilitating the soul’s purification, God works to overcome evil, 
seeking to ‘make good that which is wrong’: ‘I think that in an orderly way 
He is even making it [evil] disappear entirely for the advantage of the 
universe’ (CCels 4.69). Origen's ontology of evil and sense of cosmological 
symmetry necessarily entails the end of evil. 

Evil ends with the divinization of the soul. 1 Corinthians 15:28 contains 
the biblical spark that ignites Origen’s eschatological imagination, 
particularly the declaration that God will be ‘all in all’ (nävra Ev now). In 


his exegesis of this verse, he explores the possibilities of divine fullness in 
the cosmos. From the future ‘all in all’ of God, Origen posits a state where 
God infuses every ‘pore’ of every being, where all beings contemplate God 
in perfect purity and harmony, and where they participate in ‘the divine 
nature itself’ (Princ 1.6.2). This total immersion in the divine life comes 
about through the union of the purified souls with the Logos. We catch a 
glimpse of this union in the prayer Jesus prays to the Father for the unity of 
believers: ‘Father, I will that, where I am, they also may be with me’, and, 
‘as I and thou art one, so they may be one in us [John 17: 24, 21]’ (Princ 
3.6.1). This unity becomes actualized at the consummation, when likeness 
becomes union, and purified souls become divinized: ‘Here indeed the 
likeness seems, if we may say so, to make an advance and from being 
something similar to become ‘one thing’; for this reason undoubtedly, that 
in the consummation or end God is ‘all in all’ [deus esse omnia et in 
omnibus| (Princ 3.6.1; Cf. Ramelli 2007b: 320). From his theological 
exegesis of this verse, then, Origen speculates on the possibility of cosmic 
harmony when the diversity between souls gives way to union: both with 
creation and with God. 

In this state, all souls unite with the Logos, following the example of the 
soul of Jesus, whose union with the Logos suffuses his entire being, 
creating an unalterable, unbreakable bond: *[What]| formerly depended upon 
the will was by the influence of long custom changed into nature,’ just as 
the metal iron in the fire becomes fire “provided the fire is never removed 
from it and itself is not separated from the fire’ (Princ 2.6.5—6). When souls 
unite with the Logos, they will no longer cool or waver in their love for 
God: hence, they will never fall again. At the consummation of the cosmos, 
known as the apokatastasis, ‘God will be all in all’: 


Now I myself think that when it is said that God is “all in all,” it means that he is also all things 
in each individual person. And he will be all things in each person in such a way that everything 
which the rational mind, when purified from all the dregs of its vices and utterly cleared from 
every cloud of wickedness, can feel or understand or think will be all God and the mind will no 
longer be conscious of anything besides or other than God, but will think God and hold God and 
God will be the mode and measure of its every movement; and in this way God will be all to it. 
(Princ 3.6.3) 


With this profound theological exegesis, we reach the summit of Origen’s 
eschatology. When God becomes ‘all in all,’ there will be no metaphysical 
space or ontological place for evil to exist because God and evil cannot co- 


exist. Evil will fade into oblivion. After many ages, all creation—even the 
Devil and the most egregious criminals, now purified—will be restored 
(Princ 2.11.6; Cf. Ramelli 2007b: 337). Whether or not Origen openly 
taught universalism, and its precise content, has been explored extensively 
elsewhere (Scott 2010a; Greggs 2007). 

So evil will end at the ‘so-called restoration,’ when God will subdue all 
rebellion and destroy ‘the last enemy’: death (ComJn 1.91; Cf. ComJn 
6.295-296). As Lampe notes, GmoKkatdotaoic is a technical theological term 
that means return, restoration, restitution, or reinstatement (Lampe 1961: 
195). For Origen, it signifies the return or restoration of the fallen souls to 
God: ‘The end of the world and the consummation will come when every 
soul shall be visited with the penalties due for its sins’ (Princ 1.6.1). 
Origen’s doctrine of apokatastasis is, as Daniélou observes, the ‘major 
chord on which this great theological symphony ends’ (Daniélou 1955: 
288). With the annihilation of evil, we arrive at the final stage of Origen’s 
theodicy, since evil does not have the last word in the cosmic narrative. ‘We 
believe’, Origen confesses, ‘that the goodness of God through Christ will 
restore his entire creation to one end, even his enemies being conquered and 
subdued’ (Princ 1.6.1). Once all souls have been restored to their pre- 
existent state of harmony, the problem of God’s permission of evil will be 
solved, eternally. 


CONCLUSION 


narrative (Scott 2012: 16-22). Origen locates this narrative in the fall and 
ascent of the soul, which becomes the soteriological framework of his 
theodicy. His cosmic theodicy strains to find meanings ‘worthy of God’ in 
the inexplicable disparities and injustices of the universe (Princ 4.2.9). 
Whereas Origen’s scriptural hermeneutics illuminate the infelicities and 
incongruities of Scripture, his cosmic hermeneutics illuminate the 
infelicities and incongruities of the universe. For Origen, at stake in the 
problem of evil is the ‘intelligibility of the cosmos’ and the credibility of 
God (Williams 1999: 12). As we have seen, Origen’s account of the 
ontology of evil, the etiology of evil, God’s providential intervention, and 
the eventual end of evil strives to preserve cosmic coherence and to 


vindicate divine providence. His complex treatment of the problem of evil 
anticipates aspects of Augustine’s free will theodicy and, even more 
strongly, John Hick’s soul-making theodicy (Scott 2010b). While Origen’s 
cosmological and eschatological speculations were problematic to later 
generations, his theological metaphors (God as Father, Teacher, and 
Physician) and belief in God’s ability to bring good out of evil still resonate 
and offer constructive theological and philosophical resources to the 
ongoing task of theodicy. 


1. This chapter is adapted from my OUP monograph on Origen and the problem of evil: Mark S. 
M. Scott, Journey Back to God: Origen on the Problem of Evil (OUP, 2012 [paperback 2015]). 

2. Babcock summarizes Origen’s understanding of the ‘Gnostic’ approach to theodicy: “The 
Gnostics thus: 1) question God’s goodness and providence by making God directly responsible 
for the diversity of natures; 2) deny the power of free will in a universe where, to them at least, 
there appear to be no alternatives but determinism or chaos; and 3) ultimately call into question 
God’s righteous judgement “on every man’s deeds” since no person can be held responsible for 
something over which he or she has not control’ (54). 

3. Rowan Greer comments on this relation: ‘And so we need not oppose nature to grace—and we 
can say that the gracious gift of free choice was meant to enable the logikoi to choose God 
freely. Thus, they learn how to do so by trial and error—providence as the general and universal 
operation of God’s love is the context in which free choices are made, and it is those choices 
that determine the consequential working of providence—i.e., assistance given to good choices, 
punishment to evil choices—but a punishment always meant to be remedial and to help us learn 
from our mistakes’ (personal written correspondence, 14 Dec. 2006). 
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CHAPTER 22 


J. A. MCGUCKIN 


INTRODUCTION: TERMS OF REFERENCE 


PERHAPS our most important initial question is to ask what we, his readers, 
set out by thinking the word ‘eschatology signifies’? Our own 
presuppositions (necessary, perhaps, when creating dictionary articles) often 
lead us to amass evidences in such ways as would have surprised the 
ancients, and may even falsify their intent. This problem of ‘right context of 
reading’ applies particularly to what we might collectively call 
‘eschatological’ matters in Origen. A similar problem was clearly operative 
in his own time and throughout the ancient and medieval worlds, for this 
area of his teaching was one of the most controversial of all the disputed 
aspects of ‘Origenism’. And cause for dispute has not gone away in our 
own time, because the early twentieth century, especially in the influential 
area of modern critical biblical interpretation, effectively re-launched very 
strong revisionist views of what they thought eschatology and 
apocalypticism ‘really meant’. 

Two massive and still dominant conceptions of eschatology, therefore, 
continue to influence the theological imagination and have determined what 
many look for when they commence word-searches around this theme. The 
two motifs are firstly the scholastic notion of eschatology considered as the 
‘Last Things’ (sometimes refined as the ‘Four Last Things’ (death, 
judgement, Heaven, hell); and then the early twentieth-century revision of 
this, after Schweitzer, to be the impending apocalyptic Judgement of God 
(the New Testament doctrine of the Kingdom, or Basileia tou theou). Since 
Schweitzer’s time, of course, the perceived eschatological import of the 
doctrine of the basileia has itself grown more, not less complex, and 
Schweitzer’s attempt to use it as a simple idea that resolved matters of 


historical layering of Jesus traditions has totally foundered. Even in the pre- 
Christian use of the idea, and certainly in the teachings of Jesus, 
eschatological doctrine and apocalypticism (which is but one form of that 
genre), can appear in a variety of guises and styles: ranging all the way 
from cosmic final war imagery, to angelomorphic prophetism, to sophianic 
moralism (the holiness appropriate to a definitive, or end, generation). 

If we thus understand that several of the New Testament era theologians 
had different emphases on this question of eschatology; with so-called 
‘futurist’ and ‘realized’ eschatologies marking a distinct set of variants 
between Matthew and John; and with major theological issues such as the 
exaltation or glorification of Jesus (that is the Anastasis considered as an 
organizing nexus for ideas of doxa, hypsosis, anabasis, and correlates), as 
well as the gift of the Spirit to the Church, all being once considered 
fundamental parts of the eschatological heritage of the earliest Kerygma, 
then it will not surprise that Origen himself is a major Christian thinker 
whose work in this field is dedicated to systematizing a nexus of attitudes 
about what should (or should not) comprise eschatology as an intellectual 
concept. This is not to say Origen’s eschatology is a perfectly closed 
system, but his work in a real sense sets the terms of what the Church will 
consider to be eschatology for many generations ahead. He seems, from the 
beginning of his career, to have known this area of the Christian Paradosis 
was in urgent need of systematic analysis, as well as translation from 
Semitic idiom into Greek, and so he sets out a large set of terms of 
reference for eschatological matters in several of the Peri Archon’s chapter 
sections, and the concept is found in many of his core treatises. 

What is actually transpiring in the antiquated view of eschatology 
(Semitic or Greek) is something that far exceeds the later scholastic 
narrowness of the ‘Four Last Things’, for it is no less than a coalescing of 
metaphysics, ontology, cosmology, and ethics. Our very differentiation of 
theology and philosophy is at stake here, as is our concept of personal as 
distinct from universal salvation; or divine judgement gua condemnation as 
distinct from healing; or historical event as distinct from God’s timeless act. 
The sprawling New Testament set of eschatological utterances generically 
evoked this, but it is Origen who sees the implication on a single 
metaphysical canvas, and tries to translate the Eschaton, a fundamental 
Semitic vision of a moral philosophy of history, into Hellenistically 
recognizable categories of teleological ontology and metaphysics. 


Origen, through this genre of eschatology (which for him is a strong 
engine of his soteriology), has thus, in many senses, gone as a worker into 
the main engine of the Church’s proclamation of the gospel as salvation and 
refigured it in his thought, not as a ‘doctrine’ of the Christians, but as the 
Grundschrift of his understanding of the energy of the divine at work in the 
cosmos. Accordingly, his very large, very expansive, and imaginative vision 
of God’s generous outreach of salvific force is very difficult to put onto a 
small canvas. His work on this theme caused great controversy in antiquity, 
deep misunderstandings and resentments, and still puzzles to this day. This 
short chapter about such a vast landscape intends, chiefly, to set out the 
scholarly parameters for someone wishing to survey the issues in his text. 
But if it were liberated from its assigned task, as it were, it would probably 
point the reader somewhere different: perhaps to suggest that Origenian 
eschatology is most deeply rooted where least expected, and perhaps least 
commented on: namely, in his Christo-centric pneumatology, or concept of 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the transformative mystical process that 
metamorphosizes Christ’s faithful into a new creation through divine 
communion. That insight, which was indeed lifted up in the Christian 
ascetical imperative of the fourth century onwards (how the /iterati monks 
always loved him!), was perhaps Origen’s longest-lasting bequest to the 
Church, and a locus where the eschatological awareness of the early 
Christians remains, perhaps, most vividly alive. 

Origen is a chief architect of Christian thought on the telos (end or 
purpose) of the world. As Brian Daley says: ‘Without a doubt the most 
controversial figure in the development of early Christian eschatology, and 
one of the thinkers who most influenced its development as an integral part 


of Christian theological reflection, was Origen’ (Daley 1991: 47).! Origen is 
less interested than Clement of Alexandria in presenting a late second- 
century Christian eschatology in a packageably Graecized form for socially 
ascendant Christian intelligentsia. As is the case with most else in his 
systematic, his approach to eschatology is governed rather by a consistent 
and triadic methodology: (a) an innovative and charismatic exegesis of the 
scriptural deposit, (b) approached through a set of presuppositions about 
God and the universe as shaped by the Church’s regula fidei, as (c) he 
expounds this to an intelligentsia audience he wishes to gain for the Church, 
through the (not uncritical) colourations of an eclectic Middle Platonist 
philosophy. 


In relation to his eschatology we find a set of ideas that are consistent 
across all his work and which represent his ‘fixed’ Christian opinion, as it 
were, alongside other less determinate elements which may be described as 
more speculative philosophical ruminations he may have entertained from 
time to time. This does not make him an inconsistent or unsystematic 
theologian, merely a highly active, fluid, and intelligent one, who did not 
then feel himself tied to a set of orthodoxies, such as the Church of the sixth 


century, and after, might have preferred it.” The dominant exegetical 
character and method of his opus also contributes much to the doctrine of 
eschatology: namely, the sense that there are always various ‘levels of 
meaning’ in a biblical text (Princ 4. 1-3; see Torjesen 1986): a meaning that 
it has in the past, a meaning it has for the present life of faith, and a 
meaning that it will have for the future (its telos). These varieties of 
meanings are perceived according to the level of spiritual acuity of the 
observer (Daley 1991: 48). As Vogt puts it 


The scriptures intimate mysterious divine actions of salvation (Princ. 4.2.2) ... in them the Holy 
Spirit seeks to convey knowledge about God and his Son, about the soul, about the world and 
the origin of evil (Princ 4.2.7-8). But not all are capable of this knowledge, hence the Holy 
Spirit has hidden the deeper mysteries in what are “outwardly tales”, which already prompt to 
the Good, that beginners in the faith may rest content; the more advanced penetrate into the 
deeper meaning’. (cited in Kannengiesser 2006: 546) 


In terms of any story, therefore, not least any reference to end of world 
events, what is spoken of can have several significances, a range of deeper 
meanings beyond the literal. That many of Origen’s readers have preferred 
to take him literally and woodenly, has been the source of much confusion 
over the right interpretation of his meaning in times past. 


NEw TESTAMENT END TIMES 


A fitting place to begin is to consider Origen’s exegesis of the apocalyptic 
passages of the New Testament where Jesus himself speaks of cataclysmic 
events attendant on the end of the world. Origen’s longest exegesis on this 
theme is in the Commentariorum Series in Matthaeum 32-60, where he 
comments on Matthew 24:3-44, the first part of the great Matthaean 
Eschatological Discourse. His tendency throughout is to seek the historical 
meaning of the words. There are false prophets, he says, in the Church of 


his own time, and the persecutions Christ foretold have been abundantly 
demonstrated in the hostility of past emperors towards the Church. The 
world generically also shows signs of its advancing old age (a theme of 
senectus mundi that was common in Roman thought) (SerMt 36-37). But 
while he offers this interpretation for the simpliciores, he also develops a 
parallel set of exegeses for the more spiritually advanced, who ought to 
understand that Christ’s ‘Second Coming’ is not simply a return on the 
clouds at the end of days, but more pressingly and immediately, a coming in 
glory to the souls of those who wish to embrace his communion more 
perfectly. These viri perfecti understand his true beauty and majesty as they 
rise to spiritual maturity, and Christ makes his Advent within them (SerMt 
32). So it is, then, that his promised Parousia, or Second Coming, is 
fulfilled already in the souls of those who ascend to communion with the 
Logos Incarnate (cf. Trevijano-Etcheverria 1969). This more advanced way 
of understanding eschatology means that the Scriptures speak of the end 
times in a figurative way which is a mystery of the Church’s inner life. 
Accordingly, his exegesis of the Apocalyptic Discourse of Matthew is 
largely taken up with the ‘mystical meaning’ of the end-time events. So, the 
famine that precedes the end (Matt. 24:7) symbolizes the hunger that the 
lover of Christ has for searching out the depths of scriptural mysteries 
(SerMt 37; and see Matt. 5:6); the plagues associated with the end signs 
(Matt 24:7, version influenced by Luke 21:11) are fulfilled in the ‘noxious 
disputations’ of the Gnostics and other heretics (SerMt 38); the persecutions 
(Matt. 24:9-10) that fall on the believers, the ultimate abomination and 
even the Anti-Christ, are fundamentally realized (already) in the heretical 


teachers that try to pervert the Church’s tradition? In the same vein, the 
clouds on which the coming Lord will be enthroned are more deeply 
(properly) to be understood as the ‘writings of the prophets and apostles’ 
(Matt.24:30; SerMt 50); the ‘heavens’ within which the Son of Man is 
signed and from which he gathers his elect, are truly the sacred books of the 
Church which are the deposits of God’s truth (Matt. 24:30-31; SerMt 51); 
and the last trumpets of the recording angels are ‘really’ the gospel as it has 
been proclaimed throughout the world (again in the mystery of the Church) 
(Matt. 24:31; Origen, SerMt 52). One might, perhaps carelessly, read this as 
a typical ‘allegorization’ of the eschatological message of the Scriptures; 
but this does not come close to exhausting the significance of what Origen 
has done here. He is not unaware, for example, that persecutions have 


already fallen upon the Church in quite bitter and personal ways. He is not 
flattening out the ‘verticality’ of the apocalyptic message here with generic 
or unconvincing spiritual symbolism, rather he is weaving together the 
various strands of New Testament eschatology and concluding that futurist 
and realized tendencies are not two separate things, but both occur at the 
same time in the ‘instantaneum’ which is God's timeless act. 

So, persecutions do fall upon the Church in the end time, but the end time 
is already upon the Church, since it is itself the fundamental eschatological 
mystery of salvation in Christ. This is why its inner life (especially all the 
sources of divine truth which it accesses in the list of sacred things Origen 
enumerates) is most particularly the focus of the attack of ultimate evil 
against it on Earth. This (apocalyptic) battle against the Church is not 
reducible to angry kings and tyrants seeking to harm it physically in the 
historical dimension; it is more clearly revealed in the attempt to defile the 
Church's springs of divine grace, the Scriptures, and the apostolic tradition 
it carries within it, and this precisely because it is the mystery of God's 
saving gift to the world. In this approach (so often scorned as anachronistic 
by modern exegetes) Origen has not only explained why Johannine and 
Matthaean versions of eschatology (realized and futurist) are ultimately the 
same (using, as he does so often, Paul as a medium of interpretation) but he 
has also most precisely, and accurately, exegeted the Great Eschatological 
Discourse of Matthew 24, for a close reading of that text will demonstrate 
that even here the overall concern of the discourse is not a prognosis for end 
time events (futurist prophecy), but rather an appeal for the Church to stay 
faithful to its heritage and internal communion (present paranesis). Death 
and persecution will fall upon the community, so the Matthaean text warns, 
but the great challenge behind these vicissitudes 1s actually the threat to the 
coherence of the Church. And this explains exactly why Origen identifies 
the great eschatological sign as heresy: just as the author of the first and 
second Johannine Letters does (1 John 2:18—29; 4:1—6; 2 John 7-11), whose 
agenda and lead Origen clearly follows in this exegesis of Matthew's 
eschatology, typically refining the synoptic doctrine through the lenses of 
the Johannine (and Pauline) materials to which his general exegetical theory 
attributes a higher spiritual awareness. 

Before Origen's time, a millenarist interpretation of the Matthaean 
apocalypse was prevalent in parts of Asia Minor. The historian Eusebius 
who later reserves especially caustic criticism for Papias, whose chiliasm he 


records as ‘unintelligent’ (H.E. 3. 39.11-13) is closely following Origen’s 


lead, for his teacher himself consistently reads the Book of Revelation, in 


his few remarks extant upon it in the Catenae, in a historicizing manner.* 


He specially wished to dismiss chiliast traditions which read references to 
the eschatological Jerusalem in what he calls ‘a Jewish sense’, as an 
invocation of a period of earthly beatitude prepared for the saints (Princ 
2.11.2; ComMt 17.35). In just the same way, however, he sees himself as an 
enemy of an oppositely polar reading: Gnostic forms of realized 
eschatology that completely blur out the historical sense of God’s plan 
unfolding in a future promise, and which prefer to interpret those promises 
as entirely fulfilled in the believer’s present illumination and deliverance. 
Against Valentinian versions of contemporaneously attained salvation, 
Origen sets the apostolic tradition as he has received it, concerning the 
future reward, or everlasting punishment, that the soul will receive after 


death, and the time of the Resurrection of the dead.” His commentary on 
that tradition, simply stated in the Peri Archon Preface, is of course, far 
from simply explained. 


THE END OR CONSUMMATION 


Origen approaches that exposition with several discrete subsections of his 
work. The first is a short excursus in two parts ‘On the Consummation’ 
(Princ 1.6; 3.5). This teleiosis (the section is extant only in Latin: Finis vel 
consummatio) he describes as ‘clearly indicated’ by the biblical and 
apostolic doctrine but he announces it as a subject that is ‘hard and difficult 
to understand’ requiring a ‘perfect and instructed mind’. He is aware that 
the subject is fraught with prejudices thinking that to investigate it is 
heretical, for it is one of those as yet relatively unclarified aspects of the 
tradition. ‘Now, however, we are dealing with subjects that call for 
discussion, rather than for definition’ (Princ 1.6.1). Here he teaches that the 
consummation occurs '[w]hen every soul shall be visited with the penalties 
due for its sins. This time is known to God alone’ (Princ 1.6.1). He begins, 
therefore, by equating the consummation with the Judgement of souls, but 
immediately qualifies this by opining that the final victory, and vindication 
of God’s Judgement at the end, would logically indicate a total restoration 
of the creation. ‘We believe, however,’ he says, ‘that the goodness of God 


through Christ, will restore his entire creation, to one end, even his enemies 
being conquered and subdued’ (Princ 1.6.1). This restoration is thus the 
deeper meaning of what first appears to be a doctrine of God’s final 
vengeance of judgement. The restoration itself is thus a fundamental part of 
God’s own victory. Origen says this ‘setting the enemies as footstools’ (Ps. 
110:1) is already foreshadowed in that subjection to Christ’s rule that Paul 
speaks of as part of the Lord’s final victory (1 Cor. 15:27), and which 
Origen sees as already celebrated in the mystical life of the Church: ‘In that 
same subjection by which we too desire to be subjected to him, and by 
which the apostles and all the saints who have followed Christ were subject 
to him. For the word subjection, when used of our subjection to Christ, 
implies the salvation proceeding from Christ, of those who are subject’ 
(Princ 1.6.1). Origen applies the proof text of Ps. 72:1 to demonstrate that 
Scripture equates subjection and salvation in this sense. In this elegant 
argument (obedience to God is liberation, and correction by God is not 
punishment but restoration), Origen sets out the master theme of his 
eschatological theory of judgement as salvation and rehabilitation. 

He then goes on with the next stage of argument, to insist that the correct 
way to understand the finality of things, that is the way Scripture talks 
about a future final age, and all things connected with it, is not to start at the 
end, beyond history, but rather to commence at the beginning (Princ 1.6.2: 
‘Let us, I say, from such an end as this, contemplate the beginning of things. 
For the end is always like the beginning’). He is alluding to the concept of 
the revelatory similarity of essences (like is known only to like), and also to 
the idea of Christ the Ultimate Victor as the Alpha who is the Omega, one 
and the same (Rev. 1:8; 21:6; 22:13). Taking ‘the beginning’ from the 
principle (arche) that the soul was designed for communion with God (as 
those who are ‘in subjection’ in the present are simply those who are united 
with the Logos), Origen describes the Ur-beginning of the Creation as souls 
subsisting in perfect communion with the Logos, where any movement can 
only initiate decline, with souls becoming variegated: some cleaving to God 
while others were alienated from him and fell into different conditions of 
separation (in the heavens, on the Earth, and under the Earth (citing Phil. 
2.10, once more demonstrating how Paul is an important catalyst of his 
eschatology). 

This is the point in the Latin text (much fuller than the extant Greek) 
where Rufinus was convicted by Jerome (Epistle 124. 3-4, To Avitus) of 


having intruded himself so as to soften the stark import of Origen’s words 
about souls being transmuted (according to their nearness or alienation from 
God) into various categories of being: angels, men, or demons (Princ 
1.6.3). At least this was how the later generation read him—metamorphosis 
of being, though what he seems to have argued (a far more biblical notion) 
was transformation of morphe (The same point he argues about the ‘passing 
away’ of the world in Princ 1.6.4: ‘Not the destruction of the material 
substance ... but a certain change of quality and an alteration of the outward 
form’). By the fourth century, this aspect of the metamorphosis of the souls, 
their rise to and fall from God’s salvific presence, was a highly 
controversial matter. It was read then as Origen teaching an ontological 
migration of being. But what he originally intended would seem to be that a 
varied moral response from the once united world of souls led to a state of 
variegation where God then allotted different ranks and honours to the 
Psychai according to their fidelity or lapse (the various ‘ranks of angels’ 
subjected to Christ’s victory in Rom. 8.38-39; Phil. 2.10; Col. 1.16 and 2.15 
is his source for this vision). Nevertheless, as Jerome vividly indicated in 
the Letter 124 to Avitus, this part of the Peri Archon became notorious for 
teaching a sliding sense of ontological mutability, and Jerome summed up 
all his hostility in a quintessential attack on the universalist sense of 
salvation in Origen (again, what Origen actually said was that God’s 
vindication is universal), especially as represented by the idea of the 
restoration of Satan at the end. In a letter of defence, protesting the way his 
words had been twisted, before being denounced, Origen distanced himself 
from the idea of the ultimate rehabilitation of Satan. That he had to defend 
himself in his lifetime, was indication enough, however, that this was one of 
those parts of the Peri Archon that had called down the wrath of the bishop 
of Alexandria against him. 

From his first major argument about the ‘end in the beginning’, and the 
moral variegation of ranks of creatures, Origen moves on to conclude that 
the scriptural references to the world ‘passing away’ are best understood 
with the assistance of Paul and the Psalms, which signify change and 
renewal, not senescence to the point of destruction and cessation (Princ 
1.6.4).° Applying Isaiah’s vision of a ‘new heaven and a new earth’ (Isa. 
65:17) he defines the end goal of the movement towards this as the 
"blessedness' of the subjection to Christ's dominion. In this sense, for 
Origen, the ultimate eschatological victory of God (the essential meaning of 


the basileia tou theou) is epitomized in the mystical communion which 
signifies God will be ‘All in All’ (citing 1 Cor. 15.24, 25, 28; Princ 1.6.4). 
He ends this section of the Peri Archon with a swipe at opponents who 
seem to have asserted the final end will be wholly immaterial. It is probably 
the Valentinians he is thinking of, but it was ironic, given that this 
(mis)reading was so often applied to his own eschatological vision, too, 
even though he clearly signals his own preference for a substantively 
conceived ‘new heaven’ (for with Origen none is incorporeal save only 
God), but one wherein crass materiality has been ‘[r]efined into heavenly 
purity and clarity, comparable to the ether. But how this will be is known to 
God alone and those who through Christ and the Holy Spirit are the friends 


of God’ (Princ 1.6.4). He seems (in a fragment of a lost work’ ) to have 
speculated whether souls after death have a ‘shape’ (schema) similar to 
what they had in life, but of a more ethereal and luminous form (see 
Origen’s treatment of ghosts in CCels. 2.60; Crouzel 1977: 225-237) such 
as Adam once had before the Fall (see Procopius of Gaza: Catena on 
Genesis 321. PG. 87.221). 


NATURE OF THE AFTERLIFE 


This issue of materiality in the next age brings the question of the 
‘corporeality’ of the resurrection body into sharp relief. This too would be a 
key area of later controversy over his doctrine, but Origen himself already 
seems to sense that he needed to clarify his whole ontology of being at this 
point, if he was to indicate, in this way, a metamorphosis of condition being 
at the heart of God’s ultimate promise of salvation. Accordingly, he 
dedicates the following sections of the Peri Archon (1.7.1—2.3.1) precisely 
to key correlate-questions of ‘things corporeal and incorporeal’, the 
‘deliverance of the creation from bondage’, the moral variegation of beings, 
and the question of the perpetual endurance of bodily natures. It is, as it 
were, an exercise in the philosophical underpinnings of his eschatology. He 
resumes, and concludes this section of his explicit eschatology in Peri 
Archon (2.3.2-7) where he reprises his opening remarks about the fluid 
nature of the Christian tradition in terms of eschatological matters. A prime 
consideration, he tells his readers (Princ 2.3.1-5) is the vast extent of the 


transformation to incorruptibility that the existence of souls within the 
created order comprises. 

This ongoing metamorphosis, he is anxious to distinguish radically from 
the revolving cycles of the development of souls in the deterministic sense 
of the Stoics or the Gnostics (Princ 2.3.4). For Origen, the great journey is 
one directed by the freedom of the soul to choose Good, namely its life in 
God, or to decline from the source of being: its movement towards or away 
from salvation in terms of mystical communion. In regard to an 
eschatological timescale—that is, the events of the end time and the 
Judgement of souls—Origen insists that it cannot be envisaged as if it were 
a simple after-state, a place to where souls go, as if it were an altered 
continuance of this world order. For Origen, the whole order of the cosmos 
is being indicated as changed in the Church’s eschatology, and that which is 
spoken of as a ‘New Age’ is but one stage of many ages we cannot 
completely conceive of, such is the vastness of God’s trans-temporal, trans- 
spatial plan of cosmic salvation (Princ 2.3.5—6). What matters, for Origen at 
this point, is not that there will be a ‘consummation of the age’ but rather 
what Paul has revealed about it to this age, namely that it signifies Christ’s 
sacrifice of the once-for-all putting away of sin (Princ 2.3.5). 

When he eventually concludes this section of his argument, Origen sums 
up his motivation for it in saying: ‘So we have outlined, to the best of our 
knowledge, those three opinions about the end of all things and the supreme 
blessedness’ (Princ 2.3.7). By this triad, he means to what extent there shall 
be embodiment in the afterlife, absorption in Christ, or transformation into 
spiritual nature, three ‘positions’ which he finds in earlier Christian writing 
before him, which have not yet been ecclesiastically systematized. The idea 
is seen again in the citation Jerome gives in his Epistle 124 to Avitus 5,6: 


Three notions of the end are suggested to us, from which the reader is invited to discover the 
truest and best. Either we shall live without a body, when by being subjected to Christ we shall 
be subjected to God, and God shall be all in all; or else, just as what is subjected to Christ will, 
with Christ himself, be subjected to God and joined in one compact union, so every substance 
will be resolved into its highest condition and changed into ether, which is of a purer and 
simpler nature; or else that that sphere which we have above called the ‘fixed sphere’, and all 
that is comprised within its span, shall be dissolved into nothing, but that the further sphere, by 
which the lower zone is itself contained and bounded, will be called the ‘good land’, while yet 
another sphere, which revolves around this same land and is called heaven, will serve as a 
dwelling place for the saints. 


Jerome himself adds on to his citation: ‘In talking like this is [Origen] not 
most plainly following the errors of the nations and foisting the ravings of 
philosophers on the simplicity of the Christian faith?’ 

A number of older Christian positions on the state of the afterlife is 
deliberately organized by Origen. The ancient pagan notion that the soul 
resides near the place of burial is incorrect, he argues (ComJn. 28.6 [5] 44; 
CCels. 2.43; DialHer 23), since the Church teaches they go to a place '[f]or 
souls unclothed by bodies'. This, at times, as in Peri Archon 4.3.10, can be 
reconciled with older Christian senses of there being two types of dwelling 
in Hades, a gloomy place for sinners awaiting the final Judgement, and a 
‘place of light and refreshment’ (refrigerium) where the just dwell in 
anticipation of the entry to Paradise after the Judgement. At other times he 
pays little attention to the tradition of the good and bad Hades, and teaches 
that the souls of the just can go directly after death to be ‘with Christ’ in 
Paradise (HomLc fr. 25.3; DialHer 23), where they have that final beatitude 
which is the contemplation of truth (ExhMart. 47). However, he strongly 
disagrees with Tertullian's implication that both body and soul suffered in 
Hades (Tertullian, On the Resurrection of the Flesh, 16). He sees this kind 
of Hades' afterlife rather as the lot of those who had died before the advent 
of Christ (1 Sam. 28:8f. ; Origen, Homily on the Witch of Endor; Crouzel 
19782). The souls of Christ's elect, on the other hand, are quite unlike the 
feeble wraiths envisaged by the old Hellenistic doctrine of Hades. They 
retain an incomparably more vital communion with the Logos because of 
their clarified state of vision, and as such they are still in communion with 
the earthly Church, in whom they take a spiritual interest. Their prayers, 
especially the powerful intercessions of the martyr saints, intercede for the 
earthly believers, and collaborate in Christ's ongoing work to purify and 
raise up spiritual intelligence on Earth (ComMt 15.35; ComJn 13.58 [57] 
403; ExhMart 30.38; HomNum 24.1; HomCt 3 [GCS. 8.191.12-15]; 
HomJos 16.5). Far from the afterlife being envisaged (as in the ancient 
Egyptian tomb frescoes) as a ‘continuance’, Christ's salvific mission has 
been such as to reconstitute the whole destiny of the created order. In this 
radicality of his eschatological sense, Origen remains true to the potent 
place New Testament tradition affords to this genre of theology. 


JUDGEMENT AND RESURRECTION 


Origen returns to treat the issue of eschatology most concretely again in 
Peri Archon 2.10, this time from the perspective of final Judgement and the 
Resurrection of the dead. In the Preface to the same work he had declared 
the belief in the Resurrection of the dead as a clear part of the apostolic 
tradition of the Church, and had there expressed it in the triadic terms of the 
immortality of the soul, the reward or punishment it could expect as a result 
of its moral choices, and the moment when ‘there will come the time of the 
resurrection’ (Princ Praef. 5, “The soul has its own substance and life’). 

In relation to the notion of divine judgement Origen is most concerned to 
argue that punishment in the afterlife should always be seen in a way that is 
consonant with God’s glory. In other words, he does not think that it can be 
either eternal (that is in the sense of no term set for it) nor appointed as 
vengeance, despite texts which appear to suggest this. Both things are 
unworthy of God and are thus rooted in Scriptures which need to be 
understood in a deeper way. For Origen all punishment, especially that 
indicated for the judgement of the wicked after death, is pedagogical and 
reformative in character. God is not interested in punishment or vengeance 
for its own sake, rather for the rehabilitation of fallen souls. Origen’s 
exegesis of the terms Hades and Gehenna in Scripture is illustrative of this 
(see Crouzel 1978a). It was an area of his work that also drew heavy 
criticism from a number of Christian theologians after him. Origen defined 
the nature of the fires of judgement as a ‘purification of souls’, not a 
torment (CCels 6.25), and interpreted the concept of ‘eternal fire’ (pyr 
aionion) to mean a fire 'appropriate to the Age’, rather than everlasting 
flame. This appropriateness meant fitting for the cause of purification 
required of the soul as it continued in its great cosmic ascent, from Age to 
Age across the great span of God’s plan of salvation, back towards full 
communion with God (Princ 1.6.3). Each soul required a different time of 
purification according to the extent of its separation from God, but even so, 
the divine will insist on the cleansing and sanctification of every soul, no 
matter how defiled it has become (Princ 3.6.5). 

Origen regards belief in an everlasting state of fiery punishment of souls 
as a common error among the faithful (ComRm 6.5). To support his doctrine 
(which he surely knew would be startling) he points to the fuller meaning of 
‘fire’ in 1 Cor. 3:13, that which tests the work, as distinct from the common 


view which he maintains is a low and literalist reading of Matthew 25. In 
the ComJn 28. 8 [7] 63-66, he expresses uncertainty as to whether those 
‘cast and bound into the outer darkness’ will remain there forever or will 
one day be released. He concludes: ‘It does not seem to me safe to pass 
judgement, since I have no knowledge, since nothing is written on the 
subject.’ This probably reflects a considered reassessment after many years 
of controversy on the subject had already troubled him. He also cites Isaiah 
50:11: “Walk in the light of your fire, and in the flame which you have 
kindled for yourselves’ (Princ 2.10.4), to argue that this fire is a spiritual 
reality signifying moral taxonomy: the state of our closeness to God, or 
alienation from Him. It is this which will make for each of us the precise 
amount of purificatory discipline required to rehabilitate us. In general, 
Origen adopts a heavily moral understanding of the eschatological 
punishments (Princ 2.10.4; 2.10.5-6; ComRm 7.5; HomEz 3.7; HomLev 
8.8). Sin is reckoned almost as a deformation of the soul which thus 
requires the comparable amount of reformatory discipline to restore it. 
Origen cites examples of other painful restoration such as undergoing the 
surgeon’s knife, or recuperation from poison needing some considerable 
time to work, and also considers how ‘painful’ must the condition of the 
soul be when it reaches the stage of being torn from the body. The fire in 
this latter instance he sees as like the tempering of a smith, which makes the 
structure of the newly clarified soul more stable and robust (Princ 2.10. 5). 
Suffering, inevitable in life, is not a wholly negative thing but conspires to 
‘form’ souls in goodness and strengthen them. 

His renowned, and equally controversial doctrine of Apokatastasis took 
these basic lines of thought on God’s purificatory ‘corrections’ to their 
logical end. Hell could hardly be an endless state of punishments without 


hope of improvement, if God were to be honoured as just and loving.? 
Following Paul's visionary references to the reign of God in 1 Corinthians 
15:24—28, Origen also opines that the end of created history will represent a 
return to its beginning in some form (Princ 1.6.2; 3.6.1, 3). This will be the 
return of all the fallen souls back to communion with God. It could be 
conceived as liable to disruption once more if souls yet again decline from 
God, but he suspects it will be permanent, stable, and represent the 
fulfilment of God's original plan for cosmic union (ComJn 10. 42 [26]; 
HomIR 1.4; DialHer 27). This ‘restoration of all things in God’ 
(Apokatastasis panton) was heavily criticized even in his own lifetime, but 


especially so after his death, by critics who felt it undermined the corrective 
force the threat of divine judgement had for the conversion of sinners. 
Origen himself had offered it as a speculative question (Princ 1.6.3; cf. 
ComJn 28. 8 [7] 63-66). It would become one of those ‘open issues’ he felt 
free to deal with in his theological seminars, which he must have regretted 
publishing to the larger Christian world. The logical implication of ‘the 
ultimate rehabilitation of Satan’ was seized upon as a test case, from which 
to attack his teachings, and which led him ultimately to try to distance 
himself from this premise (Letter to Friends in Alexandria, PG 17. 624— 
625). He leaves the Apokatastasis, in the end, to the judgement of his 


readers.” 

We know that Origen devoted a whole treatise to the Resurrection which 
has mainly been ‘lost’, another sign of its divergence from later received 
tradition. In terms of what Resurrection of the body can mean, Origen was 
well aware that the tension in received Christian doctrine in his day needed 
some resolution: between the sense that the soul had to await a Resurrection 
at the last Judgement (which he sees to be a clear part of the kerygma of the 
Church [Princ Praef. 5]), the sense of death as an immediate advancement 
to union with God (the saints in paradise), and the sense that Paul speaks 
about in 1 Corinthians 15:35-50, a spiritual transformation in a new risen 
body in which the habitus (schéma) will be profoundly different from its 
present bodily form (Princ 2.10.2). This tension was not merely one 
existing within the Church’s ranks, but one that had been already attacked 
by Celsus, who maintained that Christians professed a simplistic doctrine of 
the physical reconstitution of bodies at some supposed day of Judgement. 
Origen hotly contradicts him (CCels 5.8—23; see Chadwick 1948), denying 
that educated Christians held a materialistic doctrine of risen bodies: ‘Our 
hope is not to do with worms, and our souls have no desire for a body that 
has already rotted’ (CCels 5.19). He is also surely aware that once again as 
a Christian philosopher he stands at a junction here: firstly between the 
literalist simpliciores of the Christians (many of whom probably did believe 
in a straightforward conception of posthumous physical reconstitution) and 
the more intellectually inclined of them who held to a doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul (in which bodily resurrection sat uneasily); but also 
in a junction between Sophistic and Gnostic schools on the one side, and 
general pagan views of afterlife on the other. 


His own belief certainly tends towards a synthesis wherein the risen body 
is clearly not the same physical body resurrected, but rather a 
transfiguration of the schéma of the human into a more fittingly spiritual 
body, more ethereal one might say. At first hearing, this might sound very 
close to Celsus’ own preferred sophism where only the soul endures, but 
Origen’s motivations here derive primarily from Paul’s own (less than 
successful) attempt to deal with this problem in 1 Cor. 15 (Princ 2.2.2), and 
his personal approach is twofold: first to defend the principle that a soul 
once gifted with the capacity for God should not be presumed to be 
ontologically destructible (ComMt 17.29), and secondly to argue that 
resurrection of the body and a personal continuity of soul-identity in the 
afterlife are required so as to make God's judgement of good and evil 
coherent and just. For Origen, it is the soul itself which gives the body 
coherence and identity even now, and which will constitute the identity of 
the risen body later (Princ 2.10.3). This aspect he develops more 
extensively in a passage from his Psalm Commentary which Methodius of 
Olympus (De Resurrectione 1. 20—24) and Epiphanius (Panarion. 64) cite. 
Here, Origen comments on LXX Psalm 1:5: *The wicked will not rise in the 
judgment', and gives a long section on the nature of the risen body. Again, 
he attacks the simplistic view that the risen body will be the resuscitated 
physical body we now possess. He goes further and criticizes those 
Christian thinkers (Tertullian and Athenagoras mainly) who had already 
pointed this out, but who had rested content with arguing that the nature of 
the risen body will be a mystery, and depends only on God's power to do all 
things. The soul, Origen again argues, is that which stabilizes the body here 
on Earth—a bodily existence which is fragile and demonstrative only of 
flux. Even so, the soul forms and adapts a body suitable to its present needs 
(such as how a child’s body, or an adult’s, corresponds to its proper stage of 
life). So too in the Resurrection the soul will adapt the bodily form to its 
new environment, so that: ‘Those who are going to inherit the kingdom of 
Heaven ... will necessarily make use of spiritual bodies. However, the form 
of the earlier body will not disappear, even if the style changes so as to 
become more glorious’ (Com LXX. Ps 15 in Methodius, De Res. 1.22). The 
eidos therefore endures, but the physical substrate (proton hypokeimenon) 
does not. These (basically credal) commentaries mark out a very different 
trajectory for Origen on the soul’s eschatological destiny, compared to the 
attitudes of Plato or the Gnostics on the inherent immortality of the soul 


(see Crouzel 1978b; Cornélis 1959). He notes how Scripture teaches more 
properly than a notion of bodily immortality at the Resurrection, that it is 
the soul which clothes the risen body in its own glory (Princ 2.3.2; ComJn 
13.61). 

Even so, this aspect of Origen’s teaching became a kind of football 
kicked around by zealous enemies and devotees alike. Rufinus may well 
have rendered the translation of relevant sections in the Peri Archon (1.6.4.; 
2.3.2f.; 3.6.5) consistently favourable to the idea that some kind of body, 


however ‘spiritualized’ endures in the kingdom.!? Enemies of his project, 
on the other hand, such as Jerome, rendering the same passages less 
favourably to this version (Princ 2.3.2f.; 3.6.1), Theophilus of Alexandria or 
the sixth-century anti-Origenists, |! all tarred Origen with the heresy of 
teaching that the body would not endure in the Resurrection, but will either 
be totally spiritualized, or consist of a profoundly etherealized corpus. Brian 
Daley suggests that Origen originally offered various interpretations for 
consideration by his readers on this ‘open question’: a physical 
reconstitution (which he also ridicules), an ethereal type of body, or a form 
of being in which corporeality as we now know it will lose all its transient 
qualities and come to rest beyond motion. Daley concludes: 


Origen expressly leaves it to his reader to judge which of these interpretations of the 
resurrection seems to accord best with a reasonable faith. Other passages in the work, however, 
as well as the passage from his Treatise on the Resurrection, and sources quoted by Pamphilus 
(Apol 1.7. PG. 17. 594A6- 601B2) suggest his own sympathies lay with the third hypothesis. 
(Daley 1991: 54) 


The controversy over this aspect of Origen’s teaching flared up after his 
time, not only because he had careless readers, but also because the 
philosophical school system (to which he adhered) of leaving ‘open 
questions’ open for discussion, was no longer deemed appropriate in the 
fourth-century Christian dogmatic context, and after. Those who have read 
Origen extensively, attentive to his own style of thinking, and not over- 
ready to impose systematizations on the Alexandrian which may be 
anachronistic or over-severe, have understood that he sees all history and 
human experience in a great soteriological continuum that begins from the 
Arche of all things, in God, and will end not in cessation, but rather 
fulfilment in that Telos which is God, once more considered as Arche (not 
just beginning but principle and Omega point). This continuum is marked 


always by movement and change, morally inspired, and hopefully 
progressive (prokopé). Accordingly, Origen’s eschatology is but one more 
example of this great soteriological movement, in which God’s plan for his 
creation is ever triumphant, however long it takes to bring the teleiosis to 


completion. The Church after his time lost sight of this great 
comprehensiveness of salvific vision in the Alexandrian thinker, by over- 
particularizing, even atomizing, the dogmatic constructs of Christianity. 

A final aspect of Origen’s teaching on resurrection, something new and 
particular to him, is his doctrine of ‘two resurrections’ (see Crouzel 1973). 
Following Paul’s lead, in his doctrine of baptismal death and regeneration 
in Christ (Rom. 6:4-11), Origen argues that the resurrection is not simply 
an end-time affair, but is a power of life already part-experienced in the 
individual disciple, and communicated through baptism (ComJn 1.27 [25] 
181f; ComRm Greek frag. 29, JTS 1912: 363). This present understanding 
of grace is the ‘first resurrection’ spoken of in Revelation 20:4—6: ‘Then I 
saw thrones, and seated on them were those to whom judgment was 
committed. Also I saw the souls of those who had been beheaded for their 
testimony to Jesus and for the word of God, and who had not worshiped the 
beast or its image and had not received its mark on their foreheads or their 
hands. They came to life, and reigned with Christ a thousand years.’ 
Revelation 20:5: ‘The rest of the dead did not come to life until the 
thousand years were ended. This is the first resurrection.’ Revelation 20:6: 
‘Blessed and holy is he who shares in the first resurrection! Over such the 
second death has no power, but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, 
and they shall reign with him a thousand years.’ This was a key passage 
appealed to by Chiliasts, and Origen was determined to show that it was 
fulfilled not so much in a future millennium of the elect, but in a present 
age of saints in the mystery of the Church’s life in grace. He argues that this 
first resurrection is that which will guarantee the second. It is a baptism ‘of 
water and Spirit’, which will deliver the soul from any danger of a baptism 
of fire at the Judgement (HomJer 1.3). As an ecclesial mystery already 
present among Christians it is, as Paul says in Romans, part of what being 
incorporated into Christ means. This is why the final Resurrection of the 
dead is essentially also a mystery of the whole Church, not to be seen 
solipsistically as a matter of an individual soul’s endurance in life. It is 
more about the whole mystery of Church being drawn back into total 
communion with God as the source of its being and beatitude. Origen sees 


the faithful as a body, collectively radiating light like a single sun (ComMt 
10.3). On that final day: ‘When God is all in all’ separateness and non- 
essential variegation between individuals will also come to an end, in a 
perfection of communion and unity (Princ. 3.6.4). 


THE PROMISES: BEATITUDE OF THE KINGDOM 


As befits a religious philosopher, Origen’s ultimate sense of the beatitude of 
the Elect in Paradise is highly cognitive in character. Eternal happiness will 
be to know God in his inner mystical life, by virtue of the Church’s being 
assimilated into the divine life of the Son, its High Priest. He phrases it in 
this way: ‘And when we will gaze on the Father and all that surrounds the 
Father, as now the Son sees the Father, we will be eyewitnesses of the 
Father and of what belongs to him, even as the Son is—no longer 
understanding his attributes, of which his image [the Son] is formed, simply 
from the image. And I think that this is the End of things’ (ComJn 20.7; 
ibid. 1.16). This great moral purification and intellective clarification is 
ultimately why the process of return to God is so long and painstaking, 
stretched out over such a scale. This knowledge includes a comprehension 
of the ‘reasons for all things that happen on earth,’ and an understanding of 
the secret workings of divine Providence in history (Princ 2.11.5). Such a 
‘school for souls’ cannot be located within this present order of creation, 
Origen is certain, but lies in another order and state of creation '[w]hich the 
divine scripture calls Paradise’, where souls will undergo their necessary 
purification and instruction after death, until they reach moral and 
intellectual perfection that will prepare them for union with God (Princ 
2.11.6—7; 3.6.8—9). 

To this theme of the noetic contemplation of God, and the happiness it 
brings, Origen devotes a lengthy essay in part of his Peri Archon (2.11). 
Once again, we see the deep connection between all of Origen's 
eschatological thought, and the present order of the ecclesial reality; for if 
this deep longing of God is already witnessed in the lives of those who love 
him, he argues, it cannot have been placed there by God unless God 
intended to bring it to fulfilment (teleiosis) (Princ 2.11.4). Such a final 
vision of the end of all is for Origen a perfection of understanding. Those 
who are with God will then come to the apprehension of God through the 


Son (ComJn 1.16. 92 [katanoeite ton theon]). But this advancement into 
perfection of noesis 1s a long pilgrimage through many tents and campsites 
(HomNum 17), moving ‘[f]rom the good to the better, and from the better to 
still higher things’ (HomNum 17.4). Ultimately, the divine knowledge will 
refashion the entire mystery of the eschatological Church into the 
singularity of the Son himself, a perfection of unity never achieved so far 
(ComJn 1.16.92). The last word, however, is far beyond a mere 
schoolmaster’s concept of intellectual development. This final knowledge 
of God, as Origen conceives it, is no less than the perfection of love. It is 
synonymous with a '[m]ingling and unity with God in love’ (ComJn 
19.4.24). In the end, it is this loving communion which Origen in all his 
works has lamented as lost, and which he has constantly striven to recover, 
that explains his final vision for the cosmos. 

Eschatology, therefore, underlies all that Origen does, from the moral to 
the metaphysical. It is the root of all his exegesis and the goal of all his 
theology. It demonstrates a fascinating synthesis of his essential 
churchmanship, his hermeneutical attentiveness, and his bold religious 
philosophical acumen. 
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1. The section dedicated to Origenian eschatology in Brian Daley's 1991 study (pp. 47-64) is a 
masterly and comprehensive account, to which I am indebted. See also Daley (2004) 

2. Inthe Princ Praef. (1.1—7; 3.1.17; 3.5.3) he is well aware of his perceived duty to sustain the 
regula fidei, but regards the range of permissible subjects on which to speculate to be quite 
large. 

3. Persecutions as false teachers: SerMt 39; Abomination of Desolation (Mt. 24:15) as false 
exegesis: SerMt 40—42; the Anti-Christ(s) (Matt. 24:23—25) as a cipher for false doctrine and 
practice in the Church: SerMt 33. 

4. Daley 1991: 49; see Diobouniotis and Harnack 1911; de Boyssen 1913; Strathmann 1923); not 
as referring to an imminent future, but to an immediate present for the Church. Origen focuses 
his theological interest on the book's Christology, not its purported view of the end times. See, 
in addition, Monaci 1978. 

5. Princ Praef. 5: ‘The apostles taught that the soul, having a substance of its own, will be 
rewarded according to its deserts after its departure from this world; for it will either obtain an 
inheritance of eternal life and blessedness if its deeds shall warrant this, or it must be given over 
to eternal fire and torments, if the guilt of its crimes shall so determine.’ 

6. Again in his hierarchy of the values of scriptural witnesses, Paul and the Psalms come after 
John, but rank higher than the Synoptics. He elevates especially 1 Cor. 7.31. *The form of this 
world shall pass away’ (as distinct from its substance). And Ps. 102. 26: ‘The heavens shall 
perish ... like a cloak you shall change them." 

7. As Daley (1991: 55) says: ‘Possibly the Treatise on the Resurrection, quoted by Methodius (De 
Res 3.17) and referred to also by Photius (Bibl. 234; ed. R Henry. Paris. 1967. vol. 5. 105f.)’. 

8. Sachs (1993), Long (1985), and Rabinowitz (1984). 

9. Further see Heckart (2007), also Horn (1969). 

10. Although Crouzel (1980) argues that he is at least as reliable as Jerome on the matter. 

11. Jerome. Ep. 124 Ad Avitum. 5.9f; Theophilus Paschal Epistle 1 (cited in Jerome Ep. 96.9, 
13,15) and Synodical Epistle (cited in Jerome Ep. 92.2); Anathema 11 of the Council of 
Constantinople II. 

12. The recent study by P. Tzamalikos (2007), has again demonstrated how Origen's eschatology is 
central to his view of the history of salvation, to particularized human destinies, and also how 
profoundly ‘Pauline’ it is. 
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CHAPTER 23 


THE TRANSMISSION OF 
ORIGEN FROM ATHANASIUS TO 
THE CAPPADOCIANS 


ANDREW LOUTH 


THE influence of Origen on fourth-century theology must be incalculable. 
Christian theology was still primarily concerned with biblical exegesis; 
theological controversies, notably the Arian controversy and its aftermath, 
focused on the interpretation of Scripture; any theological reflection 
required engagement with the Scriptures. Origen left behind him a legacy of 
scriptural exegesis, in both homilies and commentaries, that covered 
virtually all the Scriptures acknowledged by Christians; he provided a 
resource that could not be ignored. Even those who had reservations, or 
worse, about his approach to the Scriptures had to engage with what he 
said, even if only to dispose of it. And yet, as modern scholars, we can only 
guess at what this meant in the fourth century, for most of Origen’s work 
has been lost to us. The controversy that he immediately aroused, together 
with, more importantly, the condemnations he was eventually subject to—in 
the so-called first Origenist controversy at the turn of the fourth/fifth 
century, when he was condemned by Theophilos of Alexandria, and then in 
the second, with condemnations in the 540s by the Emperor Justinian, 
confirmed at the Fifth Ecumenical Council in 553—meant that finally in the 
Greek world he was less and less copied, and his works failed to survive; in 
the ninth century Photios reviews De Principiis in his Bibliotheca, and only 
occasionally refers to other works. The Latin world fared better, with the 
translation of many of Origen’s works, especially his works of scriptural 
exegesis, by Rufinus, supplemented by the translations made by Jerome, but 
these translations raised a further problem: Rufinus was, anyway, a fairly 
free translator, and in his translations of Origen he expressly says that he 


removed from the Greek texts he used anything heretical, convinced that 
they had been interpolated (a worrying criterion given the changes in what 
was thought orthodox after the controversies of the fourth century); Jerome 
sometimes translated passages from Origen to demonstrate their heretical 
import. None of this helps in assessing the value of what we have of Origen 
in Latin. A further problem needs to be mentioned: we can be sure that far 
more of Origen’s work was available to our fourth-century theologians, but 
we have little idea of how much was accessible. This must have varied from 
region to region, and some works we know of may have been scarcely 
accessible at all; Origen’s vast Hexapla, providing access to the Hebrew 
original and the various Greek translations of the Septuagint, may soon 
have been hard of access. So we are left with the conviction that Origen was 
a colossus for fourth-century theology, but a colossus that, for us, is 
shrouded in impenetrable cloud; we can be sure that his influence was 
deeply felt, but we have little access to the source, we can only observe the 
effects. How, though, are we to discern these effects? It was not the custom, 
in the fourth century, to acknowledge your sources: there could be many 
references to, even citations from, Origen of which we are unaware. The 
thinkers covered in this chapter held Origen in high regard—Athanasius 


commends him as pıAönovog (‘labour-loving’);! as young men, Basil the 
Great and Gregory the Theologian compiled the Origenian anthology, the 
Philokalia, one of the rare recourses to Origen’s Greek; Gregory of Nyssa’s 
debt to Origen probably surpasses the others—but tracing Origen’s 
influence on them is often a matter of conjecture. 

And this for another reason, for Origen was more than just an 
indispensable resource for anyone concerned with the Scriptures: he was 
clearly a theologian of immense stature. He did not simply provide 
indispensable help for his fellow Christians in understanding the Bible, he 
also attempted some kind of vision of the essence and coherence of 
Christian teaching (something comparable to what we call nowadays 
systematic theology). The problem is what this looked like.” Most modern 
attempts to reconstruct Origen’s theological vision take the doctrinal 
positions for which he was condemned as a kind of framework for his 
theology. It is obvious that this is methodologically highly dubious, but, 
given the lack already indicated of access to his theology, it is 
understandable. The only account of his theology that ıs at all systematic is 
to be found in his On First Principles, but this was an early work; it is 


clearly dangerous to find here a template for his whole theological thought. 
Use of On First Principles is affected by a point already made, for this 
work only survives entire in Rufinus’ Latin. In his edition, Koetschau 
sought to provide access to the original Greek by seeking to find the 
original text in the passages condemned in the fifth century, using 
considerable imagination in locating the texts condemned in the treatise 
(Koetschau 1913). The standard English translation of Origen’s On First 
Principles adopts Koetschau’s text (Butterworth 1936). In the century since 
that edition (first published in 1913), scholarship has, in general, retreated 
from the confidence with which Koetschau sought to restore the original 
text. Nevertheless, attempts to construct Origen’s theological vision cannot 
avoid an, often large, element of conjecture. 

Perhaps a better method would be, not to work out in advance Origen’s 
position and then explore its influence in the fourth century, but rather to 
work back from what we find in Athanasius and the Cappadocian Fathers 
and try to grasp something of what it is that they owed to Origen. This 
concurs with something else that seems to me important: the history of 
ideas, not least theological ideas, is often conceived of in terms of 
‘influence’, but it seems to me that ‘influence’ is a very confusing concept 
in intellectual history. What happens as we trace themes in intellectual 
history is better understood as reception, when later thinkers, thinking 
through their own problems, find ideas, helpful to them, in the writings of 


early thinkers, whether Plato or Origen.’ 


ATHANASIUS 


the Pagans—On the Incarnation. Only recently has it been observed that in 
these works, Athanasius is not just defending the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation, but more specifically the Christian doctrine of the Cross 
(Anatolios 1988: 28 [‘first and foremost an apologia crucis’ |; Behr 2004: 
168-169). This is explicit in Against the Pagans, the purpose of which is to 
demonstrate that ‘he who ascended the cross is the Word of God and the 
Saviour of the universe’ (CG 1), but equally clear when Athanasius says in 
On the Incarnation that the ‘incarnation of the Word and ... his divine 
manifestation to us’ is what ‘the Jews slander and the Greeks mock’ (dI 1), 


an obvious allusion to 1 Cor. 1:23 and the foolishness of the preaching of 
Christ crucified. 

The two-part treatise begins with an account of human beings, created in 
the image of God, and for that reason able to contemplate God the Father 
through ‘his Word, our Saviour Jesus Christ’, and thus ‘rejoice and converse 
with God, living an idyllic and truly blessed and immortal life’ (CG 2). This 
is presented as an interpretation of Gen. 2-3: 


[The human mind (voög)] ... beholding the Word sees in him also the Father of the Word. It 
rejoices in contemplating him and is renewed by its desire for him, just as the holy scriptures say 
that the first human being to be created, who was called Adam in Hebrew, had his mind fixed on 
God in unembarrassed frankness, and lived with the holy ones in the contemplation of 
intelligible reality which he enjoyed in that place which the holy Moses figuratively called 
Paradise. 


This paradisal state did not last, for human beings 'contemptuous of the 
better things and shrinking from their apprehension, sought rather what was 
closer to themselves—and what was closer to them was the body and its 
sensations. So they turned their minds [vógc] away from intelligible reality 
and began to consider themselves’ (CG 3). The Fall is a fall from 
contemplation of God to consideration of one's self, and therefore of one's 
body: it is a fall from the spiritual to the material. This world that centres on 
the self is not the true world (the only true world is that created by God); it 
is not enduring, it is fragile, and so the soul (Athanasius changes his 
terminology from mind, vodc, to soul, yvyn) comes ‘to harbour fears and 
terrors and pleasures and thoughts of mortality. For being unwilling to 
abandon these desires, it has come to fear death and separation from the 
body'. 

This account is interesting in that it bears the signs of what is usually 
associated with Origen's theology: a figurative interpretation of Scripture 
(Adam's name, noted as being Hebrew for man, is interpreted as figurative 
of humanity, though Adam's personal identity is not denied); and the idea of 
minds (vózc) created to contemplate God, that fell when they turned away 
from that contemplation and became souls (wuyat: Athanasius’ usage 
reflects the distinction that Origen draws: cf. Princ 11.8.3). More generally, 
however, one might say that Athanasius in this treatise shares with Origen 
an understanding of humans as beings that are essentially contemplative: 
created to contemplate God, whose state is determined by the object of their 
contemplation. Against the Pagans continues with a long account of the 


fallen state of humanity, given over to manifold forms of idolatry, for the 
human contemplative faculty treats as gods the objects of its contemplation, 
and thus fashions a whole pantheon of gods wherever it directs its 
contemplative gaze; Athanasius surveys the idolatry of Greek (and 
Egyptian) paganism with fascinated loathing. Nevertheless, the human soul 
cannot completely lose its origins as created in the image of God, and there 
remains a way for it to return to God. Indeed, there is a twofold way: 
primarily the way (6066), which is the ‘soul of each one and the mind 
within it’, a road on which ‘we have all stepped and know ... even if not all 
wish to follow it but would rather abandon it because of the pleasures of life 
which drag them aside’ (CG 30). To pursue this way, the soul needs ‘to put 
off every stain of sin with which it is tinged, and keep pure only what is in 
the image’; when ‘this shines forth, it can truly contemplate as in a mirror 
the Word, the image of the Father, and in him meditate on the Father, of 
whom the Saviour is the image’ (CG 34). This way is arduous, and beyond 
the reach of many souls; nevertheless, there is another way, through 
contemplation of visible phenomena, ‘since creation through its order and 
harmony, as it were in writing, indicates and proclaims its master and 
maker’. Outlining these two ways, Against the Pagans comes to an end. 

On the Incarnation builds on the basis of Against the Pagans. The 
doctrine of Creation out of nothing is radicalized. Creation out of nothing 
means that creatures are poised between the infinity of nothingness from 
which they have been called by God’s creative word—the very nature of 
creatures is TO uù eival note, ‘once not to be’ (dI 4)—and the infinity of 
God himself. As Metropolitan Philaret of Moscow once memorably put it: 
‘the creative Word is like an adamantine bridge, upon which creatures stand 
balanced beneath the abyss of divine infinitude, and above that of their own 
nothingness’ (Filaret 2009: 277, my translation). The created world is 
invaded by the infinity from which it has been called, and this is manifested 
in the ravages of corruption and death, pOopá and Bäavaroc. The two ways 
outlined in Against the Pagans remain open, but no creature can, in its own 
strength, lift itself from the power of corruption and death. For this, the 
coming of the Word as a human being was necessary. It is important, 
however, to see that by the coming of the Word incarnate Athanasius means 
more than the birth of the God-man. He has in mind Paul’s vision of the 
self-emptying, the kév@oic of the Word, as expressed in Phil. 2:5-11: an 
identification with the human plight up to the death on the Cross and the 


subsequent exaltation—not just the birth of Christ, but the whole Paschal 
mystery. This is particularly manifest in the two occasions in On the 
Incarnation that evoke the image of the Cosmic Cross: first, when he 
speaks of the Word spreading ‘himself everywhere, above and below and in 
the depth and in the breadth: above, in creation; below, in the incarnation; in 
the depth, in hell; in breath, in the world (cosmos)' (d/ 16), and later, 
speaking of Christ on the Cross, embracing both the ancient people, the 
Jews, and the Gentiles, and hanging in the air, ‘to overthrow the devil, 
purify the air, and open for us the way up to heaven, as the Apostle said, 
“through the veil, that is, his flesh" (dI 25). For Athanasius, it is 
contemplation of the Incarnate Word on the Cross that restores to 
humankind its true contemplative vocation; in this contemplation the human 
soul rediscovers its true nature as created in the image of God. This 
contemplation is, however, not simply an ascetic achievement, but the 
response to the coming of the Word, who calls to his creation. 

All of this bears the mark of Origen, even if it sharpens and develops his 
insights. Even the centrality of the Cross is more important to Origen than 
is often reckoned: compare, for example, Origen’s assertion in his 
Commentary on St John, that the Son ‘reigned as king through his suffering 
the cross’ (ComJn 1.278). That Athanasius embraces what is essentially 
Origen’s contemplative vision of humanity is confirmed by the one 
occasion on which he explicitly quotes Origen: here (De Decretis 27), he 
invokes his authority to affirm that the Son is the true image of the Father, 
through whom the Father is truly contemplated. 


THE CAPPADOCIAN FATHERS 


The Philokalia 


The Philokalia is perhaps the most important event in the transmission (and 
reception) of Origen in the fourth century. It is, at the very least, a precious 
legacy of the Greek text of Origen, which, for the most part, ceased to be 
copied after his condemnation at the Fifth (Ecumenical Council 
(Constantinople II) in 553. In most other respects, however, it is shrouded 
in mystery. The text as we have it is prefaced by an anonymous prologue, 


probably written after (maybe well after) Constantinople II, which has two 
evident aims: first, to claim the Philokalia for Basil of Caesarea and 
Gregory of Nazianzen and secondly, to defend the orthodoxy of the 
compilers by arguing that the text has been interpolated with erroneous 
doctrines, three of which are denounced: designating the Son (and the 
Spirit) as a creature; asserting the pre-existence of souls; and teaching the 
final restoration (üzokatóocaoic) of all. Following the prologue is a letter 
of Gregory Nazianzen's (= ep. 115), which accompanied a copy of the work 
(called ‘the Philokalia of Origen’), a gift to the new bishop of Tyana, named 
Theodore, in response to an Easter greeting from him: the gift is to be a 
souvenir at once of Gregory himself and ‘Saint Basil’ (tod dyiov 
Baowsiov). This must have been after the death of Basil in 379; the 
generally accepted date is 383. Gregory’s words are certainly consistent 
with the Philokalia being a compilation of the two Cappadocian Fathers. 
When did they compile it? The general view is that the Philokalia was 
compiled during the period the two men spent together in the quiet and 
solitude of Basil's estate in Pontus in 358—60. This is plausible, but is not 
explicitly asserted anywhere. Gregory’s ep. 6 (to Basil) speaks with 
enthusiasm of this time they spent together, referring to the ‘written rule and 
canons’ they drew up and their ‘zealous labours over the divine oracles’ 
(Beiwv Aoyliov Momovia): which could refer to the Moralia, which was to 
form part of Basil’s Asceticon, and the Philokalia itself. Passages in the 
church historians, Socrates and Sozomen, apparently based on this, suggest 
(without stating) that to this period belongs the compilation of the 
Philokalia, but it is interesting to note that, in a way parallel to the 
prologue, the historians are at pains to balance the Cappadocians’ work on 
Origen with the way in which they established the foundations of Nicene 
orthodoxy (See Socrates, H.E. 4. 26; Sozomen, H.E. 6. 17. 2-3). By the 
next century, if not earlier, the notion that Basil and Gregory, as young men, 
might have been enthusiastic followers of Origen could scarcely be 
countenanced. This is, however, the most likely reason for their compilation 
of the Philokalia, and is borne out by a remark of Gregory Nazianzen’s in a 
homily given during his time as pastor of the small orthodox congregation 
in Constantinople, 379-81: ‘Philosophize with me about the world or 
worlds, about matter, about the soul, about rational natures, better or worse, 
about the resurrection, judgment, retribution, Christ’s sufferings. For in 
these matters hitting on the truth is not without profit and error without 


danger’ (Hom. 27.10)—a remark treasured by Origenist monks in the sixth 
century. This was only a couple of years before he sent the copy of the 
Philokalia to Theodore of Tyana: Gregory’s enthusiasm for Origenian 
speculation may well not have dimmed, whatever may have been the case 
with Basil later in his life. 

The Philokalia 1s an unusual title for a treatise. As Marguerite Harl 
remarks, the word belonged to the vocabulary of librarians and archivists 
and designated a collection of texts, an anthology (Harl and de Lange 1983: 
34). Although etymologically, it suggests ‘love of beauty’, if one is to keep 
something of the etymology (something of which Harl is by no means sure), 
one could say that it gathered a collection of ‘belles pages’ of an author. The 
only other work called Philokalia is the (now) famous collection of ascetic 
and mystical texts made by St Nikodimos of the Holy Mountain and St 
Makarios of Corinth in the eighteenth century (published in Venice in 
1782). The ‘Philokalia of Origen’ consists of a collection of passages from 
Origen in 27 chapters, arranged in two sections: the first (cc. 1-20) about 
the interpretation of Scripture and the second (cc. 21-7) about free will. 
One passage, however, is not, in fact, from Origen: c. 24 is taken from 
Eusebius’ Preparation for the Gospel, itself an anthology of passages from 
philosophers and others, and is in fact from an early opponent of Origen, 
Methodius. It is evident from the way that it is cited that Basil and Gregory 
thought that the passage cited from Eusebius was by Origen, but that they 
used Eusebius, presumably because they had his treatise at hand. For our 
purposes all we need note is that, even when compiling an Origenian 
anthology, Basil and Gregory were hampered by lack of access to texts. 

Both sections begin with substantial extracts from Origen’s On First 
Principles: c. 1, beginning the section on Scripture, consists of Princ IV. 1— 
3.11; c. 21, beginning the section on free will, consists of Princ III. 1. Given 
that On First Principles is one of the main sources of the ‘Origenism’ later 
condemned, it is striking that so much use is made of the treatise in the 
Cappadocians' Philokalia. Nor is it the case that ‘dangerous’ passages are 
avoided in Basil and Gregory's selection: the passage from Princ IV 
includes the assertion that there are certain passages of Scripture that have 
no bodily sense at all (Princ IV. 2. 5); that from Princ III contains 
arguments that seem to entail the pre-existence of souls (cf. Princ III. 1. 21— 
2)—though in both cases yet more explicit extracts are included in the 
Cappadocians' anthology. The rest of the extracts are mostly drawn from 


Origen’s homilies and commentaries, with substantial use made of Contra 
Celsum in the second section. 

The first section explores the idea of Scripture as having, beyond a bodily 
sense, a deeper sense, often called spiritual, though in one place Origen 
draws a parallel between the Scriptures and the human being, a threefold 
meaning paralleled with the division of the human being into body, soul, 


and spirit (Princ IV. 2. 3).* The passage from Princ introduces the notion of 
the fulfilment of the Old Testament in the New, Christ himself being the key 
to the Old Testament, so that the meaning of the Old Testament has only 
been revealed with the advent of Jesus (Princ IV. 1. 6). Origen goes on to 
explore the different ways in which difficulties and obscurities in the 
Scripture compel one who seeks to interpret it to pass beyond the literal 
meaning and seek the hidden, spiritual meaning. The extracts that follow 
the long passage from On First Principles give further examples of such an 
approach to the Scriptures. One of Origen’s guiding principles is that 
Scripture must be interpreted by Scripture, for the Scriptures form a whole: 
‘the divinely-inspired Scripture is a single book’, as the heading of c. 5 puts 
it. In the next extract, Origen compares the different parts of the Scriptures 
—the books of the Law, of the Prophets, the different Gospels, the various 
apostolic letters—to the different strings of a psaltery or kithara. To one 
who does not understand the principles of music, the different strings seems 
to make a confused noise, but to one who understands the principles of 
music there emerges a harmonious melody. The extract concludes by 
comparing Scripture to a musical instrument: the competent interpreter 


knows that the whole Scripture is the perfect and harmonious instrument of God, bringing 
together from the various sounds a single, saving melody for those who want to learn: a melody 
that calms and prevents any activity of the wicked spirit, as David’s music calmed the wicked 
spirit in Saul and extinguished it. (Philokalia 6. 2 [Harl and de Lange 1983: 310.17-22]) 


The concluding extracts of the first section, many drawn from Contra 
Celsum, demonstrate the importance of secular learning and a grasp of the 
subtleties of the Greek language for interpreting Scripture; such 
interpretation requires effort on our part and serious intellectual application. 
The last chapter of this section, a series of extracts from Contra Celsum IV, 
are concerned with the supreme value of the human intellect. They start by 
recapitulating the role of the human intellect in scriptural interpretation and 
then move on to argue for the central role of the human, and there of the 


human intellect, in the cosmos: the created order was created for the human, 
who occupies this central role through the activity of human intelligence. 
As such, it constitutes a bridge to the second section of the Philokalia, 
concerned with the issues of free will and providence. Origen argues that 
we live in a world, created by God and ruled by his providence; however, 
divine providence does not overrule human free will, but rather provides a 
moral order in which human beings can exercise free will. 

The selection of passages from Origen made by the Cappadocian Fathers 
certainly reflects fundamental themes in Origen’s theology; in both cases, 
much that Origen had to say was directed against those early Christian 
theologians, generally dubbed Gnostics by modern scholarship. Origen’s 
defence of the unity and coherence of the Scriptures was intended to 
undermine Gnostic appeal to the Scriptures, and his defence of God’s 
creation as a moral order in which human beings exercise genuine free will 
was directed against the dualism and determinism found in Gnostic thought. 
There is, too, a link between these two aspects of Origen’s thought, for it is 
only through Jesus Christ that the unity of Scripture can be discerned; 
similarly, it is only through Christ and his Cross that the world in which we 
live is delivered from the power of death and corruption that frustrates the 
exercise of human free will, which is rooted in the creation of human beings 
in the image of God. 


Origen’s Reception in Basil 


Granted that the two friends, Basil and Gregory, compiled the Philokalia 
(something not universally accepted [Harl and de Lange1983: 34]), how far 
did their enthusiasm for Origen as young men reach throughout the rest of 
their lives? It is often argued that for Basil, at least, the compilation of the 
Philokalia came to be regarded as a youthful aberration: he never refers to 
the Philokalia in any of his later writings, and it is maintained that he 
explicitly distanced himself from Origen in his later works. For instance, 
the first part of the Philokalia presents an approach to Scripture which 
accepts, or rather demands, the necessity of allegorical interpretation. In his 
Hexaemeron, Basil rejects as 'the stuff of dreams and the tales of old 
women' a spiritual interpretation of the waters of the firmament in Gen. 
1:6-8, such as Origen had given in his homilies on Genesis (Basil, Jn Hex 


3.9; cf. Origen ComGn 1.6). He does not, however, mention Origen by 
name, and if here, he asserts the literal meaning of the text (‘by “water” let 
us understand water’: In Hex. 3. 9), elsewhere, not least in his Hexaemeron, 
Basil is clearly indebted to Origen (See Giet 1968: 50-51). In his other 
homilies, Basil is not at all averse to allegorical interpretation. It 1s perhaps 
worth remarking that among the Fathers, for the most part, discussion of 
allegory in biblical exegesis is rarely a methodological matter (as it is 
perhaps in Theodore of Mopsuestia), but rather concerned with the results 
of the use of allegory, so it is not at all unusual for someone to reject the use 
of allegory in one place (especially in the case of the interpretation of the 
Hexaemeron, where the reality of creation needed to be affirmed), and yet 
elsewhere for the same writer to embrace allegorical interpretation. To this. 
Basil is no exception. The only time Basil cites Origen by name is in the 
florilegium found in On the Holy Spirit 29: there the great Alexandrian is 
cited with approval, despite the fact that Origen seems to have left open the 
question whether the Spirit was created or not—the very point that Basil is 
keen to address in his work on the Holy Spirit. Indeed, the fundamental 
ground for asserting the deity of the Spirit in this treatise—that he sanctifies 
—is clearly affirmed by Origen. It does not then seem at all clear that Basil 
cooled significantly in his regard for Origen, and even if he did, it should be 
recalled that Basil’s caution (even about public proclamation of the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit, to judge from his friend Gregory’s somewhat 
embarrassed defence of Basil in epp. 58 and 59; cf. Basil’s response to the 
former in his ep. 71) sometimes manifested itself as a kind of selective 
amnesia: about his correspondence with Apollinaris (See Prestige 1956) or, 
more significantly, about the debt, attested by his brother Gregory, that he 
owed to his elder sister Makrina, whom he never mentions. 

More significant evidence of Basil’s continuing debt to Origen—and 
mediation of his influence—is to be found, however, if we look at the 
subject of the second part of the Philokalia, the question of free will. The 
problem of reconciling God’s omniscience with human free will was one 
that occupied Byzantine thinkers for centuries to come: one form it took 
was consideration of ‘the predestined terms of life'——how to reconcile 
human freedom with God’s knowledge of the time and hour of our death; 
there are treatises nepi ópov Gof|g in every century from the seventh 
(Theophylactus Simocatta and Athanasius of Sinai) to the fifteenth (Mark 
Eugenikos and George Scholarios) (See Louth 2007: 279-280). The one 


patristic text to which all these discussions make appeal is Basil’s homily, 
On God not being the author of evil (from which the expression 6pa tfjg 
Cofig is drawn: Hom. 3 [PG 31.329-353, ET Harrison 2005: 65-80]). The 
starting point of the homily is the apparent contradiction between seeing the 
world as the creation of a God who is good and the existence, within that 
world, of suffering: a contradiction that leads to the ‘much discussed 
question’ of the reconciliation of God and evil. It is a subject that much 
exercised Origen, not least in the passage from On First Principles that 
begins the second part of the Philokalia. Basil’s fundamental starting point 
is that 


since we are a creation of the good God and are welded together by him, as he manages smaller 
and greater things concerning us, neither can we undergo anything that is not God’s will, nor do 
we truly suffer anything that is hurtful unless it can be understood to bring us something better. 
(Hom. 3) 


The blame for evil cannot then lie with God, but rather with us, in 
accordance with Plato’s well-known dictum: ‘the blame is with the one who 
chooses, God is blameless’ (Republic X. 617E). Evil, then, is down to sin, 
and ‘the beginning of the root of sin is in us and in our self-determination’. 
Vices and evil conditions are evil by nature and have been produced by us: 
they ‘defile the soul that has come into being according to the image of the 
Creator and have caused a shadow to pass over the soul’s own beauty’. 
What irks and discomforts us—what is ‘toilsome and painful’, ‘disgrace, 
poverty’— is brought to us by the wise and good Master for our 
advantage’. So far, Basil is presenting a fundamentally Platonic view of 
providence which sees the providence of the gods as the moral framework 
for the exercise of human freedom. It is the position Origen defended in his 
Contra Celsum against the objections of the Platonist Celsus: a view 
faithfully epitomized in the Philokalia. One point of dispute between 
Origen and Celsus concerned whether providence concerned the cosmos as 
a whole (Celsus’ view) or whether it was focused on the human (Origen’s 
view, which he supported with Stoic arguments about the object of 
providence, themselves derived from reflection on Plato’s Timaeus). 
Celsus’ view was regarded as strictly Platonic, though many who regarded 
themselves as Platonists would have agreed with Origen. Nevertheless, for 
the pagan Platonists the ‘providence of the gods’ was fragmented by the 
multitude of gods; it was easier for the Christian Origen to see God’s 


providence as expressing the Father’s care for each one of his human 
children, of whom the Lord said that not even a sparrow ‘will fall to the 
ground without your Father’s will, [and] even the hairs of your head are 
numbered’ (Matt. 10:29-30). Basil’s Platonic view of providence is 
fundamentally that of Origen. His argument about the advent of human sin 
draws more strikingly on Origen. 


But what was the good set before the soul? It was attentiveness to God (ù npoosöpeia Tod O<od) 
and union with him through love. Once the soul has fallen away from this, it is made evil by 
various and manifold weaknesses. But for what reason is it entirely capable of receiving evil? 
Because of the impulse of free choice, especially befitting a rational nature. For having been 
freed from all necessity, and receiving self-determined life from the Creator, because it comes 
into being according to the image of God, it understands the Good and knows his joy and 
possesses authority and power, abiding in the contemplation of the beautiful and the enjoyment 
of spiritual things, guarding carefully in itself the life according to nature. Yet it also had 
authority to turn away from the beautiful at any time. And this happened to it when it received a 
satiety (kópov) of blessed delights and was as it were weighed down by a kind of sleepiness and 
sank down from things above, being mixed with the flesh through the disgraceful enjoyment of 
pleasures. (Hom. 6) 


It was through satiety (kOpoc) that Adam fell. The notion that minds fell 
from contemplation of God by experiencing kópog and became souls 
attached to bodies is one of the doctrines condemned as Origenist in the 
anti-Origenist canons of the sixth century. There is no certain use of Köpog 
in the extant Greek works of Origen, but Basil’s use of the notion here, 
though, as Gribomont puts it, ‘tout en les vidant de leur sens mythique’ 
(Gribomont 1963: 288; see also Spidlik 1961: 51-8), seems to be an 
Origenian echo. Why did God create rational natures ‘capable of receiving 
evil’? Because the alternative would be automata, bound to the Creator by 
necessity, not out of loving attention. This equally Origenian point is made 
by Basil: 


God does not love what is constrained but what is accomplished out of virtue. And virtue comes 
into being out of free choice and not out of constraint. But free choice depends on what is up to 
us. And what is up to us is self-determined. Accordingly, one who finds fault with the Creator 
for not fashioning us by nature sinless is no different from one who prefers the nonrational 
nature to the rational, and what lacks motion and impulse to what has free choice and activity. 
(Hom. 7) 


It would seem, then, that Basil remains deeply indebted to Origen, and 
mediated his influence to later Byzantine theology. 


... and Gregory of Nazianzus 


Gregory of Nazianzus is a different case. Unlike Basil, who was a leading 
hierarch from his election as Archbishop of Caesarea in 370, Gregory, 
though aspiring to similar heights, experienced them only fleetingly before 
the Ecumenical Council of Constantinople of 381: as he says of himself in 
a letter to Basil, he was ‘laid in a corner and unknown to the multitude, no 
one knows what I say, or even that I say it, so I philosophize without 
danger’ (ep. 58. 9). The fact that, in 382 or 383, he thought the Philokalia a 
fitting present for the new Metropolitan of Tyana seems clear evidence that 
his regard for Origen remained fervent. His writings are a unique case in the 
Christian literature of the fourth century: a body of work, edited and 
prepared for posterity, consisting not just of homilies and letters, but 
including an extensive poetic œuvre. There are no theological treatises, no 
works of exegesis, though there is plenty of exegesis in his homilies, which 
frequently show signs of his knowledge of Origen: like Origen, he is fond 
of tracing meaning in numbers (cf. the beginning of Hom. 41 on Pentecost). 
As already noted, he believed that there were many areas of theology in 
which there was ample room for speculation (see Hom. 27.10, quoted 
earlier). His works, however, do not lend themselves to tracing Origenian 
influences: Gregory's learning was vast, and he tends to show off, so much 
so that the first scholia on his homilies are concerned to explain the 
multitude of references to classical mythology in his attack on Julian the 
Apostate in Homilies 4-5 and two other homilies (39, 43 [see Smith 2001 ]). 
There is little study of Gregory's poetry, save by historians seeking scarce 
nuggets of factual information, though there is a brief account of Gregory's 
self-exploration, compared with Augustine's, by the Greek philosopher, 
Stelios Ramfos, in his book, Yearning for the One (Ramfos 2011: 111—118). 

Gregory has, however, a distinctive place in the Origenian tradition: in 
the Origenist controversy of the sixth century, appeal was made to him by 
Origenist monks, in particular to his encouragement of speculative theology 
in areas not already determined by tradition.? Here I want to discuss two 
areas where we can see Gregory arguably developing, or engaging with 
Origenian themes. The first concerns Gregory's use of the term 'zoybc 
(thick, dense, coarse) and its derivatives both of the fallen human body and 
also of the body assumed by the Word in the Incarnation. It is a term 


associated with Origen (though no use of the word in his sense can be found 
in the extant Greek of his works), referring primarily to the way in which, 
as the intellects of rational beings turned away from contemplation of God 
and fell, they became aayvc and found themselves in bodies. Something 
like this 1s found in Origen, though precisely what is unclear (see Edwards 
2002: 91—93). Gregory uses the term of the tunics of skin, with which Adam 
and Eve were clothed after the Fall (Hom. 38. 12). In Homily 45, he says 
that, owing to the coarseness (nóyoc) of our ‘material body and captive 
mind’, we cannot come to understanding of God without help (Hom. 45.11), 
and in the next paragraph refers to those who are ‘entirely coarse (nävrn 
TMOAYVTEP@V) in mind’. Elsewhere, he speaks of the mind (Aóyoc) as being 
intermediate between the Godhead and the 'coarseness of the flesh' (ep. 
101.49). Gregory can use of the Incarnation the expression: ‘The Word 
became coarse’ (6 Aöyog naybvetat: Hom. 38. 2), and again describe Christ, 
in his second and glorious coming, as *no longer flesh yet not without body 
but, according to principles he himself knows, with a more deiform body, 
that he may be seen by those who have pierced him and also remain God 
without bodily coarseness (£&o maybtynt0c)’ (Hom. 40. 45). II&yuc seems to 
be used in two ways: simply as a synonym for materiality, or as a way of 
describing a denseness that clouds our vision of God. Gregory's use of 
mayvvetat in relation to the Incarnation troubled Maximos the Confessor: 
one of his Ambigua is devoted to it (Amb. 33: PG 91.1285C-88A) and he 
alludes to it again elsewhere in the Ambigua (Amb. 10: PG 91.1129D). That 
it troubled Maximos may indicate that it was a key citation in support of the 
Origenist monks' understanding of the Incarnation, about which we know 
very little for sure. 

Another closely related topic concerned the stability of the orders of the 
celestial powers. The same speculation involving the notion of zoyotnc also 
concerned the ranks of angels and demons: the notion of a primeval fall, 
whereby the hierarchy of spiritual beings was down to their failing in 
contemplation of the Godhead suggested that angels were not so much 
good, as less sinful than humans or demons, and also that one could ascend 
or descend the hierarchy by one's moral endeavour. Such ideas were more 
thoroughly developed by Neoplatonists such as Iamblichus and Proclus. 
Among Christians, there are signs of dissatisfaction with such a notion in 
the course of the fourth century: angels make more sense as steadfastly 
good beings, mediators between God and human beings; passages in the 


New Testament, in particular, seem to envisage the demons as irredeemably 
evil, even though they have become so through their own will (cf. the 
reference to ‘the eternal fire, prepared for the devil and his angels’: Matt. 
25:41). Gregory is clearly struggling with this in a passage in his homily on 
the Nativity of Christ, where, speaking of the creation of spiritual beings by 
the supreme Goodness, he says: 


Therefore it first thought of the angelic and heavenly powers, and the thought was action, 
accomplished by the Word and perfected by the Spirit. And thus were created the second 
radiances, the servants of the first Radiance, which are either intelligent spirits, or a kind of 
immaterial and bodiless fire, or some other nature as close to those just mentioned as possible. I 
would like to say that they are unmoved toward evil and have only the movement toward the 
good, since they are around God and are the first to be illuminated by God; for things here 
below are illumined second. Yet I am persuaded to consider and say that they are not immovable 
but only difficult to move on account of the one who was called Lucifer because of his radiance 
but both became and is called darkness because of his pride. (Hom. 38. 11) 


A solution to this conundrum—how can the angels be regarded as 
steadfast in the good, if they possess free will?—^was provided by Nemesios 
of Emesa, a contemporary of the Cappadocian Fathers, and one who played 
a significant role in the transmission of the Origenian tradition, who argued 
that human beings have two unique prerogatives: only human beings can 
gain forgiveness through repentance, and only the human body, though 
mortal, can attain immortality, the soul’s privilege being for the body’s 
sake, and the body’s privilege being for the soul’s sake. Angels and demons 
cannot repent, if they sin, for being purely spiritual beings there 1s no reason 
why they should turn from the good. Human beings are not simply rational 
spiritual beings, but also living beings, subject to distraction by their needs 
and passions. For this reason, either angels are (immediately) confirmed in 
the good or they fall, whereas human beings have a whole lifetime to make 
their fundamental choice either for or against God: thus the fall is to angels 
what death is to human beings (Nemesius, de natura hominis 1 [Moroni 
1987: 9.22-10.21, Sharples-van der Eijk 2008: 44-45).This neatly 
preserves the stability of the angelic ranks and explains the possibility of 
human repentance in this life (and no later). Two centuries or so later, John 
Damascene combined Nemesius and Gregory to form what became 
traditional Christian teaching on angels and demons (Expositio fidei 17-18, 
Kotter 1973: 45-50). Gregory of Nyssa, too, affirms the eternal stability of 
the heavenly powers: ‘Furthermore these authorities are ranked by God and 
the order of the intellectual powers that transcend the cosmos remain 


unconfused forever, no evil upsetting their good order’ (In Cantica 
Canticorum 15 [Langerbeck 1960: 446.1—4]). 


Origen and Gregory of Nyssa 


So far, in looking at Athanasius, Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen, we have 
found traces of Origen, modified in various ways, and noticed Origenian 
themes that were transmitted by these Fathers to posterity. With Gregory of 
Nyssa, we find something different: not so much the survival of Origenian 
themes in their thought, as an engagement with the metaphysical structures 
that underlie Origen's thought. In some ways, Gregory of Nyssa is much 
more overtly indebted to Origen than the other Cappadocians, while in 
other ways calling in question some of his fundamental premises. We shall 
concentrate on his late work, the homilies on the Song of Songs. 

Gregory makes explicit reference to his debt to Origen in the prologue to 
his Homilies on the Song (Langerbeck 1960: 13.3—8), but the inspiration he 
received from Origen is manifest in the fact that he also composed a series 
of homilies on Ecclesiastes (though they only extend to Eccles. 3:8), for 
Origen had suggested in the prologue to his commentary on the Song that 
the three books of Wisdom—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song—should 
be regarded as dealing with the three stages of the Christian life: Proverbs 
corresponding to the first stage, where the Christian is instructed in virtue; 
Ecclesiastes with the second stage, concerned with nature, where the 
Christian learns a proper attitude to natural things; and the Song of Songs 
with communion of love between God and the soul, reflected in the 
relationship between the Bridegroom and the Bride. Gregory makes 
reference to Origen's view of the relationship of these books of Wisdom in 
the first homily (Langerbeck 1960: 17.7—12), even though he appears not to 
have composed homilies on Proverbs; I know no one else who even 
attempted to follow through Origen's prescription. Further evidence of the 
inspiration. of Origen is found in the prologue when he argues the 
impossibility of two trees—that of life, and that of the knowledge of good 
and evil—being planted by God in the centre of the garden, treating this, as 
Origen taught, as a contradiction, forcing us to look for some deeper 
meaning. Throughout the homilies on the Song of Songs, Gregory has ready 
access to the use of allegory. A further point of contact one might mention is 


the notion of the spiritual senses. Hans von Balthasar has nearly sixty pages 
on ‘The Inner Senses’ in his vade mecum on Origen, Geist und Feuer, 
illustrating the theme with passages from the whole range of Origen’s 
works, but especially from what remains of his writings on the Song 
(Balthasar 1938: 307-363). Gregory takes further what ıs an important 
theme in Origen, exploring the different ways in which the senses perceive, 
and drawing especially on the senses of touch or feeling, smell, and taste. 

This leads into a dimension of Gregory’s thought that goes beyond 
Origen, and indeed constitutes a criticism of his metaphysics. Gregory is 
generally regarded as one of the first of the Fathers to appreciate the infinity 
of God. Hitherto in Greek thought, infinity, unlimitedness, had been 
regarded as lack of shape or form: Aneipoc, Gaepavtoc had largely negative 
overtones. Plotinos is perhaps the first to see that the ultimate, being beyond 
any determination, must be regarded as infinite, and Gregory follows him in 
this. Gregory’s concept of God’s infinity is influenced by his understanding 
of creation ex nihilo, a concept that came to be accepted universally among 
Christian thinkers only in the fourth century; Origen, for instance, seems to 
have applied the notion of creatio ex nihilo only to the material world. For 
Gregory, the fact that all apart from God has been created out of nothing by 
God has profound metaphysical implications ciples. It means that the 
fundamental divide in the Platonic scheme of things, the divide between the 
spiritual and the material, is radically qualified by the divide between the 
created and the uncreated (see especially Balas 1966, 34-50). Even the 
most spiritual of beings is created, and hence finite, and therefore cannot 
know the nature of the infinite God. For Gregory, this makes the spiritual 
progress of the soul in the knowledge of God a movement into ever deeper 
darkness, and entails, too, that the soul will never come to a complete and 
final knowledge of God: there will always be more to know, God’s nature 
cannot be exhausted. To explore this realm in which God cannot be known, 
Gregory draws on his doctrine of the spiritual senses, for knowledge tends 
to be understood as a kind of spiritual seeing, and in the darkness of our 
closeness to God, sight is of no use. God can be sensed—in ways parallel to 
feeling, smelling, tasting—there can be a ‘certain sense of his presence’ (In 
Cant. 11 [Langerbeck 1960: 324.10). This knowledge is not of something 
we can master, but leads to a firm sense of conviction. 

With Gregory of Nyssa, we find perhaps the profoundest critique of 
Origen’s metaphysics, which is, at once, inspired by the master and 


manifests the deepest engagement with his thought. 
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1. De Decretis 27; also Ep. ad Serapionem 4. 9 (6 noAvuadng Kai noAbnovog) (or: In illud: qui 
dixerit 2, if this is authentic). 

2. In what follows I am indebted to conversations over the years with Professor John Behr. 

3. See Michael MacCormick’s helpful comments (McCormick 1994: 19-20). MacCormick is 
thinking of the ‘influence’ of one culture on another, but his ideas apply equally, it seems to me, 
to the ‘influence’ of thinkers. 

4. Foramore detailed account of the concerns of Philokalia 1-20, see Harl, Philocalie, 42-57. 

5. See Barsanouphios and John of Gaza, ep. 602; Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Cyriaci 12. 
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CHAPTER 24 


RICHARD A. LAYTON 


ORIGEN’S contested legacy cast a long shadow over fourth-century Christian 
thought. Through vigorous debate, and partly in consequence of it, the 
Alexandrian scholar’s exegesis and theology became embedded, albeit 
uneasily, in the Church. The fourth century is also the crucible in which 
enduring views concerning Origen emerged, developed, and underwent 
refashioning. Origen did not simply bestow a legacy on descendants, 
whether disciples or critics. These heirs argued about what constituted that 
legacy and how his life was to be understood. Consequently, as Nautin 
(1977) recognized, the fourth-century window frames our access to the 
person of Origen and a full discussion of Origen’s own life must investigate 
the reception of his biography and his writings. 

Emanuela Prinzivalli (2002: 9-31) identifies three stages to the reception 
of Origen’s legacy, beginning with debates internal to Origen’s own circle, 
expanding into an ‘implicit’ polemic against the Alexandrian teacher in the 
late third century, with finally an ‘explicit’ attack on Origen appearing at the 
beginning of the fourth century. The diversity of Origen’s legacy is further 
noted by Bienert (1978: 6—25) and Junod (1993: 267—70), who observe that 
no single school of thought existed as a continuing expression of Origen’s 
theology. ‘Origenism’ could take diverse forms as teachers and ascetic 
practitioners appropriated various strands of Origen’s thought. Conversely, 
opposition to Origen also drew on diverse theological, hermeneutical, and 
ecclesiological principles, and the shape of ‘anti-Origenism’ shifted through 
the fourth century, often in interaction with the contemporary use to which 
Origen’s writings were put. Taking into account this dynamic character of 
Origen’s reception, this chapter begins with the emergence of a literary 
tradition of explicit criticism and defence of Origen’s writings in the first 


decade of the fourth century. It concludes with the proceedings conducted 
against Origenist monks that began in the final years of the fourth century, 
and briefly considers the effect of this crisis on the fifth-century reception 
of Origen. 


METHODIUS, EUSTATHIUS, AND THE APOLOGY FOR 


short list of opponents responsible for what he considered the unjust attacks 
on Origen (H.E. 6.13.3). At the head of that list was Methodius, a prolific 
writer of the early fourth century whose reputation subsequently became 
inextricably entwined with opposition to Origen. This reputation entails, as 
L.G. Patterson (1997) has detailed, no small degree of irony, as Methodius 
himself was deeply indebted to Origen. Methodius employs exegetical 
motifs distinctive to Origen, ruminates on issues brought into investigation 
by Origen, and celebrates a similar understanding of Christianity as a 
philosophical practice by which the soul returns to its original created 
perfection. Indeed, on the subject of freedom of the will, the two 
theologians were closely enough related that the compilers of the Philocalia 
could mistakenly attribute an excerpt to Origen that was actually produced 
by Methodius (Philocalia, 24, ed. Junod, SC 226 (1976) 66-71). 
Nonetheless, Methodius’s three-volume dialogue Aglaophon: or On the 
Resurrection significantly influenced the shape of fourth-century anti- 
Origenism. Eustathius of Antioch praised Methodius’s treatise for exposing 
the opinions of the ‘heretics’ on the doctrine of the Resurrection (engast., 
22). Epiphanius excerpted at length from the treatise in his entry against 
Origen in the Panarion. In the final decade of the century, Jerome 
recommended this ‘excellent work’ against Origen (de viris illust., 83). 

This dialogue responds in all probability to Origen’s own now-lost On 
the Resurrection. Origen’s conception of the resurrection body remains a 
topic of investigation and Methodius supplies one of the chief pieces of 
evidence: a long excerpt from Origen’s commentary on Psalm 1 that 
Methodius inserted into Aglaophon. From what can be reconstructed from 
this excerpt and other works, Origen approached the doctrine of the 
Resurrection on the basis of the nature of embodiment, in which Origen 


held, as did the natural philosophers of his day, that the body was composed 
of the four elements and returned to those elements upon dissolution 
(Chadwick 1948). He viewed the essence of the body as defined by fluidity 
by which it assimilated new matter through food and eliminated old matter 
through natural processes and illnesses. Given the essential mutability of 
the body, the stability of corporeal identity was maintained in the present— 
and promised in the future—by the form (eidos), which persisted through 
the changes flesh underwent, and organized the replacement of bodily tissue 
into the recognizable character of the individual person. As ‘flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God’ (1 Cor. 15:50), it would be necessary 
for the soul to assume the ethereal and radiant body suited for the spiritual 
and heavenly state. In Origen’s understanding, the eidos enabled the 
continuity of stable identity across the transformation from present ‘earthy’ 
bodies to the anticipated ethereal, angelic condition. 

Methodius critiques the role of eidos in the Resurrection. He mistakenly 
construes it as a kind of dematerialized vehicle and judges Origen to teach 
that the eidos is the object of the Resurrection in lieu of the body, and thus 
the resurrected self is other than the present body. Methodius strongly 
condemns this teaching as rupturing the continuity between the present self 
and the future self who appears before God for ultimate judgement. For 
Methodius, justice requires an identity between the person who acts in the 
present and the one who will be the recipient of God’s rewards or 
punishment. That identity, he argues, depends on the integrity of the body 
through both its current structure and its future transformation. Origen’s 
disturbing notion of an unstable body undermined confidence in God’s 
judgement. 

Methodius placed the nature of embodiment as central to fourth-century 
critiques of Origen, as is reflected by the second key opponent named by 
Socrates (H.E. 6.13)—Eustathius of Antioch. Only one treatise out of the 
prolific writings of Eustathius has survived intact. Nonetheless, his place in 
the reception of Origen is secured by his treatise concerning the medium of 
Endor (1 Sam. 28), known already at the end of the fourth century to 
Jerome (vir illus. 85) as ‘On the Belly-Myther against Origen’ (De 
Engastrimytho aduersus Origenem). 

Eustathius addresses De Engastrimytho to a certain Eutropius, who 
requested a response to Origen’s homily on the uncanny incident in which 
Saul asks a medium to raise the deceased Prophet Samuel. The addressee is 


probably to be identified with bishop Eutropius of Adrianpole, a staunch 
supporter of Eustathius and member of the anti-Eusebian alliance in the 
controversy surrounding the Council of Nicaea. In his homily—which 
Eustathius appends to the treatise—Origen had sought to defend the 
account in 1 Samuel as a true depiction of an actual encounter between the 
king and the Prophet. The Holy Spirit, Origen contended, supplied the 
narrative voice as ‘author’ of the passage and thus the story must be true. 
Eustathius responds vehemently against this interpretation. The Spirit is not 
the narrative voice that constructs the whole; rather, the characters within 
the narrative speak their own words and the truth or falsity of their 
statements depends on themselves alone. Thus, the necromancer—or ‘belly- 
myther' as Eustathius etymologizes her activity (engast., 27-30)—is a liar 
who colludes with demons to deceive the king. Origen's twisted defence of 
the necromancer throws into relief the perversity of his hermeneutic. The 
Alexandrian exegete, after all, accepts the words of the ‘belly-myther’ at 
face value, but regards the words of Moses in Genesis as ‘myth’ that can 
only be salvaged through allegory (engast. 21)! 

Although framed as a rebuttal to an individual sermon, de engastrimytho 
opened a path for a more general hermeuneutical critique of Origen. 
Eustathius did not attack allegory as a method, but rhetorically deploys this 
criticism to discredit Origen's literalness in this homily (Trigg 1995: 232- 
33; Mitchell 2005: 442—43). Eustathius states, as if it were a generally 
shared truth, that Origen attempted to allegorize ‘all the scriptures’ (engast. 
21f.). Eustathius brings Origen’s ‘literal’ interpretation of the narrative 
under suspicion as an act of bad faith. Why would Origen treat Moses’s 
words as ‘myth’ while lending credibility to the words of the medium? 
Eustathius’s answer is that Origen insidiously undermines the divine law: 
through this narrative he seeks to introduce practices forbidden by the 
Scriptures themselves. Thus, it is not the historical reliability of the 
Scriptures at stake here, but Origen’s credibility as a true interpreter. 
Eustathius depicts Origen as a ‘clever’ interpreter who would deal falsely 
with the Scriptures in order to corrupt the purity of Christian practice. 

In addition to Methodius and Eustathius, Peter, the martyred bishop of 
Alexandria, is often adduced as an early fourth-century critic of Origen. 
While omitted from Socrates’ list, Peter is the first of the ‘holy fathers’ the 
Emperor Justinian cites as supplying the grounds for Origen’s ultimate 
condemnation. Justinian integrated Peter as a vital link in a continuous 


chain of Alexandrian episcopal opposition to Origen and the ‘disturbances’ 
he aroused in the Church ‘until the present day’ (Justinian, ep. ad Menas, 
197). In fragments from Peter, and also from the third-century Alexandrian 
bishop Dionysius, criticism against Origen centres on the pre-existence of 
souls (Bienert 1973). While the fragments do not mention Origen by name, 
they contest the idea that souls existed before their union with the human 
body. Vivian (1988:116-126), however, provides substantive evidence that 
the Peter fragments were interpolated by later editors to elaborate a fuller 
critique of an Origenist programme. Vivian’s investigation has far-reaching 
implications, since these fragments are the basis for the view that Peter 
represents an early critic of a system of thought we could label *Origenism', 
thus undermining a narrative that identifies a consistent opposition of the 
Alexandrian hierarchy to Origen. In Prinzivalli's terms, Peter represents an 
‘implicit’ criticism of Origen and refrained from an ‘explicit’ opposition to 
the use of Origen's writings. 

Bishops such as Dionysius and Peter managed to register concern with 
elements of Origen’s theology while enabling the propagation of an 
Origenian scholastic tradition identified with the so-called ‘Catechetical 
School’ of the city Prinzivalli (2002: 33-64). Particularly relevant for our 
purposes are two figures traditionally identified as representatives of the 
school: Pierius in the first decade of the fourth century and Didymus, at the 
end of the century. Jerome (vir. illus. 76) labelled Pierius as ‘Origen the 
Younger', and Photius (cod. 119), identified him as the teacher of 
Pamphilus; it may be that under his auspices Origen's theology found a 
staunch advocate in Caesarea. Palladius (Laus. 11.4) holds that Ammonius, 
one of the ‘Tall Brothers’, read the works of ‘learned men’, including 
Origen, Didymus, and Pierius. If as Zaganas (2010) argues, Cyril of 
Alexandria's critique of an allegorical reading of Hosea by a writer of ‘no 
small reputation’ is directed at a homily of Pierius, it attests to the 
continuing prestige of his exegesis into the fifth century. 

Didymus the Blind was a celebrated exegete and teacher in Alexandria in 
the second half of the fourth century. Jerome (Ruf. 1.6) labelled him the 
‘most open defender of Origen’, and Socrates (H.E. 4.25) attributed to 
Didymus a commentary on Peri Archon, which, in keeping with the 
customary usage of commentaries, could have been employed for teaching 
purposes. Tradition also identified Didymus as the final head of the 
Catechetical School. Prinzivalli (2002: 59-64) is prepared to credit this 


tradition with the understanding that by the end of the fourth century the 
school itself had been transformed to address monastic aims. Layton (2004: 
15-18), while sceptical, joins with Prinzivalli in judging that this tradition 
attests to continuing co-operation between the ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
an Origenian scholastic enterprise. Bayliss (2015: 12-16), by contrast, 
questions the paradigm of an institutional school and doubts that Didymus 
exercised any form of public authority. Whether or not Didymus received 
the imprimatur of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, it is evident that throughout 
the fourth century Origen’s writings were studied and transmitted through 
scholastic circles in Alexandria without overt opposition. 

The emergence of explicit criticism of Origen is consequently rooted in 
Syrian intellectual circles in the decades between 310 and 330. It is no 
surprise, then, that the earliest treatise defending Origen’s life, exegesis, and 
theology was penned in Palestine during the same period: the five-volume 
apology compiled by Pamphilus, a presbyter in Caesarea and the supervisor 
of the library founded there by Origen, along with his disciple, Eusebius, 
the future bishop of Caesarea. After Pamphilus’s martyrdom in 310, 
Eusebius added a sixth book to the treatise. The Apology is extant now only 
in the abbreviated one-volume Latin translation by Rufinus. Independently 
of Rufinus’s effort, an anonymous Greek writer working sometime later in 
the fourth century employed the work in crafting a second apology for 
Origen. Granted, the dependence of the anonymous apology on 
Pamphilus/Eusebius rests on the assessment of Photius, but the Byzantine 
scholar had full copies of both works at his disposal in reaching this 
judgement. 

The Apology originally included an introductory letter, omitted by 
Rufinus, which identified the treatise as directed to confessors condemned 
to work in the mines of Palestine (Photius, cod. 118; Eusebius, Mart. Pal. 
7-8). The confessors, the Apology holds, were troubled by allegations 
against both Origen himself and those ‘who read the books of Origen’ (1, 
18). Pamphilus/Eusebius attribute the hostility to the simplicity, ignorance, 
hypocrisy, or outright malice of critics (13-16). Pamphilus/Eusebius might 
have been provoked by a written treatise against Origen; they particularly 
chastise a published attack against Origen’s teaching on the Resurrection as 
the work of ‘manifest liars’ (16, 127). Methodius’s dialogue On the 
Resurrection is possibly—even probably—the target of this censure. Even 
if such is the case, the writers decline to frame their treatise as a Contra 


Methodium. They are more concerned with the expanding rumours and 
criticism ‘spread abroad everywhere’ well beyond the elite centres of 
intellectual activity (18). 

In response to these attacks, they enumerate what they identify as the 
main objections (87), defend the consistency of Origen’s teachings with the 
faith of the Church, and—attesting to the rich collection in the library at 
Caesarea—offer excerpts from his writings to document his fidelity to 
orthodoxy. The writers also provide a sketch of Origen’s life, praising his 
humility, his open approach to biblical interpretation, and his unflagging 
dedication to ‘philosophy’, and hold that no one doubts his loyalty to the 
Christian community, in which he was ordained as a priest (9). The extant 
version does not provide a full biography of Origen, but Photius (cod. 118), 
suggests that biographic details appeared elsewhere in the Apology. 
Eusebius would later build on this Caesarean tradition of Origen’s life in 
devoting book VI of his Ecclesiastical History to an admiring account of his 
hero’s life and accomplishments. 

Nautin (1977: 13444) argues that the Apology responds to a letter sent 
by the confessors to Pamphilus’s opponents in the Caesarean church, which 
would suggest that Pamphilus’s devotion to Origen was seen as a point of 
vulnerability. Rowan Williams (1993) would rather place the Apology in the 
context of late-third century disputes centred in Syria and Palestine focused 
on Paul of Samosata. Williams identifies the core complaints as accusing 
the Alexandrian of undergirding Paul's monistic doctrine of God. In 
response, the apologists adduce Origen's own writings to vouchsafe his 
pluralistic conception of the Godhead. Williams holds that Rufinus's 
version expands the core tradition in light of post-Nicene orthodoxy to lift 
Origen up as a defender of the consubstantiality of Father and Son. If such 
is the case, then Rufinus would be understood as redirecting the work 
toward a late-fourth century audience (cf. Jerome, Ruf. 2.15). In their 
edition of the Apology, Amacker and Junod (2002, vol. 2: 52) support 
Williams's argument. They propose that Rufinus's hand is visible in adding 
citations from Origen's work that alter the original dossier in a Trinitarian 
direction, so much so that Junod (1993) is inclined to speak of a Latin 
‘version’ rather than ‘translation’. The obscurity surrounding the audience 
and occasion of the Apology points to the complexity of its textual history. 
The artefact we possess today as the Apology is both a contributor to and a 
product of the Origenist controversy, and was capable of continued 


expansion to respond to new allegations against Origen (Williams 1993; 
Nuffelen 2005). 

The Apology provides the earliest list of complaints against Origen. 
According to Pamphilus and Eusebius, Origen’s detractors accuse him of 
five Christological errors: teaching that the Son was ‘not born’; that he 
followed Valentinus in treating the Son as an ‘emission’ of the Father; that 
he taught in common with Paul of Samosata that the Christ was a ‘mere 
human’ and not God; that in contradiction to the former, he held that actions 
attributed to Christ were done only in ‘appearance’; and finally, that Origen 
preached there were two Christs (87). To this array of Christological 
complaints are added four other allegations. The first is that Origen 
‘completely denies the literal historical narratives’ (87, 122-126). The 
second brings into view the doctrine of the Resurrection, but is somewhat 
different from the concerns raised by Methodius. While raising the general 
problem of the ‘Resurrection of the dead’, the complaint in the Apology 
devotes more space to the claim that Origen ‘denies that penalties will be 
inflicted upon sinners’ (150-158). Yet another criticism concerns Origen’s 
teaching on the ‘condition and dispensation’ of the soul, a complaint that is 
subsequently identified as holding that the soul pre-exists the body (159). 
The final accusation is that Origen teaches the doctrine of transmigration of 
souls, the passage of human souls after death into irrational animals (173— 
188). 

This list does not stem from a dossier produced by critics against Origen 
(Amacker and Junod 2002, vol. 2: 87—88). Rather, the apologists composed 
this list themselves, intentionally combining contradictory accusations to 
point to the incoherence of Origen's critics. It is not surprising that the first 
five complaints, the Christological charges, do not figure in subsequent 
attacks against Origen. It is the latter charges, deferred by Pamphilus and 
Eusebius precisely because they were more delicate, that attest to enduring 
criticism. Three concerns are manifest in this second group: allegorical 
interpretation of the Scriptures; the doctrine of the Resurrection; and finally, 
the pre-existence of souls and more generally the integrity of the union 
between body and soul. All three of these concerns are at the heart of 
Methodius's critique of Origen in de resurrectione, and even if the Apology 
is not directed specifically against any individual, it is clear that Methodius 
articulated a set of issues that would prove troublesome to defenders of 
Origen throughout the remainder of the century and beyond. 


Even as they defend Origen from his critics, Pamphilus and Eusebius 
rebuke some of the ‘simpler’ brothers for overabundant zeal in holding 
Origen’s writings in the same rank as ‘the holy apostles and prophets’ (1—2). 
This reserve introduces one of the prominent strategies for supporters of 
Origen in the fourth century. The Apology holds that good readers of Origen 
know how to apply the mandate ‘by which money-changers are asked to 
become worthy of approval, knowing how to keep the good while staying 
away from the bad’ (1). Worthy students appreciate and will emulate the 
humility of Origen, who framed his inquiries as open-ended and proffered 
multiple explanations for a single text (3). Later in the century, Athanasius 
(decr. 27) invoked the same principle in explaining apparent deviations 
from orthodoxy by Origen. The Apology established one of the primary 
means of defending Origen in terms of the structure of his discourse and his 
pedagogical method. It also suggested that the ‘Origenism’ championed by 
Pamphilus/Eusebius was directed less toward the vindication of specific 
doctrinal positions than toward the maintenance of a vigorous and open 
intellectual culture (Simonetti 1986). 

Methodius, Eustathius, and the Apology set the terms by which the debate 
about Origen would be conducted in the fourth century. One other skirmish, 
which concerns the role of Origen in the early stage of the Arian 
controversy, merits notice. Scholars in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century, taking their cues from fourth-century critics of Origen, regarded 
Arius as a direct heir of Origen’s thought (Hanson 1988: 60-62, 95). In 
recent decades, this rather simple derivation has been set aside. In the 
detailed analysis of Hanson (1988: 60-98), despite some superficial 
similarities with Origen, Arius ‘cannot seriously be called an Origenist’ 
(98). Simonetti (1975: 15—22) judges that the Arian crisis was rooted in an 
internal debate among competing streams of Origen reception. Lewis Ayres 
has developed this position, arguing that Origen’s writings were enlisted to 
buttress either of the main frameworks for defining a doctrine of God: the 
unitive Nicene formula that emphasized the commonality of the persons in 
the Godhead or the differentiating framework that emphasized the 
transcendence of the Father as the one God and the derivative, mediatorial 
role of the Son (Ayres 2004). 

It is in this context that appeal to Origen’s authority in dogmatic disputes 
was contested. Pamphilus and Eusebius, as already noted, criticized those 
who would attribute to Origen authority at the level of ‘Apostles’ or 


‘Prophets’, while Eustathius explicitly denounced Origen as a ‘dogmatizer’ 
that is, as one who introduced exegetical and doctrinal novelties into the 
body of traditional doctrine received by the Church (Simonetti 1989: 213— 
214). Marcellus of Ancyra, one of the champions of the Nicene formula, 
sought to exploit this concern. In language that echoes the Apology, 
Marcellus expressed irritation that his opponents appealed to Origen as 
‘more able to persuade than the evangelists and the apostles’ (Eusebius, 
Marcell. 1.3 = Marcellus, fr. 37). It was unseemly, he contended, for his 
opponents to base their position on a teacher who was indebted to teachings 
of philosophers rather than the Fathers of the Church (cf. fr. 87-88). 
Marcellus’s complaint exists only in fragmentary form, which hinders 
precise determination of his target or intent. It may be as DelCogliano 
(2013: 276) holds, that Marcellus sought to institute for dogmatic 
propositions a general standard of sola scriptura, in which case his target 
would not be ‘Origenism’ per se. Alternatively, Hanson (1988: 44-45) 
contends that Marcellus’s allegation presumes a direct citation by his 
opponent. In any event, Eusebius parried this rhetorical thrust, expressing 
exasperation that Marcellus devoted so much attention to attacking a writer 
who had long been dead (Eusebius, marc. 1.4). This strident complaint, 
however, anticipates a key transition in fourth-century critique of Origen: a 
move from polemic against Origen’s writings to an attack on those 
identified as partisans of Origen, that is, “Origenists’. 


EPIPHANIUS AND THE ORIGENIST CONTROVERSY 


The handbook against heresy disseminated by Bishop Epiphanius of 
Salamis in Cyprus, the massive Panarion Adversus Haereses, composed 
from 375 to 377, marks a watershed in the formation of anti-Origenism. 
Born in Palestine around the year 315, Epiphanius was raised and educated 
from early age under the care of Egyptian monks (Sozomen, hist. eccl. 
6.32.3.4). After his return to Palestine, Epiphanius established his own 
monastery, probably on family property, over which he served as abbot for 
perhaps as long as three decades. His election and consecration as bishop of 
Salamis took place no later than 367, which inserted Epiphanius into the 
rough and tumble of ecclesiastical politics until his death in either 402 or 
403. 


Epiphanius (Pan. 26.17.4—9; 39.1—2) reports on early encounters with 
heretics during his youth in Egypt, which suggests that the concern to 
ground monastic practice in secure orthodoxy influenced his conception of 
heresy at an early age. Epiphanius conceives of heresy as part of a cosmic 
struggle between God and the forces of darkness that has lasted from the 
beginning of human history. In both Panarion and his earlier heresiological 
treatise, Ancoratus, Epiphanius constructs a list of eighty heresies from the 
beginning of history until the present. While this conception of heresy lacks 
cohesion (Epiphanius includes Jewish and pagan deviations from truth as 
‘heresy’), it does convey a sense of the history of heresy as universal 
history. Heresy is an apostasy from the originate religion; it is an infection 
of the human condition, a fruit of the initial rebellion of humanity in 
constituting a false religion. Orthodoxy for Epiphanius is a fragile defence 
against devious and dark heretical deceptions. 

In the Panarion, Ephiphanius promotes the conception of Origen as the 
culmination and source of all heresies. Chapter 64 of the treatise begins 
with an ambiguous precis of Origen's life. In their Apology, Pamphilus and 
Eusebius appeal to shared facts of Origen's life, things, they say, 'about 
which there is no doubt’: his service in the priesthood, his dedication to a 
philosophical life, and his tireless devotion to preaching and teaching (Apol. 
9). While Epiphanius displays knowledge of the Caesarean accounts of 
Origen's life, he also makes use of oral traditions, suggesting that 
competing accounts of Origen's life had been circulating for an extended 
period of time (Nautin 1977:203—204; Dechow 1988:125-138). From these 
various rumours and legends, Epiphanius composes a counter-narrative to 
Eusebius's hagiographic depiction. In Epiphanius's version, Origen was 
excommunicated from the Alexandrian church because he capitulated to the 
demand to offer sacrifice. Exiled from his homeland, Origen travelled to 
Jerusalem, where he publicly confessed his sin, before settling in Tyre— 
rather than Caesarea—to teach for twenty-eight years. There, supported by 
the patronage of Ambrose, Origen devoted himself to scholarship. Although 
he accomplished the remarkable feat of the Hexapla, his love of learning 
seduced him into egregious errors and he issued 'mortally dangerous 
exegeses' (Pan. 64.3.9). This Origen begins with moral cowardice and ends 
with hubris, the very opposite of the portrait of humility and quiet fortitude 
painted by Eusebius and Pamphilus. Origen's ultimate vice was an 
intellectual pride that refused to acknowledge the limits of the human mind. 


His contempt for the ‘simple’ both embodies his overweening arrogance 
and inevitably leads to his downfall (Pan. 64.10.1; 11.2; 67.1—4). 

Moving beyond biographical attack, Epiphanius lodged three basic 
charges against Origen. The first claim alleges that Origen’s 
subordinationism paved the way for the Arian heresy, a charge that 
Epiphanius substantiates by reference to remarks from both Peri Archön 
and Origen's commentary on Ps. 1 (Pan. 64.4.3-4, 8.1-9.4). The second 
and ‘more serious’ complaint regards Origen’s conception of the 
relationship between souls and bodies. Not only, Epiphanius holds, does 
Origen teach the doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, he also regards 
embodiment as a punishment for sin in which the body serves as a prison 
for the soul. Origen distorts the plain meaning of Scripture to arrive at this 
conclusion, most especially in his identification of the skin tunics bestowed 
upon the first couple in Genesis 3:21 as the post-lapsarian human body 
(Pan. 64.4.5-9). The third objection takes issue with a ‘defective’ 
understanding of the Resurrection. The bulk of the chapter attacks this 
defect by quoting a lengthy excerpt from Methodius’s On the Resurrection 
(64.11.4-64.62.15). Although he does not identify allegorical interpretation 
as a discrete allegation against Origen, Epiphanius integrates hermeneutical 
complaints as a kind of meta-critique that all of Origen’s deviant positions 
were built on the sand of corrupt interpretation. 

In sum, for Epiphanius, Origen was not simply a heretic: he embodied 
the nature of heresy itself. The basis for this was complex, but Origen’s 
heresy was fed by a trust in his intellect over the faith that God requires, a 
disposition that manifested itself in contempt for the simple and a disdain to 
accept the simple truth of scriptural stories. Doctrinally there were several 
threads, but the heart of his complaint against Origen turned on a slighting 
of the identity of the human self as an embodied entity (Clark 1992:86— 
105). As Clark further recognizes, the array of charges against Origen 
connect to contemporary monastic concerns about the integrity of the body. 
In the Ancoratus, Epiphanius directly addressed the ‘disciples of Origen’ 
(Anc. 63.1-5) and warned against those who ‘appear to be Christians’, but 
persuaded by Origen did not confess that ‘this flesh'—that is the present 
body—experiences the Resurrection, but another body given by God in its 
place (Anc. 87.2). In Panarion, Epiphanius cautions that the toxins of 
Origen were advanced by those ‘who are the most eminent and appear to 
have adopted the monastic life, among those who have really retired to the 


deserts and elected voluntary poverty’ (Pan. 64.4.1). This ‘dreadful sect’ 
has infiltrated the heart of the Church and infected the institutions most 
responsible for its spiritual health. 

The controversy came to a crisis in the last decade of the fourth century, 
beginning in Jerusalem and eventually implicating monastic communities, 
wider ascetic circles, and the ecclesiastical hierarchy in Alexandria, Rome, 
Milan, and Constantinople. For the initial phase of the controversy we 
depend on the extensive record in Jerome’s corpus, both his own letters and 
treatises in self-defence and also translations he made of other participants, 
most notably Epiphanius and Theophilus (for a valuable chronology, see 
Lardet’s introduction to his 1983 edition of Jerome’s Contra Rufinum). 
Jerome attributes the initiation of the controversy to a visit by Epiphanius to 
Jerusalem in 393, in which he lodged a series of public criticisms, most 
notably in a sermon he preached before Bishop John, that implicated John 
as a facilitator of Origen's errors. In 394, Epiphanius returned to Palestine 
to ordain Jerome’s brother Paulinian as a priest, a move calculated to 
undermine John’s authority over the monastic community in Bethlehem. 
The bishop of Jerusalem attempted to quash his rival’s support in Palestine 
by excommunicating Jerome and his monks, and even obtained a decree of 
exile against Jerome (Jerome, ep. 82.10), though the decree was never 
enforced. In 396, the crisis spread beyond Jerusalem when John appealed to 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, to intervene on the grounds that 
Epiphanius had meddled in John’s relationship with a monastery under his 
jurisdiction (Jerome, Against John, 4, 10, 37, 40). An initial attempt at 
mediation by Theophilus’s envoy, Isidore, failed miserably, resulting in 
accusations by Jerome of false dealing. Nevertheless, by 397, Jerome had 
responded positively to Theophilus’s overtures and professed himself ready 
to reconcile with John (Jerome, ep. 82.1). 

Even as the campaign against Origen in Jerusalem stalled, the 
controversy erupted anew in Rome. Both Jerome and a rival Western monk, 
Rufinus of Aquileia, had established foundations in Palestine: Jerome in 
Bethlehem, and Rufinus in Jerusalem. Both foundations received 
substantial support from Roman aristocrats who endorsed their ascetic and 
intellectual programmes (Clark 1992:11—42). The controversy in Palestine 
had generated concern among the elite patrons of the two monks, and when 
Rufinus returned to Italy in 397 the atmosphere was bristling with conflict. 
In response to one patron’s requests, Rufinus undertook a Latin translation 


of Peri Archön. Acutely aware of the possible consequences, Rufinus 
prepared a foundation for his Latin version, entitled De Principiis, by 
publishing two other treatises in advance: the first was an abbreviated 
translation of the Apology of Pamphilus/Eusebius, and the second was a 
pamphlet of his own authoring, On the Corruption of the Books of Origen, 
completing all of these works by the summer of 398. In de adulteratione, 
Rufinus asserted that Origen held to the ‘catholic teaching’ in all things, 
while acknowledging that a reader would encounter statements in his books 
that contradicted the ‘rule of truth’ (Adult. libr., 1). Rufinus explains this 
deviation from orthodoxy on the basis that heretics and malicious critics of 
Origen interpolated and corrupted his writings (Adult. libr 14). Rufinus 
proposed that in reading Origen’s writings, one should attribute departures 
from the ‘catholic faith’ to heretical interpolations (Adult. libr. 15). 

By the middle of the fourth century, translations had been made of 
Origen’s writings by Hilary of Poitiers and Eusebius of Vercelli. Extant 
excerpts from a Latin translation of Origen’s Matthew Commentary indicate 
that other translators also were bringing Origen to a Latin readership. The 
demand among Latin readers for Origen’s exegesis had bloomed under the 
careful nurturance of Jerome, who began a programme of translating 
Origen’s homilies in the late 370s, and vigorously promoted the wisdom of 
the ‘teacher of the church after the apostles’ for a Roman audience (Jerome, 
pref. Hom.Cant). Rufinus prefaced De Principiis with an apologetic 
statement in which he claimed to be following the example of Jerome, 
taking up work that ‘was begun and approved by him’ (Rufinus, de Prin., 
pref.). Jerome’s partisans in Rome brought this activity to Jerome’s 
attention, and he swiftly responded in 399 by producing his own translation 
of Peri Archon, which he held exposed to Latin readers the allegedly 
heretical teachings Rufinus’s translation had obscured (ep. 84). Pope 
Anastasius, responding to promptings of Jerome and Theophilus, 
condemned Origen (Anastasius, ep. ad Venerium, PL Suppl. 1.791f.). 
Rufinus composed an apology for himself to Anastasius, in which he 
complained of the treatment he received from Jerome and his partisans. 
Jerome retaliated with a two-volume apology of his own Contra Rufinum in 
401, to which he added a letter (now volume three of his apology) in 402. 

The literary dispute between Jerome and Rufinus overlapped with events 
in Alexandria and the East. As the storm of controversy passed in 
Jerusalem, Bishop Theophilus assumed leadership in the campaign against 


Origen. The outbreak of the crisis in Egypt is obscured by competing 
partisan accounts. Theophilus provides his own version of the events in a 
synodal letter to bishops of Palestine and Cyprus in 400. This letter, extant 
in Latin translation by Jerome (ep. 92), blames the conflict on the 
insubordination and intransigence of Nitrian monks and seeks to enlist the 
assistance of the fellow bishops to bring the monks to heel after they had 
fled Nitria to seek refuge elsewhere, presumably in Constantinople (see 
Jerome, ep. 90). A far different picture of the events comes to view in 
accounts produced by Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, and the 
Constantinopolitan historians, Socrates and Sozomen. All three of these 
writers were partial to John Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople and 
ecclesiastical adversary of Theophilus, and probably based their accounts 
on information obtained from the Nitrian monks. These accounts, which are 
not entirely consistent among themselves, present a far less flattering 
portrait of Theophilus, holding that the Nitrian monks had exposed the 
bishop’s financial and administrative improprieties, and that he retaliated 
with doctrinal attacks as a means to silence their potentially damaging 
criticism. 

There is, of course, no means to determine which—if any—version of the 
events is reliable. Norman Russell (2003, 2007: 18-34) suggests that in the 
spring of 399 a theological dispute between monastic communities in the 
Alexandrian vicinity exacerbated a judicial crisis centred on Theophilus’s 
erstwhile assistant and representative, Isidore, who fled Alexandria to find 
refuge in Nitria. The Nitrian monks sheltered Isidore and sent a delegation 
to Alexandria to intervene for Theophilus’s accused assistant. This 
attempted mediation heightened tensions between Nitria and the bishop. At 
the same time, Theophilus’s festal letter for 399 provoked unrest in the 
Egyptian monasteries by claiming that God was incorporeal and that the 
‘image of God’ possessed by humanity at Creation lay in the attributes of 
immortality and incorruptibility and were subsequently compromised in the 
Fall. 

While the significance of Origen’s writings in fourth-century Egyptian 
monasticism remains debated (Rubenson 1990, Gould 1995), it is certain 
that by the middle of the fourth century, prominent monastic leaders in the 
environs of Alexandria, especially Nitria and its satellite community of 
Kellia, incorporated disciplined study of Origen into their practice (Dechow 
(1988) 139-240). Among this cadre, Evagrius is the cipher in the midst of 


the Origenist crisis. A student of and assistant to Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Evagrius fled Constantinople in 382, and journeyed to the deserts of Egypt, 
residing first in Nitria, and then retreating to the slightly more remote Kellia 
in 385. He spent the remaining years of his life until his death in early 399 
in Kellia, surrounded by a small ‘fellowship’ (hetairia) of associates and 
students, spreading his teaching both through oral instruction and 
conversation, as well as through correspondence with more distant devotees 
of the ascetic life. Evagrius is not mentioned in the immediate 
contemporary sources produced during the crisis, but Jerome (ep. 133) 
subsequently named him as a prominent Origenist, and the condemnations 
by Justinian in 553 have a clear relationship to one version of Evagrius’s 
Kephalaia Gnostica (the ‘S,’ recension) that circulated in Syriac in the sixth 


century (Guillaumont 1962: 136-159). 

Among fourth-century Egyptian writers, Evagrius was the premier 
architect of a monastic theory and practice. While he clearly reflects a 
substantial debt to Origen, the precise character of his thought and 
pedagogical practice, as well as his relationship to Origen’s thought, eludes 
consensus. Antoine Guillaumont ((1962) esp. 120—123) concluded that the 
S, recension of the Kephalaia Gnostica represented the unexpurgated 


esoteric theology that Evagrius reserved for his most advanced students. 
This recension extended and systematized Origen’s cosmology, especially 
in terms of a primordial intellectual fall and an eschatology that featured an 
apokatastasis in which the union of ‘pure intellects’ with God would 
ultimately result in the dissolution of individuated being. Guillaumont 
further argued that Evagrius’s thought lay the foundation for a radical 
iconoclasm that placed ‘imageless’ prayer at the centre of monastic practice. 
Clark (1992: 42-84) develops this perspective, holding that the ‘theology of 
Evagrius Ponticus is central to the controversy’ (44), which she presents as 
grounded in anxiety concerning prayer and eucharist in monastic life. 
Scholars of Theophilus have shared this evaluation. Russell (2003) argues 
that concerns over the ‘imaging’ of God provide a measure of theological 
unity that embraces Theophilus’s attacks on paganism, his initial critique of 
the ‘Anthropomorphites’, and his anti-Origenist campaign. Banev (2015: 
29-34, 150-161) also positions the bishop as attempting to mediate 
between two monastic parties that split over the effects of a doctrine of the 
image on key liturgical practices. 


This representation of both Evagrius’s thought and his role in the 
Origenist controversy has been strenuously challenged, initially by Gabriel 
Bunge (1986) and more recently by Konstantinovsky (2009) and Casiday 
(2013). Konstantinovsky accepts the significance of the theory of images 
for Evagrius’s epistemology (44), but objects to the inference that Evagrius 
advocated for a radical iconoclasm that depreciated corporeality and 
sensory experience. Casiday (2013, esp. 46-71) challenges that the S, 


recension is authentically Evagrian and disputes the claim that his theology 
provided the impetus for Theophilus’s actions against the Nitrian monks. 

The emphasis placed upon Evagrius in recent decades has overshadowed 
another key textual witness to Origen’s reception in fourth-century Egypt: 
the enigmatic second, or anonymous, apology for Origen, known primarily 
through a summary provided by the ninth-century scholar and bishop, 
Photius (Bibliotheca, cod. 117). The apology defends Origen against fifteen 
specific charges, appealing in his defence to citations to Scripture, Origen’s 
own writings, and Church Fathers, and particularly draws upon the work of 
Pamphilus/Eusebius. Nautin (1977 108—144) argues that the apology should 
be identified with the sixth book of the Apology, composed by Eusebius 
separately after the death of Pamphilus. This proposal has been contested by 
Bienert (1987), Dechow (1988: 254-258), and Junod (1992) who call 
attention, by contrast, to the apparent Alexandrian provenance of the 
apology. While precise dating exceeds the available evidence, a date either 
in the third quarter of the fourth century, as Dechow (1988: 257) suggests, 
or at the close of the century, as Bienert (1987: 126) prefers, would be well 
supported. According to Photius, the apologist complains that errors were 
introduced into Origen’s writings by heretics. The similarity to Rufinus’s 
premise in de adulteratione raises the possibility that Rufinus was aware of 
at least the general arguments of the apologist before his return to Rome in 
397. Nuffelen (2005) further plausibly argues that the history of Socrates 
incorporates two testimonia to the anonymous apology. If such is the case, 
the most likely explanation is that Socrates (or his source) obtained the 
document from the Nitrian monks who sought refuge in Constantinople 
after their expulsion. Whatever role Evagrius played in forming the wider 
theological contours of the crisis, the possibility that cod. 117 had a more 
immediate impact on the crisis merits consideration. 

Photius’s summary of the apology includes fifteen articles (kephalaia) 
lodged against Origen. These kephalaia probably stem from an anti- 


Origenist dossier, which would also have compiled supporting 
documentation from the writings of Origen. This dossier includes a number 
of the charges lodged by Theophilus to justify the expulsion of the Nitrian 
monks in 399, raising the possibility that Theophilus employed a similar 
dossier in his proceedings at the synod in which he had portions of Origen’s 
works read and condemned (Jerome, ep. 92). 

The most prominent representatives of Origen’s legacy, known as the 
“Tall Brothers’, eluded Theophilus in Nitria, and eventually made their way 
to Constantinople, which provided the scene for the final chapter in the 
fourth-century reception of Origen. In the telling of Socrates and Sozomen, 
Theophilus, making an alliance with partisans opposed to John, used the 
presence of the Tall Brothers as a pretence to depose the bishop. Theophilus 
succeeded in dislodging John Chrysostom from the episcopal see in 
Constantinople, obtained the co-operation of Pope Anastasius I to condemn 
Origen in the West, and enlisted the bishops of Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine 
to defer to his cause. Nevertheless, the more maximal goal of eliminating 
the study, copying, and transmission of Origen’s writings eluded the grasp 
of ecclesiastical authorities. Origen’s theology continued to leave an imprint 
on Latin theology, even if rarely acknowledged as such (Gasparro 1998). As 
Elizabeth Clark has detailed, it is difficult to account for the dispute 
between Augustine and the Pelagians without reference to Origen’s 
ontology of the freedom of rational creatures in On First Principles (Clark 
1992: 194—244). 

Origen’s writings continued to be studied, used, copied, and transmitted. 
Rufinus spent the last decade of his life translating into Latin collections of 
Origen’s homilies and commentaries, among the many other translations he 
produced (Hammond 1977). In Upper Egypt, the threat of the ‘pest’ Origen 
was considered sufficiently serious to require the attention of Bishop 
Dioscorus of Alexandria, and to merit an admonition in Coptic by the 
powerful abbot of the white monastery, Shenute (Clark 1992: 151-158). 
Nevertheless, the Origenist controversy exercised a significant and lasting 
impact on the form in which Origen’s corpus was available to subsequent 
readers. Rufinus’s translations domesticated and blunted the sharp contours 
of Origen’s bold inquiries, so that the Origen conveyed to Latin readers was 
scarcely as robust and challenging a thinker as encountered by the fourth- 
century contestants for his legacy. Among Greek readers, the emergence of 
catenae in the fifth century, that is, collections of exegetical excerpts, 


enabled the transmission of Origen’s exegesis in abridged form vetted to 
meet the current standards of orthodoxy. In both Latin West and Greek East, 
Origen, albeit reduced to conform to current orthodoxy, continued to prod 
students and inspire deeper examination of the Scriptures. 
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CHAPTER 25 


MICHAEL CAMERON 


INTRODUCTION 


STANDING on the isthmus between the oceans of Origen and Augustine 
induces a dwarfing sensation perhaps familiar to Possidius of Calama, 
Augustine’s first biographer. In the words of Henry Chadwick, ‘this honest, 
uninventive man’ backpedalled from the sheer size of his subject while 
‘gasping with astonishment in the presence of personal greatness’ 
(Chadwick 2009: 4). Possidius modestly decided to stick to basics. Here we 
face two such titans, neither of whom gladly suffers reduction to simple 
analysis as individuals, much less in tandem. But the many crossovers from 
Origen to Augustine make the temptation to compare them virtually 
irresistible. Several surveys sketch their relationship (Altaner 1967; Trigg 
1999; Grossi 2006; Fürst 2011), while a host of shorter studies compare 
individual topics, for example the exegesis of Genesis (Teske 1992) and 
Paul’s letters (Bammel 1992); themes like sacrifice (Daly 1989), Adam and 
Eve’s coats of skin (Pärvan 2012), letter and spirit (Ludlow 2013), and 
justification (Bammel 1996); and concepts both theological (Daley 2005, on 
the person of Christ) and philosophical (Tzamalikos 1989, on time). Such 
studies confirm Chadwick’s hunch that ‘a really full catalogue of probable 
echoes of Origen in Augustine would add up to quite a book’ (Chadwick 
1985: 220). His word ‘echo’ is usefully vague, for analysis of this 
relationship must deal with uncertainties about the provenance of Origen’s 
influence on Augustine. A number of channels were open: osmosis from 
early Christianity’s Platonic environment; mediation through teachers and 
books influenced by Origen; access to a few of Origen’s works in Latin 
translation; claims of participants in the Origenist crisis of the 390s; 
exposure at second hand to ideas of pro-Origenist groups. The exact 


character of this relationship remains easier to characterize in general than 
in detail. Despite numerous evident connections and manifest affinities 
between them, ‘Augustine’s relation to the work of Origen remains 
tantalizingly unclear’ (Brown 2000: 517, n. 59). 

The cascades of history illumine this unclarity to some extent. Though a 
mere century separates Origen’s death (253/54) from Augustine’s birth 
(354), they lived in radically different ages of the Church’s history. That 
century’s epochal shifts dramatically reshaped Christianity: the watershed 
Constantinian socio-political reconfiguration, exponential numerical 
growth, the rise of monasticism, and defining theological developments. 
Origen had died of wounds sustained from state-sponsored torture, but for 
Augustine such persecution was more stained-glass memory than active 
threat. Origen only dreamt of rule by a Christian emperor (CCels 2.30) that 
Augustine took for granted (not uncritically) (Markus 1988: 47-53). Their 
personal stories diverged as well. Origen fought Gnostic dualism and 
fatalism from his youth; Augustine was part of a hyper-gnostic sect for 
nearly a decade. Young Origen (reportedly) made himself a scriptural 
‘eunuch for the kingdom’ (Matt. 19:12) (Eusebius, H.E. 6.3.9-13; cf. 
ComMt 15.1-5); young Augustine kept a lover and fathered a child, even as 
a member of the sex-loathing Manicheans. Origen worked in a relatively 
unsettled theological landscape; the church of Augustine, after the Arian 
crisis of the early fourth century made theological precision a matter of 
state concern, was high-strung about heresy and suspicious of speculation. 

Origen obviously knew nothing of Augustine, yet the Alexandrian 
demonstrably shaped, and in a certain sense even made possible, 
Augustine’s life as a pro-Nicene Christian. Origen both taught and haunted 
Augustine as an imposing ancestor for over 40 years. Augustine became an 
unwitting carrier of Origen’s influence, despite making Origen a foil for 
some of his late views. Augustine’s story thus forms a complex chapter in 
the history of the reception of Origen. 

Ironic contrasts unfurl as the centuries go by. Origen longed to be 
remembered as ‘a man of the Church’, but was accused of heresy by some 
who tried literally to erase him from the Church’s memory; and most of his 
works were destroyed. Meanwhile Augustine, the former Manichean, was 
acclaimed a saint and doctor of the Church, and most of his works were 
preserved. But despite this complexity and Augustine’s predominance in the 
West, awareness of Origen’s pervasive influence never died there. ‘Origen 


is water from the sea’ says a ninth-century Latin letter (de Lubac 1998: 
174). On the eve of the Reformation (often considered a dispute over the 
legacy of Augustine), Erasmus wrote with characteristic panache that one 
page of Origen meant more to him than ten pages of Augustine (Letter to 
John Eck, 15 May 1518; von Balthasar 1979: xi). The contemporary revival 
of interest in Origen has invited the possibility of rethinking his theological 
subordination to Augustine in the West (Bostock 2003). 

Adopting the modesty of Possidius, this chapter limits itself to basics; it 
seeks to prompt hunger rather than to satisfy it. One part of that approach is 
to see Augustine’s relationship to Origen as a moving target (cf. Bammel 
1992; Grossi 2006), for the best studies of Augustine use a ‘cinematic’ 
method that views his thought as ‘a coherence that is always changing’ 
(TeSelle 1970: 20; cf. Augustine, ep. 143.2; s. 162C.15 [= Dolbeau 10]). 
First, it addresses Augustine's convergence with the Alexandrian in early 
work that stressed spiritual realities in contrast to bodily ones and a broad 
perspective on revelation through Scripture. Second, it watches Augustine 
pursue inferences and make adjustments to his inheritance from Origen as 
his thought matures. Third, it examines Augustine's growing divergence 
from Origen over the framework of the salvation story, and the implications 
of the gratuity of divine grace deriving from a shift in perspective in the 
mid-390s that sometimes hardened into sharp if oddly misinformed 
criticism of Origen. 


CONVERGENCE: THE EARLY AUGUSTINE AND 
ORIGEN'S SPIRITUAL PERSPECTIVE 


The Origen-Ambrose Connection 


The year 384 witnessed a quiet but momentous event, Augustine's arrival in 
Milan from Rome. The 30-year old teacher of rhetoric came to take up his 
post as imperial panegyrist, though still a hearer among the Manicheans, an 
outlawed theosophical-Christian sect that presented itself as the most 
enlightened form of the faith. For nine years he had clung to its esoteric 
views on God, the origin of evil, the spiritual flesh of Jesus, humanity's 


victimhood in a cosmic war of light and darkness, and the hypocrisy of 
dank, ‘half-Jewish’ Catholic Christianity (in the words of their leader, 
Faustus; c. Faust. 33.3). But lately Augustine had become disgruntled, and 
was secretly scanning the horizon for a new religious path. On visiting the 
cathedral church in Milan, though intending only to assay the rhetoric of the 
city’s austere but eloquent Catholic bishop, Ambrose, Augustine found his 
spirit strangely stirred on hearing his sermons on the Old Testament. Many 
years before as a haughty teen-aged Ciceronian, Augustine had scoffed at 
the old Jewish texts for their uncouth style (conf. 3.5.9). Then as a 
Manichean he had slandered them for failing to pass his ultra-spiritual tests 
(util. cred. 2.4). But Ambrose took Augustine past the rough exterior of the 
texts into the hidden recesses of their spiritual teaching. The effect was 
electric. “Above all,’ Augustine warmly recalled years later, ‘I heard first 
one, then another, then many difficult passages in the Old Testament 
scriptures figuratively interpreted ... I was delighted to hear Ambrose in his 
sermons to the people saying, as if he were most carefully enunciating a 
principle (regula) of exegesis: “The letter kills, the spirit gives life" (citing 
2 Cor. 3:6; conf. 6.4.6; cf. 5.14.24). 

The tale of Origen’s influence on Augustine begins here. Ambrose had 
learned from reading Origen’s work in Greek how to ‘draw aside 
Scripture’s veil of mystery’ (conf. 6.4.6) by using 2 Cor. 3:6 as a 
hermeneutical axiom (Princ. 1.2). The impact on Augustine was profound: 
it revolutionized his estimate of Catholicism's credibility (conf. 6.5.7); it 
revealed expansive new territory for searching out spiritual wisdom; and it 
prepared him to receive spiritual philosophy from ‘the books of the 
Platonists’ (conf. 7.9.13). It is not too much to say that Augustine passed 
into Nicene Christianity through doors held open by Origen. 


Augustine’s Early Origenism 


That last sentence is confirmed by the Origenian redolence of Augustine’s 
early work. In his work as a lay Catholic apologist (386-391), versions of 
Origen’s arguments against Gnosticism served Augustine’s fight against 
Manichean spiritualism; he commended and even paraphrased 
(unknowingly?) Origen’s rationale for the eschatological restoration of all 
things, the apokatastasis (mor. 2.7.9-10; Ramelli 2013: 298-300). Like 


Origen, Augustine advocated for critical Christian adaptation of Late 
Antique cultural literary and philosophical learning (later using as a cipher 
for this the biblical image of ‘plundering the Egyptians’ [doc. Chr. 2.40.60], 
which Origen had used [EpistGreg 2; Heine 1997: 131]). Both drank deeply 
from contemporary philosophy while criticizing its elitism and moral 
impotence. Augustine’s spirited early work, On True Religion (390), 
displayed Christianity’s affinity with Platonism by confidently averring that 
if Plato and his followers came back to life, ‘with the change of a few 
words and phrases they would become Christians’ (vera rel. 4.7). 

But the deepest affinity between Origen and Augustine appears in their 
shared devotion to the Christian Scriptures as the pinnacle of spiritual 
wisdom (after its husk of material imagery is removed). Augustine’s short 
defence of allegory in On True Religion could serve as a thumbnail 
introduction to Origen's approach (vera rel. 50.98—51.100). Augustine’s 
first biblical commentary, On Genesis, against the Manicheans (c.388—389) 
used Origen’s paradigm of spiritual reading to defend the credibility of 
Catholic teaching about creation from Scripture, which declares ‘nothing 
unworthy of God’, that is, nothing out of harmony with the reality of God 
as non-material being (Augustine: Gn. adv. Man. 1.17.27; 2.2.3; 2.29.43; 
Origen: Princ. 2.4.4; HomGn. 3.1—2; cf. Teske 1992). A little later, after his 
forced ordination to the presbyterate in Hippo, Augustine conducted a self- 
taught crash course in the Christian exegetical tradition that was accessible 
to him in Latin (ep. 21.4). Several exegetical works written soon thereafter 
survive from this period of priesthood (391-396): an unfinished literal 
commentary on Genesis 1; an analysis of the Sermon on the Mount, the first 
instalment of the Expositions of the Psalms treating Psalms 1-32, 
Propositions from the Epistle to the Romans, the Unfinished Commentary 
on Romans, and the important Commentary on Galatians, Augustine’s only 
complete formal commentary on a biblical book. Remnants of his exposure 
to Origen in this period are evident (Dulaey 2002, 2003, 2005, passim). He 
had access to Jerome’s translations of Origen’s homilies on Jeremiah and 
the Song of Songs, which the linguist had sent in 392 to Augustine’s 
colleague, Aurelius of Carthage, as an episcopal ordination gift (ep. 27.2; 
Keech 2012: 54). Augustine soon boldly pestered Jerome for more 
translations of Greek exegetes, particularly Origen, ‘that one above all 
whom you cite so favorably in your writings’ (ep. 28.2.2). Augustine was 


soon dismayed to learn of Jerome’s turn against Origen, but persisted in 
calling the Alexandrian ‘that great man’ (ille vir tantus; ep. 40.6.9). 


A Communal Bond in the Scriptures 


The reason for Augustine’s esteem was undoubtedly exegetical. For both 
Origen and Augustine, the work of exegesis tapped into the healing and 
nourishing power of God’s Spirit. Origen’s close attention to obscurer 
books like Numbers and Judges show him avidly searching for sustenance 
in the Bible’s hidden corners. Savouring Scripture was tantamount to 
partaking of the Eucharist: ‘We are said to receive the blood of Christ not 
only in the rite of the sacraments, but also when we receive his words, in 
which are life’ (HomNum 16.9.2, citing John 6:63). Famously chiding those 
who jealously protected Jesus’ sacramental body from profanation while 
neglecting to read Scripture, he asked, ‘How do you think that there is less 
guilt to have neglected God’s word than to have neglected his body?’ 
(HomEx 13.3). From the early 390s Augustine inhabited the Bible in similar 
ways. Its words were ‘signs given by God’ (doc. Chr. 2.2.3) that warrant 
word-by-word care and attention. Scripture mediated the voice of Christ, 
the inner Teacher (mag. 10.38; c. ep. Man. 36.41), in ways that sparked, 
formed, and corrected him in decisive ways (TeSelle 1970: 345). The 
Scriptures that quilt the Confessions are only the best-known example of 
how its words had become what he called ‘the intimate expression of my 
mind’ (conf. 9.4.8). In the decades following his elevation as bishop in 396, 
Augustine’s many dozens of works brim with tens of thousands of Scripture 
quotations, references, allusions, and hints, along with many passages of 
extended exegesis. Examples include the unfolding of Psalm 21 in Letter 
140; the painstaking exegesis in books 1—4 of On the Trinity; and the virtual 
biblical theology in books 11-22 of The City of God. He continually 
wrestles with biblical texts in hundreds of homilies that survive in the 
Sermones ad populum, in the public exegesis found in the homilies on 
John’s Gospel and First Letter, and in the massive Expositions of the Psalms 
that treat all 150 psalms (some more than once) in a work twice the length 
of The City of God. 

Origen and Augustine lovingly handled each phrase of the Bible in order 
to maximize the power of its slightest pen stroke to convert and lift the soul. 


For the Alexandrian, Scripture sheaths the Lord’s divinity as the Incarnation 
in textual form. “The extraordinary reverence and meaning attached to each 
particular word and phrase is the logical consequence of Origen’s 
understanding of the real incarnation of the eternal Logos in all of Scripture, 
in both Testaments’ (Daly 1984: xv, emphasis added). This differs 
somewhat from Augustine, who identified Christ’s body more with the 
Eucharist and the Church (s.72). His extension of the Incarnation occurs in 
the so-called totus Christus, ‘the whole Christ’ of head and body, as the 
proper context for reading and exegesis of Scripture. But the Church’s 
connection to the Bible is an intimate one, for there the Church finds its 
identity (ep. 93.9.29, commenting on Song of Songs 1:7). Not infrequently, 
Augustine begins a sermon by situating hearers within the totus Christus in 
order to frame their hearing of Scripture (e.g. en. 2 Ps. 32, s. 1.2 [WSA Exp. 
2 ps. 32.2]). This illumines Augustine’s famous and controversial claim that 
unless the authority of the Church had moved him to do so, he would not 
have believed the gospel (c. ep. Man. 5.6). Thus ‘in the Augustinian optic, 
one goes to the eternal by the temporal, more than one finds the eternal in 
the temporal’ (Bochet 2004: 52, my translation; emphasis in text). But the 
difference from Origen is more a matter of emphasis than substance. Origen 
is quite aware that readers need many steps in their journey toward spiritual 
communion with the Logos, as reflected in his treatment of the stages of 
Israel’s wilderness wandering (HomNum 27; Torjesen 1985: 73-77). The 
process of ascent to the eternal by mediation of the temporal is especially 
clear in Origen’s highly original exegesis of Rev. 14:6, which pictures an 
angel flying through the heavens proclaiming ‘the eternal gospel.’ He 
strongly distinguishes this from the ‘temporal gospel’ preached by the 
Apostles and the Church, which includes everything earthly in the Church’s 
message, even Jesus’ Incarnation, death and Resurrection (Keough 2008). 


The Christological Key 


Using their different idioms Origen and Augustine describe the same 
Christological key that opens the Scriptures. For instance, Origen’s homily 
on Joshua 8:2 (LXX), playing on the Greek form of the name ‘Joshua’ 
(Iesous), explains that when the ancient Hebrew commander read aloud the 
law of Moses to the people, that was a picture of ‘our /esous’ reading the 


law to the Church (HomJos 8.3). ‘Iesous himself is the one who recites 
these things in the ears of all people, admonishing us that we not follow ‘the 
letter that kills’ but that we hold fast the life-giving spirit [2 Cor. 3:6] ... For 
we who are of the catholic church do not reject the law of Moses, but we 
accept it if Jesus reads it to us’ (HomJos 9.8; Bruns 1984: 156; Heine 1997: 
142). For Augustine, Scripture is likewise Christ’s own mouthpiece, 
however many authors wrote it (c. Faust. 11.6). Since all biblical authors 
were members of totus Christus, each book was written virtually in Christ’s 
own hand (cons. Ev. 1.35.54). It was also spoken in his own voice. When 
the crucified Christ ‘took up’ humanity’s lost and bewildered voice of 
mortality, crying ‘My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?’ (Psalm 
21:2 [LXX]; Matt. 27:46), he disclosed the ‘astounding exchange’ (mira 
commutatio) that enacted redemption (en. 2 Ps. 30, s. 1.3 [WSA Exp. 2 Ps 
30.3]). But at the same time, it was a hermeneutical revelation, for it 
showed that the ancient psalmist’s words were actually spoken by the 
eternal Word now upon the cross; the words came forth from him both ‘in 
the psalm and on the cross’ (trin. 4.3.6). For Augustine, as for Origen, 
Christ indwells and unites all of Scripture; therefore, he alone can fully 
explain it. Inasmuch as ‘he is the exegesis of Scripture, Jesus Christ is also 
the exegete ...Scripture’s Logos, in an active and passive sense’ (de Lubac 
1998: 237-38). In Christ's body, the voice of the head belongs to the 
members, and vice versa; in this way readers in the Church find their own 
voice sounding out from the text (en. Ps. 40.6; 83.5). 

Furthermore, for both Origen and Augustine the Incarnation both 
discloses the truth of Israel’s Scriptures and also retroactively transforms 
them. ‘Since the Savior has come,’ Origen wrote, ‘and has caused the 
gospel to be embodied in the gospel, he has made all things gospel, as it 
were’ (ComJn 1.33-34; Dawson 2002: 133-34). Christ redirected the 
dynamics of the law to serve the gospel. Augustine arrived at a similar 
insight from another direction via the idiosyncratic Latin translation of John 
1:17. For Greek readers (and many Latin ones), the two clauses of John 
1:17 stood in tension, contrasting the stages in the economy of salvation: 
‘The law was given through Moses; [but] grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ.’ But Latin introduced a fruitful ambiguity when it translated 
the Greek egeneto, ‘came’, using the verb facio, which means ‘come’, but 
can also mean ‘make’. For this verse, the perfect passive form, facta est, 
yielded the sense ‘was made’. Although the Greek subject of egeneto, 


‘came’, was ‘grace and truth’ (‘grace and truth came through Jesus Christ’), 
the Latin subject of facta est, ‘was made’ shifted to ‘the law’. Thus, 
Augustine read John 1:17 dynamically: ‘The law was given through Moses; 
it was made grace and truth through Jesus Christ’ (so quoted multiple times 
in c. Faust., e.g. 15.8; Dulaey 2001: 117-122; Cameron 2012: 260-262). 
This has been called ‘one of the most profound vindications of the Old 
Testament in the Christian tradition’ (Cary 2008: 240). 


The Septuagint as the Church’s Scripture 


For Origen and Augustine, the Christian Bible, though derived from Israel’s 
Scriptures, is not precisely identical with them. This is the tap root of their 
shared veneration and defence of the Septuagint (LXX) as the Church’s 
proper first Testament. Augustine followed Origen in believing that God 
gave this translation in order providentially to prophesy, and proleptically to 
explain, the coming of Jesus (civ. Dei 18.43). Both defended this view by 
citing the New Testament’s constant use of the LXX and the Church’s 
already centuries-long practice of citing it. For both Origen and Augustine, 
pace Jerome and much of the Christian tradition after him, the LXX is 
decisive and intrinsic to Christian theology, a fact that modern Christian 
biblical study has yet to come to terms with (Law 2013). 


COMPLEMENTARITY: AUGUSTINE'S ADJUSTMENTS AND 
EXPANSIONS TO ORIGEN 


Versions of the Christological Key to Scripture 


However, differences appear between Origen and Augustine, even between 
their approaches to Scripture. Origen seeks to lead readers by way of 
exegesis through Scripture's letter into communion with the Logos. Human 
and bodily existence presents something of an impediment to this, although 
God transforms it into a strategic and pedagogic prompt on the road of 
spiritual ascent. Readers of Scripture strive to become like the greats of the 


Old and New Testaments who overcame fleshly impediments to grasp 
‘ultimate truth’. This phrase conveys, Origen wrote, ‘if I may put it this 
way, the archetype of the truth in rational souls from which images of that 
truth, as it were, have been impressed [by God] on those who understand 
the truth’ (ComJn 6.38). Augustine speaks similarly in his early works (e.g. 
vera rel. 30.54—56). But in the mid-390s, while not abandoning the concern 
for spiritual ascent, Augustine added something new when he discerned 
more sharply how grace descends to the human world precisely through, 
and even as, what is ‘material’ and ‘visible,’ that is, sacramentally. The key 
was Augustine's fresh grasp of Christ's humanity. This came about from a 
convergence of factors, among them a continuing rearguard action against 
the Manichean insistence that Christ's mere ‘likeness’ to flesh was 
sufficient for salvation, closely reading Paul's historicizing view of 
salvation in his letter to the Galatians; and the felt need to minister to 
simple believers in his congregation at Hippo. New biblical insights 
emerged that articulated the role of Jesus’ humanity in salvation, especially 
the Pauline concept of ‘the one mediator between God and humanity, the 
man Christ Jesus’ (1 Tim. 2:5; exp. Gal. 24). Augustine also took fuller 
measure of John 14:6, where Jesus ascribes to himself not only the divine 
titles ‘the truth’ and ‘the life’—titles Augustine had cited since the time of 
his conversion ten years before—but also to a distinctively human title, ‘the 
way’ (doc. Chr. 1.34.38). 

Though Augustine still affirmed with Origen that the soul ascends 
spiritually to behold eternal and unchanging being (indeed, this defined 
spiritual wisdom for him; en. Ps. 135.8), he now explicitly conjoined the 
soul’s ascent to imitating Christ’s descent in humility of his Incarnation and 
crucifixion (en. Ps. 119.1-3). Captured by Paul’s statements that Christ 
‘became a curse for us’ (Gal. 3:13; exp. Gal. 22), Augustine came to 
understand how Christ, precisely as a human being, fulfilled the law’s 
double command of love toward God and neighbour (cat. rud. 4.8). This 
human fulfilment of the law both taught and empowered his members to 
fulfil the law’s commands. This furnished a new and conclusive argument 
against the Manichean rejection of Scripture’s unity, for the two Testaments 
were not merely complementary but interdependent; in different ways they 
reveal, teach, and bestow the same love, covertly in the Old Testament and 
overtly in the New (ibid.). Therefore, to disparage the Old Testament was to 
despise the New. Christians now read Israel’s Scriptures through the eyes of 


the Crucified One, who spoke it as divine, and fulfilled it as human. We 
might say that while Origen and the early Augustine stressed the Word made 
flesh, after the mid-390s Augustine stressed the Word made flesh. 

This deepened perspective on flesh and history is illumined by a 
comparison of views on the status of Jews. Origen had closer and more 
frequent social contact with living Jews. He personally debated Jewish 
rabbis, discussed texts with Jews, and learned from Jewish teachers, as 
Augustine never did (de Lange 1976: 39-47). But Origen’s urge to 
transcend the physical in Christian spiritual ascent allowed to Judaism only 
a passing and indeed already superseded place in the Christian salvation 
story. Augustine’s Christianity was equally adamant, but paradoxically he 
was more generous to Judaism, even while dealing only with what Paula 
Fredriksen calls ‘the rhetorical Jew’ (Fredriksen 2010: 306). Augustine 
affirmed Jewish history and practices, and indeed affirmed Jews as Jews, 
though his reasoning was Christological: to affirm Judaism was to affirm 
Christ’s true Jewish ‘flesh’ (not mere physicality, but embeddedness in 
human language and culture). As one ‘born under the law’ (Gal. 4:4) Jesus 
showed the path to his divinity by his Jewish humanity; by extension, the 
entire vast Jewish apparatus of the texts, rituals, laws, worship, kingdom, 
and prophecy, was bringing Christ to birth (c. Faust. 19.13). This more 
positive outlook on Israel gave Jews qua Jews an ongoing role in salvation 
history, and became the basis for re-affirming the special status of Jews in 
some medieval Christian settings, including protection of Jewish identity 
and practices in opposition to rampant persecution. 


The Grammarian and the Rhetorician 


Their different approaches appear in other ways as well. Origen was a 
grammarian at heart, an analyst of words and a teacher of texts; Augustine 
was a rhetorician, a crafter of speeches and a proclaimer of texts. Their 
different casts of mind as grammarian and rhetorician—representing the 
sequence of ancient education—shaped different approaches to teaching 
faith. Origen read biblical texts with the exactitude (akribeia) of a 
philologist. He brought depth and quasi-scientific acuity to study of the 
scriptural mysteries, believing that the divine Word woos each soul in every 
word. Origen’s sensitive analysis of words like ‘gospel’ (ComJn 1.27—89), 


‘love’ (ComCt Prologue [Lawson 1957: 23-39]), or ‘glory’ (ComJn 32.330— 
67) confirm the observation that *Origen's search for a satisfactory method 
of reading takes on the aspect of a grammarian’s attempt at linguistic 
precision’ (Chin 2006: 40). Origen’s shrewd and sometimes daring 
speculation in reconstructing texts also helped him as an interpreter. The 
text-critical skills by which he filled in missing lines and gaps in texts also 
worked to fill out gaps in Scripture’s picture of the salvation story. 
Statements in On First Principles about the Fall of creatures, the nature of 
the soul, the origin of human evil, and the Resurrection body show that 
alongside exegesis and spirituality, speculation was a staple feature of 
Origen’s approach (Crouzel 1989: 54). For this reason, On First Principles 
has been seen as the first work of Christian ‘systematic’ theology. 
Augustine’s literary sensibility, while acute in its own way, moved in a 
different direction. He too loved words, and at times tried his hand at 
philological commentary, but possessed neither the skill nor the 
temperament for that exacting work (TeSelle 1970: 346; ComCt Prologue 
[Lawson 1957: 347]). When Jerome, the erstwhile Origen devotee, invited 
him to ‘play together in the field of the Scriptures’ (ep. 81), Augustine 
quipped that for him exegesis was less like playing in a field than ‘panting 
up a mountain’ (ep. 82.2). When he drilled down into a text’s fundamental 
elements, it was not for purposes of technical exegesis, but rather for the 
sake of what we would call ‘pastoral theology’. Again, writing to Jerome: 
“Whatever skill in this area [of exegesis] I do possess, I lavish (impendo) 
upon the people of God. I am utterly unable, on account of my church 
duties, to free up time to train people in studies more meticulous than what 
ordinary people listen to’ (ep. 73.5). He sought to persuade not through 
exactitude of words, but through their ‘sweetness’ (Cavadini 1995). 


Origen’s On First Principles and Augustine’s On 
Christian Teaching 


The complementary styles and perspectives of Origen and Augustine appear 
when comparing programmatic treatises from early in their careers, both in 
four books: Origen's On First Principles (Peri Archon [De principiis]; 
c.220/30) and Augustine’s On Christian Teaching (De doctrina christiana; 


books 1-3 c.396, completed 426). Here we see two great minds converging 
from opposite ends of the Christian hermeneutical task, the textual— 
exegetical and synthetic-theological. Origen the analyst starts with 
foundational biblical texts and constructs a grand theological synthesis to 
serve as his intellectual-linguistic framework for reading Scripture. Its 
central claims are rooted in the plain preaching of the Apostles (Princ., 
Preface, 1—10), which in turn licenses construction of a ‘connected body of 
doctrine’ founded upon Scripture's ‘elementary and foundation principles’ 
(ibid. 10). His ensuing treatments of divinity, humanity, creation, cosmos, 
and history culminate in Book 4's discussion of Scripture itself. By contrast, 
Augustine, the synthesist, begins by immediately projecting a complete 
theological vision of the divine-human reality in book 1, wherein the 
pattern of ‘use’ and ‘enjoyment’ structures the believer's spiritual ascent. 
Love (caritas) is the Bible's peak, its summa—overarching goal, master 
concept, hermeneutical key, and basic tool for right reading (doc. Chr 
1.35.39). The next two books descend to analyse the biblical character of 
‘signs’ that refer to (spiritual) ‘things’ (2.1.1—5.6; 2.10.15), by which 
rhetorical means God persuades readers to follow his will as embodied in 
Scripture's core commands to love God and neighbour (3.10.14). Book 4 
(completed after three decades of ministry) addresses the rhetorical task of 
preaching. Placed side by side, Origen’s On First Principles appears to 
reach forward from the particulars of his exegesis to the heights of a 
sweeping synthesis, while Augustine’s On Christian Teaching seems to 
reach backward from the imagined telos of his rhetorical-theological 
project to examine its exegetical building blocks. 


Biblical Veils: Protection or Invitation? 


These perspectives suggest subtly different ideas about how biblical signs 
work. Following Philo, Origen sees Scripture’s veil of obscurity as part of a 
divine strategy to protect the sacred mysteries from profanation, not only by 
carnally minded and maleficent outsiders like Jews and Gnostics, but also 
from weak and unprepared insiders, the Christian ‘simple ones’. Augustine, 
however, sees scriptural obscurity as a device to adorn the sacred mysteries 
so as to excite a desire to uncover them. The veils not only fend off the 
immature and malicious: more importantly they inspire the wise, encourage 


the weak, and entice the inquirer in a sort of playful fan dance (vera rel. 
17.33; doc. Chr. 2.6.7-8). ‘Isn’t it the case,’ Augustine once asked his 
congregation, ‘that the more eminent and respectable the person is, the 
more veils and curtains hang in his house? Veils inspire respect for the 
secret hidden behind them. For those who show respect the veils are lifted, 
while those who scoff at the veils are turned out and not allowed anywhere 
near them. Because we, then, have passed over to Christ, the veil is taken 
away [2 Cor. 3:16]’ (s. 51.5). This sensibility stems from rhetoric, ‘the art of 
accommodation’ (Eden 1997: 14), and differs from Origen, who aimed for 
clarity, but not rhetorical beauty (Crouzel 1989: 57; but see Torjesen 1995; 
Hong 2006). Augustine, however, seeking to imitate what he perceived to 
be Scripture’s own approach, accommodates his speech to varying levels of 
spiritual understanding. Its humble style offers itself to everyone while 
retaining deeper meaning for the few (conf. 6.5.8; 12.14.17; ep. 137.18). 
Scripture “grows with the little ones’ (conf. 3.5.9), and imprints upon all its 
readers the humility of Jesus, which is the prerequisite for spiritual ascent 
(Bochet 2004: 52-53). Christ’s humility punctures pride, awakens faith, and 
ignites love for God and neighbour. Scripture’s humble stories, Augustine 
avers, lures beginners and advanced so that all alike ‘by hearing may 
believe, by believing may hope, and by hoping may love’ (cat. rud. 4.8). 
Thus, Augustine appears as ‘the first Christian thinker to regard the 
Scriptures generically as a work of rhetoric, that 1s, as a work of figural 
eloquence with designs upon its audience’ (Bruns 1984: 148). 


Simple Believers in Perspective 


This suggests a difference of perspective on the simpler sort of Christian 
believers who populate the churches. Both men frequently invoke Paul’s 
picture of immature believers who drink only milk for nourishment because 
they are unable to eat solid food (1 Cor. 3:1-2). Origen attends to simple 
believers when necessary, but privileges readers and hearers at an advanced 
stage of maturity and insight (HomGn 1.7). Some ascribe this perhaps 
unfairly to esotericism, though interestingly, in the church at Alexandria 
Origen delegated the training of catechumens to subordinates while he 
concentrated on offering advanced teaching (Eusebius H.E. 6.15; Crouzel 
1989: 10). But for Origen, Paul's analogy primarily spurred lagging 


believers to pursue growth. He divided believers into camps of the mature, 
ever transfixed by the Logos, and the immature, still fixated on Christ’s 
Incarnation. For Augustine, the reality that some still need ‘milk’ shows 
how far God’s humble love continually stoops for ‘little ones’. The 
Incarnation wondrously suckles believers by transforming wisdom’s solid 
food into drinkable food for the weak—the same food in different form (en. 
Ps.130.9-13). Moreover, he thinks that even advanced Christians never 
outgrow the need for the crucified Lord (ibid. 130.14), for they never finish 
with the lesson of his humility (‘through him we go to him’; s. 123.3.3). 
Augustine even dared to call himself a ‘little one’ (c. Faust. 12.48), a title 
that would have made Origen shudder. But to forestall the objection that 
such imagery infantilized everyone, Augustine mentions that Paul added a 
different image after speaking about milk and solid food. The crucified 
Christ is also the ‘foundation’ (1 Cor. 3:11)—an image that is perhaps ‘more 
suitable’ for no matter how much one adds to a building, the foundation is 
never taken away (Jo ev. tr. 98.6.1—2). In any case, advanced believers 
higher up are also called to help those down below who are climbing up. 
Augustine’s congregation was a sort of one-room schoolhouse where the 
least and most advanced believers received instruction simultaneously. The 
less mature listened to advanced truths in order to attain them and the more 
advanced return lower in order to help those in need (en. Ps. 38.6; Cameron 
2015: 41-43). 

It is doubtful that Origen would have composed a work like Augustine’s 
On Instructing Beginners in Faith, a brief instructional work written to 
coach a frustrated entry-level teacher (cat. rud. 1.1—2.4). It reviews 
hermeneutic keys that put the biblical story into simple order (3.5—4.8); and 
it encourages teachers to emulate the humility of the Incarnation by 
adapting lofty insights to the lowliest hearers (10.15). Successful Christian 
teaching, he counselled, aspires to embody Christ’s humility and simplicity 
in love, while sympathetic love instructs both teacher and hearer to ‘dwell 
within one another’ (12.17). The work concludes with adapted models from 
Augustine’s own practice, thumbnail sketches of the entire biblical story for 
easy presentation and assimilation (16.24—27.55). 


Christian Love 


Christian love is strikingly central for both men. Augustine (civ. Dei 15.22) 
seems inspired by Origen’s vision of love ordered within the believer, based 
on Song of Songs 2:4 (LXX), ‘Set in order your charity in me’ (ComCt 3 
[Lawson 1957:187-195]; HomCt 2.8 [Lawson 1957: 294—297]). But in 
general they approach love from different angles. Out of desire for spiritual 
perfection, Origen stressed the purity and passion of spiritual love, carefully 
warning of the need to protect the immature from harm by understanding 
spiritually the erotic desire on display in the Song of Songs (ComCt 
Prologue [Lawson 1957: 22]). Origen sees love at the zenith of the spiritual 
life, mystically likening it to bedazzled passion on the verge of 
consummation. “The soul is moved by heavenly love and longing,’ he 
wrote, ‘when having clearly beheld the beauty and fairness of the Word of 
God, it falls deeply in love with his loveliness and receives from the Word 
Himself a certain dart and wound of love’ (citing Song 2:5 [LXX]; ComCt 
Prologue [Lawson 1957: 29]; cf. ComCt 3 [Lawson 1957: 198-200]). Such 
images should be shared only among the mature. Augustine, perhaps partly 
because of his own sketchy sexual past, but also out of concern for ‘little 
ones’, conspicuously avoided the eroticism of the Song, breaking not only 
from Origen, for whom the Incarnation was a kiss from the Word of God 
(ComCt 1 [Lawson 1957: 59-60]; Song 1:2), but also from his teacher 
Ambrose (McGinn 1991: 121-122; 215; 260). Augustine’s motherly view 
allowed him a somewhat broader view of love, as he looks at the gurgling 
spring of desire that first motivates the quest for relationship. Nothing, he 
wrote, moves a person to love so much as learning that one is loved (cat. 
rud. 4.7). The Son of God’s chief reason for coming to Earth was to reveal 
the ever-wooing divine love that would stir our love in return. For without 
love, access to spiritual reality is completely blocked: ‘No one enters into 
(intratur) truth except through love’ (c. Faust. 32.18). Augustine thus 
attends to love’s many dimensions: it drives the biblical story of salvation 
from beginning to end; it envelops the ladder of spiritual ascent from 
bottom to top; and it lifts heavenward the hearts of every person from small 
to great. Interpreters need to look for this alone in Scripture, for 
everywhere, directly or indirectly, it proclaims love (en. Ps. 140.1—2). 


On the other hand, little in Augustine (though see conf. 9.1.1) compares 
to Origen's exquisite expressions of devotion to the person of Jesus, which 
anticipate the sermons of Bernard of Clairvaux, the prayers of Francis of 
Assisi, the hymns of Count Zinzendorf, and Catholic devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. Of course, ‘Jesus’ for Origen refers to the human being as the 
spiritually adept see him, completely assimilated to the Logos (ComCt 1.7; 
Crouzel 1989: 53; McGinn 1991: 123-125). Paradoxically, Augustine's 
relatively stronger emphasis on Christ's historical flesh does not lead him to 
mimic Origen’s tender passion; though Augustine's devotion is real, it is 
more muted, less focused on ecstatic love for the Saviour than on awe at his 
humility. 


Perspectives on the Church 


The contrasting perspectives of Origen and Augustine on simple Christians 
discussed above anticipate the different emphases while speaking of the 
Church. Origen speaks of the Church as at once virginally holy but also 
whorishly corrupt (omEz 6-10). Origen's vision perhaps has more in 
common with Augustine's Donatist contemporary, Tyconius, and behind 
him, the venerable martyr-bishop, Cyprian of Carthage (d. 258), a 
contemporary of Origen. Tyconius—who may have prompted Augustine to 
write De doctrina christiana after the bishop read the Donatist's Book of 
Rules (Liber regularum; c. 380), the first work of biblical hermeneutics in 
the West—was both a rigorist and a realist who portrayed the Church as a 
bipartite body conjoining the body of the Lord and the body of the Devil. 
But that put Tyconius at odds with the perfectionism of his Donatist 
community, whose ecclesiology took inspiration from the bygone age of 
martyrs, and particularly from its hero, Cyprian, killed during the same 
Decian persecution that tortured Origen. Donatists cited Cyprian's rigorist 
concern for purity as the ideal of the true Church. But against them, 
Augustine deftly reclaimed Cyprian for Catholics by citing the martyr- 
bishop's humble concern, not shared by the Donatists, to preserve the 
Church's unity even if it marred the Church's purity (bapt. 2.3—5.6). 
Augustine's argument not only drove a wedge between Cyprian and 
Donatism: it also perhaps flagged a fault line between himself and Origen 
on the Church. For Augustine, the Church was a corpus permixtum, a 


‘mixed body’ of sinners and saints, a community of healing where love 
turns sinners into saints (en. Ps. 8.1). The idea differs from Donatism, 
Tyconius, Cyprian, and Origen alike. Although the Church groans over its 
many worldly, polluted, and wayward members, Augustine thought, it 
nevertheless tolerates them so as not to pull up any wheat with the weeds, 
and not to foreclose on future conversions. This outlook was destined to 
help the Church endure its stormy voyage through human history, but it also 
entailed a quite un-Origenian acceptance of what Robert Markus called 
Augustine’s ‘defence of Christian mediocrity’ (Markus 1990: 45-62). 


DIVERGENCE AND OPPOSITION: COMPLICATIONS ON 
FREE CHOICE 


The Achievement and Peculiarity of the 
Confessions 


Mediocrity, however, was hardly Augustine’s intention, and it was certainly 
not his practice. In the mid-390s, a number of factors provoked Augustine 
as he became bishop of Hippo: ongoing conflicts against combative 
Manicheans and obstreperous Donatists; challenges of teaching faith to 
throngs of ordinary people under his charge; an inner quest to make sense 
of his long, twisting journey from Manichean hearer to Catholic bishop; and 
the impact of deeper perspectives on the humble human Christ and the utter 
gratuity of grace (more on this in the following section). A profound 
Origenian conviction about vital spiritual wisdom coming from Scripture 
continued to flourish (conf. 11.2.3—4), alongside the Plotinian—philosophical 
admonishment to enter into ‘the innermost places of my being’ (conf. 
7.10.16). All these filtered through Augustine’s rhetorical training and skill, 
his introspective tendency transmuted through the daily communal reading 
of the Psalms, and his growing esteem for the sacramental power of biblical 
memory and narrative. Together they helped Augustine to produce the then 
unprecedented, and still startling, work of fervent Christian spirituality, the 
Confessions. 


This work concentrated Augustine’s prodigious analytical powers upon 
the dynamics of faith and grace within a human person—Augustine himself 
—to create a grand narrative of desolation, searching, and conversion. The 
Confessions, a novum in ancient literature, has since been copied, but never 
paralleled. Its ever-surprising and sometimes blush-inducing immediacy, 
however, is deceptive, for it is not a mere tell-all, but rather a carefully 
constructed narration of personal experience transposed into spiritual- 
theological art. Not an autobiography in any usual sense, this book, Peter 
Brown writes, is ‘quite succinctly, the story of Augustine’s ‘heart’, or of his 
‘feelings’—his affectus’ (Brown 2000: 162-163). Augustine says that he 
wrote it in order to excite love for God within himself and in his readers 
(conf. 11.1.1; retr. 2.6.1). His strategy was to invite readers into the text by 
allowing them to eavesdrop on his conversation with God in which he 
assembles a mosaic self-portrait using tiles taken from Scripture, especially 
the Psalms. Whatever other reasons for writing the Confessions (apologetic, 
protreptic, mystical), he also wished to offer himself as a living laboratory 
of God’s grace within the human person. The stunning result is still a 
modern must-read, often even in secular circles. But while Augustine’s 
story overlaps with some Christian perspectives of Origen, its profoundly 
individual orientation also differs from him. The picture of Augustine alone 
in God’s presence, hovering over his heart, coursing through his memory, 
inspecting the minutest workings of his will, and God’s, represents a certain 
narrowing. It contrasts with Origen in whose work this approach was 
‘significantly absent’ (Brown 2000: 162 n. 6). In common with early 
Christian (and Platonic) tradition, Origen saw personal conversion as an 
episode in a cosmic drama wherein individuals play real but minuscule 
parts. Augustine’s personal drama (even when projected as that of 
Everyman) magnified the individual subject and especially the human will. 
This shift of focus ‘from cosmos to will’ signifies “the mighty displacement 
of an entire religious sensibility’ (Brown 2000:. 506). 


The Shift to Radical Grace 


But a different and equally potent shift occurred about the time of his 
elevation as bishop that signals a more decisive departure from the 
inheritance of Origen. The key work is Augustine’s Answer to Simplicianus, 


written in response to an old mentor who had asked for clarifications about 
the thought of the Apostle Paul. This work studies two problem passages of 
the letter to the Romans: Part 1 deals with Rom. 7:7—25 on sin, grace, and 
the will; Part 2 treats Rom. 9:10-29 on the grace of election. The shift in 
question appears in the interaction between these two parts. In Part 1 
Augustine reads Paul as affirming that the natural person does not and 
indeed cannot obey God’s law. Since the law is spiritual, it can be fulfilled 
only by spiritual persons. However, ‘such people do not exist except by 
grace’—which Augustine defines as the forgiveness of sins and the infusion 
of charity in the heart (Simpl. 1.7). The law reveals sin as the source of 
mortality deriving from ‘original sin’ (the first appearance of this phrase in 
Augustine’s works), and of guilt deriving from conscious transgression. In 
this situation, one who delights in the law has the will to obey but cannot 
perform the work of obedience (Rom. 7:21—23). Paul's purpose was to 
exonerate the law as intrinsically ‘holy, just, and good’ (Rom. 7:12), but 
hijacked by the alien power ‘sin’. Augustine, however, keyed on the 
implication that the law reveals sin’s character as unlawful desire, or 
concupiscence. For the one caught in this desperate situation (“Who will 
rescue me from this body of death?’), only one remedy helps: ‘the grace of 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord’ (Rom. 7:24—25, Latin). Grace alone sets 
us free from our helpless condition in order to serve God ‘in newness of 
spirit and not oldness of letter’ (Rom. 7:6). Augustine here veers away from 
his earlier Origenian—Ambrosian hermeneutical understanding of 2 Cor. 3:6 
(‘the letter kills, the spirit gives life’). Though he never abandons Origen’s 
reading, from this point he preferred to read the text as an anthropological 
analytic that names distinct operations of law and grace within the soul 
(Simpl. 1.17; spir. et litt. 4.6; Bochet 1992). 

Nevertheless, Augustine’s reading of Romans 7 remains recognizably 
like Origen’s. The Alexandrian’s stress on freedom of will against the 
determinism of the Gnostics did not stop him from making strong 
statements about the priority of grace. He allowed providence and freedom 
to stand side-by-side (Orat. 6.1-5), and did not force grace and freedom 
into airtight logical boxes (Ramelli 2013: 290-291); importantly, he too 
insisted on grace before works. Henry Chadwick wrote, ‘It is a mistake to 
suppose that for Origen all ethical action is founded on the free and 
unassisted will’, for Origen believes along with Augustine that ‘just as our 
very existence is a gift of the creator, whose will brings us into being, so 


also the inheritance of God’s redemptive promises is of grace, not a reward 
in discharge of an obligation of merit’ (Chadwick 1985: 225-226). Before 
the Answer to Simplicianus, in fact, Augustine had written of grace in such 
Origenian terms: God generously constructed conditions to save those who 
were willing to receive it; grace worked to persuade people to choose and 
maintain faith (ex prop. Rm. 60). 


The Problem of Will and Grace 


But the Answer to Simplicianus broke with the Origenian paradigm by 
seeking to reconcile the logic of human free choice with God’s 
foreordaining will. The key interpretive move occurs at the beginning of 
Part 2, where Augustine reveals his hermeneutical lens for reading Paul’s 
references to Jacob and Esau and the Pharaoh of the Exodus. That lens is 
the structure of grace explained in Part 1 of the treatise, just concluded. 
Augustine wrote, ‘I seek the purpose (intentio) of the apostle through the 
whole Epistle, and to receive guidance from it. It is this: that no one should 
glory in works of merit, about which the Israelites dared to glory, because 
they served the Law that had been given to them’ (Simpl. 2.1.1). That is, for 
him Romans 9 on election is governed by Romans 7 on grace; the stories of 
Jacob and Esau and Pharaoh’s hardened heart in Romans 9 extend and 
illustrate the teaching of Romans 7. Augustine concludes that Israel’s story 
shows how gratuitous grace works: God’s foreordaining will-to-grace 
precedes the human will-to-faith, and thus faith is a pre-ordained gift that 
flows to those whom God has chosen, just as he chose Jacob. For 
Augustine, grace solved the riddles of God’s pre-natal choice of Jacob over 
Esau, and the sovereign hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, for it revealed a 
generic, universal pattern of salvation playing out in the souls of 
individuals. At the end of his life, Augustine maintained that this new 
understanding of grace was game-changing for him (retr. 2.1.1; praed. 
sanct. 4.8; persev. 20.52—53). 

By contrast, Origen had understood Paul in Romans 9-11 to confront the 
salvation-historical conundrum of the Chosen People rejecting the Messiah 
(Coccini 2013). Paul, he thought, there laid out God's mysterious plan to 
save Gentiles by means of, and not despite, Israel's unbelief, and showed 
that this was a temporary strategy until all Gentiles should come in, after 


which all Israel will be saved. God’s plan, Origen hears Paul say, finds a 
precedent in his choice of Jacob over Esau and hardening Pharaoh’s heart; 
this divine sovereignty is summarized in the text, ‘I will have mercy upon 
whom I will, and compassion on whom I will’ (Rom. 9:15, quoting Exod. 
33:19). 


Implications of Reading Radical Grace in Romans 


Caroline Bammel’s carefully worded comment about Augustine’s earlier 
writings on Romans applies to his perspective in Answer to Simplicianus: 


There are two possible reactions to the contrast between Augustine and Origen. One is to 
conclude that Augustine has understood the central point of Paul’s theology, whereas Origen has 
not. The other is to regard Augustine as having imposed his own theological preconceptions 
onto Paul without regard for the complexity of Paul’s thought or the historical context in which 
he was writing. If I say a little in support of the second viewpoint, this is not to deny that there is 
a certain validity in the first. (Bammel 1992: 352) 


The first view has merit: Augustine really does have insight into Paul on 
grace and law. However, when he turns his insight about grace into a 
template for understanding faith and election in Romans 9-11, he 
transforms God’s temporary strategy for Israel into a generic and universal 
blueprint for human salvation. 

Augustine’s reading undeniably engenders a profoundly religious spirit. 
Radical ‘operative’ grace deflates human pride, and foregrounds humility as 
a precondition of salvation. Because all are locked in sin, all stand in 
helpless need of liberating grace. Moreover, radical grace means that no one 
is beyond the reach of redemption. It also equally flattens all into equal 
insignificance before God, and so provides ‘an antidote to the inevitably 
elitist character of a Christian sensibility set apart from the Christian 
population at large’ (Babcock 1982: 1211). 

Nevertheless, this teaching on radical grace came at a high price, with 
dire implications that were controversial and clearly un-Origenian. It 
dramatically increased the perceived dominance of sin by branding all 
humanity as a ‘lump of sin’ and massa damnata; it necessitated a theory 
about sin’s transmission from generation to generation that eventually 
scapegoated human sexual activity as the carrier of spiritual disease; it 


struggled to explain plausibly how human nature created good by God, as 
Scripture says, nevertheless stands condemned upon conception; it 
prompted theorizing about the electing and predestinating divine decree that 
plucked a special few from condemnation while leaving the rest, including 
babies, to eternal destruction; it imported opaqueness into the Christian 
understanding of divine justice, upending the vision of a rationally 
coherent, Logos-centred universe that, while mysterious, was partly 
knowable; and it smuggled rationalism into matters of mystery by 
maintaining that reason remains operative despite the election decree’s 
inscrutability. Beyond this, 1t condemned questions about this by purloining 
Paul’s words from his discussion about the mystery of God’s design for 
Israel, ‘Who are you, O man, to answer back to God?’ (Rom. 9:20). 

Above all, Augustine reasoned, grace as the actual pre-condition for 
receiving faith itself implied a different status for human free choice. 
Though it was still a constituent part of the human person, free choice of the 
will, not unlike the law, had become a hijacked, and dysfunctional human 
capacity, a remnant of the lost era when Adam and Eve briefly were able to 
choose freely, before ‘original sin’ (more accurately, ‘originating sin’) fated 
them to propagate humanity as a ‘mass of sin’. Augustine claimed that in 
matters of spirit, free choice of will was a mirage that was effective actually 
only for persons to choose to sin. Like pirates on a stolen ship, the actions 
of renegade humanity infected by sin, even kind and loving ones, only 
furthers their piracy; every so-called free act only worsened a person’s 
plight before God. This view diverged radically from Origen who, while 
fighting deterministic Gnostic ideas about fated ‘natures’, considered free 
choice of the will to be God’s crowning gift to human creatures, proof that 
God made humanity in his own image, and the conditio sine qua non for 
God’s just judgement of the world. Origen would have frowned on 
Augustine’s move, and suspected him of bringing in fatalism through the 
Church’s back door disguised as Pauline theology. 

Origen and Augustine both faced mysterious questions they could not 
answer from Scripture alone; but they made different choices about where 
to place the weight of that mystery, that is, where they would allow 
theological speculation to make a coherent reading out of the biblical 
revelation of God’s plan for humanity. Origen chose to place that weight 
upon the mysterious nexus of co-operation between divine grace and human 
free will. He declared the priority of grace, while maintaining space for 


active human devotion and accountability, as well as the integrity of divine 
justice. By contrast, Augustine’s radical idea of grace, free choice, election, 
and causative foreknowledge placed the weight of mystery upon the 
doctrine of God and his foreordaining will, which became essentially 
unknowable. Whatever his intention, Augustine’s teaching made the greater 
impact on Christian thinking in the centuries that followed, at least in the 
West (Clark 1992: 244; Bostock 2003: 327). 


Later Developments 


In the late 390s, after the Origenist crisis erupted, Augustine withdrew into 
a period of by-standing silence about Origen. In the 410s when the Pelagian 
controversy arose over issues of grace, free will, original sin, infant 
baptism, and other matters, Origen’s name was tainted when it became 
linked to Pelagian views on free choice of the will, even though the context 
and rationale of their teachings was vastly different (Ramelli 2013: 290). 
About 414, Augustine reacted to a report from a certain Orosius about 
troubling statements ascribed to Origen by certain ‘Origenists’ in Spain 
(O’Connell 1984; Teske 1995). Around 415, Jerome bombastically accused 
Origen of being the ‘father’ of Pelagianism. This produced in Augustine 
defensiveness and some suspect a certain disingenuousness about Origen; 
he seems uncritically to accept Jerome’s claim (gest. Pel. 1.3.9), and some 
are suspicious that he hoped to distract from his ties to Origen (Keech 2012: 
58). Whatever the case may be, Roland Teske’s comment is suggestive: 
‘One can only wonder what Augustine’s reaction would have been, if he 
had the opportunity to come to know Origen’s works, especially the De 
principiis, directly and without the distortions of Origenism and the first 
Origenist controversy’ (Teske 1995: 93). 

Subsequent works of Augustine speak critically but also imprecisely 
about Origen. They openly oppose certain select teachings of Origen 
(character of the Fall, limited future punishment, spiritual resurrection body, 
possible salvation of Satan); but Augustine seems only partly to understand 
Origen’s language and teachings, and not to take their full logic into 
account. Whether this is due to prevarication or ignorance remains debated, 
but these discussions are characterized by a certain misperception of 
Origen’s teaching. A number of these ideas relate to Creation and 


eschatology. Without mentioning Origen, a late sermon (c. 417) attacks the 
putatively Origenian idea of souls who sinned in heaven and fell into 
bodies, reasoning from Paul’s statement about the set destinies of Jacob and 
Esau before birth, ‘before they had done anything good or bad’ (s. 65.6, 
quoting Rom. 9:11; Burns 2002: 309-311). Origen’s speculative idea had 
suggested a fall of rational beings from heaven both to account for 
humanity’s fallen predicament and also to protect teaching about God’s 
good Creation. It did lack explicit biblical support—but so did every other 
theory about the origin of the soul (about which Augustine remained 
intransigently non-committal). Meanwhile, Augustine’s decision to reject 
Origen’s idea and to historicize the Fall in Adam’s sin solved some 
problems while creating others. ‘Augustine in attacking Pelagianism 
retained Origen’s view of the human condition in this life as a fallen one 
but, because of his rejection of the theory of pre-existence, placed the whole 
burden of responsibility for this condition on Adam’s sin and 
condemnation’ (Bammel 1989: 62). This necessitated speculation in another 
direction, with some disturbing results, as we have seen. 

In the realm of eschatology, Augustine satirized ‘“tender-hearted’ 
Christian thinkers who could not accept that punishment from God might be 
eternal; among them Origen was ‘the most tender-hearted’ (civ. Dei 21.17). 
But ‘the church has rightly condemned’ his teaching, Augustine wrote, 
because it brings only insecurity; the possibility of perpetual falls from 
grace allows only for merciless and unending shifts from real misery to 
uncertain beatitude, so that no true happiness can take hold (ibid.). 
Augustine, defending biblical language about ‘eternal’ punishment, 
disputed Origen’s view that those to be punished for sin, perhaps even the 
Devil and his angels, might be purified and liberated after a very long time 
and finally join the angels in praising God (gest. Pel. 1.3.10). But as Ilaria 
Ramelli and others have pointed out, Augustine seems to be unaware of 
Greek’s semantic distinction between aionios (‘otherworldly’, ‘remote in 
time’, long-lasting’) and aidios (‘eternal’), both of which were translated 
into Latin as aeternus (Ramelli 2013: 284-86). For Origen, to call fiery 
punishment ‘eternal’ was not to declare it timeless or unending, but to say 
that it belonged to ‘that distant age’ where fire’s purifying properties, 
though pain-inducing, served the work of salvation. Moreover, the charge of 
‘unending’ revolving ages shows that Augustine did not, or would not, 
understand Origen’s suggestion about the apokatastasis, which by 


definition posited an end to the cycles of repentance and punishment. 
Origen's speculative purpose in suggesting the apokatastasis was to 
reconcile Paul’s statements about God ultimately becoming ‘all in all’ (1 
Cor. 15:28) with the necessity to protect human free choice against Gnostic 
fatalism. Augustine’s diminution of free choice will not have prepared him 
to sympathize with this argument. 

Comparing the contours of Origen’s and Augustine’s pictures of how 
divine love and justice play out in the present and future ages brings an 
ironic contrast to light. For the present, Origen is the more unbending and 
Augustine the more lenient. Origen drew a sharp and sometimes harsh 
distinction in the present age between advanced and simple believers, and 
between faithful and unfaithful elements in the Church. Augustine refused 
to make any final separations in the present age, when the Church 
strategically defers the judgement of sinners in order to allow divine love 
and mercy time to recover helpless sinners. The uncertainty in the ‘mixed 
church’ is ultimately tolerable because of the need to practise love while 
trusting that ‘the Lord knows those who belong to him’ (2 Tim. 2:19). But 
their visions of the eschatological reality ironically reverse positions on 
love and justice. Origen’s paradigm is pedagogic, wherein infinitely patient 
divine love makes punishments ultimately work toward creation’s complete 
rehabilitation and restoration, even if that takes many ages. Goaded by 
suffering as an instrument of grace and mercy, resistors at length return to 
God after being persuaded to choose love freely so that God may be ‘all in 
all’. By contrast, Augustine’s paradigm is forensic, and justice is honoured 
in the punishment of sinners, an essential feature of God’s eternal glory. The 
overarching reality of justly deserved condemnation and execution of penal 
judgement applies to the great bulk of humanity, the ‘mass of perdition’ 
from which the targeted mercy of divine love plucks a few chosen 
exceptions from the fire. 

However, a paradox appears in the hundreds of Augustine’s sermons that 
survive to our day. In the sermons we possess from the mid-390s until well 
into the anti-Pelagian period, Augustine constantly preaches grace but never 
adverts to the full picture of constricted human free choice and targeted 
divine election portrayed in the Answer to Simplicianus (Hombert 1998: 
224-226; Dupont 2014: 160-162 n. 1; Burns 2002: 307-309). Augustine 
the pastor continually taught, urged, exhorted, cajoled, reasoned, and pled 
with his people to imitate divine justice, to embrace Christ’s humility, to 


practise upright lives, and to engage in love for neighbour with almsgiving, 
forgiveness, and other works of justice and charity. In short, in the pastoral 
setting, Augustine continually prompted and stirred the human will to 
choose virtue as if it was indeed ‘free’ (Bonner 2007: 78). Augustine seems 
to work simultaneously in two registers: in the theological register, treatises 
for advancing discussions about the sovereign will of God diminish human 
free choice to the point of vanishing; in the pastoral register, sermons for 
the common run of believers urge people toward devoted and disciplined 
ethical striving. In the pastoral register of sermonic exegesis and 
exhortation, where biblical texts were lovingly savoured and often 
figuratively expanded, the mystery of cooperation between grace and free 
choice was both unexplained and presupposed. In them the influence of 
Origen flowed on unabated. 
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CHAPTER 26 


THOMAS P. SCHECK 


ERASMUS of Rotterdam (1466—1536) is an outstanding witness to passionate 
interest in Origen in the West (see Scheck 2008, 2016). Though Erasmus 
was the most productive patristic scholar of the sixteenth century, neither 
Halkin (1993), his best modern biographer, nor many others pay much 
attention to his patristic works. Yet Erasmus edited impressive critical 
editions of the complete writings of Jerome (1516), Cyprian (1520), 
Arnobius (1522), Hilary (1523), John Chrysostom (1525/30), Irenaeus 
(1526), Athanasius (1527), Ambrose (1527), Augustine (1529), Gregory 
Nazianzus (1531), Basil (1532), and Origen (1536). The editions of the 
Greek Fathers contained new Latin translations of previously untranslated 
texts. Erasmus did not bear the entirety of the workload himself, of course, 
but his personal contribution was immense, and he was the recognized 
leader of the entire enterprise, as Oecolampadius, Beatus Rhenanus and the 
Amerbach brothers, for instance, admitted. Den Boeft (1997) introduces 
each of Erasmus’s editions briefly (Backus 1997). O’Malley has observed 
of Erasmus's expertise in the Fathers: ‘His knowledge of them staggers us 
even today, and his editions of their works represent a watershed in the 
history of patristic studies’ (Introduction to Erasmus’s Enchiridion, CWE 
66: xxvii). The great Henri de Lubac was deeply impressed by Erasmus’s 
patristic scholarship, dismissing the opinions of certain modern Catholic 
disparagers of Erasmus, such as Renaudet and Lortz, and saying that a 
person ‘would have to be blind not to see that nothing was less affected, 
nothing more sincere than Erasmus’s enthusiasm for the Fathers. He loves 
to love them; he literally lives with them’ (1964: vol. 4, 463). De Lubac’s 
perspective was assimilated by L. Bouyer (1959) and Chaintraine (1971, 
1978). 


The current chapter will focus on describing Origen’s influence upon 
Erasmus. In spite of the aggravating persistence of the idea that Origen’s 
writings were little known and seldom cited in the West until Pico della 
Mirandola (1463-93) appeared as a champion of his work in the late 
fifteenth century (cf. Schär 1979: 126-43), de Lubac (1998, 2007, 2009) 
has shown clearly that the entire Western tradition bears witness to an 
extraordinary interest in Origen’s works. Erasmus is one witness among 
others to that inheritance. In order to clarify the manner in which we might 
expect to observe Origen’s influence, I will begin by listing Origen’s 
surviving works by their length. Many of these calculations were made by 
C.P. Hammond (1977: 428—29). Erasmus knew and used most but not all of 
Origen’s major works, the main exceptions being the Commentary on John, 
On Prayer, and Exhortation to Martyrdom. (The surviving text of Origen’s 
works can be seen in Table 26.1). 


Table 26.1 Extent of Surviving Text of Origen’s Works 


Title of Work (with Latin translator) Number of columns in Migne 
(PG 11-17) 

* Against Celsus (Christopher Persona, 1481) 493 
Commentary on Romans (Rufinus) 455 

*Commentary on John 405 

*Commentary on Matthew 382 

(on Matt. 16.13—22.33) 

On First Principles I-IV (Rufinus) 296 

Homilies on Numbers (Rufinus) 220 

Commentary Series on Matthew [traditionally called homilies] 199 
(on Matt. 22.24— 27.66) 

Homilies on Leviticus (Rufinus) 169 

Commentary on the Song of Songs (Rufinus) 136 

Homilies on Joshua (Rufinus) 123 

Homilies on Genesis (Rufinus) 117 

*Homilies on Jeremiah (Jerome) 107 

Homilies on Exodus (Rufinus) 100 

Homilies on Luke (Jerome) 99 

Homilies on Ezekiel (Jerome) 96 

Homilies on Psalms 36-38 (Rufinus) 90 

*On Prayer 73 

Pamphilus’s Apology for Origen (Rufinus) 72 

Homilies on Judges (Rufinus) 40 

*On Martyrdom 36 

Homilies on Isaiah (Jerome) 35 

Homilies on the Song of Songs (Jerome) 21 

Homily on 1 Samuel (Rufinus) 17 

Total 3781 

Spurious Works attributed to Origen: 

Anonymous Commentary on Job 149 

*Dialogue of Adamantius on the Orthodox Faith (Rufinus) 85 
*Indicates that the work survives in its entirety in Greek as well 


According to these estimates, which admittedly are approximate and not 
comprehensive, Rufinus of Aquileia (d. 411) was responsible for translating 
approximately 50 per cent of the authentic surviving works of Origen 
(1,835 columns). St. Jerome (d. 419) translated less than 10 per cent of the 
extant corpus (358 columns). Erasmus was intimately familiar with both of 
Origen’s ancient Latin translators and their quarrels over ‘Origenism’ 
(Brady and Olin 1992; Scheck 2016). 


INFLUENCE OF ORIGEN’S HOMILIES ON ERASMUS 


About one third (33%) of Origen’s surviving corpus comprises homilies 
(1,234 columns). Apparently Erasmus’s first encounter with Origen’s 
sermons occurred during a retreat in Belgium in 1501 when he made the 
acquaintance with a Franciscan monk named Jean Vitrier. Erasmus 
composed a brief biography of this saintly priest in Ep 1211 (CWE 8: Ep 
1211; Olin 1987; Godin 1982a b). It was Vitrier who had spoken to 
Erasmus of Origen in these terms: ‘There can be no doubt that the Holy 
Spirit dwelt in a heart that produced so many books with such learning and 
such fire’ (CWE 8, Ep 1211). At this time Erasmus read in manuscript 
Origen’s Latin homilies as well as his Commentary on Romans. One 
immediate fruit of this encounter was the composition of the Enchiridion, 
Erasmus’s first great essay in devotional literature (CWE 66). This work is 
infused with thoughts and allegories that trace to Origen (Godin 1982a). 

I have discussed Erasmus’s reception of Origen on three previous 
occasions (Scheck 2008, 2010, 2016). In his book on preaching, 
Ecclesiastes (1535), Erasmus rated Origen very highly as a homilist. 


Origen used to earn first place, for he roused the minds of all the Greeks, as even Athanasius 
admits, and did not simply rouse them but taught them as well. His writings too are largely 
popular, but as he calls his sermons ‘homilies,’ that is, conversations, his stylistic level hardly 
ever rises; but he is entirely occupied with teaching, and he touches none of the emotions except 
those that the subject itself stirs, as the Atticists do. From reading him carefully, however, the 
preacher will acquire substantial ability in speaking. (CWE 68: 492). 


Reading Origen’s homilies will improve the preacher’s ability. Similarly, in 
his much earlier book on theological method, Erasmus said that Origen’s 
allegorical exegesis of the Old Testament grips the emotions of the 
Christian reader and inflames and edifies the Christian soul. In particular 
Erasmus admits to being deeply moved by Origen’s homily on Gen. 22: the 
story of Abraham’s offering of Isaac in obedience to God’s command (Ratio 
theologiae verae 1519: LB 5:81—82; Conroy 1974: 317; Sider 2019 = CWE 
41: 507-09). Likewise, the theme of the concluding section of the prefatory 
material of Erasmus’s edition of Origen (1536) is Origen’s outstanding 
abilities as a preacher of the Word of God (Scheck 2016: 180-85). Adapting 
a line from Horace, Erasmus writes: “To Origen the Spirit gave genius, to 
Origen He gave / the ability to speak with a well-turned phrase, desirous of 
nothing but Christ (Scheck 2016: 180). Erasmus praises Origen’s 


Christocentrism; also the absence of contrived effects, of artificial rhetoric, 
and of formalism. He commends Origen’s evident concern for the idea 
alone and his clarity of diction—a clarity that applies even in obscure 
matters! Erasmus considers meritorious the absence of numbers and sub- 
clauses in Origen’s sermons, which distinguishes him from the Scholastics. 
He also contrasts Origen’s simplicity with the grandiloquence and 
affectation of many of the Latin Fathers. He admires the natural way in 
which scriptural quotations are introduced, sometimes by simple allusion, 
and contrasts this with the style of some of the Scholastics who cite 
Aristotle every third sentence but seldom cite Scripture, or when they do, 
they do not do so very successfully. Erasmus also praises the liveliness and 
vigour of Origen’s diction and the intimacy, moderation, and gentleness of 
his homilies. He observes that Origen’s homilies were more like intimate 
conversations with the people than the thunderbolts of a censorious 
preacher. 

Erasmus’s description of Origen’s homilies recalls his depiction of Jean 
Vitrier in his Epistle 1211 to Jonas (CWE 8; Godin 1982b: 667-674). There 
are also noteworthy parallels to his portrayal of John Chrysostom’s 
preaching, to St. Augustine’s sermons, as well as to Thomas More’s 
memory and eloquence (CWE 12: Ep 1800; CWE 7: Ep 999; CWE 15: Ep 
2157). This shows that in Origen, Erasmus observes the same combination 
of literary erudition and sanctity of life that he also found in other Fathers 
of the Church, as well as in some of the great men and women of his own 
generation. 

In his formal description of patristic exegesis, Ratio Theologiae Verae 
(Method of True Theology, 1519), Erasmus displays a profound grasp of 
Origen’s hermeneutical principles (Conroy 1974; LB 5; Sider 2019 = CWE 
41). Referring to Erasmus’s summary, Bouyer writes: ‘Erasmus reveals so 
profoundly penetrating a knowledge of the Fathers that it anticipates the 
best of the most modern works, such as those of Pére de Lubac on Origen’ 
(1969: 503-504). Erasmus recognizes that Origen assumes the 
literal/historical truth of most biblical passages and explains the historical 
meaning ‘very clearly and briefly’ (Scheck 2016: 184-85). But Origen 
always points the hearer to the more hidden allegory. Lastly he treats moral 
topics. Erasmus points out that Origen’s movement toward the deeper 
allegorical meaning is not arbitrary, however, but inspired by the exegetical 
method of the Apostle Paul (cf. Gal. 4:21-31; 1 Cor. 10:1-11) Erasmus 


contrasts Origen’s method specifically with that found in the Talmud of the 
Hebrews and the Cabala (Scheck 2016: 185). Generally speaking, Erasmus 
understands Origen’s allegorical exegesis along the lines of de Lubac 
(2007), as that which does not necessarily negate the literal sense. In other 
places, however, Erasmus criticizes Origen’s immoderate use of allegory 
which sometimes does undermine the historical sense (Scheck 2016: 23). 


ERASMUS’S USE OF ORIGEN’S COMMENTARIES 


About 42 per cent of Origen’s surviving works are commentaries on 
Scripture (1,577 columns). The one that many describe as Origen’s 
masterpiece, his Commentary on John, does not seem to have been known 
by Erasmus. It did not influence his Paraphrase or Annotations on John, and 
it was not included in his Edition of Origen or in the editions of Origen’s 
writings prior to Erasmus. It was first edited by Daniel Huet in 1688. Two 
Latin translations of it were made in the sixteenth century, one by 
Ambrosius Ferrarius of Milan in 1551 and the other by Joachim Perionius 
(ANF 10.294). On the other hand, Erasmus was the first to publish a Latin 
translation of a substantial fragment from Origen’s Commentary on 
Matthew (PG 13:835—1600). Erasmus’s translation only covers the material 
found in PG 13:835-1015 (books 10-12) and is found in LB 8:439-484, 
which corresponds to ANF 10.414-59. The fragment comprised a new 
translation of some of the same text that had circulated widely in a Latin 
version rendered by an anonymous sixth-century translator, who Erasmus 
mistakenly believed was Rufinus. Erasmus extended the commentary 
available in Latin backward from Matt. 16.13 to Matt. 13.36 (Sider 1998: 
241). Although Erasmus criticized what he regarded as falsifications and 
corruptions of the translator, Erasmus never doubted the authenticity of the 
fragment (CWE 13: Ep 1844). 

At the end of the Enchiridion, Erasmus mentions Origen’s Commentary 
on Romans in the context of speaking about St Paul’s special importance in 
Christian spirituality. Erasmus speaks of a commentary on Romans he 
himself has in preparation, which he says is based upon a thorough study of 
Origen, Ambrose [= Ambrosiaster], Augustine, and others. Erasmus’s goal 
is ‘to adorn the Lord’s temple with rare treasures ... so that by means of 
these treasures fine intellects could be kindled into a love for Holy 


Scripture’ (CWE 66: 127). This Pauline commentary was apparently left 
unfinished. However, Erasmus did publish a Paraphrase on Romans as well 
as Annotations on Romans in 1516-17 (CWE 42, 56). Godin noticed that 
Origen’s exegesis is ‘omnipresent’ (1978: 17; Payne 1971; Scheck 2008). In 
the Annotations on Romans found in the last edition of Erasmus’s New 
Testament (1535), there are 139 explicit citations from Origen’s 
Commentary on Romans, compared with 124 from Chrysostom, 113 from 
Theophylact, 106 from Ambrose [Ambrosiaster], 67 from Augustine, 48 
from Jerome, and 14 from Valla (Godin 1978: 17; Payne 1971: 8-9). It 
seems noteworthy to add that there are at least 20 engagements with 
Thomas Aquinas’s lectures on Romans. It is clear that Erasmus did not 
neglect the Scholastics when doing his own theological exegesis (Payne 
1971: 8; Scheck 2013a:15—49). 

In a letter written to John Colet in 1504, Erasmus had reported, ‘I have 
gone through a good part of Origen’s works; under his guidance I think I 
have achieved worthwhile results, for he reveals some of the well-springs, 
as it were, and demonstrates some of the basic principles, of the science of 
theology’ (CWE 2, Ep 181; Godin 1978: 17). Godin clarifies that for 
Erasmus, Origen reveals the wellsprings (fontes) and basic principles 
(rationes) of the science of theology by being a witness to the original text 
of Scripture (since he always explains Scripture by Scripture); also by his 
ability to untangle difficulties in the Pauline text; and by the fact that 
Origen’s exegesis was literally the source of much of the Eastern and 
Western exegetical tradition (Godin 1978: 22-23). In his Ratio Verae 
Theologiae, Erasmus praised Origen as incomparably the greatest among 
the Church’s ancient commentators: 


Among them the most outstanding is Origen’s. So high has this morning star risen that no one 
after him dares to put his hand to this task! ... the work of the ancients should relieve us of part 
of the labor; we are aided by their commentaries so long as we only select the best among them, 
such as Origen, who is the foremost, so that no one else can be compared to him. Then after him 
there is Basil, Nazianzen, Athanasius, Cyril, Chrysostom, Jerome, Ambrose, Hilary and 
Augustine. (Conroy 1974: 342—43; Sider 2019 = CWE 41:695-96) 


Erasmus thinks Origen’s exegetical achievement is incomparable and has 
virtually rendered superfluous the need for subsequent writers to comment 
on Paul’s text. It is not that Origen has done our work of studying Scripture 
for us, but we should allow his effort to assist ours. 


Immediately after Erasmus’s annotated New Testament was published in 
1516, he exchanged letters with the Catholic theologian of Ingolstadt, John 
Eck, who later became Luther’s major opponent. Eck advised Erasmus to 
read Romans more under Augustine’s tutelage than that of the Greek 
Fathers (with whom Eck does not seem to have been very familiar). 
Erasmus responded that he had already read Augustine very carefully, but 
confessed that he learned more ‘Christian philosophy’ from a single page of 
Origen than from ten of Augustine (CWE 6: Ep 844). Erasmus was almost 
certainly referring Eck to Origen’s extensive Commentary on Romans, 
which far surpasses in breadth and detail anything Augustine has left behind 
as commentary on Romans. In a similar statement to Martin Luther who, 
like Eck, preferred Augustine’s anti-Pelagian theological works to the 
exegesis of the Greek Fathers, Erasmus confessed, ‘For my part, Augustine 
is aman to whom anyone may grant as high a status as he likes; but I would 
never attribute so much to him as to think he sees further in Paul’s epistles 
than the Greek interpreters’ (Trinkaus 2000 = Hyperaspistes II; CWE 77: 
535). 

Before we throw stones at Erasmus for preferring Origen over Augustine 
as a Pauline exegete, we should recall the following facts about Augustine’s 
exegesis of Paul. Much of it is embedded in polemical tracts directed 
against Pelagius, leading to some of his most extreme and controversial 
positions. Moreover, Augustine’s only surviving exposition of Romans does 
not go beyond the first seven verses of Chapter one. Finally, in his 
Predestination of the Saints 7 Augustine himself seems to have repudiated 
this early exegetical work on Romans as theologically defective, since he 
now admits that when he wrote it he was not aware of the gift-nature of 
faith. He would then project this defect onto his Catholic critics in Gaul, 
who objected to his views on predestination. In light of all this, Erasmus’s 
preference for the Greek interpreters of Paul seems justifiable from a 
broadly catholic and orthodox perspective. This obtains in spite of the fact 
that Erasmus’s ressourcement project initially created an uproar among 
scholastically trained theologians like Eck and Luther, who were indeed 
steeped in Augustine’s writings but lacked expertise in the Greek exegetical 
tradition. 

It is also interesting to observe that modern scholars who have discovered 
Origen notice that when he is compared with the other extant commentaries 
on Romans, his exegesis tends to surpass them in breadth and detail. Cohen, 


for instance, recently compared Origen’s exegesis of Romans 9-11 with 
that of other ancient commentators and concluded that most other extant 
patristic commentaries on Romans ‘pale in comparison with Origen’s—in 
the depth of their exposition of Chapters 9-11, in the level of their 
commitment to grapple with exegetical problems inherent in the text, and in 
the extent of their engagement by the issue of Israel’s salvation’ (Cohen 
2005: 263). In other words, perhaps Erasmus was right in saying that a page 
of Origen is worth ten of Augustine in the task of explicating Romans. 

In his Annotations on Romans, abundant examples can be found of 
Erasmus’s learning from Origen’s philological and theological insights 
(CWE 56). These especially pertain to passages where Origen shows his 
aptitude for recognizing distinctions that reflect not only an elegance of 
mind but deep knowledge of scriptural word usage. Origen’s gift in this 
regard, according to Sider, was a chief reason for Erasmus’s esteem for 
Origen’s Pauline exegesis (2002: 127). Erasmus’s Paraphrase on Romans 
was deeply influenced by Origen throughout the text of the entire epistle 
(Scheck 2008: 139-57; Payne 1971). Erasmus tends to follow Origen, 
especially where Origen interpreted St Paul in a way that was favourably 
received by subsequent orthodox exegetes, even if this meant dissent from 
St Augustine. This principle applies even to the interpretation of Romans 
5:12 where Erasmus dissented from Augustine’s exegesis of the verse 
(Beatrice 2013: 128-157). Though he was accused of ‘Pelagianism’ by 
some contemporary theologians, Erasmus’s response shows that he did not 
dispute the Church’s dogma of original sin, but the erroneous exegesis 
Augustine employed in order to ground this dogma on Romans 5:12 (CWE 
56: 148-49). For Erasmus, Job 14:4-5, 25:4 LXX and Ps 51:5 are more 
decisive texts than Romans 5:12 on which the Church can base this dogma. 
Unfortunately the Council of Trent’s decree on justification (1545) sided 
with Erasmus’s critics and unwisely chose to ground the Church’s dogma 
on Augustine’s exegesis of Romans 5:12. It would be anachronistic and 
gravely unjust, however, to condemn Erasmus on the basis of a conciliar 
decree that took place after his death, seeing that he always submitted his 
writings to the judgement of the Catholic Church (Hyperaspistes II = CWE 
77, 749). In any case modern Catholic exegesis has now fully vindicated 
Erasmus on this exegetical point without undermining the dogma itself. 

For Erasmus, one of Origen’s greatest achievements was in his supplying 
an abundance of material that was received with approval in later exegesis 


(CWE 13: Ep 1844). It is obvious to Erasmus that Origen was an important 
source from which Greek writers, such as Chrysostom, Theophylact, Basil, 
and Gregory of Nazianzus, and Latins such as pseudo-Jerome [= Pelagius], 
Ambrose, Hilary, and Jerome, drew their exegetical ideas. In his prefatory 
letter to his edition of St Ambrose’s writings, Erasmus writes: 


It must be confessed, but not in reproach, that the greater part of Ambrose’s writings were drawn 
from Greek commentaries, especially Origen, but in such a way that he excerpted what was 
sound while disguising what was incompatible with orthodox Catholic teaching, or 
controversial, without adducing errors or betraying authors. (CWE 13, Ep 1855) 


Erasmus’s insight here can be easily verified by comparing St Ambrose’s 
Commentary on Luke with Origen’s Homilies on Luke. In contrast with the 
irenic St Ambrose, who assimilated the best of Origen’s insights without 
publicly reproaching his faults, St Jerome, at times, according to Erasmus, 
‘made it his business to see that the world knew about Origen’s errors, but 
not about the sound points he made’ (Apology against Latomus, CWE 71: 
67). Erasmus thinks that St Ambrose’s irenic approach to Origen has been 
more helpful to the Church. A more direct acquaintance with Origen’s 
works will give us a better appreciation of the writings of the orthodox. In 
his prefatory letter to his Latin translation of Origen’s Commentary on 
Matthew, Erasmus writes: 


For my part I certainly prefer to spend my time restoring the ancient writers, from the reading of 
whom we at least derive the profit of arriving at a truer understanding of Chrysostom, Jerome, 
and others like them of more recent times, recognizing the various sources from which they 
drew. In the same way no one adequately understands the poets and those who seasoned their 
writings, as it were, with the sayings of poets without being steeped in the poetry of Homer. One 
can have a more certain and more lively understanding of the commentaries of Thomas 
[Aquinas] by reading the authors from whom he borrowed. Among the early interpreters of 
Scripture pride of place is given to the Greek writer Origen and the Latin writer Tertullian; it is 
not certain which was the more learned, but certainly Origen was by far the more celebrated. 
(CWE 13: Ep 1844) 


This widespread use of Origen’s exegesis would seem to presuppose 
Origen’s substantial orthodoxy as a Scriptural exegete. Erasmus makes this 
point explicit to Luther in response to a passage in De Servo Arbitrio where 
Luther attacked Origen’s explanation of the causes of the hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart (Rom. 9). Origen had blamed this on Pharaoh’s antecedent 
bad use of his free will, rather than on an unalterable divine predestination 
to destruction. Citing Jerome’s commentary on Isaiah 63:17 as evidence, 


Erasmus replies to Luther’s accusation: ‘The Church has approved of this 
gloss of Origen; Jerome, together with orthodox teachers, follows it.’ 
(Hyperaspistes Il; CWE 77: 449). In his Pauline commentaries as well, 
Jerome himself tells us that he has followed Origen’s tracks. For Erasmus, 
the consensual exegesis of the Church Fathers who drew on Origen 
deserves more respect than Luther accorded it. 


In various places scattered throughout his writings—though, significantly, 
he does not discuss this in the prefaces to his Edition of Origen, 1536— 
Erasmus offers some reflections on Origen’s orthodoxy and heresy. 
Erasmus never attempted to present Origen as totally orthodox, as Jacques 
Merlin had done in his 1512 edition of Origen’s Latin writings (Scheck 
2008: 165-68). Erasmus freely admitted that Origen taught some errors. For 
instance in his Exposition of Psalm 38 (Enarratio Psalmi 38), Erasmus 
writes: 


Some people destroy the divine harmony by using the wrong instruments, which are not 
appropriate to it, as when they corrupt the heavenly wisdom with human philosophy or when 
they mix heretical errors with true doctrine. Origen was a lyre player of this type, and so were 
Tertullian and Arius who ruined their whole song because a single string was badly out of tune. 
(CWE 65:31) 


Here Origen is reproached, alongside the schismatic Tertullian and the 
heretic Arius, for his corruption of the heavenly wisdom with human 
philosophy. Erasmus adds to this slightly later by saying: ‘At times Origen’s 
playing is devoid of harmony when he produces the sounds of allegory but 
scorns the literal meaning; but the playing of the Jews is the most dispiriting 
because they just harp on at the historical sense’ (CWE 65:32). Erasmus 
clearly accepts the Church’s teaching about Origen’s errors and does not 
attempt to cancel it out by his own patristic studies. 

In addition to his errors stemming from erroneous human philosophy, in 
Erasmus’s judgement Origen at times undermines the literal meaning of 
Scripture through unnecessary allegorizing. In the Ratio (1518) Erasmus 
writes: 


In fact, I must in general warn the reader, here, that in this matter Origen, Ambrose, Hilary and 
others who freely imitate Origen are frequently mistaken. Indeed, they sometimes remove the 
grammatical meaning in their zeal to teach an allegory, when it is not necessary. Therefore, 
whoever wishes to deal with Sacred Literature in a serious manner should observe moderation in 
all things. (LB 5:126; Conroy 1974: 309; Sider 2019 = CWE 41: 671) 


In his dedicatory letter to his edition of Hilary, Erasmus again faults Hilary 
for excessive allegorizing and says that ‘this failing is peculiar to Origen in 
nearly all his writings’ (CWE 9: Ep 1334). While acknowledging Origen’s 
great learning and sincere intentions, Erasmus nevertheless readily critiques 
his baneful influence on the point of gratuitous use of allegorical exegesis. 
In the Exposition of Psalm 38, Erasmus continues: 


Origen was one of the great teachers of the church and his writings were a source of inspiration 
to almost all the Greek Fathers; in addition, he was the son of a martyr and he himself sought to 
attain martyrdom. And yet are not many things to be found in this man’s writings which are 
more than heretical? The cause of his downfall was Platonic philosophy. (CWE 65:43) 


Such passages show that Erasmus respects the Church’s concern that 
Origen’s writings contain heretical errors stemming from his Platonic 
philosophy. In his Explanation of the Creed (1533) Erasmus clarifies the 
added words ‘of whose kingdom there will be no end’ with this remark: 


It has been added because of some who have foolishly uttered certain outlandish blasphemies 
about the Platonic cycles. It was from this source that Origen drew his erroneous teaching (if 
indeed he really believed what he reported rather than asserted in his writings) that after many 
thousands of years the demons would become angels and the angels would become demons; that 
those condemned to hell would sometime or other be freed from suffering and return purified to 
a state of happiness; that, finally, Christ would be crucified again, and in this way the kingdom 
that Christ prepared for himself by his death would sometime come to an end. This blasphemy is 
too senseless to be refuted. (CWE 70:316) 


The views described here are reported to be Origen’s by Jerome in Epistle 
124 and by Augustine in De haeresibus. There are only hints of them in 
Origen’s surviving texts and in Jerome’s rendering of Origen’s exegesis in 
his own commentaries, such as his Commentary on Daniel. Erasmus 
expressly wonders, however, whether Origen really intended to assert these 
opinions dogmatically. Slightly later in the same catechism, Erasmus 
mitigates his critique of Origen with the following reflection: 


Not all Greeks who asserted the belief that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father alone were 
heretics. Perhaps Origen was not a heretic either, simply because, in his zeal for investigating 
truth, he questioned whether the Son and the Holy Spirit have the same divine essence as the 
Father, or are created beings superior to all others. (CWE 70:332). 


Since Origen lived well before the Council of Nicaea, he should not be 
judged anachronistically by the dogmatic standards of that council. In a 
passage that is aimed at Martin Luther, who had repeatedly reviled Origen, 
Erasmus explains his attitude toward Origen’s errors, namely that when he 
did go astray he ought to be and in fact is pardoned for two reasons: ‘First, 
because he wrote to investigate such things, not to define them; and then 
because he wrote at an early period when it was legitimate to have doubts 
about many points which cannot now legitimately be considered 
ambiguous’ (Trinkaus 2000: Hyperaspistes II; CWE 77: 449). The same 
idea is found in his dedicatory epistle to his edition of Origen’s 
Commentary on Matthew (1527), where Erasmus stresses that we must 
understand the Fathers in light of the opinions and customs prevailing in 
their own century, rather than measuring them by modern standards (CWE 
13: Ep 1844; Bejczy 2001: 29-30). In a passage that appears to be a subtle 
criticism of Noel Beda’s attack upon Jacques Merlin, Erasmus writes: 


We judge Origen according to the morals, usages, and beliefs of our times. If you wish to see the 
absurdity of this, reverse the scene and pretend that Origen lived in the present age, and that 
people like Scotus, Ockham, Thomas, Capreolus, Egidius, Gregory and the rest of that crowd 
lived in Origen’s age; then recall from that age to this any one of them — let us say Thomas (who 
of this number falls less below the standard of the ancients, except that Augustine, whom he 
follows in most respects, was bold enough to disagree with all the ancient writers, both Greek 
and Latin). Who would allow him to make the dogmas of the church conform to the precepts of 
Aristotle and Averroes? (CWE 13: Ep 1844) 


Erasmus makes several subtle points here. By introducing Aristotle and 
Averroes on such a massive scale into the study of theology and to the 
practice of Scriptural interpretation, the scholastics have invented an 
innovative theological method that was not merely unknown to the Church 
Fathers, but would not have been tolerated by them in ancient times. Our 
recognition of this fact should not lead us to condemn medieval theological 
methods or theological doctrine entirely. But it does show the absurdity of 
judging all epochs by the same standards. Another incidental point made by 
Erasmus is that a weakness of Thomas Aquinas’s theology (whom Erasmus 
ranks in this text almost on a par with the ancients) is his mostly uncritical 
acceptance of nearly all of Augustine’s dogmatic statements and exegetical 


judgments, even those in which Augustine is bold enough to dissent from 
all others. Erasmus favoured a more catholic approach to dogma that allows 
the Church to breathe with both its lungs. 

Erasmus observes that the Church has grown like an organism through 
the centuries. It has now passed through its infancy, its adolescence, its 
maturity, and perhaps its old age as well. There is a very great variety of 
epochs and countries, yet in spite of this, some well-intentioned 
conservatives erroneously examine all ancient writings by the standards of 
the present age. For Erasmus, this demonstrates ingratitude towards the 
ancient theologians, who lived and wrote when the Church was young and 
undeveloped. These men of antiquity deserve our thanks, not criticism. 
According to Erasmus a hyper-critical attitude toward the ancients displays 
a spirit that is harmful to those who wield it. He continues: 


There are many things that it would be the height of impiety to call into question today, while in 
an earlier age inquiry into those same matters constituted religious fidelity. Origen supplied 
material for almost all the Greek writers, investigating every single point, affirming nothing that 
was not expressly stated in Scripture and often repeating his favorite word, ‘never’ [sic]. Yet he 
has had no other reward for such services than the greatest hatred, which would not be the case 
if we were willing to judge each person according to his own age. (CWE 13, Ep 1844) 


I believe that when Erasmus uses the Greek term unnote [mepote] here, in 
this context it means ‘lest perhaps’, not ‘never’, as the CWE translation has 
rendered it. The point is that Origen interpreted Scripture tentatively and 
humbly, not combatively and assertively. ‘Consider whether perhaps (vide 
ne forte)’ is a favourite phrase of Origen. In Epistle 1232 Erasmus 
compared Origen and Tertullian as follows: ‘For he [Origen] as a rule is all 
argument and inquiry, while Tertullian is absolute and combative.’ This 
criticism is directed against the ultra-conservative theologian of Louvain, 
Jacob Latomus, who found the Church Fathers’ writings dangerous material 
for the training of theologians because of the alleged dogmatic errors found 
there (Rummel 1989: 1:83). Erasmus agreed that many Fathers, in 
particular during the early period, had expressed ideas that would later be 
judged to be heterodox. But there is no reason to make a fuss about this, as 
Latomus had, Erasmus says, for we can admire authors without sharing all 
their ideas. Moreover, no author, ancient or modern, can escape the charge 
of heresy from an overzealous critic. 

In another important discussion of heresy that is based on a figurative 
interpretation of Psalm 33 (34), Erasmus makes the point that in the 


determination of who is a heretic, emotional attachment to a heresy is of far 
greater importance than intellectual error. Erasmus reports that later 
doctrinal standards would condemn as erroneous various views represented 
by the early theologians Irenaeus, Cyprian, Jerome, and even Augustine. 
Erasmus asks: Now if these men were saints, why did the Lord not ‘guard 
all their bones’? And if they were not saints, why does the Church honour 
them as such? He replies: 


A wounded or dislocated bone is one thing, but a broken bone quite another. A wounded bone 
can be healed, a bone out of joint can be put back in place, but a broken bone is scarcely 
curable. There are very few examples of a confirmed heretic’s return to the church. But those 
whose error is a merely intellectual one and whose emotions have not been seduced are easily 
brought back to the path. This was the case with Paul, and so when he received a warning he at 
once returned to the path. Consequently, if the church had admonished those devout men, they 
would immediately have rejected their erroneous beliefs. (CWE 64: 367— 68) 


It seems that Erasmus assessed the errors of the ancient Fathers as being 
primarily intellectual mistakes that were made in a period that was 
preliminary to subsequent doctrinal developments. Emotional attachment to 
heresy is absent as is malicious intent. 


ERASMUS’S EDITION OF ORIGEN (1536) 


Erasmus’s edition of Origen’s writings was the last publication to come 
from his hand (Scheck 2016). It was published posthumously in September 
1536 by the Froben Press two months after Erasmus’s death in Basel on the 
night of July 11/12, 1536. The Froben press produced it with the assistance 
of an old colleague of Erasmus, Beatus Rhenanus, who wrote the prefatory 
letter dedicating it, as Erasmus intended, to Hermann von Wied, Archbishop 
of Cologne (Allen 1906-58: 1.52-56). Beatus tells us how Erasmus worked 
on Origen after having edited Jerome, Cyprian, Augustine, and others, and 
comments that ‘sometimes the best are reserved till the end’. He also gives 
us in his preface a moving account of Erasmus’s failing health and death 
and a brief sketch of his life. 

For the text of Origen’s writings, Erasmus’s 1536 edition incorporates the 
Latin texts of his predecessors, above all the Aldine (Aldus Manutius) 
edition of Origen’s Homilies on the Heptateuch (Venice, 1503) and Jacques 
Merlin’s four-volume edition of Origen’s complete Latin works (Paris, 
1512). Erasmus does not attempt to present Origen as totally orthodox, as 


Merlin did, who even appended what became a controversial Apology for 
Origen to his edition. Instead of an apology for Origen or a discussion of 
Origen’s errors, Erasmus includes a Life of Origen and essays on Origen’s 
education, written works, style of preaching and teaching, and a section in 
which he assesses the authenticity of certain works. Erasmus describes 
Origen as an ‘outstanding doctor of the Catholic Church’, whose life, 
scholarship and service to the Church are worthy of emulation. 


ERASMUS’S LIFE OF ORIGEN 


138-85). He calls attention to those aspects of Origen’s life and career that 
he thinks are most worthy of emulation by his contemporaries. Origen is an 
exemplar, a model to be followed. In multiple ways he is the ideal Christian 
scholar, the right kind of priest, the true theologian. What Brady and Olin 
have said of Erasmus’s Life of Jerome can also be applied to his Life of 
Origen: 


To tell his authentic story and defend him against his critics is to argue the case for the reforms 
in theology and religious life that Erasmus sought. Indeed Erasmus identified with Jerome, and 
the life in many respects is his own justification and defense, an apologia pro vita sua. We love 
those in whom we see our own resemblance, Erasmus realized. But even as a personal 
projection—an aspect that should not be overemphasized—Jerome is a historic model, and 
Erasmus’s portrait of him embodies a program and a plea for humanist reform. (CWE 61: 16- 
17) 


It seems clear that when he writes Origen’s biography, Erasmus has 
sometimes projected contemporary events and conflicts into it. He has 
actualized Origen’s story by making it relevant to the contemporary Church. 

For historical information, Erasmus’s account of Origen’s life is based 
chiefly on Rufinus of Aquileia’s Latin translation of Eusebius’s Historia 
Ecclesiastica (HE) 6 (Eusebius 1999), and secondarily on information 
culled from St Jerome’s writings and other ancient reports. Eusebius’s work 
is in fact the best secondary source for Origen. Unbeknownst to Erasmus 
(who did not check Eusebius’s original Greek text), Rufinus inserted into 
his translation, material that clarified and supplemented Eusebius’s 
narrative (Oulton 1929: 150-174; Humphries 2008). Oulton has shown that 
in some cases Rufinus had knowledge of facts that enabled him to 
distinguish what Eusebius had confused; in others he had recourse to 


original documents; not seldom Rufinus draws upon first-hand sources of 
knowledge for the subject in question. Rufinus knew Origen’s writings 
well, including his now-lost Epistles to which Eusebius had also had full 
access. Rufinus supplied this additional material especially in his translation 
of H.E. 6, which is the chapter of Eusebius that concerns Origen. In most 
instances Rufinus has added accurate and illuminating historical 
information that can be confirmed from outside sources. Erasmus’s strict 
dependence on Rufinus’s Latin translation explains why his Life of Origen 
is not always explicable on the basis of Eusebius’s Greek text alone, since 
modern English translations of Eusebius (Williamson 1989) are based 
solely on the Greek text. 

Erasmus surveys Origen’s life. He thinks that both names, Origen and 
Adamantius, are wonderfully suited to this ‘outstanding doctor of the 
Church’, for they contain auspicious prophecies of his future service 
(Scheck 2016: 139). In Greek, Origenes signifies *mountain-born', and 
Origen always directed his attention to the perfection of the Gospel, which 
the Lord taught while sitting on the mountain, and to the sublime mysteries 
of the Scriptures. 


When he explains Holy Scripture he does not crawl on the ground or settle for the earthly sense 
of the letter, but through allegories raises the hearer to the things above and nearer to heaven. 
Adamant, on the other hand, became proverbial for “invincible” because ... it yields not even to 
hard steel, nor to hammer-blows. But Origen's mind was more than adamantine. Neither the 
harshness of life nor perpetual labors, nor hard poverty, nor the perversity of rivals, nor fear of 
punishments, nor any form of death could distract him in the least from his holy purpose. 
(Scheck 2016: 140) 


Clearly Erasmus reveres above all Origen's saintly life, Christian character 
and the morally edifying power of his writings. Erasmus points out that 
Origen's father was a martyr of the Catholic Church, St Leonidas of 
Alexandria, a man ‘who was as pious as he was learned’ (Scheck 2016: 
140-141). Erasmus praises this man's prudence and far-sightedness in 
instilling the seeds of virtue into the heart of his son and in cultivating 
Origen's zeal for divine things, a natural capacity that was present even 
when Origen was a small child. Thus, Leonidas is portrayed as a 
prototypical educator according to the Erasmian ideals. Erasmus admires 
Origen's burning aspiration to be a martyr for Christ and notices that in his 
extant works Origen speaks with enthusiasm whenever he has the occasion 
to discourse on martyrdom (Scheck 2016: 142). There is no doubt that 


Erasmus has identified an important emphasis in Origen’s theology and 
spirituality: the prime importance of martyrdom. Crouzel observes: ‘Origen 
always desired martyrdom and constantly made clear, in his Exhortation to 
Martyrdom as well as in his homilies, the esteem in which he held this 
crowning testimony to our belonging to Christ’ (Crouzel 1989: 52; cf. 136; 
Idem 1988; Daniélou 1955: 7). 

Erasmus reports Origen’s decision to become a professional teacher of 
literature, which required a nearly perfect knowledge of all the liberal 
subjects (Scheck 2016: 143). Its secular nature indicates that Origen wanted 
to provide a living for himself and his family by his own labour, rather than 
to turn to begging. This gloss amounts to an implicit criticism of the serious 
abuses that were occurring in the all-too-numerous mendicant orders. 
Origen is depicted as a foil to the abuses of the latter, and as a truer imitator 
of the Apostle Paul, who earned his own keep by tent-making. And yet, 
Erasmus stresses, there was no question of covetousness on Origen’s part, 
for his income was below the subsistence level. Erasmus commends the 
way Origen combined in his teaching evangelical doctrine, perfect piety, 
and sanctity of life. Judge the tree by its fruit: some of Origen’s disciples 
became important Church leaders; others, both men and women, became 
martyrs. Origen’s outstanding virtue and learning even earned for him the 
respect of pagans, some of whom he even converted. 

Erasmus calls attention to Origen’s function as a catechist in the church 
of Alexandria where he instructed pagans in the rudiments of the Christian 
religion. ‘He not only taught them the first principles of Gospel teaching, 
but also raised up many to the heights of perfect piety’ (Scheck 2016: 144). 
Erasmus notes the contrast between the admirable emphasis on catechesis 
in the early Church and the comparative neglect of it in his own day. In 
Erasmus’s judgement catechesis was in fact one of the most important 
responsibilities of Catholic priests (Ecclesiastes, LB 5:831C-D; CWE 67, 
68). In 1533 Erasmus himself published an important catechism entitled 
Explanation of the Apostles’ Creed (CWE 70). Padberg found in Erasmus 
one of the principal renewers of catechesis in the pre-Tridentine Catholic 
Church (Padberg 1956: 127, 157). 

Erasmus admires Origen’s asceticism, the way he hardened his flesh to 
the point of total endurance by means of vigils, fasts, sleeping on the hard 
ground, nakedness, and labours (Scheck 2016: 145). It appears to me that 
all that Reese observes about Erasmus’s admiration of Jerome’s asceticism 


applies to Origen as well (Reese 1998: 104-117). Erasmus describes how 
Origen was raised to the rank of priesthood, adding that at that time the 
dignity of priests was great, ‘although later they became worthless because 
of the multitude of them’ (Scheck 2016: 147). Erasmus’s criticism of lax 
contemporary ordination standards was shared by others. The cardinals of 
the papal commission appointed by Pope Paul III who composed the 
Consilium de Emendanda Ecclesia (1537) said that the worst abuse in the 
church was the indiscriminate ordination of men to the priesthood, which 
results in ‘innumerable scandals, contempt for the whole ecclesiastical 
order, and diminution of veneration of the divine mysteries’ (Olin 1992: 
188). 

In his description of Origen's conflict with his ecclesiastical superior 
Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexandria, Erasmus transmits Rufinus's 
additional information that Origen's own purity of life had been so 
universally acknowledged that he was deemed worthy of a bishopric 
(Scheck 2016: 148). Erasmus sees evidence of human weakness in 
Demetrius in that he later accused Origen's youthful act of self-castration 
when he had initially praised his devotion. 

Erasmus concludes his Life of Origen by calling attention to Origen's 
churchman-like spirit and behaviour. He stayed in the Catholic Church all 
his life in spite of his being mistreated by his ecclesiastical superiors 
(Scheck 2016: 150—51). Erasmus sees this as exemplary and a notable 
contrast with Tertullian, who left the Catholic Church and joined a sect; and 
with Arius, who tore the Church asunder by schism. According to Godin, 
when Erasmus points out the contrast between Origen, Tertullian, and 
Arius, he seems to be subtly alluding to the Protestants and even to his own 
departure from Basel when the city turned Protestant in 1529 (Godin 1982b: 
653; Idem 1968). Erasmus always remained proud of his own unflagging 
allegiance to the Catholic Church in the epoch of many Protestant schisms 
(Hyperaspistes I; CWE 76: 117). Erasmus's concluding statement is another 
remarkable autobiographical reflection: ‘He lived on amidst his most holy 
labors until the sixty-ninth year of his life’ (Scheck 2016: 154). When he 
wrote these words Erasmus himself was almost certainly 69 years old 
(Vredeveld 1993: 754—809). In his depiction of Origen's life and death, he 
has truly created a self-portrait. 

The second part of the prefatory material in Erasmus's Edition of Origen 
is an essay on Origen's education and writings (Scheck 2016: 155—59). 


Erasmus follows Eusebius and Jerome in finding in Origen a most versatile 
scholar who was extremely learned in many areas. He observes that 
Origen’s entire life was devoted to studies, a commendable form of 
asceticism. He compares Origen’s erudition with that of Rome’s greatest 
scholar, Marcus Varro, whose achievements in scholarship laid the 
foundation for the Augustans (Livy, Horace, Virgil, Ovid, etc.). The 
comparison is deliberate, since Erasmus is fully aware of Origen’s great 
influence on the Church’s exegetical tradition. He expresses regret that it is 
now impossible to know even the titles of all of Origen’s works because of 
the zeal of those who destroyed them. He discusses Origen’s Hexapla 
which is proof of Origen’s tremendous zeal in learning Scripture’s original 
languages, a hallmark of Erasmus’s own Scripture scholarship. 

Erasmus then offers the reader his own scholarly assessment of the 
identity of the Latin translator of Origen’s works and of the authenticity of 
certain works (Scheck 2016: 159-80). Schär remarked that these 
‘assessments’ show a ‘final sparkling testimony for the critical sense and 
enormous erudition’ of Erasmus (1979: 289). In the earlier printed editions 
of Origen’s writings, the Homilies on the Heptateuch and his Commentary 
on Romans had been wrongly attributed to St Jerome as the Latin translator. 
Erasmus corrected these blunders and ascribes them to Rufinus, not Jerome. 
The longest assessment is devoted to the Commentary on Job (Anonymus in 
Job) which previously had been attributed to Origen in Merlin’s edition 
(Paris, 1512) (Scheck 2016: 165-69). In what may be his most impressive 
critical breakthrough, Erasmus exposes the author as an Arian. He suspects 
that the author was Maximinus, whose disputations with St Augustine are 
extant. In modern times, Erasmus’s conjecture about Maximinus was 
defended by Meslin, but rejected by Steinhauser, who nevertheless agrees 
with Erasmus that the author was Arian (Meslin 1967: 226; Steinhauser 
2006: 42-45). The remaining section of Erasmus’s prefaces focuses on 
Origen’s abilities as a homilist, which I have briefly discussed earlier 
(Scheck 2016: 181-85). 


CONCLUSION 


Erasmus’s reception of Origen seems in important ways to anticipate the 
modern Catholic rehabilitators of Origen: Newman, Daniélou, Crouzel, von 


Balthasar, Henri de Lubac, and Joseph Ratzinger. Recently, for instance, a 
scholar summarized the attitude of de Lubac toward Origen in these terms: 


[Origen’s] strong desire to constantly observe the rule of faith, to follow the tradition, and be an 
obedient child of the church, was not, according to de Lubac, the mark of an arch-heretic. For 
this reason he argued that Origen’s name could not justly be put alongside those who had made 
a conscious break with the church — intention did count for something. (Siecienski 2010: 298) 


This stance toward Origen, which emphasizes his churchman-like attitude, 
seems quite similar to Erasmus’s overall assessment. Intention matters; 
emotional disposition cannot be ignored when assessing someone’s 
orthodoxy, especially someone like Origen who lived like a saint, suffered 
like a martyr, and contributed greatly to the Catholic theological tradition. 

Erasmus’s reception of Origen does not appear entirely dissonant from 
what Pope Benedict XVI writes about him in his two memorable 
catecheses. After quoting extensively from Origen’s Old Testament 
homilies, the Pope invites the faithful 


to welcome into your hearts the teaching of this great master of faith. He reminds us with deep 
delight that in the prayerful reading of Scripture and in consistent commitment to life, the 
Church is ever renewed and rejuvenated. ... And let us pray to the Lord that he will give us 
thinkers, theologians, and exegetes who discover this multifaceted dimension, this ongoing 
timeliness of Sacred Scripture, its newness for today. (Pope Benedict XVI 2009: 27) 
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CHAPTER 27 


ANDREA VILLANI 


INTRODUCTION 


CONSIDERED a controversial thinker during his life as well as after his death, 
and condemned as heretic by the Emperor Justinian in 553 (see Layton, 
Chapter 24), Origen was nevertheless always read by Eastern and Western 
theologians and his thought deeply influenced, although subcutaneously, the 
history of theology. Origen’s reception in later Antiquity and Western 
Middle Ages is characterized by a strong ambiguity, which is well 
expressed in the famous distich from Cassiodorus: ‘Where he was good, no 
one was better; where he was bad, no one was worse' (Ubi bene nemo 
melius, ubi male nemo peior, Inst. 1.1.8). The exegete, able to explain the 
most difficult biblical passages, was read, appreciated and used as a model 
—mostly thanks to Jerome's and Rufinus’ translations—in a hidden form or 
explicitly, and sometimes even referred to as an authority. On the contrary, 
the ‘heretic’ thinker of the most controversial doctrines like the 
apokatastasis or the pre-existence of souls was rejected and refuted (de 
Lubac 1998: 161—224). On the background of this dual legacy we have to 
investigate Origen's impact on the West at the beginning of the Modern Era, 
a period marked by a strong discontinuity with the past in theological and in 
cultural contexts, as the etymology of Re-formation and Re-naissance 
already makes clear. 


ORIGEN IN THE REFORMATION 


at the door of a church in Wittenberg, starting a new era of Church history.! 
The resulting harsh confrontation between the Augustinian monk and the 
Catholic Church of Rome could never have been settled in a positive way 
and brought about a deep split within Western Christianity. The efforts by 
Luther and his supporters to recover the original spirit of the apostolic time 
and the pristine pureness of the evangelic message required taking a 
position in relation to the ancient Christian tradition represented by the 
authors of the early Christian centuries, until then revered and considered 
no less authoritative than Scripture. Within this context, the first part of this 
chapter aims to explore Origen’s influence on, or absence from, the 
theology of the Reformation, firstly investigating Luther’s assessment of 
Origen and his thought, then moving to the standpoint of other Reformers. 


Origen in Wittenberg: Martin Luther 


To analyse the presence of Origen in the Reformation means first of all to 
ask what Martin Luther (1483-1546) thought of him. His attitude towards 
the Church Fathers in general and towards some of them in particular 
(especially Augustine) has long been studied (e.g. Leppin 2015). 
Traditionally, a gradual change of mind and even self-contradictory 
judgements have been pointed out (Leppin 2010; Schulze 1997). On the one 
side, already during his studies, Luther had established significant contacts 
with humanistic circles where the Church Fathers were read and 
appreciated. Thus, the writings of Augustine, the founder of his order, 
played a major role in Luther’s monastic formation as well in later periods. 
On the other side, however, the importance of the Church Fathers as 
authorities diminished more and more in Luther’s theological thought. If 
they were still referred to as support for his arguments during the first 
controversies with his Catholic opponents and in the first exegetical 
writings, the Fathers were progressively left aside the more Luther strived 
to emphasize the exclusive authority of Scripture. Therefore, the 
inconsistencies between the different positions of the Fathers could easily 


be used by the Reformer to show their relativity and fallibility (simply 
because being human; cf. Church Postil (1522): WA 10,1, 582,3-7 = AE 52, 
176) and the necessity to adopt another criterion of authority, that is, 
Scripture, in this way shaping the concept of sola Scriptura. This process 
was named with a very fitting expression ‘deparentification’ (Hendrix 
1993): the Fathers were no longer unquestionable authoritative figures. 
They lost such authority ex officio and had to regain it. Their doctrines had 
to be proven from time to time and they were accepted only if respondent to 
precise preconditions, namely whether they agreed with Scripture. This idea 
was also explicitly codified in a rule, the so-called regula Lutheri: “When 
the Fathers speak, they should be accepted according to the canon of 
Scripture. But if they seem to write anything to the contrary, they should be 
helped with a gloss or rejected’ (Quando patres loquuntur, accipiatur juxta 
canonem scripturae. Quod si videntur contra scribere, adjuventur glossa, 


vel rejiciantur).” In other words Luther, inverting the traditional order, 
affirms that the Fathers should be interpreted by Scripture and not the other 
way around. Thus, he reduced their authority and made selective use of 
their doctrines and opinions. More recent studies have tried to challenge the 
traditional idea of a gradual change in Luther's attitude towards the Church 
Fathers, emphasizing its historical dimension: his criticism against the 
Fathers should be seen as a reaction to papal condemnation and a 
consequence of the controversies with Rome of the years 1519-1521 and be 
considered as definitively shaped already at the end of 1521 (Buttgen 2012: 
57-66). In any case, it is sure that the critiques to the Fathers arose 
simultaneously to the elaboration of the two ideas of sola Scriptura and 
claritas Scripturarum, which build the foundation of Luther’s theology and 
exegesis (Büttgen 2012: 47-9). Once condemned as heretic, the former 
Augustinian monk established his legitimacy on a new exegetical method, 
free from any other authority and based uniquely on Scripture, which must 
be considered absolutely clear in its literal, historical sense, so that no other 
meaning needs to be investigated. Since he admitted these two assumptions, 
Luther could easily avoid every argumentation based on the Fathers. 

But what about Origen? In a sermon from 1518 one reads a positive 
mention of the Alexandrian, described as ‘the wise and acute schoolmaster’ 
(WA 1, 269,34 = AE 51, 39); apart from this passage, however, a negative 
attitude can be observed. As Luther himself admits, he was enchanted by 
allegories at a young age, following the example of Origen and Jerome. But 


later he started to dislike the allegorical method (Cf. Lectures on Genesis: 
WA 42, 367,7-10; 12-4 = AE 2, 150). Accordingly, he criticized Origen 
repeatedly and openly—often together with Jerome—for his inclination 
towards allegories which destroy the literal, that is, the true sense of the 
Holy Scripture. Already in the early treatise The Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church (1520) Luther makes clear the reason why he rejects Origen’s 
interpretative method: abandoning its simplest meaning, that is, the proper 
and grammatical sense, Origen abused Scripture and so he was rightly 
repudiated by the ancient Church (Cf. WA 6, 509,8-15 = AE 36, 30). Even 
more, allegories can be a danger for a theologian, as Origen himself 
experienced during his life (WA 6, 562,23-6 = AE 36, 110), being—as 
Luther ironically once defined him—“‘a prince and a king of allegories’ 
(Sermons on Exodus [1524-1527]: WA 16, 68,324). Indeed, for Luther, 
allegories altered the obvious meaning of the Bible, depriving it of its 
historical foundation which is essential to the Christian understanding of the 
history of salvation (Schulze 1997: 618-19; Schar 1979: 265). In the 
preface to his German edition of Revelation (1530), interpreting the good 
and the four evil angels of Revelation 7-8, Luther recognizes in the third 
evil angel Origen, the corruptor of Scripture by means of philosophy and 
rationality (WADB 7, 410,34-5; Hofmann 1982: 418-21; 470-80). The 
specific criticism against allegory has thus been transformed into a wider 
allegation: by importing philosophy and rational speculations into exegesis 
(what that really means is never explained by Luther), Origen corrupted the 
pure and simple message of the Bible, and made it uncertain. By 
marginalizing the historical meaning and consequently multiplying the 
senses of Scripture (which is a mysterium iniquitatis!) Origen started a long 
historical process, developed during the Middle Ages, that rendered the 
Bible incomprehensible (Schulze 1997: 616-17)? To oppose this fault, 
Luther references the already mentioned doctrine of the claritas 
Scripturarum: the author of Scripture, the Holy Spirit, has written the 
clearest book on Earth. To interpret it, no spiritual and profound sense, 
hidden behind the letters, has to be detected (Schulze 1997: 618).^ 

Some famous statements from his Zable Talks of 1532 plainly express 
Luther's definitive assessment of Origen: ‘Origen I have already banned’ 
and, with a statement we can perhaps read as an explanation of this 
banishment and which also introduces a new reproach: ‘in all of Origen 
there is not one word about Christ’ (WATr 1, 106; 136 = AE 54, 33; 47). 


Reading such a striking opinion, a modern patristic scholar cannot but ask 
himself whether Luther really knew Origen (Crouzel 1985: 132), and the 
question is legitimate. Before answering this question we should try to 
understand what Luther really meant with such a provocative claim. It is 
worthwhile to notice that this is not just an occasional declaration: In a 
sermon from 1530 Luther wrote almost the same, ‘Neither Jerome nor 
Cyprian nor Origen nor any of them preached Christ’ (WA 32, 241,28-31). 
A comparison with other Lutheran statements allows us to understand that 
‘preaching Christ’ for Luther means teaching his own doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, the core of his theology, which he had 
discovered in Paul (Pani 2009: 137; Scheck 2008: 176). In a clarifying 
passage from 1530, which deserves to be quoted fully, Luther justifies his 
contempt for Origen and Jerome with both the absence of the doctrine on 
justification and the excessive predominance of allegories in their works: 


I have consequently been the more frequent amazed, almost indignantly, about what earned for 
Jerome the title of a Doctor of the Church and for Origen that of a Master of the Churches after 
the Apostles, although it is hard to find three lines in them which teach the doctrine of 
justification, and although one cannot make anyone Christian on the basis of any of their 
writings, as they come sweeping in so arrogantly with their allegories or allow themselves to be 
entrapped by the showiness of works. (Preface on Jn prophetam Amos lohannis Brentii 
expositio: WA 30/2, 650,24—30) 


Indeed, in Luther's view, Origen—like most of the Fathers— 
misunderstood Paul completely (Cf. Lecture on Galatians: WA 40/1, 302,5). 
Even the above-mentioned mysterium iniquitatis, the multiplication of 
scriptural senses, which is Origen's biggest fault, has its origins in a wrong 
interpretation of 2 Corinthians 3:6 (littera occidit, spiritus autem vivificat) 
proposed by Origen, for whom littera means the historical sense of 
Scripture and spiritus the mystical one (Cf. Operationes in Psalmos: WA 5, 
644,2—18, esp. 5-10). 

Summing up, the primary critiques that Luther had of Origen were his 
exaggerated inclination towards allegory—a method which alters the plain 
meaning of Scripture and makes it uncertain—secondly the adoption of 
philosophical opinions into exegesis and, lastly, a misunderstanding of 
Paul’s theology, including the absence of the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. 

Keeping this in mind we can turn to the question of Luther’s knowledge 
of Origen, which very likely was not derived from a direct reading of 


Origen’s works but rather based on a traditional opinion. Normally, Luther 
does not refer to a specific work of Origen, mentioning just his name, 
sometimes accompanied by general statements about his person. 
Furthermore, which Origenian works could have been accessible to him? 
Editions of Origen began to circulate from the last decades of 1400 (see the 
section titled ‘The “Printed Origen” at the beginning of the Modern Era’), 
but it is impossible to know which books could have been available to the 
Reformer. Nevertheless, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, a very 
common way to diffuse the Church Fathers was represented by patristic 
anthologies, which collected thematically organized patristic quotations in 
order to provide a set of arguments for a controversial purpose (Pani 2009: 
143; Lane 1993: 71-93). Let us assume that Luther’s knowledge of Origen 
—if it existed at all—depended only on such compilations and relied 
essentially on the traditional image of the Alexandrian as it was transmitted 
from Late Antiquity, especially by (the late) Jerome and further developed 
during the Middle Ages. 

Regardless, Luther was able (at least in the first years of his literary 
activity) to found his argument on the writings of the Fathers, referring to 
their authority to sustain his own opinions, exactly like the Catholics did. 
Many polemic writings testify to this common practice, and it is not rare to 
read Origen’s name there, often within lists of authorities. In such a context, 
when passages from the Fathers are quoted, they are usually extrapolated 
from their original background and very probably derived from the patristic 
anthologies just mentioned. Accordingly, a real confrontation with Origen’s 
exegesis or theology cannot be found here, neither on the Lutheran nor on 
the Catholic side (e.g. Villani 2012: 251-53). The only exception is 
provided by the famous literary debate between Erasmus and Luther on the 
free versus slave will, where the Fathers, and Origen in particular, played a 
central role (Bertrand 2012). Urged by many of his Catholic friends, in 
1524 Erasmus wrote the treatise De libero arbitrio diatribe sive collatio, to 
which Luther opposed one year later his De servo arbitrio Martini Lutheri 
ad D. Erasmum Roterodamum. Another contribution of this handbook is 
dedicated to Erasmus (see Scheck, Chapter 26) and will not be treated here 
in detail. We should nevertheless notice that, thanks to him, Luther was 
compelled to cope with Origen’s theology and exegesis. Indeed, in his 
treatise, Erasmus followed Origen (though not mentioning him very often) 
as a model, both in the structure, presenting a similar double series of 


biblical quotations which affirm or deny human free will, and in the 
exegesis of such quotations, whose apparent inconsistencies are harmonized 
in order to show how God and human beings cooperate in the history of 
salvation (Godin 1982: 469-70). In Peri Archon and Commentary on 
Romans, Origen had already collected and explained almost all biblical 
passages cited by Erasmus, who resorts to Origen’s exegesis copiously, only 
with the exclusion of the heretical doctrines, such as the pre-existence of 
souls (Walter 2012: 173-80; Godin 1982: 469-89). As a result, Erasmus’ 
position sounds very similar to Origen’s: no passage in the Bible really 
denies human free will, which on the contrary acts together with the grace 
of God. Indeed, the causes of man’s salvation are grace and human will; the 
former being the first cause, and the latter the second cause. In order to 
meet Luther halfway, Erasmus reduced the relevance of free will against 
what can be read in the writings of Origen, while nevertheless following 
much of Origen’s general intention and specific interpretations. 

In his response, Luther denied his opponent’s theological competence, 
refuted Erasmus’ biblical interpretations item by item, and rejected the 
allegorical exegesis through which Erasmus interpreted the biblical 
passages concerning free will. This method allowed Erasmus to emphasize 
the notion of human free will, establishing the image of a primarily merciful 
God, which Luther did not accept, thinking that this idea originates in 
human pride and is nothing but a comfortable way to escape divine justice 
as it is clearly expressed in the Holy Scripture (Terracciano 2012: 138; 
159). For him, the human will is enslaved, as sin has completely erased 
freedom. God in his omnipotence does not need any human cooperation to 
save mankind. 

Apparently, Luther did not grasp the Origenian structure lying behind 
Erasmus’ argumentation in its entirety. For this reason, he restricted himself 
to attack the Alexandrian only when he found a direct mention of Origen in 
the writing of Erasmus (Walter 2012: 181). The criticism is focused on 
exegesis and touches upon the major doctrines of Scripture alone and the 
clarity of Scripture. In an interesting passage, while reminding Erasmus 
about their agreement to argue only by Scripture, Luther expresses a very 
negative judgement of the hermeneutics of Jerome and Origen, employing 
this argument to support the need of arguing only by Scripture: 


In any case, we have an agreement that we are willing to fight each other, not by appealing to 
the authority of any doctor, but by that of Scripture alone. Who are these Origens and Jeromes, 
then, that Diatribe, forgetting our compact, throws at us? For hardly any of the ecclesiastical 
writers have handled the Divine Scriptures more ineptly and absurdly than Origen and Jerome. 
(WA 18, 703,24-8 = AE 33, 167) 


In another passage Luther uses the methodological argument of the 
claritas Scripturarum against his opponent, arguing that for a text as clear 
as the Bible there is no need of any spiritual or allegorical interpretation, 
which is ironically and at the same time contemptuously defined as a 
bagatelle (nuga): 


But is there any wonder that the Scriptures are obscure [ . . ] when you are allowed to play about 
with them as if you wanted to make a Virgilian patchwork out of them? That is what you call 
solving problems, and removing difficulties by means of an 'explanation'. But it was Jerome 
and his Origen who filled the word with such trifles, and set this pestilent example of not paying 
attention to the simplicity of the Scriptures. 

(WA 18, 734,22—735,3 = AE 33, 213) 


Origen's allegorical explanations of Scripture are for Luther no more 
than trifles, fruits of the pestilent habit of going beyond the simple and clear 
biblical sense. The Alexandrian is accused of playing with Scripture, that is, 
of not interpreting it with the necessary gravity and reverence, and of 
neglecting the literal meaning. As we can see, the main points of Luther's 
criticism against Origen are very well expressed in the debate against 
Erasmus. 

On a methodological level, if in such passages Luther seems to refer to 
and attack Origen directly, his confrontation is nevertheless mediated by 
Erasmus. He never investigates Erasmus' sources autonomously, nor is he 
interested in the specific exegesis of Origen. Rather, he is content with 
deriding the detested allegorical method and its ‘inventor’, whose biggest 
guilt was to dislike biblical simplicity and clearness (Pani 2009: 147). 

From the viewpoint of the history of Origenism, if Erasmus gave Luther 
an opportunity to become a bit more familiar with Origen and his 
theological optimism, then the Reformer missed the occasion. Hostile to 
Origen's spiritual exegesis already before the debate, his not well informed 
image of the Alexandrian was not subjected to change afterwards. His old 
prejudices are even strengthened by the dispute with the 'new Origen' 
represented by Erasmus. Luther remained completely insensitive to 
Origen's theological suggestions. On the contrary, he followed the dominant 


pessimistic anthropology typical of Augustine with its radicalization of 
human sin and divine grace (Lettieri 2000: 308). 


Origen from Wittenberg to Strasbourg: Philipp 
Melanchthon and Martin Bucer 


Most of the other Reformers shared Luther’s judgement, as the case of 
Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560) proves. Still appreciating and often 
referring to Origen in his Lectures on Matthew of 1519/1520, where 
Scripture is not rarely interpreted by means of allegory, from the summer of 
1520 on Melanchthon started criticizing him, for example for his incorrect 
understanding of the Pauline concept of littera as the literal or historical 
meaning of Scripture (Schar 1979: 265; cf. Philipp Melanchthon, Lectures 
on Romans [1523], fol. 13r.). Already in 1521—at the same time when 
Luther fixed his opinion on the Church Fathers—Melanchthon expressed, 
in the preface to the Loci communes, his most negative judgement on the 
Alexandrian, attacking and mocking his allegories and the excessive 
influence of philosophy in his theology (Pani 2009: 139-40; Fraenkel 1961: 
30; 86-90; Cf. StA 2/1, 4,38—5,3). These allegations, which recur again and 
again in Melanchthon’s writings, are the same as Luther’s critiques of 
Origen. In regards to the theological content, however, Melanchthon’s 
criticism is more specific than Luther’s. At least in his Commentary on 
Romans (1532) the Reformer shows himself to know Origen much better 
than his master and, indeed, he is willing to discuss Origen’s interpretations 
of Pauline passages—something which Luther never did. Also in the section 
devoted to Origen in the programmatic work De autoritate Ecclesiae et 


erroribus Patrum (or De ecclesia et de autoritate verbi Dei, 1539) 
Melanchthon, after a short reference to Origen’s prodigiosos errores, 
namely the series of worlds and the salvation of the Devil (StA 1, 334,1-5), 
focuses almost exclusively on Paul’s interpretation. Even if in these works 
he is disposed to admit that in some passages Origen interpreted correctly 
the justification by faith, nevertheless he adds that the Father, immediately 
after, corrupted the good interpretation he had provided (cf. Commentary on 
Romans [1540 edition], section De Origene, on Rm 14: CR 15, 749). Even 
more often, however, Melanchthon blames Origen’s doctrine of justification 


(Meijering 1983: 74-9). In his monograph on the reception of Origen’s 
doctrine of justification, Thomas P. Scheck has dedicated a deep analysis to 
Melanchthon, showing how, in his opinion, Origen failed in the 
interpretation of Paul’s message, precisely in his doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, as expressed in Romans 3:28 (‘we maintain a man is justified 
by faith apart from works of the law’), which is also the core of the gospel. 
Origen read this verse as a synecdoche, which is for Melanchthon just a 
trick to introduce human works into Paul’s view on justification, so that his 
interpretation is repeatedly qualified as absurd (ridiculum; cf. e.g. 
Commentary on Romans [1532] ad Rm 3:28: StA 5, 118-19; or ad 4:28: 
StA 5, 128). Furthermore, Origen, pointing out the continuity between the 
Old and New Testament several times, failed to grasp the fundamental 
distinction between law and gospel, missing thus another significant point 
of Paul’s message. 

An even wider allegation has been directed at Origen by Melanchthon, 
first in the Funeral Oration for Luther (1546), then in the Oration on 
Luther and the Ages of the Church (1548) and then inserted into the Life of 
Luther (1548). Here the Reformer, following the same intent we have seen 
in Luther’s preface to his German edition of Revelation and even going far 
beyond it, sketches a short Church history, divided into four periods which 
follow the Apostolic era. The first of these periods, the aetas Origenica, 1s 
portrayed as a dark time, in which the pure message of the gospel begins to 
be deteriorated by the influence of philosophy, which is clearly assimilated 
to a false doctrine (Pouderon 2013/14: 21), and by the neglect of the literal 
sense of Scripture due to the excessive regress to allegory (Scheck 2008: 
177-83; Fraenkel 1961: 86-90). Origen here is depicted as the corruptor of 
the original Christian message, the source of Pelagius’ errors, and the very 
starting point of the Church’s decadence. In the following aetas, Augustine 
reformed the Church for the first time, opposing the doctrines of Origen and 
Pelagius. Nevertheless, during the third era, marked by monasticism and 
scholasticism, Christian doctrine was corrupted once more and transformed 
into philosophy. Finally, Luther, assuming the role of a true prophet, in the 
fourth aetas reformed it anew and brought the Church back to its pristine 
pre-Origenian period. The parallelism of Augustine/Luther fighting against 
Origen and his monastic heritage allows one to see the Reformation as a 
process of ‘de-Origenizing’ the Church, that is, of purifying it from the 
errors and impurities introduced by the Alexandrian Father. In this sense, it 


is not inappropriate to speak of Origen as ‘the archenemy of the 
Reformation’ (Terracciano 2012: 161). What needs to be pointed out once 
again is the fact that the Reformers introduced a new allegation into the 
history of Origen’s reception: the Alexandrian is no more—or at least not 
primarily—criticized for his traditionally heretical doctrines (e.g. 
apokatastasis or pre-existence of souls), but rather for his allegorical 
hermeneutics as much as for his incorrect interpretation of Paul and in 
particular of his Epistle to the Romans. 

In the complex world of the Reformation, however, other thinkers were 
willing to look at Origen less harshly than Luther or Melanchthon did. The 
most interesting case is perhaps offered by the Reformer of Strasbourg, 
Martin Bucer (1491-1551), a great admirer of Erasmus at his young age, 
who was later fascinated by Luther and moved consequently into the 
Reformation party (Villani 2016). Contrary to the experience of Luther, the 
Fathers of the Church seem not to have been relevant for Bucer’s 
theological and spiritual formation or for his choice to abandon the 
Dominican order and to embrace the Reformation. In his texts, the role of 
the Fathers became more significant, starting with some public disputes in 
the 1520s, and their presence becomes truly remarkable in the Commentary 
on Romans published in 1536.° There, patristic sources are systematically 
discussed in a separate section and the author seems even to be striving to 
reproduce a sort of consensus patrum, a goal which was normally followed 
exclusively by the Catholics. Without accepting them every time or 
considering them as authoritative per se, the interpretations of the Fathers 
are nevertheless always regarded by Bucer worthy of being discussed, and 
sometimes he examines them quite profoundly. This is also true for Origen: 
although in the preface of the commentary the readers are warned of the 
danger of reading Origen’s writings without possessing the necessary 
theological expertise, on the following pages he is nevertheless a constant 
reference and a valuable interlocutor both for historical topics and for 
exegetical issues. For instance, Origen’s understanding of the verb 
iustificari (Owo1000001) is presented as perfectly compatible with Bucer's 
own exegesis and similar to Augustine’s opinion.’ Accordingly, Bucer's 
commentary considers a typical idea for the Reformation, namely the 
exclusion of human works from the process of justification, to be a doctrine 
shared by both the Reformers and the two great Fathers, whose positions 
were typically considered to be opposed. The Reformer of Strasbourg, who 


sometimes criticizes Origen’s excessive inclination towards allegory (e.g. 
Commentary on Romans ad cap. III, f. 150), still strives, however, to have 
him at his side when central issues are concerned. It is not by chance that 
Origen is repeatedly quoted in the section dedicated to the exegesis of 
Romans 3:20-28 and presented by Bucer as a genuine supporter of 
justification by faith alone (Terracciano 2012: 266-67; M. Bucer, 
Commentary on Romans ad cap. III, f. 213, with a quote from Orig. ComRm 
IIL6 [9]), in an obvious disagreement with Melanchthon's position (see 
earlier). 

To conclude, we can notice that Bucer, representing a rare exception in 
the reformed panorama, was not only willing to read Origen without 
prejudice, although with a critical eye, but was also inspired to enrich his 
own exegesis with the provocative and challenging interpretations of the 
‘master of allegories’. It would be interesting to investigate whether—and 
to what extent—Bucer’s attitude is owed to Erasmus’ influence. 


ORIGEN IN THE RENAISSANCE 


In Renaissance humanism, the revival of patristic literature was one of the 
goals pursued by intellectuals. During the fifteenth century various 
historical events contributed to the promotion of a new interest in the long- 
time neglected texts of Greek pagan and Christian antiquity among 
cultivated people. Many Byzantine and Western theologians came together 
in Italy to take part in the ecumenical council of Ferrara and Florence 
(1438-1439), which was convoked with the intention of reunifying the 
Roman Church and Greek Orthodoxy (Geanakoplos 1989). They 
scrutinized the writings of the Fathers, looking for authorities to support 
their own views presented in the assembly. Furthermore, after the fall of 
Constantinople to the Ottomans (1453) many Greek scholars converged in 
the West, bringing along their Hellenistic cultural background and making it 
available to their Western colleagues, whose chance to learn Greek was 
thereby strongly increased (Wilson 1992). By coming back to the ancient 
pagan and Christian sources, humanists founded a new understanding of 
culture, education, and religion simultaneously rejecting the old medieval 
tradition marked by scholasticism. Among the first humanists, Ambrogio 
Traversari (1386-1439), a Camaldolese monk, devoted his entire life to 


discover and collect patristic manuscripts and to provide Latin translations 
of the Greek Fathers. With his activity he tended to promote a wider 
diffusion of patristic literature as well as to support a reform of monastic 
and religious life based on patristic spirituality (Stinger 1977). Traversari 
discovered the Homilies on Luke in Rome and attributed to Origen the 
Homilies on Isaiah, which he found in a manuscript at Montecassino 
(Terracciano 2012: 35-6; Schar 1979: 91-2). Also Cardinal Basilius 
Bessarion (1403-1472), whose role at the Florentine council was of primary 
importance, and around whom in the following years many Greek émigrés 
gathered, possessed manuscripts of Origen’s texts (e.g. of PArch and CCels) 
and admired them, at least at first (Terracciano 2012: 36-7; Schar 1979: 97— 
9). 

These two leading figures of the humanistic movement, both familiar 
with Origen and promoters of a broader diffusion of his writings, can well 
introduce the chapter on Origenism in the Renaissance. Worth noting is the 
fact that, unlike the Reformers, Renaissance humanists were not interested 
in Origen's exegesis but rather in deepening his speculative thought, seen as 
the first attempt at combining Christian doctrine and Platonic philosophy. 
The latter was considered not as a potential corruption of the biblical 
message but rather as an essential part of a new complex theological system 
including the old religious wisdoms of the Egyptians and Chaldeans and the 
Cabalistic as well as the Hermetic traditions, in addition to Christian 
doctrines. In such a context, many Renaissance thinkers felt a special 
affinity for Origen’s unequivocal optimism regarding human potential. The 
Alexandrian Father thus became one of the most favoured ancient Christian 
thinkers for Renaissance Platonists and an inspiring source for their new 
anthropology (Nodes 1999: 52). 


Origen in Florence: Matteo Palmieri, Marsilio 
Ficino, and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 


Matteo Palmieri (1406-1475), a Florentine politician and humanist familiar 
with Traversari, was surely a forerunner of such a new approach to Origen. 
In his poem Citta di vita, composed between 1455 and 1464 and inspired by 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, Palmieri describes his journey in the netherworld 


under the guidance of the Cumaean Sibyl (Mita Ferraro 2005: 353-419). In 
this theological poem, some of the most specific Origenian ideas appear, 
like the predominance of human free will, along with some of Origen’s 
heretical doctrines, the pre-existence of souls or the fall of angels 
(Terracciano 2012: 38—45; 105-11; Carpetto 1984: 114-16). For suspicion 
of heresy, the poem was never published and circulated only in its 
handwritten form. A few years after Palmieri’s death, the connection 
between him and Origen started to be discerned, although the name of the 
Church Father does not appear explicitly in the poem (Mita Ferraro 2005: 
419-78). Nevertheless, the influence of Palmieri in Florentine circles was 
not irrelevant. Some scholars even hypothesized that through the mediation 
of Palmieri’s poem, Michelangelo inserted Origenian elements in his 
frescos on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel (Cumbo 2006: 96-100; Wind 
1983: 50). 

The very turning point in the history of Origenism is undoubtedly marked 
by the intellectual activity of the Platonic Academy in Florence with its 
main representatives, Marsilio Ficino and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. 
While Palmieri never mentioned Origen explicitly and tried to hide his 
presence behind the lines of the poem, Ficino (1433-1499), the neo- 
Platonic philosopher protégé of Cosimo de’ Medici and head of the 
Academy, does not only refer often and openly to the Alexandrian Father 
(‘our Origen’)® but rather he praises him, for example, as a ‘man of 
impressive life and doctrine’.” Ficino’s opinion differs drastically from the 
previous judgements of Origen in the belief that his greatness is not 
diminished by being a Platonic thinker, but rather founded on that fact. With 
pride, Ficino once defined Origen as Platonicus nobilissimus (M. Ficino, 
De voluptate 4 [Op. 1, f. 994]) as well as Platonicus excellentissimus along 
with Ps. Dionysius the Areopagite and Augustine (M. Ficino, Theologia 
Platonica V,13 [Op. 1, f. 147]). On the other hand, Ficino also calls him 
Christianissimus Origenes (M. Ficino, In Plotinum [Op. 2, f. 1663]). These 
different definitions allow one to grasp Ficino's image of Origen, namely 
that of a perfect representative of a movement which strives to harmonize 
Platonism and Christianity in a philosophical-religious synthesis, the 
former being the perfect philosophy which can implement the latter, the 
perfect religion. In this view, Platonism and Christianity are regarded as 
compatible mindsets originating from a common source, the prisca 
theologia (Fürst 2015a: 52-3; Edelheit 2008: 205-6). 


This holds true if we remain at Ficino’s general statements on Origen— 
but can the same be proven by a look at single elements of his doctrine 
which testify to the closeness between the Father and the Renaissance 
thinker? As a premise, we can notice that, in Ficino’s texts, we find 
uniquely the speculative thinker, not the exegete, as the quotations 
themselves, coming almost exclusively from Peri Archon and Contra 
Celsum, prove. The scholarship on Origen’s reception, however, warned of 
the danger of overestimating Origen’s relevance for Ficino: if compared 
with Neoplatonists like Plotinus, Porphyry, or Proclus, he played a minor 
role as a source for Ficino’s thought, nor is Origen quoted as often as 
Augustine. Already some decades ago, E. Wind wrote in this regard: ‘And 
in the Platonic Academy the adoption of Origen merely added one more 
exotic figure to an assembly that already included Hermes Trismegistos and 
Zoroaster. Ficino’s admirable powers of assimilation were never impeded 
by a gift for analysis’ (Wind 1983: 52). This opinion has been confirmed by 
the most important study on the fortune of Origen (Schar 1979: 110), and is 
still today the most affirmed one among the scholars (Leinkauf 2015: 117). 
That Ficino’s interest in Origen was derived from the Platonic background 
of Origen’s theology is an obvious fact which should not be neglected. At 
the same time, however, this does not imply that Ficino did not really know 
and appreciate the Church Father or look at his works as a source of 
inspiration. For example, recent analysis of some manuscripts which were 
read and annotated by Ficino, like the Laurenziano San Marco 609 
containing Peri Archon, testify to his intense and first-hand work on 
Origen’s text (Gentile 2000: 108-10). The passages marked by Ficino on 
the margins of the manuscript recur also in his writings, especially in the 
Platonic Theology, revealing thus that the reading of Origen’s writings 
aroused in Ficino a true interest in his thought. An analysis of these notes 
made by Terracciano (2012: 47-9) identifies free will, Trinitarian doctrine 
and the connected subordinationism, and the identity of the God of the Old 
and New Testament as some of the main Origenian points Ficino took 
interest in. Furthermore, it is worth noticing that Ficino strives to offer the 
image of a perfectly orthodox Origen: for example, his subordinationism is 
presented in a very moderate version, and the dialectic and not dogmatic 
character of Origen’s reflections is underlined (an argument used already in 
Antiquity by Rufinus and which will be a fundamental point in Pico’s 
apology). Furthermore, the mentions and quotations of Origen in other 


writings (e.g. the Commentaria in Plotinum) seem to reveal Ficino’s 
attempt to release Origen from the more dangerous allegation addressed to 
him, namely that of supporting metempsychosis. Considered together, all 
these elements show how Ficino aimed at making Origen acceptable for 
Christian orthodoxy, probably in order to include him among the 
representatives of the Christian and (neo-) Platonic philosophical-religious 
system he was elaborating on the basis of the prisca theologia, the original 
source of every religious tradition (Terracciano 2012: 49). Also an extensive 
examination of the similarities between Origen and Ficino on various topics 
like the transmigration of souls, the image of the netherworld and of the 
eternal punishments, and the condition of the resurrected body confirm that 
Origen’s influence on the Florentine philosopher (at least on eschatological 
topics) was not as superficial as normally assumed by scholars 
(Terracciano: 50-74; Nodes 1999: 54; contra Leinkauf 2015: 119-34; Schär 
1979: 109-11). Maybe it is not only a general affinity, due to the common 
Platonic interest, which connected Ficino to Origen (Leinkauf 2015: 118; 
Fürst 2015a: 51-3), and the head of the Platonic Academy should be 
considered—in contrast to Schar’s judgement (1979: 111)— more than only 
a forerunner for a following revival of Origen, in which he did not 
participate. 

Conversely, no doubt clouds the presence of Origen in the writings and in 
the thought of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494). In December 
1486 the young count of Mirandola and Concordia published his 900 
philosophical and theological theses (Conclusiones nongentae) with the 
intention of discussing them publicly in Rome the following January. The 
discussion should have been introduced by the famous oration About the 
Dignity of Man (Oratio de hominis dignitate). It was, however, never 
pronounced (and published only posthumously) since Pope Innocent VIII 
inhibited such a public discussion and established a commission to verify 
the orthodoxy of Pico’s writing. Thirteen of these theses were declared as 
heretical or suspected of heresy by the papal commission. Pico replied by 
composing in a few days an apology, published in May 1487. The pope did 
not appreciate Pico’s defence and started an inquisitorial process against 
him. As a result of these contrasts, at the end of 1487 the Conclusiones were 
condemned en bloc and Pico was sentenced to prison. In February 1488 the 
count escaped to France where he was arrested. Some months later, he came 
back to Florence where Lorenzo de Medici took him under his protection, 


and he was able to devote himself to philosophical and religious studies. 
The dispute with Rome came to a definitive conclusion only in 1493, when 
the new Pope Alexander VI absolved Pico totally (Fürst 2015b: 197-200). 
Among the theses condemned as suspected of heresy one reads: ‘It is 
more rational to believe that Origen is saved, than to believe that he is 


damned’.!° With such a statement, as clear as it was provocative, Pico put 
forward his opinion on a long-standing debate about Origen’s salvation, 
which arose in the Middle Ages and lasted until the seventeenth century. 
The matter in dispute was: how is it possible that a Christian as virtuous and 
erudite as Origen could have supported many heretical doctrines, have been 
condemned by the Church, and suffer eternal punishments in hell? 
According to a story reported by the Byzantine monk John Moschus, 
Origen had been seen burning in the hellfire, while, on the contrary, many 
medieval authors believed that he had not even been condemned, and some 
nuns, referring to visions they had from Mary or God, confirmed Origen’s 
salvation (Furst 2015b: 200-7). The extensive contribution to such debate 
exposed by Pico in his De salute Origenis disputatio, the longest section of 
the Apology, should be placed in this context. There the count defended his 
thesis on Origen, which the papal censors have esteemed to be ‘rash and 
blameworthy and smacking of heresy and contrary to the declaration of the 
universal Church.’!! In order to prove the contrary, Pico wrote a passionate 
and erudite text, although not without inaccuracies. Relying to a great 
extent on ancient sources like Pamphilus and Eusebius, Jerome and Rufinus 
and many others, Pico starts by presenting the issue of Origen's 
questionable orthodoxy. After having mentioned the principal critiques 
addressed to him by his opponents, Pico replies by adducing Origenian 
texts by which his orthodoxy on such topics can be proved. Only the pre- 
existence of souls is considered by Pico as doctrinally unacceptable. Origen 
is, however, justified also for this doctrine, since at his time—as Pico 
notices with remarkable historical awareness—the Church had not yet 
pronounced a clear and official statement on the origins of souls (Scheck 
2008: 160—61; Crouzel 1977: 41). Pico reports furthermore the idea, which 
dates back to Rufinus, that Origen's writings have been interpolated by 
heretics or enemies (Crouzel 1977: 46—52). Developing another suggestion 
from Rufinus (who derived it from Pamphilus), he points out that Origen 
did not propose his opinions in a dogmatic manner but always in a careful, 


hypothetical, and scholarly manner, '? indirectly advocating the opportunity 


to do unrestricted theological research (Terracciano 2012: 89-91; Crouzel 
1977: 55). Moreover, to condemn someone as heretic, Pico continues, he 
should have supported heretical doctrines willingly and pertinaciously, 
which is not true in the case of Origen. Even if Origen had committed 
mortal sins, he repented at the end of his life, according to Jerome’s 
witness. As a result, he cannot be viewed as a heretic nor be considered to 
be damned (Crouzel 1977: 71). Pico was, however, aware that the Church 
had already condemned Origen as heretic. Should it then follow that he had 
also been damned by God to eternal punishment? Against the positive 
answer offered by the pontifical commission, Pico replies that the Church 
has condemned Origen’s doctrines and opinions, or possibly Origen as 
theologian, but not Origen’s soul. The final destiny of a soul is a question 
which should be left solely to God. Accordingly, unless confirmed by a 
special revelation from God, it is impossible to know for certain whether 
someone has been condemned to hell or not. Finally, even if the Church 
declared that Origen’s soul has been condemned, Christians are not obliged 
to believe it, for such an opinion does not pertain to the essence of the faith 
(Crouzel 1977: 73-5; Scheck 2008: 161). 

When compared with the medieval disquisitions on Origen’s destiny, 
Pico’s originality stands out immediately. The incipit of the thesis itself, 
rationabilius, “it is more rational (or reasonable)’, emphasizes reason as the 
principle according to which the issue on Origen’s salvation should be 
treated and thus shows the modernity of Pico while simultaneously 
highlighting his spiritual affinity to the Alexandrian (Furst 2015b: 209-11). 
This was probably the cause of the sudden and aggressive reaction from the 
Roman Curia. Furthermore, while at first glance Pico’s Apology seems only 
to illustrate a narrow historic-theological debate, it actually constitutes an 
extraordinary document in which the more questioned among Origen’s 
doctrines are openly discussed and defended as orthodox (Fürst 2015b: 
224). With this text, Pico has shown a high level of spiritual autonomy and 
intellectual freedom, thus paving the way for the following development of 
the idea of tolerance (Furst 2015b: 235; Schär 1979: 135). Furthermore, 
although in this point there is no general consensus (see e.g. Craven 1981: 
62), many Pico and Origen scholars believe that with the apology of 
Origen, Pico was aiming at defending himself (e.g. Fürst 2015: 211-12 and 
n. 72 with previous literature). Albeit not supported by strong evidence, it is 
an intriguing hypothesis that Pico, during the papal process against him and 


while writing the apology for Origen, perceived a similarity between his 
own destiny and that of Origen, identifying himself with the Alexandrian 
Father (Pico, De salute Origenis disputatio 50 and Bastitta Harriet 2011). 

While in the Apology Pico’s Origenism can be seen in continuity with the 
ancient advocates of Origen like Pamphilus or Rufinus, other texts testify to 
a different kind of reception, namely the interest in Origen as a speculative 
thinker. Already some notes written by Pico (probably in 1484—1485) in the 
margins of a manuscript of Peri Archon give evidence that heterodox 
doctrines like the pre-existence of souls or the apokatastasis captured his 
attention (Gentile 2000: 104 and 111-12; Terracciano 2012: 175-76). Pico’s 
philosophical writings, then, show the influence of the Alexandrian Father 
on his thinking. For example, some of the essential topics and some minor 
ideas from the oration On the Dignity of Man bear an undeniable analogy to 
the reflections developed by Origen in Peri Archon on the same issues. In 
the oration, the most characteristic thesis set forth by Pico is the 
indeterminacy of humans in the universe. Speaking in the first person, God 
tells Adam—as a representative of mankind—that he had placed him in the 
middle of the world, providing him with free choice so that he would be 
able to shape his own nature, which was not already predefined. 
Accordingly, humans are able to move upwards, becoming like angels and 
even like God, but also downwards becoming similar to animals. Similarly, 
Origen tirelessly emphasizes the eminence of human free choice and will, 
through which humans can fashion their own nature according to their 
moral behaviour (Mahoney 1994: 362—72; Wind 1983: 44). In this respect, 
‘a general similarity between Pico’s conception of the indeterminacy of 
humans according to his Oratio and Origen’s De principiis? (Mahoney 
1994: 376) cannot be denied. Even more than a ‘general similarity’, to place 
the higher dignity of man precisely in his capability of self-determination 
by means of his free will, corresponds perfectly with Origen’s Christian 
metaphysics and anthropology (Fürst 2015a: 74-5; Kobusch 2015: 145-47; 
see, however, passages like PArch 1,3,15, where God’s grace is 
emphasized). For Origen, as for Pico, man should strive throughout his life 
to proceed in spiritual progress, coming closer and closer to God (Furst 
2015a: 67-8). In addition, the ways that Pico proposes to reach such 
divinization, namely a moral formation and an intellectual education of the 
soul, can be easily compared to the pedagogy of Christian life developed by 
Origen (Furst 2015a: 69-70). 


The oration On the Dignity of Man is not the only text where Origen can 
be seen as a source of inspiration for Pico. In his commentary on Genesis, 
the Heptaplus (1488-1489), Pico was inspired by Origen's theology as well 
as by his exegesis. For example, the idea of freedom as a dynamic self- 
creating power, which was only sketched in the oration, was elaborated 
more organically in the Heptaplus and further developed by adding new 
perspectives, for example by moving the focus from man to the whole 
cosmos (Hengstermann 2015: 163). Without going into detail about Pico’s 
speculations, we can mention some of the common themes that Pico shared 
with Origen. Pico’s hermeneutics, based on seven levels of biblical 
meaning, is nothing but a development of the Origenian doctrine of the four 
scriptural senses. It is not by chance that much of the exegesis proposed by 
Pico has parallels in Origen’s understanding of Genesis (Fürst 2015a: 82- 
3). In the seventh book of the Heptaplus, the typically Origenian doctrine of 
apokatastasis appears. Furthermore, Pico drafts here a doctrine of the grace 
of God completely in Origenian terms, which is contrary to the dominant 
Augustinian view (Fürst 2015a: 88-9). To conclude, it is interesting to 
observe that in Pico’s Genesis commentary, Origen seems to be considered 
as a witness of the esoteric tradition represented by the Cabbala, an idea 
which assures him of Pico’s long-lasting interest. The Alexandrian Father, 
who was in contact with Jews and inspired by Jewish wisdom, testifies that 
the Cabbala contains veiled truths which are not opposed to the Christian 
message but rather confirm it and even expand its understanding 
(Terracciano 2012: 97-101). The renewal of Origen’s anthropology and 
metaphysics of freedom, as Fürst defined Pico’s enterprise (2015a: 74-5; 
97-8), as well as the historical rehabilitation of the person of Origen 
contained in his Apology—both signs of a remarkable ‘theological 
optimism’ (Nodes 1999: 56)—did not end abruptly with the condemnation 
of Pico’s theses as it has been argued (Schär 1979: 142-43), but offered 
many arguments and many stimulating impulses to Origen’s later admirers 
such as Manutius, Merlin, and even, through the agency of the English 
humanist John Colet, Erasmus (Scheck 2008: 161). 


Origen between Venice and Paris: Francesco 
Giorgi Veneto and the debate Merlin vs Béda 


The observations on the cabbalistic interest in Pico’s Heptaplus brings us to 
consider another author who is suitable for discovering the presence of 
Origenism in the Renaissance and who is normally not taken into 
consideration. The Franciscan friar Francesco Giorgi Veneto (1466-1540) is 
the author of the treatise De harmonia mundi (1525), an encyclopaedic 
work which depicts the universe as a musical harmony, where a great 
number of doctrines of very different origin, like Hermetism, Platonism, 
and Cabbalism are mixed together with Christian ideas (Yates 1979: 34). 
Although published in 1525 in a time marked by the religious polemics 
following the beginning of the Protestant Reformation, the treatise exhibits 
many elements derived from the philosophical and religious experiences of 
Ficino and Pico della Mirandola, such as the centrality of man in the 
universe, the relevance of human free will, and the search for the prisca 
theologia. This is the context in which the numerous references to Origen 
made by the Franciscan should be read. For Giorgi, the Alexandrian is 
essentially a custodian of the ancient and mysterious wisdom who, in his 
exegesis, has explained the obscure and veiled message of Scripture 
(Terracciano 2012: 184). Thus, he turns to him as to a Christian authority 
quoted to support some of his own spiritual interpretations of biblical 
passages. Like in the works of Pico, in the pages of De harmonia mundi, 
Jewish and Origenian exegesis often appear together as sources for Giorgi’s 
biblical understanding. This was possible because Giorgi shared the same 
conception of the Bible with Origen and with Jewish wisdom as a text in 
which the truth is hidden by a veil and consequently needs an exoteric 
interpretation to be unveiled (Terracciano 2012: 206-7). Already at the 
beginning of the treatise on the cosmic harmony Giorgi writes that Origen’s 
works contain Platonic as well as Jewish doctrines (De harmonia mundi 
L2,7) and the number of Origenian quotations in the whole work is 
impressive. Remarkable above all is that, compared with Peri Archon or 
Contra Celsum, there is a huge amount of space given to Origen’s 
exegetical works, mostly on the Old Testament, like the homilies on 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, and the commentary on the Canticle, and 
sometimes also on the New Testament, such as the commentaries on 


Matthew and Romans. The audacious interpretations proposed by Origen in 
his Old Testament exegesis help Giorgi to discover symbols and hidden 
meanings in the Bible by which he can explain the cosmic harmony. 
Moreover, the presence of the Alexandrian is not limited to doctrinally 
unquestioned topics but permeates also the sections devoted to problematic 
issues like Christology, Trinitarian doctrine, angelology, and even the 
potential final redemption of the whole of mankind (Terracciano 2012: 208— 
9; 223). 

If we move beyond the Alps we will observe that Origen’s reception by 
Renaissance authors of North European countries was deeply characterized 
by the image of the Alexandrian shaped by Erasmus (see Scheck, Chapter 
26). A French dispute during the 1520s can offer another example of how 
the figure of Origen was capable of raising strong sympathies or aggressive 
repulsion. In 1512 the first complete edition of Origen’s works surviving in 
Latin appeared in Paris, edited by Jacques Merlin, containing also an 
apology which was very favourable to the Alexandrian (see page 522-23). 
One decade later, the syndic of the theological faculty of the Sorbonne 
University, Noél Béda (c. 1470-1537), started a long-lasting dispute against 
Merlin and his edition with the intention to prohibit the publication of his 
Origen edition and of his Apology for Origen (Walker 1959: 109-11). After 
many years of polemic, including theological commissions established to 
study the case, petitions to the parliament and so on, the theological faculty 
approved Béda's position. His victory was, however, only apparent: Merlin 
was able to print his edition, which included the apology, again and again 
without difficulties, making it a true editorial success. Béda's anti- 
Origenism did not diminish after this dispute and found a new victim in the 
father of the North European revival of Origen, namely Erasmus of 
Rotterdam (Terracciano 2012: 122). 


THE ‘PRINTED ORIGEN’ AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
MODERN ERA 


made Origen’s revival at the beginning of the Modern Era possible? While 
during the Middle Ages only the Latin Origen was widespread, thanks to a 
copious number of manuscripts of the ancient Latin translations by Jerome 


and Rufinus, modern editions of the Greek texts did not flourish until the 
seventeenth century. In between, massive editorial activity developed, 
starting in Rome in 1481 when Cristoforo Persona (1416-1485), prior of 
Santa Balbina on the Aventine hill and later chief librarian of the Vatican 
Library, published a Latin translation of Contra Celsum by Gerold Herolt 
(Villani 2013). This is the first modern translation of an Origenian Greek 
work, and at the same time the first ‘printed Origen’. Although the quality 
of the translation is discontinuous, it was often reprinted and included in the 
later complete editions of the Latin Origen up to Erasmus’ edition in 1536 
(the revised edition of Erasmus from 1557 replaced it with a new translation 
by Gelenius). Even though Persona’s translation did not derive from a 
specific interest in Origen but in a more general humanistic intent of 
diffusing ancient texts, the dedication to Pope Sixtus IV (other dedications 
—to the doge and the senate of Venice and to the Emperor Ferdinand II of 
Aragon—also exist) proves to be particularly interesting for the history of 
Origenism. There, Origen is presented as a true hero of the Christian faith, 
which means that just five years before Pico’s condemnation, the papal 
milieu had no longer concerns with the figure of the Alexandrian (Villani 
2013: 28-30). 

From that time onward editions of single Origenian works in Latin 
translation were published at an increasing rate. Venice was an important 
centre for such editing activity. In 1503 Aldus Manutius (1449-1515) 
published an anonymous edition of Origen’s Latin Homilies on the Old 
Testament. The publisher himself wrote the first prefatory letter, dedicated 
to the humanist and Augustinian friar Egidio da Viterbo (1469-1532), an 
admirer of Origen. Here Manutius adopted a halfway position towards 
Origen, to some extent defending him, but also alluding to the traditional 
distich Ubi bene nemo melius, ubi male nemo peius, which reflects the more 
orthodox viewpoint of the Church. Differently, in a second anonymous 
preface which was probably composed by Jerome Aleander (1480-1542), 
the Alexandrian is openly praised with ‘an enthusiasm that is virtually 
boundless’ (Scheck 2008: 163). In Venice 1506, the publisher Simon de 
Lueres (active between 1489 and 1520) published the Commentary on 
Romans, edited by the friar Theophilus Salodianus (Scheck 2008: 164-65). 
Again in the lagoon city, the publisher Lazaro de Soardi (c. 1450-1517) 
printed many volumes with Origen’s works (Schär 1979: 160-71). In 1513, 
a volume appeared containing a selection of homilies on the New as well as 


on the Old Testament (some of them, however, spurious), published with 
papal printing privilege without any mention of the editor. In 1514 Peri 
Archon was released (together with Pamphilus’ Apology for Origen and 
Rufinus’ On the falsification of the works of Origen), under the editorship 
of Constantius Hyerothaeus, author also of a long and erudite preface where 
Origen is evaluated critically. While his doctrinal errors are mentioned and 
ascribed to Plato’s influence, some of his doctrines are defended. In the 
same year Contra Celsum also appeared with Persona’s translation revised 
by the same Hyerothaeus. In this case, a short preface was added which 
offers a much more positive image of Origen. These two different prefaces 
show once more that, if presented as a defender of the Christian faith, 
Origen could circulate without concerns, while precautionary measures 
should still be taken to publish Origen’s speculative works. In 1516 Lazaro 
de Soardi completed his edition of Origen with a new volume of homilies 
on the Old and on the New Testament. 

The knowledge of Origen’s writings has already been increased thanks to 
the above-mentioned first complete Latin edition composed by the 
Sorbonne theologian Jacques Merlin (1490-1541) which was published in 
four volumes by Jean Petit and Josse Bade, Paris 1512, with royal printing 
privilege (Scheck 2008: 165-68; Schär 1979: 191-208). Whenever 
possible, Merlin collected Origen’s texts from previous Italian editions, 
while for the still unedited titles, like Peri Archon and some homilies, he 
resorted to ancient manuscripts, though limiting himself to reproduce just 
one codex without collating further copies. Also in the case of this edition, 
the two prefaces offer interesting insights into the author’s intent as well as 
his image of Origen. In the first preface, Merlin, who himself was a 
passionate and esteemed preacher, praises Origen with enthusiastic and 
hyperbolic language, exalting the exegete as being able to uncover the 
mysteries of the Holy Scripture by destroying the veil of the letter and 
releasing its true meaning by means of allegories. Despite his enormous 
erudition and holiness of life—writes the French theologian—Origen was 
so mishandled during his lifetime and afterwards that he can be compared 
to the traveller of the parable of the Good Samaritan, who was robbed of 
everything, left on the road half dead by the thieves and neglected by a 
Levite and a priest going the same road. Merlin wanted to play the role of 
the Good Samaritan towards Origen, restoring him and letting him breathe 
enlivening French air. The second preface, at the beginning of the third 


volume, is actually an Apology for Origen, where Merlin aims to prove 
Origen’s orthodoxy in all respects. He led a holy life, he died blameless, 
and his writings are totally orthodox. Without bringing new arguments in 
comparison with the older defences of Origen written by Rufinus and Pico, 
on which he relied, Merlin revealed himself as the most impassioned and 
audacious advocate that Origen has ever had. Merlin denied every doctrinal 
error which has been attributed to Origen, also presenting doctrines like the 
apokatastasis or the pre-existence of souls as orthodox or as interpolations 
by heretics. Moreover, Merlin did not even mention Origen’s condemnation 
in 553. By editing the writings of Origen, Merlin wished, as he himself 
poetically states, no less than to offer a morning star to the Church, in hopes 
that many people could hold them in their hands. Merlin’s complete edition 
was reprinted many times (1515, 1519, 1522, etc.), becoming the basis of 
every following edition of Origen’s writings, and was not replaced until 
1536 by the Basel edition compiled by Erasmus and Beatus Rhenanus. 


1. Although normally considered as the founding event of the Protestant Reformation, there is a 
historiographic debate about the authenticity of the posting of Luther’s thesis which arose from 
the 1960s and has continued to the present: see V. Leppin 2010, especially pages 27-28. 

2. The rule is quoted by Martin Bucer: MBDS 4, 348 (cf. WA 59, 585,4787-4788). 

3. Cf. Operationes in Psalmos (1519-1521) on Ps. 22,19: WA 5, 644,2-18. 

4. Cf. Answer to the Hyperchristian, Hyperspiritual and Hyperlearned Book by Goat Emser in 
Leipzig (1521): WA 7, 650,21-34 = AE 39, 178-179. 

5. Melanchthon inserted this text also in the second edition of his Commentary on Romans (1540) 
under the new title De Ecclesia et autoritate verbi Dei: cf. CR 15, 733—782 and StA 1, 324— 
386. 

6. Metaphrases et enarrationes perpetuae Epistolarum D. Pauli Apostoli... Tomus primus. 
Continens Metaphrasin et Enarrationem in Epistolam ad Romanos ... per Martinum Bucerum, 
Argentorati, Rihelium, M.D.XXVI (online at The Digital Library of Classic Protestant Text). 

7. Cf. Martin Bucer, Commentary on Romans, preface VIII (Quo D. Paulus significatu usurpet 
verbum iustificari, et iustificatio), f. 13. 

8. Marsilio Ficino, Tractatus de Deo et anima vulgaris (P.O. Kristeller. Supplementum 
Ficinianum. 2 Volumes. Florentiae: Olschki 1937. Volume 2: 147). 

9. M. Ficino, De christiana religione 7: Origenes vir doctrina, vitaque apprime mirabilis ... (Op. 
1, f. 22), 

10. Rationabilius est credere Origenes esse salvum, quam credere ipsum esse damnatum, thesis 
4>29. from ‘Theological Conclusions Opposed to the Common Mode of Speaking’: S. A. 
Farmer, 1998, 434—435. 

11. Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, De salute Origenis disputatio 1: Dixerunt isti magistri, quod 
haec conclusio est temeraria et reprehendenda et haeresim sapiens et contra determinationem 
universalis ecclesiae, quoted from the following critical edition: Origenes Humanista. Pico 


della Mirandolas Traktat De salute Origenis disputatio. Edited by A. Fürst and Ch. 
Hengstermann. Münster: Aschendorff 2015, 280, 2-3. 

12. De salute Origenis disputatio 32: ... in illis scribendis neque dogmatice neque assertive, sed 
dubitative semper et inquisitive procedit (ibid. 324, 9-10). 
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PART VI 


CHAPTER 28 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
PIERRE-DANIEL HUET TO THE 
MODERN STUDY OF ORIGEN 


ELENA RAPETTI 


IN the 1970s, two leading figures in the Origen renaissance, namely Henri 
Crouzel and Pierre Nautin, openly praised Pierre-Daniel Huet’s Origeniana. 
The former stated that it was by far the most complete and accurate critical 
work ever published on Origen (Crouzel 1971: 115), while the latter ranked 
it among the three best works ever written on the Alexandrian scholar at 
that time, together with Ernst Rudolf Redepenning’s (1841-1846) and 
Eugene de Faye’s (1923-1928) volumes (Nautin 1977: 7). 

The scholar’s merits had been fully recognized even by his 
contemporaries. Indeed, while he was giving the final touches to the first 
edition of Origen’s Opera Omnia, the Maurist Charles Delarue decided to 
add Huet’s work to the last volume of the collection, thinking it would serve 
the purpose (Delarue 1733: VI). Following Delarue, even Migne would 
subsequently do the same; as a matter of fact, he inserted Huet’s vast 
critical work in the XVII volume of his Greek Patrology (PG 17: cols. 
6331272). 

Yet, the story behind the Origeniana started almost by chance. When he 
was 32, Huet went to Stockholm, together with his master and friend 
Samuel Bochart, to visit the court of Queen Christina of Sweden. In the 
Queen’s library, he discovered a Greek manuscript containing the 
Commentary on Matthew and the treatise On Prayer by Origen (Mathieu 
1994: 231; Blok 2000: 205—206). Bochart, who was a fine scholar and a 
decent controversialist, immediately understood the importance of the 
discovery. Therefore, he urged his young friend to copy the text in the first 
place, and then to proceed with its edition. 


At that time, Huet was a promising poet and scholar; certainly, he was 
neither a theologian, nor a ‘critic’, as understood back then. Perhaps, he 
undertook such a heavy task because he felt that, by doing so, he could 
claim citizenship in the Republic of Letters. No fewer than fifteen years 
passed from the transcript of the manuscript (September 16, 1652) to its 
actual publication (31 December 1667), with Huet feeling torn between 
fatigue and enthusiasm. With respect to the composition of the work, those 
years were characterized by ups and downs, delays and hesitations. The 
result, nonetheless, was the Origenis in Sacras Scripturas Commentaria, 
that is, the edition of the first comprehensive corpus of the Greek Origen, 
containing the Greek exegetical writings of the Alexandrian scholar (Huet 
1668). 


HUET AND THE EDITING OF ORIGEN: THE ORIGENIS IN 
SACRAS SCRIPTURAS COMMENTARIA 


caustically remarked that the only innovation in Huet’s Origen was the 
usage of the Greek language (Lesaulnier 1992: 552). Yet, that was not a 
trivial matter, as the first contribution to the rediscovery of Origen 
Adamantius necessarily implied making new, previously unreleased Greek 
texts available to scholars. 

During the sixteenth century, scholars became acquainted with the 
Alexandrian theologian, thanks to the Latin editions provided by Erasmus 
and Genebrard, whereas in the seventeenth century, the Assembly of the 
French Clergy made a programmatic declaration encouraging the 
publication of some Greek Fathers. The purpose was to address the 
controversy between Catholics and Protestants. Cardinal Du Perron and the 
Protestant theologian Du Plessis-Mornay had recently met and confronted 
each other in Fontainebleau. The Assembly, hence, showed interest in 
acquiring ‘reliable’ editions of the Greek Fathers that could compete with 
those in London, Frankfurt, and Basel. 

Origen was on the list of desiderata, as well. In the first three decades of 
the seventeenth century, some of his Greek works had already been 
published: in 1605, the Contra Celsum (along with the Origen 5 Encomium 
by Gregory Thaumaturgus), edited by the German humanist David 


Hoeschel and, in 1618, the Philocalia, edited by Jean Tarin, professor of 
eloquence at the College Royal of Paris. Leone Allacci had published 
Origen’s Homily on The Witch of Endor in 1629 and, in 1648, Balthasar 
Cordier the Homilies on Jeremiah, yet ascribing them to St Cyril. Still, 
there was much to do. In 1636, the Assembly of the Clergy appointed Jean 
Aubert, a doctor at the Sorbonne University, to publish the complete Greek— 
Latin edition of Origen’s works. However, Aubert’s death in 1650 prevented 
him from fulfilling the task he had been assigned, so—in an ideal twist of 
circumstance—Huet received the baton from Aubert. 

The scholar’s search for documents concerning Origen started in 1652, 
on his return from Sweden. The related sequence of events is significant, 
both regarding Huet’s editorial techniques and also the numerous foyers of 
ecclesiastical erudition he made reference to, in order to carry out his task. 

Thanks to Jacques Dupuy, Keeper of the Royal Library, Huet managed to 
obtain a copy of the Commentary on John and another copy of the 
Commentary on Matthew he could use to emend the missing parts of the 
manuscript he had found in Sweden. He also instructed some copyists to 
transcribe other texts, namely, the Exhortation to Martyrdom and the 
pseudepigraphic De recta in Deum fide, the De fato, and the Commentary 
on Mark. The astronomer and philologist Ismaél Boulliau offered to 
supervise the transcript. 

The cabinet Dupuy was one of the key meeting places of the Republic of 
Letters. Among its attendants, who conducted research about church 
history, was Jean Aubert. The documents he retrieved, though, had been 
handed over to another Dupuy habitue, named Jean Tarin. Huet, with the 
help of his numerous friends, had tried for many years to obtain the 
necessary documents and a friendly cooperation from the editor of the 
Philocalia. Facing multiple refusals to collaborate, Huet publicly despised 
Tarin's discourtesy in his preface to the Commentaria (Huet 1668: [VIII]). 
At the cabinet, Huet also met Henri Le Valois, editor of Eusebius's 
Ecclesiastica Historia. He took advantage of his critical edition of 
Eusebius's text, by making numerous annotations on his personal copy. The 
text is nowadays at the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris (Eusebius 
Pamphilus, Ecclesiastica Historia [Parisiis: Antonius Vitré, 1659] aux 
armes de Huet, shelf mark BNF: H -78). 

In addition to France, Huet started looking for documents in Italy; he 
asked all his acquaintances in the bel paese for help on various occasions. 


He wrote to Isaac Voss in 1653, requesting him to find—and, possibly, 
obtain—a copy of the manuscript of the Peri Archon; in 1655, he wrote to 
Nicolas Heinsius, while, in 1658, he begged Georges Regnaud de 
Madeleine to sift both the Altempsian and the Vatican Library (Rapetti 
2012: 252-253). The precise and detailed instructions given to Regnaud de 
Madeleine show Huet’s way of working: he needed someone who could 
transcribe the manuscripts at hand in the most reliable and accurate way, by 
writing each character legibly, in order to proceed to the collation of the 
samples. Therefore, to serve that purpose, Huet suggested looking for Greek 
students in Roman ecclesiastical schools (BNF, Suppl. Grec 434, ff. 18— 
18v). Regnaud de Madeleine’s researches were useless, in spite of his 
collaboration with Luca Holstein. The following year, Huet was tempted to 
travel to Rome, since Queen Cristina had invited him to join her and her 
circle of scholars. Instead, the Italian expedition was conducted by Emeric 
Bigot in 1660. The scholar conferred with Leone Allacci twice, but, 
unfortunately, he obtained discouraging indications regarding the possibility 
of finding unreleased documentation. As far as the Commentaries on 
Matthew and on John were concerned, Allacci suggested collating the 
samples found in the Vatican Library with the ones found in Paris, and to 
add a new translation to the old one in the same volume (BNF, Suppl. Grec 
434, f. 151). Bigot’s visit to Italy was worthwhile nonetheless, since he 
obtained a catalogue compiled by Allacci containing some manuscripts by 
Origen kept at the Vatican Library (iss. 154-154v of the BNF, Supplément 
Grec 434), together with a detailed report of the researches he conducted in 
Florence, Naples, and Milan. 

In 1664, Huet came in contact with the Dominican François Combefis. In 
a very short time, the friar prepared a dossier for him, featuring numerous 
fragments by Origen, mostly taken from the Catena Romana (Doutreleau 
1975: 367-388). (This dossier resides in the Bibliotheque Nationale de 
France, with the shelf mark: Supplement Grec 428.) However, Huet decided 
not to take those papers into account, for the sake of his work. In his preface 
to the Commentaria, the scholar explained why he did not publish the 
content of the dossier, arguing that the excerpts taken from the Catenae 
were likely to be traced back to spurious works, so they might have raised 
attribution issues (Huet 1668: [X]). The divergences with Combefis 
concerning the interpretation of Origen, along with the not so benevolent 


commentaries made by the Dominican against the Jesuits in his annotations 
were, presumably, the reasons why Huet put the project aside. 

Indeed, some members of the Company of Jesus had significantly helped 
Huet prepare the edition of the Commentaria. Father Pierre Mambrun, who 
was Huet’s master at the College du Mont of Caen, was also his main 
advisor, until his death in 1661. Also Father René Rapin played a 
fundamental role, as he engaged Huet with a royal gratification, helped him 
find a publisher and obtain the printing privilege that allowed the scholar to 
print his work. In addition, some Jesuits of the college de Clermont—Jean 
Garnier, Gabriel Cossart, and Philippe Labbe—made their historical and 
ecclesiastical expertise available to Huet (Rapetti 2012: 259-261). 
Moreover, some previous works by members of the Company of Jesus 
meaningfully contributed to his project, as the scholar decided to use the 
Latin translation of the Commentary on Genesis by François Vigier, of the 
Commentary on the Psalms by Denis Petau, and the Latin version of the 
Homilies on Jeremiah by Balthasar Cordier. 

In addition to finding and collating unreleased texts, and to retrieving 
rare exegetical works which had been published separately, Huet also had to 
cope with a difficult issue, namely, choosing a translation from the existing 
ones, or writing ex novo a new one. The scholar was perfectly aware of that, 
when, between 1660 and 1661, he wrote the De interpretatione. The work 
includes two volumes: the De optimo genere interpretandi and the De claris 
interpretibus. Such an accurate analysis of translation theories and the 
edition of Origen’s work by Huet are, indeed, a matching pair. Huet’s aim 
was twofold: he wanted to compensate for the lack of studies on such an 
important topic and, at the same time, he aimed at guarding his translation 
choices against criticism (DeLater 2002: 5-7). He disagreed with St 
Jerome’s translations of Origen; with reference to that, he eloquently 
expressed his opposition in a letter to Father Mambrun: ‘Is verba ponderari 
jubet, non numerari'—he said—‘Ego fidi interpretis officium esse puto, non 
verba ponderare solum, sed etiam, si per linguarum genium liceat, 
numerare' (BNF, Lat. 11432, f. 80). As for the Commentary on Matthew, 
therefore, Huet preferred his own translation over the one made by 
Erasmus; as for the Commentary on John, instead, he took advantage of the 
Latin translation by Ferrarius (1551), transcribed by Génébrard. Huet's 
work as an editor and a translator was appreciated by both Richard Simon 
(Simon 1730: 134) and by the yet disapproving Tillemont: in his Mémoires, 


he wished that Huet would commit himself to providing a more accurate 
translation of the De Oratione, compared to its English version published in 
1686 (Le Nain de Tillemont 1732: 257). 

As for the verification of the authenticity of Origen’s works, Huet proved 
to be a judicious critic as well. The most evident case is that of the 
Philosophoumena. He had been trying to obtain the manuscript through 
Alexander More since 1656 (BNF, Lat. 11432, f. 20), but he managed to 
borrow it from Bigot only in 1662 (Ménage 1993: 153). After carefully 
analysing the document, Huet was the first to notice that the 
Philosophoumena, which until then had been credited to Origen, was a 
pseudepigraphic text instead. 


HUET COMMENTING ON ORIGEN: THE ORIGENIANA 


The Gallican theologian Louis-Ellies Du Pin is said to have considered the 
Origeniana a masterpiece, the best of its kind, and a perfect example of 
how the personality, writings, and doctrine of an author should be 
approached and examined by critics and theologians (Du Pin 1719: 161). In 
fact, along with his philological work, Huet had to tackle a challenging 
issue, namely, dealing with Origen’s controversial figure. In the first half of 
the seventeenth century, Origen Adamantius was the main subject of many 
church histories and he was the protagonist of some monographs: in 1629, 
the Jesuit Etienne Binet published the Du salut d’Origene; in 1639, the 
theologian Gaudenzio Paganino, professor at the University of Pisa, 
published the De dogmatum Origenis; in 1648, another Jesuit, Pierre 
Halloix, published the Origenes defensus. These works were everything but 
unbiased. The Origenes defensus, notably, caused such a scandal that the 
Roman Inquisition placed it on the Index. Huet was not surprised by such a 
condemnation: he did not want to follow those who, on one hand, had 
harshly criticized Origen, or those who, on the other, had strenuously 
defended him. ‘Whoever thinks he shall defend Origen, will need to be 
defended in turn’, he wrote in 1659 to Father Mambrun (BNF, Lat. 11432, f. 
80). In the reply to his letter, the Jesuit had advised his disciple to present 
the Alexandrian theologian in the clearest and most honest possible way, 
without taking his side (BML, Ashb. 1866, cassetta 10, inserto n. 1161). 


Hence, towards the end of 1662, when he started composing the 
Origeniana, Huet had a clear strategy in mind: he wanted to introduce the 
res Origenis with accuracy and impartiality (Huet 1668: 1) by confronting 
himself with his most audacious speculations, which had been subject to 
censorship and to the anathemas of the Synods (Huet 1668: 25). He did not 
aim to extol the virtues of Origen; instead, he pursued the truth on Origen. 

However, Huet’s scientific detachment—an innovation compared to the 
vulgata of the treatises published at that time—did not prevent him from 
taking a firm stance on some subject matters. Bringing Origen back to life 
also meant, willing or not, dealing with some theological issues that had 
been much debated during the century. It might be particularly useful to 
dwell upon them,! in order to better understand the role played by the 
Origeniana within what has been called ‘the golden Age of Patrology’. 


THE INVOCATION OF THE ANGELS AND THE 
EUCHARIST: THE QUARREL WITH BOCHART 


In 1666, a controversy ignited between Huet and the Huguenot minister 
Samuel Bochart, on the eve of the publication of the Commentaria (Huet 
1712: 1-282; Shelford 1994: 99-108; Shelford 2001: 39-57). It is 
indicative of how the edition of the Origenian texts and their interpretation 
could actively contribute to contemporary debates. As a matter of fact, some 
of the Origenian theses discussed by Huet, namely the Virgin and purgatory, 
but also the invocation of the angels and the Eucharist, caused controversy 
with the Protestants. Bochart, in particular, made his observations on the 
latter two.” 

According to the Protestants, venerating the angels was a Catholic 
innovation contrary to what had been stated by the Apostles. Pierre Du 
Moulin (Du Moulin: 506-507), Gerard Vossius (Vossius 1641: 67), and, 
more recently, Jean Daillé (Daillé 1666: 653-654), had taken advantage of 
Origen’s testimony to criticize the Catholic doctrine allowing this practice. 
In order to prove the validity of the Catholic thesis, Huet had made 
reference to a passage of the first Homily on Ezekiel (HomEz 1,7), where 
Origen would have—formally and expressly—invoked an angel (Huet 
1668: 90). Bochart questioned the authenticity of the homiletic text and its 
interpretation as well. 


In a letter dated 23 December 1666, the Huguenot minister doubted the 
authorship of the translation of the homily; in his opinion, the author was 
not St Jerome, but rather an ‘ignorant monk’, who had emended the text by 
illegitimately adding that passage. In his reply to the letter, dated 10 May 
1667, Huet argued that the authorship of the translation was clarified by the 
consensus among the manuscripts, the publications, and the critics who had 
examined them. Furthermore, in his De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, St 
Jerome himself admitted translating fourteen homilies on Jeremiah and 
fourteen on Ezekiel. The Protestants made reference to some passages of 
the Contra Celsum (CCels 8, 64; 5, 4-5) forbidding any form of adoration 
of God’s creatures; as for that, Huet recalled the distinction adopted by the 
Church and by Scholasticism between the cult of Latria, only directed to 
God, and the cult of Dulia, directed to angels and saints, instead. Once the 
meaning of the term ‘cult’ was made clear—that is, it was not a prayer 
directed to demons to gain their favour—it could therefore be accepted, 
provided that the prayers directed to angels were different and inferior to 
the ones directed to God. 

This dispute shows how the history of dogma was a source of 
controversy. In particular, those years were crucial for the debate on the 
Eucharist in France. In the arena of the Eucharistic controversy, the 
authoritative testimony of the Church Fathers was a fundamental subject 
matter. Charges of falsification or of low accuracy in the transcript of the 
Patristic texts were very common on both the Catholic and the Protestant 
side. The quarrel between Bochart and Huet seems to have originated from 
some rumours circulating in the Protestant milieus in Paris, Caen, and 
Rouen, according to which Huet had intentionally omitted part of a passage 
of Origen's Commentary on Matthew about the Eucharist. In his first 
transcript of the manuscript, in fact, he had omitted the sentence: 
‘[E]verything that enters into the mouth goes into the belly and is cast out 
into the drought' (ComMt 11.14). Bochart noticed that and informed his 
friend. Huet justified his behaviour: he had hastily copied the manuscript, 
making a saut du méme au méme. However, he had immediately restored 
the passage to its integrity, thanks to the collation with the other copy of the 
Commentary on Matthew he had found in the King's Library. Such events, 
which had taken place long before that—in 1654—and which, above all, 
were private, cast a shadow on Huet's work, right before submitting his 


Origen to an audience that had been waiting for its publication for a long 
time. 

The doctrine of the ‘real presence’ was one of the main points in the 
dispute between Catholics and Protestants; the publication of such a thorny 
passage would have certainly fuelled the ongoing debate. That fragment of 
the Commentary on Matthew was fundamental, insofar as the Protestants 
could invoke it against the Catholic Transubstantiation. This is why Bochart 
wanted to preserve it ‘in its purity’. (Bochart was no stranger to this kind of 
dispute. Over thirty years before, he had confronted an expert 
controversialist named Francois Veron with various doctrinal issues 


dividing Catholics and Protestants.)? What is more, given the antiquity of 
Origen's testimony, according to Bochart, it could overturn the Catholic 
thesis and show ‘the newness of your religion, and the antiquity of ours’ 
(Huet 1712: 215). 

From 1653 onwards, Huet started writing to Alexander More to inform 
him of the ‘debated passage on the Eucharist’ (BNF, Lat. 11432, f. 17); in 
August 1654, he wrote to the Calvinist pastor David Blondel in order to 
return to the issue (BML, Ashb. 1866, cassetta 17, inserto n. 2683). In 1657, 
he told his master Mambrun that he had managed to interpret it, so that he 
could ‘publicly destroy the enemies of the Church’ (BNF, Lat. 11432, f. 60). 

Therefore, Huet was convinced that he could easily comment on Origen’s 
passage in accordance with Catholic orthodoxy. However, Bochart did not 
agree with his opinion; in his letter, dated December 23, he thoroughly 
replied to Huet’s argument, shedding light on its weaknesses. According to 
Bochart, he had mistaken the Lord’s supper (the sign) and the real body of 
Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh and bread of life (the signified) (Huet 
1712: 237). In his long reply, Huet defended the validity of his 
interpretation. By defining sacramental bread as a ‘typical and symbolical 
body’ (ComMt 11.14) Origen did not mean a figurative speech—‘figuré’— 
but a figurative thing—‘figuratif —(Huet 1712: 125). Therefore, it is true 
that the real body of Jesus Christ was present, but as an image and symbol 
of something else: of himself, mainly—both on the cross, and sitting at the 
right hand of the Father—and then as a symbol of our Resurrection, of the 
Church, of faith and of his promises. By comparing more passages from the 
Commentary on Matthew and from the one on John, he wanted to show the 
real meaning of the term ‘symbolic’, that is, what is real and, at the same 
time, a symbol of something else, not—as Bochart asserted—what is 


present by means of a symbol. By using the expression ‘typical and 
symbolical body’, Origen meant ‘sacramental’, since we do not touch the 
body of Christ directly, but shrouded in signs and symbols (Huet 1712: 
117). 

While ending his letter, Huet had expressed the intention to disclose the 
debate, but Bochart’s sudden death on 16 May 1667, must have persuaded 
him that it would have been inappropriate. Notwithstanding, he looked for a 
way that allowed him to protect himself from shameful rumours and, at the 
same time, to give visibility to his interpretation of Origen’s controversial 
passage. It is no surprise that the review of the Origenis Commentaria, 
published in the Journal des Scavans on 2 July 1668, shed light on the 
Huetian exegesis of Origen’s passage on the Eucharist, in spite of the 
importance of many other debatable issues to be found in the same work 
(Gallois, 1668: 48-49). The author of the text, Abbot Gallois, was on good 
terms with Huet. Hence, it does not seem reckless to assume that the review 
might have been suggested by Huet himself. (The chance is highly likely, 
since the manuscripts Mélanges de Huet contain the autograph review of 
the Alnetanae Quaestiones |BNF, Fr. 15351, ff. 69-76] which was 
published with a few changes in the Journal des Scavans of 1690, 416— 
420). 


FREEDOM, GRACE, AND PREDESTINATION: THE DEBATE 
WITH JANSENISTS 


Origeniana, the controversy between Jansenists and Jesuits reached its 
peak. Indeed, the publication of the Origenian Commentaria may have lent 
itself to supporting the campaign made by the Company of Jesus to 
relativize the exclusive Patristic authority of St Augustine. As a matter of 
fact, during the seventeenth century, the doctrines of some Greek Fathers, 
and, particularly, of Origen, became the symbol of a theological alternative 
to St Augustine’s being a ‘doctor of grace’, as intended by Jansenists, thus 
making him more compatible with God’s goodness and omnipotent 
providence. 

Jansenius, therefore, raised a major controversy against Origen, seen as 
the theological inspirer of Pelagius, and thus of Jesuit Molinism (Jansenius 


1641: 155). Huet dedicated a large section of his Quaestio VII De libero 
arbitrio, gratia et praedestinatione (book II, chapter II) to the interpretation 
that the bishop of Ypres had given of Origen Adamantius in the first volume 
of the Augustinus. 

In spite of his restatement of impartiality, in his text Huet subtly aimed at 
demonstrating that Jansenius’s exegesis was incautious. In fact, he had 
taken a large number of Origenian quotes exclusively from Latin 
translations of the Peri Archon and of the Commentary on Romans, without 
taking into account Origen’s works in Greek. Thus, he often mistook 
authentic Origen passages with others which had been emended by Rufinus. 
In addition, it was a ‘biased’ interpretation: Origen was interpreted by 
Jansenius through the distorting mirror of the Augustinian stigmatization of 
Pelagianism. 

Moreover, in Jansenius’s opinion, the Origenian doctrine of freedom 
constituted the fundamental basis of the entire Pelagian structure. Huet, on 
the contrary, asserted that this ‘indifferent power to choose one thing among 
other things’ (‘indifferens potestas asciscendae et eligendae rei unius de 
plurimis’) was the only thesis commonly accepted; it was demonstrated by 
the clear voice of nature, the authority of ancient philosophers, and by the 
approval of other Church Fathers—such as St Gregory of Nazianzus, St 
Ambrose, Saint Hilary, and so on—of the Councils of Orange and of Trent, 
and even of St Augustine himself (Huet 1668: 106). 

The way St Augustine is presented by Huet in this work is far different 
from the way he is presented by Jansenius and his accolades. He rather 
referred to some points already discussed by the Jesuit Denis Petau in the 
De Theologicis Dogmatibus. In his work, where he showed his great 
erudition, the Jesuit aimed at demonstrating how the Jansenist doctrine of 
freedom was very different from the one actually supported by St Augustine 
and the other Church Fathers. If interpreted correctly, St Augustine’s 
reasoning, the Origenian, and the Augustinian postulate on freedom would 
agree (Petavius 1722: 189). Following the Jesuit’s argumentation (Petavius 
1722: 213), Huet showed how the bishop of Ypres, after criticizing Origen, 
had inconsistently tried to take advantage of his authority to corroborate the 
thesis according to which freedom and necessity were compatible (Huet 
1668: 106-107). In order to do so, he had completely mistaken a passage 
taken from the preface to the Peri Archon (Princ Preface 5) where the 
Alexandrian theologian interpreted as fatal necessity (‘fatalis conditio’) the 


simple and voluntary necessity (‘necessitas simplex et voluntaria’) and not 
the coaction (‘coactio’), as Jansenius had incorrectly asserted (Huet 1668: 
106). 

Another key point of the Jansenist controversy was the thorny issue of 
the universality of Jesus Christ’s death. Even with reference to this, Huet 
explained the passages of the Commentary on Matthew (ComMt 16.8 on 
Matthew 20:28) in a way to dispel the interpretation that only the 
predestined or the believers could be saved. Moreover, he restated the 
salvific universalism defended by Origen. ‘If we consider the will of Jesus 
Christ'—he wrote—‘he died for all mankind, no one excluded’ (Huet 1668: 
422). 

In a handwritten annotation, he eventually took a stance on another issue 
opposing Jesuits and Jansenists, that is, the one concerning the (non) 
existence of the Predestinatian heresy. The Jesuits—starting from the 
edition of the Praedestinatus (Gori 2000: 239-252) and the Historia 
Praedestinatiana (1648) by the Jesuit Jacques Sirmond—had strived to 
prove its historical authenticity and its development; the Jansenists, to prove 
its delusiveness. In the wake of Father Sirmond, Huet wrote a brief 
historical dissertation on the Predestinatian heresy, back from Lucidus’s 
initial thesis to his modern heirs: Luther, Calvin, and even Jansenism. In the 
final part of his work, Huet welcomed the action undertaken by Alexander 
VII to repress Jansenism (BNF, Lat. 11451, f. 41v). 

This concise dissertation was supposed to be added to the annotations to 
the Commentaria, but it was kept handwritten instead. This would indicate 
that Huet had taken a firmer stance on the issues of freedom, grace, and 
predestination, in comparison with what he had asserted in the quaestio VII 
of the Origeniana. What is certain is that “Huet used Jansen as a proxy for 
his contemporary opponents’ (Shelford 2007: 150), but he did that 
cautiously. At first glance, the critical examination of the Jansenist 
interpretation by Origen could be seen as the work of a philologist and not 
as the initiative of a controversialist. As a matter of fact, several years after 
the publication of the Origeniana, in the context of the controversy raised 
by the papal bull Unigenitus, the Abbot Louis-Frangois Du Vau was 
believed to have made reference to Huet in his anti-Jansenist work Analyse 
de l'Augustin de Jansenius. In his dissertation, he restated Origen's 
semipelagianism (see Huet 1668: 117), in contrast with Jansenius, who had 
tout court recognized Pelagius's doctrine in the Alexandrian theologian's 


work (Du Vau 1721: 353). The Jesuit Jean Garnier discussed Jansenius’s 
interpretation, according to which the main source of Pelagius could be 
found in Origen’s works, and thus embraced the observations made by Huet 
in his Origeniana. 


THE TRINITY: THE PLATONISM OF THE FATHERS AMONG 
CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, AND ANTITRINITARIANS 


In his work Sentimens de quelques théologiens de Hollande, the Arminian 
theologian Jean Le Clerc also made reference to Huet’s Origeniana. 
According to Le Clerc, two striking examples of the obscurity of tradition 
and of the great confusion reigning in early theology were the controversies 
on grace and on the Trinity. In both cases, the explanations provided by the 
Fathers were so vague, that it was impossible to interpret them (Le Clerc 


1685: 45-47).* In the quaestio II of the second book of his Origeniana, 
Huet dealt with what he thought was one of the most problematic issues of 
Origen’s thought: the Trinity. 

With reference to that, Huet adopted once again Father Petau’s position. 
In the II volume of the Opus de theologicis dogmatibus, the Jesuit scholar 
had historicized Trinitarian thought and remodernized the thesis, stating that 
Platonism was the source of all Christian heresies, namely the Arian one. 
By doing so, he aimed at increasing the importance of ecclesiastical 
(council) tradition against the trend to sacralize early Christian religion. 
According to Petau, the Early Church Fathers—including Origen himself— 
were subordinationist and were inclined to Arianism, due to their platonic 
prejudices (Petavius 1644: 2; Le Boulluec 1993: 419-422). 

In his long and detailed analysis, Huet himself took Origen’s 
subordinationism into account. The comparison between splendour and 
light was, in his opinion, the most explicative way to understand the 
Origenian doctrine of the Trinity, and it clearly showed that the Son was 
subordinate to God the Father (Huet 1668: 34). By means of this 
comparison, Huet also explained the passage of the Peri Archon (Princ I, 2, 
13) where the Son is called ‘image of God’s goodness’: the Son’s goodness 
is nothing but a small part and an emanation (‘particulam et auram’) of the 
Father's kindness, taken and extracted (‘decerptam ac delibatam’) from the 
Father’s kindness (Huet 1668: 39). With reference to goodness as a feature 


of God, Huet recognized a reference to Plato, who put the Idea of the Good 
on top of the world of Ideas. In the wake of the Jesuit scholar Petau, Huet 
quoted St Cyril of Alexandria (Contra Julianum I [PG 76, col. 553] and 
VIII [col. 916 BJ), and identified the ‘fake appearance of the Trinity’ 
(‘larvam quandam Trinitatis" as represented by the three Platonian 
hypostases—the Idea of the Good, the Demiurge, and the Soul of the World 
—as the reason for the numerous mistakes made by Origen while 
interpreting the dogma of the Trinity (Huet 1668: 37). Aberrations of other 
Trinitarian theologians of the first three centuries of Christianity (the 
number is impressive: St Clement of Rome, St Justin Martyr, St Theophilus 
of Antioch, Athenagoras, St Gregory Thaumaturgus and St Dyonisius of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and Lactantius, and so on), as well as the 
blasphemous and detrimental opinions of the heretics, sprang from the same 
Platonic source (Huet 1668: 37). 

These dissertations caused a considerable stir. The intransigent Calvinist 
pastor Pierre Jurieu polemically used them against Jacques-Benigne 
Bossuet, in order to confute the thesis of the immutability of Catholic 
dogma, upon which Bossuet had structured his Histoire des Variations des 
Eglises protestantes (1688). In his Tableau du Socinianisme, Jurieu 
underlined how the uncertainties and variations in the field of Trinitarian 
theology, highlighted by Petau and Huet’s erudite studies on the Early 
Church Fathers, actually proved the opposite (Jurieu 1690: 250). Bossuet 
dedicated part of his Premier Avertissement aux Protestans to defend Huet 
from the charge of ‘turning those Doctors of the Church into Arians’ 
(Bossuet 1689: 605—607). 

The new Antitrinitarian scholars had extensively drawn from Petau’s 
work (Bayle 1730: 690-692). While he was reading Petau’s arguments, 
Christoph Sand—who maintained an interesting correspondence with Huet 
—found evidence for the Christological and Trinitarian uncertainties of the 
early centuries of Christianity. In his Nucleus historiae ecclesiasticae, dated 
1669, with the aim of proposing an Arianising Unitarianism, Sand tried to 
demonstrate that Trinitarianism was only to be found in late Christian 
tradition and not in Plato (Hutton 2005: 212). The spread of these ideas in 
England encouraged George Bull to react with his Defensio Fidei Nicaenae 
(1685). In this text, he engaged in controversy with Petau and Huet. The 
Anglican theologian restated the full convergence between the pre-Nicene 
Fathers and the Council of Nicaea (Bull 1688: 166—218; Bayle 1685: 380— 


381). Hence, it is no surprise that the quaestio De Sanctissima Trinitate is 
one of those parts of the Origeniana where the Maurist Delarue felt the 
need to intervene with numerous ‘corrective’ comments. The editor of the 
Opera Omnia by Origen, in particular, made reference to Bull’s work to 
defend the full orthodoxy of the Alexandrian scholar from the uncertainties 
raised by Huet. 

According to the plan illustrated in the preface to the Origenis 
Commentaria, the Exegetica were supposed to be the first of three parts, 
shortly followed by the Syntagmata and the Dubia et spuria. In spite of his 
unquenchable curiosity for Origen, Huet never succeeded in completing the 
task he had set himself. 

In his Huetiana, the scholar—now old—remembered ‘working’ as a 
critic when he was young, although ‘in a very discreet and moderate way’. 
In fact, the role of a critic was defined as that of ‘a weeder of the literary 
field’, often able to incautiously indulge in conjectural thoughts, instead of 
having a vast academic knowledge, with philology being defined as an 
‘inferior and murky’ field of study. The result of such studies had to be 
searched for beyond the philological work of ‘weed-killing’; in fact, once 
the weeds had been removed, skilled gardeners could grow crops in the 
fields and have a rich harvest (Huet 1722: 64-65). It is no surprise, 
therefore, that in the years that followed the publication of the 
Commentaria, Huet dedicated himself to writing the Demonstratio 
evangelica (1679) and made his erudition available to pursue the truth of 
Christian religion. With his Origeniana, he undoubtedly reached the peak of 
Origenian studies in the seventeenth century, even though—as we have 
attempted to show—they are not free from confessional and apologetic 
issues. 

Such worries—possibly arisen from his philological encounter with the 
Alexandrian scholar—brought Huet to diverge from the Patristic editions. 
From this moment on, Huet—as a ‘new Eusebius’—focused on the so- 
called ‘Moses’s argument’, namely, demonstrating how pagan mythologies 
had a common ground in Jewish religion (BNF, Lat. 11432, f. 143). 

In the same year of the publication of Huet’s Origen (1667), the first 
great Maurist publication of St Bernard by the young Dom Mabillon started 
a new phase of Gallican Patristics. (In the Traite des études monastiques, 
Mabillon recommended a careful analysis of the De optimo genere 
interpretandi by Huet to whomever wanted to try to translate the texts of 


the ancient theologians; as far as Origen’s works are concerned, he made 
reference to the Huetian edition of the Commentaria. See Jean Mabillon, 
Traité des études monastiques [Paris: Chez Charles Robustel, 1691] 319 
and 358). In 1707, Huet was informed of the planned edition (see BML, 
Ashb. 1866, cassetta 19, inserto n. 456). In 1713, the publication of The 
Hexapla, by Dom Bernard de Montfaucon, Delarue's master, was likely the 
first step towards the publication of all the works by the Alexandrian 
theologian. 

Perhaps, in order to fulfil the task he had originally set himself, Huet 
should have had the temperament of Mabillon or Montfaucon. In spite of 
his strong passion for knowledge, which was a constant feature in his life, 
he had neither the aptitude nor the vocation for palaeographic and 
diplomatic studies. 
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CHAPTER 29 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE TRUE 
ORIGEN BY TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY SCHOLARS 


ROBERT J. DALY, S.J. 


PRENOTE 


ASKED to write a chapter on ‘The Rehabilitation of the Catholic Study of 
Origen by Early-Twentieth-Century Catholic Scholars’, I happily accepted, 
but with reservations about the proposed title. First, ‘rehabilitation’ suggests 
the recovery of something that already once existed; but what was 
happening in modern Origen studies, methodologically and 
hermeneutically, had much more the character of a new discovery. Second, 
this ‘discovery’ took place more in the middle years rather than in the early 
years of the twentieth century. Most of what was going on in the early 
twentieth century was neither rehabilitation nor discovery but more in the 
line of continuations of already existing polemical/ideological 
appropriations of which there seemed to be three notable streams: (1) 
Catholic scholars mostly emphasizing what they found to be ‘Catholic’ in 
Origen, and (2) Protestant scholars appropriating Origen in support of their 
own confessionally oriented doctrinal positions, and (3) others reading 
Origen primarily as a philosopher rather than theologian or biblical scholar. 
All of these seemed to share in the misperception that Origen had a system 
and that he not only could but should be read and interpreted in the light of 
that system. And third, although Catholic scholars may have played a major 
role in it, this discovery of a more authentic Origen was by no means an 
achievement just of Catholic scholars. 


THE CONTEXT 


studies, three stand out as particularly important in setting the stage for 
what now seems to have become an ongoing discovery of the true or the 
‘whole’ Origen. First came the 1668 ground-breaking edition of all of 
Origen’s then extant works by the gifted bishop and savant, Pierre Daniel 
Huet, and along with that his magisterial Origeniana, the first significant 
attempt at a comprehensive presentation of Origen’s life (Book I), doctrine 
(Book II), and works (Book IIT) (PG 17.633—1284). Just as Peter Lombard’s 
Sentences in the twelfth century set the stage for what was to follow in 
scholastic theology, so too did Huet’s work for what was to follow in 
Origen studies. Without repeating what is presented elsewhere in this 
Handbook (see Chapter 28, ‘The Contribution of Pierre Daniel Huet to the 
Modern Study of Origen’), let me note that Huet’s Book II on Origen’s 
‘doctrine,’ comprising some 80 per cent of his whole Origeniana (cols. 
697-1182) was written long before more critical approaches could debunk 
widespread misperceptions of Origen as a philosopher, a dogmatic 
systematician, and a Church-condemned heretic. 

Second, from 1841-1846 came Ernst Rudolf Redepenning’s two-volume 
masterpiece: ‘Origenes: Eine Darstellung Seines Lebens und Seiner Lehre.’ 
Redepenning, a Lutheran theologian, clearly distinguished his own work 
from that of the Catholic bishop, Huet, whom he rightly characterized as a 
defender of Origen, while also pointing out that Huet’s description of 
Origen’s doctrinal system emphasized selectively and discussed favourably 
and defensively, only those doctrines that had become controversial: 


In the 392 columns of the second chapter of his Book II entitled Origenis dogmata, Huet had 
listed and expounded the following fourteen Quaestiones: 1. de Deo (710-710), 2. de 
Sanctissima Trinitate (709—796), 3. de Christo, ejusque Incarnatione, et oeconomia (796—838), 
4. de Beata Maria Virgine (838—844), 5. de angelis (844—893), 6. de anima (893—919), 7. de 
libero arbitrio, gratia et praedestinatione (919—973), 8. de astris (973—980), 9. de resurrectione 
mortuorum (980-996), 10. de postremo judicio (996—998), 11. de poenis et praemiis (998— 
1047), 12. de mundo, paradiso terrestri, et Adamo (1047-1063), 13. de allegorica scripturae 
interpretatione (1063—1074). 14. quaestiunculas aliquot quasi per saturam complexa. (PG 
17.1074—1094) 


Redepenning, by contrast—and in words sounding much like the 
historian Leopold von Ranke's famous wie es eigentlich gewesen ist— 
claimed to be describing Origen's writings as they factually are. He also 


described his deliberate choice of a narrow focus on Origen’s life and works 
and explained that he did not attempt also to include, as he put it, ‘with 
some completeness the ecclesiastical conditions of the age’ (Redepenning 
1841: vol. 1, ix). That narrow focus left him uncritical of some of the 
popular misconceptions of Origen. For he agreed with Huet in viewing and 
judging Origen—quite at odds with what has become a fairly strong 
consensus in recent scholarship—primarily as a systematician of dogmatic 
theology. When Huet and Redepenning wrote about Origen’s teaching, the 
word ‘system’ occurred frequently. But to be fair, both of them were writing 
before theologians became comfortable with the idea of the development of 
doctrine, and long before scholars generally became aware of their—until 
quite recently, unchallenged—propensity to read antiquity almost solely in 
the light of the presuppositions of their own time and of their own 
ideological or religious positions. But one of  Redepenning's 
presuppositions, being a Lutheran, did enable him to pay far more attention 
to Origen the biblical theologian than did the earlier Catholic Huet, the 
relative brevity of whose Quaestio 13: de allegorica scripturae 
intepretatione (PG 17.1063—1074) could give the false impression that the 
Bible was only of peripheral concern to Origen. 

Third, from 1923 to 1928 there appeared the three volumes of Eugene de 
Faye’s brilliantly written and highly influential Origene, sa vie, son oeuvre, 
sa pensee. Volume I (1923) began with a biography of Origen before 
moving to an extensive description of his works. The entirety of Volume II 
(1927) dealt not with Origen at all, but with L'Ambiance Philosophique 
within which Origen lived, worked, and wrote. The chapter titles of that 


volume read (my translation): 
I. The Problem of the Sources of the Thought of Origen, II. From Pyrrho to Plotinus, III. Pyrrho 
and the Origins of Scepticism, IV. The New Academy, V. The Final Flowering of Scepticism, 
VI. The Influence of Greek Scepticism, VII. Epictetus, VIII. Plutarch, IX. The doctrines of 
Plutarch, X. Dion of Prusa (Dio Chrysostom), XI. Maximus of Tyre, XII. Lucian of Samosata, 
XIII. Celsus, XIV. Apollonius of Tyana, XV. Numenius. Conclusion. 


With the philosophical scene thus set, de Faye's Volume III (1928) La 
Doctrine goes on to treat an Origen who, although indeed a theologian and 
self-styled man of the Church, was also someone who was, first and 
foremost, a philosopher and systematician. In his preface to this volume, De 
Faye emphatically emphasizes that he is writing neither apologetics nor 
polemics, but only critical history that critically—but mistakenly, as later 


scholarship revealed—relies exclusively on the incontrovertibly authentic 
Greek texts of Origen. The chapter titles of Vol. III read (my translation): 


I. The Design (dessein) of Origen; II. How Origen Conceives the Universe; III. Doctrine of 
God; IV. Origins of Origen’s Doctrine of God; V. The Inhabitants of the Transcendent World; 
VI. Cosmology.—Origins of the Doctrine; VII. Cosmology.—The Doctrine; VIII. The Doctrine 
of the Logos.—The Two Essential Elements of the Christ of Origen; IX. On the Incarnation of 
the Logos.—Necessity, for Understanding Our Author, of Abstracting from All the Traditional 
Ideas Relative to the Incarnation; X. On the Role and Action of the Logos-Jesus.—Origen 
Doesn’t Distinguish between the Action of Jesus on Earth and That Which He Exercises after 
His Resurrection; XI. The Humanity of the Christ of Origen; XII. Anthropology—Origen Needs 
a Science of the Human Being for His Doctrines of the Fall and Redemption; XIII. Free Will.— 
The Reasons That Origen Had for Affirming Moral Freedom; XIV. The Doctrine of 
Redemption.—The Awakening of Religious Aspirations in the Greco-Roman World at the 
Beginning of the Christian Era; XV. The Doctrine of Redemption (cont.)—Apparent 
Contradictions in the Doctrine of Origen; XVI. The Problem of the Salvation of Individuals; 
XVII. The Last Things,—Christian Ideas Relative to the Consummation in Full Crisis at the 
Time of Origen; XVIII. Origen, Man of the Church.—His Relationships with the Church; XIX. 
Conclusion. Origen the Christian. 


It would be hard to overestimate the influence of this brilliantly written 
portrait of an Origen viewed primarily as philosopher and systematician, a 
portrait so different from the portrait of Origen the biblical theologian 
painted by subsequent Catholic—but by no means exclusively Catholic— 
scholars. One indication of how profoundly philosophical de Faye’s portrait 
is— quite apart from his devoting his entire second volume to the ambiance 
Philosophique from which Origen came—is his treatment of Origen’s 
biblical commentaries in Chapter 7 of his first volume (De Faye 1923- 
1928: 72-95). The last half of that chapter, dealing, mind you, with works 
in which Origen is most thoroughly and ‘purely’ the biblical theologian, is 
devoted totally not to the commentaries themselves but to explaining how 
Origen draws the teaching in these commentaries from his ambiance 
philosophique, and to claiming how Origen shamelessly uses allegory as a 
device to avoid the literal sense of Scripture and teach his philosophical 
system. The final words of that chapter reveal de Faye’s profoundly 
negative view of this process: “These are the facts that simply illustrate the 
unbelievable potential for illusion of which the human mind is capable. It 
has taken centuries to become disabused of it’ (‘Ce sont la des faits qui 
illustrent simplement l'incroyable puissance d'illusion dont est capable 
l'esprit humain. De celle-ce il a fallu des siécles pour qu'il s'en désabusat’ 
(De Faye 1923-1928: I, 95).). 

A further instance of de Faye’s portrait of Origen as a philosophical 
systematician can be found in his next chapter (Volume I, Chapter 8, 96— 


105) devoted to his description of the De Principiis, where Origen 
‘expounds systematically his theological doctrines’ (De Faye 1923-1928: I. 
96). De Faye notes that it is not here but in his promised Volume II, 
L’Ambiance Philosophique, that he will study the foundation of Origen’s 
De Principiis. He goes on to suggest that this ‘first great system of 
Christian theology’ (De Faye 1923-1928: I. 100) is the dogmatics that his 
predecessor Clement of Alexandria had promised but never got to. But it is, 
so de Faye, not a theologian but a philosopher who is producing this 
theology: ‘Origen is a Christian philosopher who imagines he is explaining 
the Scriptures, whereas he is really exploiting them on behalf of his own 
dogmatic teaching’ (Faye 1929: 38).! Origen’s method in doing so involves 
an infelicitous concatenation or unhappy marriage—fatalement (De Faye 
1923-1928: I. 103) is the word de Faye uses to describe it—of two methods 
of argument: 


When he wishes to prove some teaching or other, he gives us a dual demonstration. The one is 
purely dialectical; in reality, the essential one. The other is exegetical and scriptural, bringing to 
rational argumentation the testimony of divinity, the seal and guarantee of the divinely inspired 
document. ... Thus allegory does not give him his ideas and doctrines, it is—and can only be— 
of use in vouching for them. (De Faye 1929: 45-46) 


Finally, although he repeatedly describes himself both as a defender of 
Origen and great admirer of his genius, de Faye’s consistent inability—or is 
it refusal?—to distinguish between Origen and Origenism did a great 
disservice to the memory and correct understanding of the one to whom he 
devoted so much of his scholarly energy. 


REHABILITATION? 


quotes an appalling succession of misperceptions of Origen: 


*Extravagances', ‘puerile play’, ‘strange ramblings’, ‘wild imagination’; many discover nothing 
else in the interminable pages of Origen’s commentaries and homilies. The allegorization those 
pages never cease to make from the given biblical information is to their eyes nothing but an 
immense—and tedious—misinterpretation. It proceeds entirely, they think, from a 'chimerical 
method’; it is the fruit of ‘fallacious hermeneutics’. Their author indulged in it, through an 
‘audacious originality’ that at that time constituted, ‘in the full sense of the word, a break with 
tradition’, only in order to develop ‘his personal views’ under pretext of explaining the Holy 
Books. It was, they assure us, a way for him ‘to infuse Hellenism broadly into the biblical 
tradition’ and to substitute a ‘metaphysical truth’ received from another source for the ‘absurdity 
of the text taken in its literal sense’. Allegory was the ‘reputed scholarly, scientific philosophical 
means for discerning a philosophy and a theology in the ancient writings venerated as oracles’. 
Origen seized hold of it because he needed it, and he used its subtle methods with an 
unparalleled virtuosity. Misusing symbolism inherited by the Christians from pagan antiquity 
and from Judaism and participating in the ‘aberration of his age’, he sought in that way to 
overcome the conflict he felt within himself between Hellenism and the new faith: in fact, 
thanks to such treatment of Scripture, the latter finally found its spiritual meaning in the former, 
and the letter of Moses or even of Christ led to the Spirit of Plato. Nothing would supposedly 
better illustrate [quoting de Faye] ‘the unbelievable potential for illusion of which the human 
mind is capable’. (de Lubac 2007: 15-16) 


De Lubac continues for another three pages, citing an additional dozen or so 
authors similarly misinterpreting Origen. Rehabilitate Origen from this? A 
Sisyphean task! 


First RESPONDER: FERDINAND PRAT 


scholars who did not happen to be Catholics, and that was also conveniently 
summarized in English in the 1911 Catholic Encyclopedia, a French Jesuit, 
Ferdinand Prat (1) carefully distinguished between Origen and Origenism, 
(2) questioned the merits of the presumed condemnation of Origen at the 
third Council of Constantinople, and (3) also laid out some of the main 
points of the eventual (not just Catholic) discovery/’rehabilitation’ of the 
true Origen (Prat 1907; 1911). About Origenism he writes: 


By this term is understood not so much Origen’s theology and the body of his teachings, as a 
certain number of doctrines, rightly or wrongly attributed to him, and which by their novelty or 
their danger called forth at an early period a refutation from orthodox writers. They are chiefly: 
A.—Allegorism in the interpretation of Scripture; B—Subordination of the Divine Persons; C. 
—The theory of successive trials and a final restoration. Before examining how far Origen is 
responsible for these theories, a word must be said of the directive principle of his theology 
(Prat 1911: 308). 


This ‘directive principle’ was described by Prat under a heading entitled: 
‘The Church and the Rule of Faith’: ‘[A] man animated with such 
sentiments may have made mistakes, because he is human, but his 
disposition of mind is essentially Catholic and he does not deserve to be 
ranked among the promoters of heresy’ (Prat 1911: 308). Prat goes on to 
point out that most of the texts that proved to be the most dangerous or 
controversial are found in the De Principiis where '[t]he system may be 
reduced to a few hypotheses, the error and danger of which were not 
recognized by Origen’. These are (1) eternity of the creation, (2) original 
equality of the created spirits, (3) essence and raison d’étre of matter, (4) 
universality of the redemption and the final restoration. It is worth quoting 
precisely how carefully and defensively Prat tries to defend Origen, for it 
reflects how daring it was for a conservative Catholic scholar (writing in a 
period of extremely conservative Catholic anti-modernism) to be defending 
someone whom so many assumed to be a condemned heretic: 


What can be said in his defence, if it be not with St. Athanasius (De decretis Nic., 27), that we 
must not seek to find his real opinion in the works in which he discusses the arguments for and 
against doctrine as an intellectual exercise or amusement; or, with St. Jerome (Ad Pammach. 
Epist., xlvii, 12), that it is one thing to dogmatize and another to enunciate hypothetical opinions 
which will be cleared up by discussion? (Prat 1911: 310). 


Three decades later with the ‘rehabilitation’ well under way, but not yet 
solidified, Hans Urs von Balthasar set, as a kind of frontispiece to his 
brilliant anthology of Origen the following two quotes that speak for 
themselves: ‘I want to be a man of the church. I do not want to be called by 
the name of some founder of a heresy, but by the name of Christ, and to 
bear that name which is blessed on the earth. It is my desire, in deed as in 
spirit, both to be and to be called a Christian’ (HomLc 16); ‘If I, who seem 
to be your right hand and am called presbyter and seem to preach the Word 
of God, if I do something against the discipline of the Church and the rule 
of the Gospel so that I become a scandal to you, the Church, then may the 
whole Church, in unanimous resolve cut me, its right hand, off, and throw 
me away’ (HomJos 7.6; Urs von Balthasar 1984: v). 

Prat then went on to describe historically what the two Origenist crises 
were all about, and how little they had to do with the actual Origen and his 
writings. Of the first crisis, that so much centred around an embarrassingly 
disedifying squabble between Jerome and Rufinus at the end of the fourth 
and beginning of the fifth century, Prat could write: ‘Hardly had the 


personal quarrels abated when the spectre of Origenism vanished’ (Prat 
1911: 311). As for the second Origenist crisis that culminated in the 553 
Second Council of Constantinople, Origen is listed, along with Arius, 
Eunomius, Macedonius, Apollinaris, Nestorius, and Eutyches, in that 
Council’s eleventh anathematism (DS 433) but out of chronological order, 
at the end rather than beginning of the list, suggesting a possible 
interpolation. But more significantly, perhaps, no actual teaching of Origen 
is mentioned, let alone attacked, and several succeeding popes, Vigilius 
(537-555), Pelagius I (556-561), Pelagius II (579-590), and Gregory the 
Great (590-604), in treating of this Fifth Ecumenical Council make no 
mention even of Origenism (let alone Origen) and speak as if they did not 
know of its condemnation (which, in any case, took place not in the Council 
itself but in a pre-conciliar meeting that Pope Vigilius did not attend). Prat 
explains: ‘It is easy to understand how this extra-ordinary sentence was 
mistaken at a later period for a decree of the actual ecumenical council’ 
(Prat 1911: 311-312). 

In other words, by the early years of the twentieth century, Catholic 
scholarship, however cautiously, defensively, and apologetically it may 
have done so, had already laid out the main arguments for at least a 
Catholic rehabilitation of Origen. Gustave Bardy, in his 1932 book-length 
article in the DTC (Bardy 1932: 1489-1565), basically a massive refutation 
of de Faye, had little more to do than simply take over and expand upon the 
work of Prat which de Faye was apparently dismissing as hardly worthy of 
attention. 


IN THE BALANCE 


attention and allegiance. Was he more of a systematizing philosopher, or 
more of a spiritualizing biblical theologian (Catholic or Protestant, 
depending on your confessional position and selectivity of texts)? Henri 
Crouzel, the late twentieth-century unchallenged patriarch of Origen studies 
concludes his brief sketch of ‘Origen and Origenism’ by summing up the 
two different portraits: 


The West continued to read Origen and to appreciate him as exegete and spiritual director until 


the end of the 12 century (Bernard of Clairvaux, William of St.-Thierry); but the rise of 
Aristotelianism caused his star to recede. Brought back to honor during the Renaissance (Pico 
de la Mirandola, Erasmus), he has been a sign of contradiction among his numerous historians 


ever since. At the end of the 19" century and beginning of the 20" century he was considered 
more a Greek philosopher than a Christian theologian; he was accused of having preached Plato 
all during his life thinking he was preaching Christ. But in 1931 W. Völker raised his spiritual 
doctrine to its proper honor, and in 1950 H. de Lubac rediscovered the technique for 
understanding his exegesis. Despite variations in appreciation, modern critics can no longer 
ignore these two aspects of his teaching. (Crouzel 2003: 661) 


WALTER VOLKER, A MORE CRITICAL METHODOLOGY, 
AND THE RECOVERY OF ORIGEN’S SPIRITUAL 
TEACHING 


As we have just read, Père Henri Crouzel, the patriarch—indeed far, far 
more than just an éminence grise—of modern Origen studies, names Volker 
and de Lubac as key painters of a modern, and true, portrait of Origen. We 
have already seen the beginning of de Lubac’s awesome list of the charges 
from which Origen needed to be exonerated. Now, with Volker we begin to 
see the scientific foundations of that exoneration. 

Volker’s Vollkommenheitsideal (1930), just a year before the publication 
of Bardy’s refutation of de Faye, initiated a significant turning point in the 
field of Origen studies. Its 21-page introduction: ‘Overview of Previous 
Origen Research, the New State of the Question, Methodologdical 
Observations,’ not only represented an embarrassing (for later scholarly 
sensitivities) exposé of the polemical, confessional, and ideological 
presuppositions that had characterized previous Origen research, but also 
laid out the methodological and hermeneutical principles that guided the 
rehabilitation/discovery that this chapter is attempting to chronicle. Volker 
points out that the diametrically opposed findings of so many scholars has 
been due not just to the different dogmatic standpoints of these scholars, but 
also due to not attending to the extraordinary variety of Origen’s writings 
and the extraordinary variety of the situations that gave rise to them (Volker 
1930: 10-11). This has a long history. As early as the fourth century, for 
example, both the Arians and anti-Arians were appealing to Origen as their 
champion. He thus clearly articulates the methodological principle, already 
adumbrated in Bardy, and honoured by most good scholarship since then, 


that finding Origen’s view on any particular point requires a thorough—and 
also critical—examination of all of Origen’s works, including the homilies 
and those that exist only in the, admittedly sometimes suspect, Latin 
translations. 

Subsidiary to this was the caution not to judge Origen according to 
extraneous measures, for example the path, followed by many, of first 
presenting one’s idea of the various influences on Origen, and only then— 
with inevitable selectivity—finding out what is supposedly unique with him 
(Volker 1930: 233). This, basically, was the path followed by those Catholic 
scholars who used to find in him a champion of Catholic orthodoxy (Völker 
1930: 3-5), and by those Protestants happy to find in him not only a kindred 
soul (Völker 1930: 5-8), but even, by some in the late nineteenth century, a 
cultural Protestant with idealistic leanings (‘erster Kulturprotestant mit 
idealistischen Neigungen’; Volker 1930: 10), and by those who, like de 
Faye, not heeding Harnack’s advice to balance the Christian and the 
philosophical (Völker1930: 14), saw in him only a philosopher. 

Finally, we have to remember that we are still in a pre-post-modern, pre- 
post-structural age before scholars became instinctively critical of every 
grand recit. Everyone assumed that Origen had a system according to 
which he was to be interpreted. Lacking the background of a truly critical 
examination of all the data—something that is accessible, but not easily, to 
contemporary scholars—the scholars Volker was critiquing inevitably, for 
this is what Volker himself was also doing, projected back into Origen an 
overemphasis on that aspect of Origen’s thought to which their own 
particular bias and background had made them most sensitive. 

What Volker saw in Origen, what so many before him had failed to see 
or dismissed as irrelevant, was a great ascetic striving for a view of God 
from which to draw strength for his life of virtue and his work for the 
brethren (Volker 1930: 233). He found an Origen who spoke of 
philosophical problems with a dry and tedious rationalism. But just let his 
heart speak and he is immediately transformed; for we then encounter a 
more affectionate, tender tone, and we discover in this supposed Greek 
philosopher a deeply Christian soul, filled with humility and pious abandon 
(Volker 1930: 21, in sentiments taken from a little-known dissertation, 
Genet 1903). 


THE CATHOLICS TAKE UP THE CAUSE 


given back to us a sense of Origen’s spirituality and mysticism (see Crouzel 
1971: 360-361, where he also points out that Völker mistakenly attributes 
to Origen an ecstasy of unconsciousness). Several years later, two Catholic 
scholars, Hans Urs von Balthasar (1936: 513-562; 1937: 38-64) and 
Aloysius Lieske (1938) profoundly deepened our knowledge of that aspect 
of Origen’s thought. But in the meantime, most scholars, among them the 
Catholic René Cadiou (1932), as well as the Protestant Hal Koch (1932), 
but especially the latter, who saw in Origen only a Greek philosopher, 
continued to assume that Origen was a systematician. In addition, the 
Protestant Hans Lietzmann (1932: passim) continued V6lker’s 
misperception of Origen’s mysticism as ecstatic, and the Catholic Karl 
Rahner (1932: 113-145)—ın an early work, continued some of the same 
misperception by attributing to Origen what had really come from 
Evagrius’s writings on the Psalms. In a brilliant piece of ‘seat-of-the-pants’ 
discernment, Hans Urs von Balthasar (1939) successfully—as subsequent 
research verified—sorted out what was from Origen and what from 
Evagrius in the Psalm commentary fragments attributed to Origen (see 
Crouzel 1971: 390, 505). And finally, Cadiou was probably insufficiently 
attentive to all the textual evidence in arguing for an evolution in Origen's 
thought, a weakness that impairs somewhat the accuracy of his later 
brilliantly written account of Origen's early life and writings (Cadiou 1933, 
1936, ET). 


Hans Urs von Balthasar 


In 1936/1937 Balthasar, then still a young Jesuit, in a 78-page article spread 
over two issues of the Recherches de science religieuse, published a 
brilliant study of mysterion in Origen. It is what scholars tended to call 
‘mysticism’, but what Catholics were happy to call ‘sacramentalism’ 
(Balthasar 1936: 515 notes that the Anglican Charles Bigg (1886) has a 
similarly ‘Catholic’ reading of Origen). Perhaps most valuable to us, as we 
also found with Völker, are the methodological comments with which 
Balthasar opens this article. His own method, he notes, is historical, not 


dogmatic, but not purely historical because, while Origen’s thought is clear 
and synthetic it is not systematic. With that distinction, based on his 
‘justified intuitions’, as Crouzel, the meticulously careful scholar (perhaps 
reluctantly) admits (Crouzel 1971: 378), Balthasar blows away some of the 
fog that for centuries had been obscuring access to the true Origen. In 
words that make pale the similar claims that we found in Huet and 
Redepenning, he writes (my translation), ‘While fully aware of being 
unable to escape the a priori that is the fate of every historical study, we are 
nevertheless claiming to be doing neither apologetics nor criticism, except 
to note, in our concluding pages, what seems to deviate from the spirit of 
this theology’ (Balthasar 1936: 513). Finally, Balthasar exhorts us to leave 
intact the multiplicity of meaning, association, and connotation that Greek 
and Latin words like mysterion, symbolon, ainigma, skia, semaion, typos, 
eikon, species, forma, sacramentum, argumentum, etc. could have at the 
dawn of the third century and when Rufinus was translating Origen into 
Latin at the end of the fourth century. But despite a ‘flowing’ terminology, 
Origen’s thought has, Balthasar claims, a surprising clarity: ‘Under the 
endless details (morcelage) of the exegetical commentaries one can find the 
contours (not so much of a philosophy as) of a perfectly coherent 
sacramental theology (Balthasar 1936: 515). 


Aloisius Lieske 


Within hardly more than a year, another young Jesuit priest, Aloisius 
Lieske, published his major study of Origen’s theology and spirituality. He 
began by emphasizing the pervasive living tension and interconnection 
between Origen’s pastorally sensitive ascetic-moral intellectualism and his 
profoundly real and intimate, Trinity-based union with Christ and the 
Logos. Accompanying his repeated praise for the preliminary work done by 
Völker, was Lieske’s clear complementary corrective of Völker, namely, 
that the basis of Origen’s spiritual and mystical teaching was not ‘from 
below,’ nor from an ecstatic experience (Origen doesn’t say much about his 
inner experience), but from a Trinity-based, realistic theology and ontology 
of grace. Several authors, and not just the Catholics, had already criticized 
Volker on this point. Prominent among them was Henri Charles Puech 
(1933). Lieske also suggested that Völker’s failure to see that was probably 


due to his commitment—despite his protestations not to be basing his 
findings on dogma—to a Lutheran understanding of the doctrine of 
justification. But by the same token, it must be admitted that it was their 
specifically Catholic doctrinal sensitivity that enabled the Catholic authors 
to find and see much of what they found and saw in Origen. 

The narrow time window between the appearance of Balthasar’s 
‘Mysterion’ and Lieske’s work suggests the sharing of pre-publication 
manuscripts among these Jesuit confreres. Significantly, for what can be 
identified as a ‘Catholic’ reading of Origen, von Balthasar was completing 
his formal theological training in the same Jesuit community (Fourvière, 
near Lyons) with Jean Daniélou and Henri de Lubac; and Lieske, for his 
part, was presumably also in close contact with his fellow German Jesuits, 
Karl and Hugo Rahner, whom he acknowledges in his Foreword. All these 
Jesuits made significant contributions to the twentieth-century Catholic 
rehabilitation and general discovery of the true Origen. 


Jean Daniélou 


The stage was now set for Daniélou's broad-brushed book (Origene (1948) 
that the meticulously precise Crouzel praises as an ‘assez bonne initiation a 
la pensée d’Origene’ (Crouzel 1971: 414). However, this was not just faint 
praise, for Daniélou was in fact the first to limn a portrait of what scholars 
have come to recognize as the whole Origen, not just a dedicated Christian, 
or learned exegete, or philosophical genius, or master of the spiritual life. 
Origen was so brilliantly all of these—and even more—that those who had 
encountered him in one or other of these competencies tended to reduce his 
personality to that competency, or even, as for example, in the case of those 
overly fascinated with his use of allegorical exegesis, to just an aspect of 
one of these competencies. But Daniélou's task was not just to unify or 
interrelate these various aspects of Origen's life and teaching, because some 
very important reaches of his thought had hitherto been overlooked: for 
example, and perhaps most importantly, ‘the significance of his teaching as 
a source of information about the life of the Christian community’ 
(Daniélou 1948, ET: 310—311). And of at least equal importance was not 
just his relation to the Bible, but the fact that ‘[a]ll his writings’, and that 


includes even the very ‘philosophical’ De Principiis (as Torjesen’s work has 
shown) ‘are really commentaries on the Bible’ (Danielou 1948, ET: 311). 

Daniélou may indeed, to the annoyance of more careful scholars, 
overgeneralize, but that was partly due to his avowed refusal ‘to simplify a 
personality whose predominant characteristic was diversity’ (Daniélou 
1948, ET: 312). This felicitously stubborn refusal to simplify led to some 
immensely valuable comments about Origen’s ‘system’, a red herring for 
almost all previous students of Origen. For there was real insight in broad 
affirmations like: ‘In no field of thought were Origen’s views amenable to 
systematization.’ Daniélou continued: ‘the only thing to do was to admit 
that his mind could follow several lines of thought at the same time without 
bringing them into harmony with one another’ (Daniélou 1948, ET: 312.) 
This is especially true of what has been thought of as Origen’s theological 
‘system’. For what had hitherto been much neglected was a distinction 
between two very different kinds of theology that often existed side by side 
or even intermingled: between on the one hand those areas of doctrine in 
which he is an authority for the tradition of the Church up to his time, areas 
in which he simply echoes the common teaching of the Church (see e.g. his 
summary of the Rule of Faith in his Prologue to the De Principiis) and, on 
the other hand, those undeveloped areas of doctrine ‘where there was no 
traditional teaching for him to follow’ (Daniélou 1948, ET: 313) chief 
among them, for example, questions and theories about the origins and end 
of salvation history. There, Origen, the venturesome theologian ‘took two 
facts he could be sure of—God’s love and man's free will—and tried to use 
them as the starting point for an explanation of his own’ (Daniélou 1948, 
ET: 313). This led to his well-known ideas of the pre-existence of souls and 
a future apocatastasis. He did attempt to systematize, but also remained 
determined not to distort revealed truth by forcing it into the framework of 
the system, and therefore he accepts a certain incoherence” (Daniélou 
1948, ET: 313 emphasis mine). 

But Daniélou does not leave us with incoherence. For he too saw what 
Volker saw, namely, that however speculatively gifted, when Origen speaks 
of Christ there is such affection in his words that we are reminded of saints 
like Bernard, Francis, and Ignatius; and we find that which gives unity to all 
his writings is Christ. 

Daniélou’s closing words may seem to some to be overly pious or 
simplified, but they do, in their defiant insight, point to the centre of things: 


It has been pointed out that when he speaks of Christ, thinker though he essentially is, he puts 
such affection into his words, that the mind goes for a parallel to saints like Bernard, Francis and 
Ignatius. He was first and foremost a witness to Christ by the way he lived. And it was because 
Christ was the supreme interest of his life that he made him the centre of his writings. If we 
examine what he wrote, we find that what gives it its unity is Christ; it is all of it Christocentric. 
The Christian community, as Origen saw it was the mystical body; its head was Christ. The 
purpose of exegesis was to reveal Christ, ‘present everywhere’ in the Old Testament beneath the 
veil of the letter. Dogmatic theology was the study of the Incarnation, the means the Word took 
to restore created spirits, who shared in his life, to full union with himself. Mystical theology 
centered round the Incarnate Word; its sole purpose was to enable the soul to become like him 
and be transformed into him. There can thus be little point in asking whether every part of the 
system is logically coherent. The source of unity lies deeper than that, in ‘Origen’s intimate 
knowledge and eager love of the Lord Jesus.’ (Daniélou 1948, ET: 313-314) 


Henri de Lubac 


Within two years, in 1950, de Lubac published his magisterial Histoire et 
Esprit: l'intelligence de l'Écriture d’après Origene. De Lubac stands alone 
in at least beginning to approximate in his own writings the genius of 
Origen. And indeed, in reading this book, one has the feeling of being in 
contact with the immortal Alexandrian. The 448 pages of the now fading 
French original became, 57 years later in 2007, 507 pages in a beautiful 
English translation that, for many readers is more valuable than the original, 
for here, even the numerous Greek and Latin Origen quotations have been 
reliably translated into English. Scholarly readers will thrill at what they 
find—almost equalling the volume of the main text—in the 2330 footnotes. 
For there we find not just continuations of de Lubac’s exposé and 
rectifications of the multitudinous misrepresentations and misperceptions of 
Origen that he outlines in his Chapter I: “The Case against Origen’, but 
even more valuably, such extensive supporting quotations from Origen that 
make one wonder whether, or with what eyes his detractors and 
misperceivers had even read him. In other words, what Daniélou had fairly 
accurately sketched out with his broad brush, the persistent and attentive 
reader finds here laid out in unassailably breathtaking detail and depth. 
Similar—and indeed even more detail and depth were manifest a decade 
later with the appearance of de Lubac’s 1791-page, four-volume Exégése 
médiévale: Les quatre sens de l'Écriture (1959, 1961, 1964). This study not 
only continues and develops the findings of Histoire et esprit, but also 
situates Origen within the broad sweep of patristic and medieval exegesis. 


Thus, while Daniélou could enthusiastically assert the *bibliocentricity' 
of all of Origen's writings, de Lubac's awesomely detailed documentation 
—-much of which was simply letting Origen speak to us in his own words— 
had now demonstrated that this was truly the heart and centre of all that 
Origen was, and not just another in a long series of attempts to portray 
Origen as just this or that, rather than the multi-faceted genius that he really 
was. For, while remaining ever centred on the biblical word, he was also a 
man of the Church and, in his own day, an arbiter of orthodoxy; he was also 
a Christian ascetic, martyr-in-waiting, and spiritual father for the whole 
tradition that followed in both East and West; he was also an extraordinary 
homilist, catechetical instructor and, beyond that a daring doctrinal 
theoretician; he was also a Christian apologist and thinker of extraordinary 
philosophical sophistication, a constant seeker of coherence but always 
willing to accept incoherence—of which there was a great deal in the 
century before Nicea—rather than devalue the truth or any aspect of the 
rule of faith. He never stopped being all of these things when he was doing 
‘exegesis’, or writing ‘commentaries’, or while exhorting, or preaching, or 
teaching. 

‘Exegesis’ and ‘commentaries’ are in scare quotes here to remind us that 
Origen was constantly doing vastly more than what we call exegesis. 
Exegesis as we now know it rarely dares venture beyond the first three 
theological functional specialties of research, interpretation, and history. 
But while doing all of that as well as anyone in his own day ever did, 
Origen was also constantly doing dialectic, foundations, doctrines, 
systematics, and communications. I am, of course, referring to Lonergan's 
outline of the eight ‘functional specialties’ of theology, recognizing, of 
course, that each of them has now developed far beyond what was available 
to anyone back in the third century (see Lonergan 1972). In sum, Origen 
was a scholar’s scholar, a scholar literally nonpareil, and from the outset 
recognized as such, as his contemporary nickname ‘Adamantius’ attests. 
One is tempted to make a facile judgement that misperceptions of Origen 
have been due to lack of scholarly depth and breadth in those guilty of such 
misperceptions. And while that has often been the case, the reality is not 
that simple. For this is where the idea of ‘Catholic rehabilitation by Catholic 
scholars’ comes into play. For the authors in the particular line of 
‘rehabilitation’ or ‘discovery’ (as I prefer) that I have been following:—Urs 
von Balthasar, Lieske, Daniélou, and de Lubac, a line then taken up in the 


extensive oeuvre of Henri Crouzel (all of these Jesuits) and the numerous 
mostly Catholic translators, editors, and commentators of the numerous 
(Jesuit founded) Source Chretiennes editions of Origen (published by Les 
Editions du Cerf, Paris, in conjunction with the huge Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique)—have been generally Catholic. This is not to 
suggest that they have been discovering a ‘Catholic’ as opposed to a 
‘Protestant’ or ‘Neoplatonic’ Origen, but it does seem to be a fact that the 
mostly Catholic scholars in this line of research—but at whose origins in 
fact stands the Lutheran Völker— were sensitive to some essential Christian 
aspects of Origen’s biblical and theological world view that tended to be 
neglected by many, if not most, authors who had gone before. The result has 
been—as is documented in the extraordinary range of scholarship 
assembled in Crouzel’s Bibliographie Critique d’Origene (1971), and its 
Supplement (1982), listing from the beginning until 1981, often with 
critical commentary, everything ever published on Origen, and in the 
publication every four years of the ‘Colloquium Origenianum’—that 
modern scholars now have access to something that approximates the ‘true’, 
that is, ‘whole’ Origen. Since its first meeting at Montserrat in 1971, the 
Colloquium Origenianum has met every four years. Its voluminous papers 
are now (since the 1989 meeting at Boston College) being published by 
Peeters (Leuven) under the titles Origeniana Septima, Octava, Nona, etc. 
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CHAPTER 30 


ORIGEN’S NEW HOMILIES ON 
THE PSALMS AN ASSESSMENT 
OF CODEX MONACENSIS 
GRAECUS 314 


LORENZO PERRONE 


THE MUNICH CODEX, A MAJOR TEXT DISCOVERY 
AFTER SEVENTY YEARS 


Greek manuscripts in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek of Munich, came 
across the Codex Monacensis Graecus 314, an anonymous collection of 
twenty-nine homilies on the Psalms. As she checked its list against the 
record of the previous catalogue, published by Ignaz Hardt more than two 
hundred years previously, first she noticed a mistake: four homilies on Ps. 
31 instead of Ps. 36; then she went through the repertories of patristic 
homiletics to discover that Origen had preached five sermons on this same 
psalm translated by Rufinus into Latin. An examination of their beginnings 
and ends proved that the Munich manuscript preserved the original Greek 
text of the first four homilies (Molin Pradel 2012). In the following weeks 
Marina Molin Pradel came to detect in the exegetical anthologies (catenae) 
on the Psalms several passages taken from the other homilies. When she 
asked for my expertise I concurred with the restitution of the entire corpus 
of sermons to Origen, not only on account of the external evidence, but also 
of internal criteria (Perrone 2012, 2013a). After that, an official 
announcement of the discovery was made on 12 June 2012. 

To gain an initial appreciation of the significance of this discovery, one 
should first of all go back to the last major find, seventy years ago, when in 


1941 important texts of Origen (together with some writings of Didymus 
the Blind) came to light through the papyri discovered in Tura near Cairo. 
The Tura find, as valuable as it was for a better understanding of the literary 
and intellectual profile of Didymus, provided new angles of an approach to 
Origen and his role in the ecclesiastical life of the first half of the third 
century CE, thanks especially to the Dialogue with Heracleides. In addition, 
another reason for stressing the extraordinary relevance of the Munich 
Codex is the prospect of new research on the Patristic exegesis of the 
Psalms, and more specifically on the fundamental contribution that the 
Alexandrian offered to it from its start. 

The interpretation of the Psalms seems to have accompanied Origen 
throughout his whole life, from Alexandria to Caesarea. The amount of the 
work he undertook for it is attested also by the extension of the Hexapla of 
the Psalms to include three more Greek versions than the usual ones. 
(Eusebius H.E. VI,16,3 reports that Origen added three further translations 
to the four known editions of the Greek Bible). Though scholarly opinion is 
still divided concerning the exact profile of the works written by Origen, the 
exegesis of the Psalms constituted a major chapter in his rich literary 
activity. According to P. Nautin (1977: 261-292), he wrote three 
commentaries: 1) ComPs 1-25, still in Alexandria; 2) a second, unfinished 
commentary in Caesarea; 3) finally, Scholia on the Psalms towards the end 
of his life. (For a new assessment of the evidence on ComPs 1—25, see 
Heine 2010: 115-122). Apart from the very frequent use of quotations from 
the Psalms in his other writings—as shown, for instance, by the Peri 
Archon—McGuckin 2011)—he devoted commentaries, homilies, and 
scholia to explain the most widely read book of the Old Testament. 
According to Eusebius’ catalogue of his writings, copied by Jerome in 
Letter 33, no other biblical text attracted such a huge exegetical output. 
Suffice to mention the numbers recorded by Jerome: 45 volumes (tomoi) of 
commentaries and 120 homilies (For a list of the tomoi and the homilies 
respectively, see Nautin 1977: 249-250, 258). Needless to say, the 
preservation of this enormous corpus met with difficulties from the 
beginning. We know that already Pamphilus and Eusebius did not manage 
to assemble all of Origen’s writings on the Psalms in the library of Caesarea 
and we can infer it also from a cross-checking of Jerome’s list with the 
references made by the Alexandrian to previous comments of his own. (For 
the missing comments, see Rondeau 1982: 51. In addition, according to 


Jerome, Ep. 34, 1, Pamphilus could not recover the commentary on Ps. 126 
and a section of the homilies on Ps. 118). 

Although something was lost early in the process of transmission, the 
textual tradition of Origen’s works on the Psalms would suffer much 
heavier losses in the following centuries. No full homilies survived apart 
from the nine on Ps. 36, 37, and 38 in Rufinus’ translation. Moreover, their 
original Greek text was preserved only by tiny excerpts in the catenae, and 
not without more or less disturbing manipulations for editorial, if not 
doctrinal reasons (Prinzivalli 1991. Their text is available also in the reprint: 
Prinzivalli 1995). As for the commentaries and the scholia, their situation 
was even worse: apart from a few larger portions transmitted by the 
Philocalia on Ps. 1 and 4, once more we depend upon the often disputed 
evidence of the catenae. Their attribution to Origen is not always to be 
trusted, as we observe, for instance, in the scholia that Marie-Josèphe 
Rondeau has restored to Evagrius Ponticus (Rondeau 1960). Besides, we do 
not yet have reliable critical editions of the catenae at our disposal. The 
Berlin Academy of Sciences is still engaged in a long-standing project for 
editing the fragmentary comments of Origen on the Psalms, so that even 
today we cannot avoid reverting to older editions, mainly in the Patrologia 
Graeca and the Analecta Sacra of Jean-Baptiste Pitra (Origenes. Scholia in 
Psalmos, PG 12, 1053-1685; Origenes. Excerpta in Psalmos, PG 17, 105— 
140; Origenes in Psalmos, in Pitra 1884: 395—483; 1883: 1—522). Only for 
the selections on Ps. 118 do we possess a critical edition done by 
Marguerite Harl (with the assistance of Gilles Dorival), made possible 
through one of our best witnesses among the exegetical florilegia, the 
Catena Palaestinensis on the Psalms (Harl 1972; Devreesse 1959: 1—88, 
provides an overview and preliminary editions of other fragments from the 
Catena Palaestinensis). 


THE NEW COLLECTION OF HOMILIES 


External Witnesses for their Attribution to Origen 


Cod. Mon. Gr. 314, a parchment manuscript comprising 371 folia and dated 
for paleographic reasons in the early twelfth century, presumably goes back 


to a Constantinopolitan milieu, as is true also of the Homilies on Jeremiah, 
the only extant collection of Origen’s sermons in the original language 
before the discovery of the Munich Codex. Yet we are able to reconstruct 
only its recent history, starting with the middle of the sixteenth century, 
whereas at the moment we cannot retrace its previous vicissitudes (For a 
preliminary description of the manuscript and its retraceable history see 
Molin Pradel 2012: 17-24). We know that it was bought in Venice for the 
private collection of the Augsburg bibliophile Johann Jakob Fugger, before 
he was forced, because of financial problems, to sell it in 1571 to the Duke 
of Bavaria, Albrecht V. There are some clues pointing to a complex process 
of transmission for these texts: on the one hand, we have the unique 
mention of ‘improvised speeches’ for three of the four homilies on Ps. 76; 
on the other hand, we find the distinction of two tomoi for the nine homilies 
on Ps. 77 (including respectively five and four homilies. See, for instance, f. 
170v [goyedtacuévar ópuA(ot on Ps. 76] and f. 273v [tóuos mpHtoc and 
töuog SevTEpos on Ps. 77]). It is a precious indication for the preservation 
of larger series of homilies in separate books and reminds one of the shorter 
anthology of the nine homilies on Ps. 36, 37, and 38, which Rufinus 
extracted from a larger corpus of sermons. 

Contrary to its misleading title in the frontispiece (“Interpretation of the 
Gospel, the Apostles and the Psalter.’ See ‘Psalter’ f.1r.), the manuscript 
contains a collection of 29 homilies on the Psalter in the following order: 
two on Ps. 15; four on Ps. 36; two on Ps. 67; three on Ps. 73; one on Ps. 74; 
one on Ps. 75; four on Ps. 76; nine on Ps. 77; two on Ps. 80; and one on Ps. 
81. Apart from the four on Ps. 36, whose text essentially corresponds to the 
Latin translation by Rufinus, the other 25 sermons were so far either totally 
unknown or only partially accessible through rather modest selections made 
by the redactors of catenae. 

The first argument on behalf of the attribution to Origen of Cod. Mon. Gr. 
314 is provided by Jerome’s catalogue in his Letter 33. The number of the 
homilies corresponds to a large extent to Jerome’s list: we have in both 
cases exactly three homilies on Ps. 73; one on Ps. 74; one on Ps. 75; nine on 
Ps. 77; two on Ps. 80; and one on Ps. 81. Minor differences (respectively 
two homilies on Ps. 15 instead of three in Letter 33, and four on Ps. 76 
instead of three) presumably go back to mistaken records of the items in the 
transmission of Jerome’s letter. What impresses the most, is the series of 
nine sermons on Ps. 77, the longest one in the catalogue of Origen’s 


homilies on the Psalms. The second largest series was devoted to Ps. 67 and 
comprised seven homilies. In the Munich codex we have only the first two 
of them, but since these taken together explain only the first seven verses of 
Ps. 67, we can assume that the five missing would have dealt with the 
remaining pericope. Finally, as far as Ps. 36 is concerned, the discovery of 
the four original Greek texts confirms the earlier loss of any witness for the 
fifth homily: we know it only in the Latin translation of Rufinus, whereas 
no fragments of it occur in the catenae on the Psalms. 

A second set of external evidence to support the attribution to Origen 
consists in the several passages attested by the catenae. Even if we have to 
reckon with fragmentary pieces, resulting from a mosaic-like utilization by 
the compilers, their witness is not without interest. First of all, the catenae 
provide short selections from 21 homilies (HomPs36 I-IV, HomPs67 I-II, 
HomPs74, HomPs75, HomPs76 I, HomPs77 IIX, HomPs80 I-II, 
HomPs8&1). Secondly, there are at least some cases in which their variant 
readings can be helpful for the establishment of the critical text. Third, they 
generally ascribe these passages to Origen, confirming the expectations 
entertained long ago by one of their editors, card. Pitra, especially in 
relation to the longer excerpts on Ps. 77; namely, he hoped to recover one 
day the whole commentary on Ps. 77 (Pitra, Analecta Sacra, III, 110). 

A third external testimony is provided by a lengthy pericope from the 
second homily on Ps. 15. Previously it was known through a quotation in 
the Latin version of the Apology of Origen written by Pamphilus with the 
help of his disciple Eusebius of Caesarea and translated by Rufinus. It is an 
important passage on the ascension to Heaven of the risen body of Christ, 
whose source was not yet identifiable, because Pamphilus (or Rufinus) 
introduced it simply as a piece of comment on Ps. 15:10 (cf. HomPs15 II 
[ff. 26r-27r] with Pamphilus, Apol. 142-145 [Amacker and Junod 2002: 
228-232]). 

Future study will be able to retrace the reception of the Munich homilies 
in the history of the exegesis on the Psalms, especially considering the 
archetypal role played by the Alexandrian for their Patristic interpretation. 
Nevertheless, we should at least mention their echoes in Jerome’s Tractatus 
in Psalmos. With regard to these homilies, apparently delivered by Jerome 
for his Bethlehem audience, scholars discussed for a while the thesis of 
Vittorio Peri, who championed their attribution to Origen, apart from minor 
additions and adaptations by Jerome (Peri 1980). Nowadays, a new 


examination of the problem raised by Peri, in light of the evidence offered 
by Cod. Mon. Gr. 314, proves that Jerome was well acquainted with our 
homilies, without reusing them as a plagiarist would do. This conclusion 
seems to be the most convenient, especially when facing longer sermons, as 
is the case with the Tractatus on Ps. 15 when compared to the two homilies 
of Origen in the Munich collection. Generally, the Tractatus offer shorter 
explanations than in Cod. Mon. Gr. 314, so that it is not easy to prove their 
dependence upon the texts of our homilies. Nevertheless, we are able to 
recognize allusions to them in several passages (Compare, for instance, 
HomS IPs |f. 364r—365r] with Jerome, Tract. in Ps. LXXXI, 4 [85, 75-90 
Morin]). Occasionally, Jerome omits passages because of his doctrinal 
reservations, as he does with the initial explanation of Ps. 15:1b-2a 
(‘Preserve me, o God, for in Thee do I put my trust’). Origen here points to 
the universal necessity of praying to God for protection, including the Son 
as Wisdom, before proceeding to refer these verses to Christ as speaking in 
the name of the Church; on the contrary, Jerome skips the first and 
introduces immediately the second explanation (See Origen, HomPs 15 I, 3 
(ff. 3v-4r] and Jerome, Tract. in Ps. XV, 2 [367, 101-103] Morin. For 
further analysis, see Perrone 2013b: esp. 64-65). 


ORIGEN NEW AND OLD: LITERARY, HISTORICAL, AND 
DOCTRINAL ASPECTS 


Internal criteria, in their turn, abundantly contribute to corroborate the 
attribution of Cod. Mon. Gr. 314 to Origen, starting with the literary aspects 
typical of Origen’s language and style, and then proceeding to consider the 
historical and doctrinal features, both the old and the new ones. Moreover, 
since there are many parallel passages with regard to the exegetical 
treatment of biblical passages and their theological implications, we shall 
provide here an essential overview of the main points of contact and call 
attention to some new accents (the quotations are taken from the critical 
edition of the homilies: Origenes Werke 13 2015). 


The ‘Grammarian’ of the Scriptures 


Recent research has fostered a novel attention to Origen’s language, the 
way he proposes his arguments, and also his recognizable use of rhetorics 
(Pazzini 2009; Martens 2011). Among the evidence presented by the 
Munich homilies, one might point first of all to the ‘language of daring’, 
which confers on the formulations of the preacher a characteristic Origenian 
imprint. Though we were already acquainted with these kinds of locutions, 
in most cases clearly stereotypical (as ‘I dare and say’ or ‘my discourse is 
about to dare and say’), we are impressed by their frequence in the Munich 
codex, much greater than, for instance, in the Homilies on Jeremiah. (For an 
overview of the occurrences of the verb toàuáœ and similar expressions, 
see Perrone 2013c: 204-205 with parallel passages from HomJer, HomIR, 
and Frag1Cor). We should regard this stylistic feature both as a reflection 
of Origen’s ‘gymnastic’ method, that is, an argumentation advancing by 
way of hypotheses and questions, and on the other hand as a display of 
concern for the reactions of the audience. As we see also in the new 
homilies, Origen often had to cope with the reservations, if not a downright 
hostility, from some of his listeners, who reacted first and foremost to his 
extensive exploitation of allegory. In the words the preacher himself puts in 
their mouth in the first homily on Ps. 80, they urged him: ‘Don’t use 
tropology and allegory, but respect the letter!’ (HomPsS0 I, 4 [f. 334v]: un 
TPOMOAOYEL Kal un GAANYOPEL, Paotv, GAAG tper Emi tijg A€SEwc. See also 
similar passages in HomPs73 II, 7 [f. 137v]; HomPs80 II, 5 [f. 351v]; IL, 7 
[f. 359r]; and compare them with CCels I, 17 [69, 6-7 Koetschau]; I, 18 
[69, 32-70, 2 Koetschau ]). 

As a former grammarian, the Alexandrian was well acquainted with the 
tasks implied by the philological and literary analysis of texts. It is not 
surprising, then, if he displays his creative mind also as far as his own 
lexicon is concerned. (For a preliminary investigation, see Perrone 2011a). 
This well-known trait finds new confirmation in the Munich homilies, 
inasmuch as Origen once more betrays therein his propensity for creating 
new words.! Moreover, albeit the language of the preacher is usually filled 
with the words and sentences of the Scriptures, we can notice also linguistic 
affinities with contemporary philosophy. For instance, he shares with 
Sextus Empiricus the unique use of the noun kevonóOsi, ‘unreal 


sensation’, in HomPs77 VII, 4 (f. 306v), confirming, by the way, his 
recourse to the verb xevonad&w in other writings (three times). This 
linguistic feature is common once more with Sextus Empiricus (four times) 
and also with Plutarch (only once as, after Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea 
and Basilius). This aspect, in addition to the musical, astronomical, or 
naturalistic notions surfacing in the sermons, contributes to draw the rich 
cultural profile of the preacher, perfectly fitting with the intellectual 
personality of Origen. For example, the terminology for the strings in 
HomPs67 IL, 4 (vxat, napvnátn, vie [f. 105r], i.e. ‘the highest of the 
three strings’, ‘the string next to the highest’, and ‘the lowest of the three 
strings’, more frequently written in the form vedtn), is not attested in its 
fullness by any other Christian author of antiquity, whereas one finds it 
currently in the treatises on musical harmony (see also the distinction 
between Batpayos, ‘frog’, and mpdvoc, ‘toad’, with its medical implications 
in HomPs77 VII, 3 [f. 290v |). 

The Alexandrian, trained to examine the literary quality of a text, does 
not refrain from remarks of a lexical, stylistic, and syntactical nature on the 
passages of the Scriptures on which he comments. So, it is not surprising 
when our preacher shows himself interested in these aspects and deals, for 
instance, in the first homily on Ps. 67 with the biblical use of the imperative 
mood instead of the optative. He even carefully rewrites the long passage of 
Ps. 67:2-4 in the optative mood, putting it thus in the correct grammatical 
form, which indeed one would expect in a prayer addressed by man to God. 
As he does elsewhere, he speaks here of a scriptural *habit' and exemplifies 
it with the petitions of the Lord's Prayer, that are also expressed in the 
imperative mood. We find a similar interpretation in the Treatise on Prayer, 
in which Origen presents a detailed commentary on the Our Father 
(compare HomPs67 I, 2, f. 85r with Orat 24, 5, 355, 22—356,6 Koetschau). 

Besides the mastery of grammatical skills, the preacher displays some 
typical rhetorical devices. The homiletic context fostered in Origen a 
moderate display of rhetoric, as we can observe at its best in the homily on 
the witch of Endor (see Hom/R V and Torjesen 1995). A frequent feature of 
the rhetorical elaboration of theologoumena in Origen consists in the 
recourse to the technique of ‘personification’ (mpoowzozotia), which 
enables him to introduce direct speeches by God, Christ, or biblical figures 
(see Villani 2008, 2011). We observe many examples also in the new 
homilies, inasmuch as this technique was propagated by the prosopological 


exegesis of the Psalms. Accordingly, the preacher is concerned not only 
with the identification of ‘the person who speaks’ (npóocomnov tò A£yov) in 
the Psalms, but also with an effort to better develop the theological issues 
raised by the text. The sixth homily on Ps. 77 provides one of the best 
examples. Here the preacher revisits the history of salvation, in a 
characteristically Origenian mood, viewing it as a providential design 
inspired by a loving and compassionate God. By the words that Origen puts 
in his mouth commenting in Ps. 77:38a (‘But he, being full of compassion, 
forgave their iniquity, and destroyed them not’), God professes his constant 
will to assure the fulfilment of salvation, in spite of all the failures and 
misdeeds of men, so that he is merciful even towards the Egyptians. 
‘Oikovond tov Toon Kataßfivar And tfjg ayias yfjg koi ovyypOpoar TH 
Aanapria THV ASEAQOV AUTOD Kai TPOMAOEL Óveípov TOL ADTOV EV TH 
ovak yvooO0fjvav óg(kvoui v Dapad, t&v Aiyvatiov Bacsi, ti WEAAEL 
yevéoOa.’ ‘I shall dispose that Joseph goes down [to Egypt] from the Holy 
Land and I shall profit at the same time from the sin of his bretheren. Under 
the pretext of dreams I shall let him be known in jail. PIL show to the 
Pharaoh, the king of the Egyptians, what is going to happen’ (HomPs77 VI, 
1, f. 275v). 

The interpretation of the Psalms first of all demanded from the preacher 
that he should evaluate the textual evidence. Now we can better understand 
the efforts made by Origen for enlarging the synopsis of the Hexapla on the 
text of the Psalms. In no other series of homilies do we find so many 
comments of a philological nature on the biblical text, fully fitting with the 
familiar picture of Origen as a philologist (the best study is Neuschafer 
1987). In the Munich codex there are textual explanations that betray the 
use of the Hexapla, supported by the occasional recourse to the Hebrew 
text. Though the homiletic treatment of the Psalms did not encourage as 
such a display of textual criticism, the preacher did not avoid approaching it 
also for his audience. He even applied his philological method not only to 
the Old Testament, but also to the New, as we observe initially in the second 
homily on Ps. 15. Here he remarks that Acts 2:26 quotes Ps. 15:9b in a form 
different from the Greek text familiar to Origen: ‘my tongue rejoiceth’ 
instead of ‘my glory rejoiceth.' (HomPs15 II, 7 [ff. 25r-v]). In this case, 
despite suggesting that we should reckon with the mistake of a copyist, he 
prefers to deliver a harmonizing interpretation of the variant reading, with a 


‘concordist’ solution that we can observe elsewhere in Origen, when he 
deals with matters of textual criticism (see Bendinelli 1997: 88). 

Yet in other places the homilist does not hesitate to rectify the text in 
conformity with the principles of Alexandrian philology recommending, if 
necessary, the ‘rejection’ (àO0&truoic) of a spurious passage and its textual 
reconstruction through ‘correction’ (016p00016). In the first homily on Ps. 
67 he denounces a manipulation, for doctrinal reasons, on Ps. 50:6c-d 
LXX: instead of ‘that Thou mightest be justified when Thou speakest, and 
be winning when you are judged (£v T «piveodat oe)’, the end of the verse 
has been changed to *... when I am judged (év 1 kpívgoOaí ue)’, to avoid 
the daring idea that God himself is submitted to judgment (HomPs67 I, 9 [f. 
57r]). A similar misunderstanding determined the substitution of the name 
of Asaph with the better known name of Isaiah in some copies of the 
Gospel of Matthew: the first homily on Ps. 77 rejects the mistaken 
attribution to this prophet of Ps. 77:2a in Matt. 13:35, due to the ignorance 
of a copyist, who did not know that Asaph was himself a prophet (HomPs77 
I, 1 [f. 214v]). Furthermore, there are instances in which the preacher 
resorts to the Hebrew text or even admits that he cannot understand its 
meaning; consequently, he has to look in the different Greek translations to 
find this, as he does in the third homily on Ps. 73 with v. 15b (‘Thou driedst 
up mighty rivers’). He could not find this verse in his Septuagint text, but it 
was attested by the Hebrew and the other versions. In light of these he 
managed to understand the Hebrew expression ‘the rivers of Etham’ as ‘the 
ancient’ or ‘the mighty rivers’ (HomPs73 III, 1 [ff. 139v-140r]). On one 
occasion, the preacher is led to emphasize his painstaking collation of the 
Hebrew exemplars of the Bible, in order to correct the mistakes in his 
Greek copies. It is an eloquent passage which reminds one of the analogous 
statement made by Origen in his Letter to Africanus (cf. HomPs77 1,1 [f. 


215'] with EpistAfr 6). 


A Teacher of the Church 


Obviously, the preacher does not limit himself to interventions on the 
biblical text as a ‘grammarian’ of the Scriptures, but strives after an overall 
interpretation of their sense leading to spiritual progress. At the end of the 


homily on Ps. 74 he observes that a grammarian, after ten years, has 
nothing new to teach and also the philosopher finally continues simply to 
transmit the traditions of the school. In contrast with both the grammarian 
and the philosopher, the Logos is the teacher who is able to impart his 
teachings ‘for ever’ (with reference to Ps. 74:10; HomPs74 6 [f. 161v]). 
Certainly, the Logos represents the source of inspiration and the model for 
our homilist. What he yearns for is to let Christ speak through himself. Not 
incidentally, the reference to 2 Cor. 13:3, with its idea of ‘Christ speaking’ 
in the Apostle Paul, constitutes a recurring motif for the homilist.? 
‘Everything that is good—as the second homily on Ps 76 says—is of God; 
for instance, the good words are of God. By saying something well, he does 
not say what is his own thing, but he says things of God’ (HomPs76 II, 4 [f. 
188r]). Conforming with the pattern of the homilies of Origen already 
known, the personal expectation of an ‘inspired preaching’ is often 
accompanied by a request that the homilist addresses to his listeners: they 
should support his efforts for a thoroughgoing spiritual interpretation of the 
Psalms with their prayers (see Perrone 2011b: 358-428). 

On the other hand, the new homilies offer many clues for recognizing the 
important place a teacher occupied at that time within the Christian 
community. The teacher indeed appears as its dominant figure, although the 
ecclesiastical constitution emerging from the Munich codex is already the 
classical one, with the bishops, presbyters, and deacons (and with a 
precious mention of the ‘order of the widows’ (HomPs77 VIII, 9 [f. 314r]). 
It is the oldest mention of the ‘order of the widows’ (tò ynpikóv), an 
expression attested in the fourth century by the Apostolic Constitutions. 
Notwithstanding that, reference to the presence of the bishop is extremely 
limited. The only occasion in which we hear of a bishop in attendance, 
occurs in the first homily on Ps. 67. But the preacher mentions him only 
because he wishes to play down the high praises the bishop addressed to 
him when he introduced him to the audience. Interestingly, Origen 
addresses the unnamed bishop with the term ‘pope’ (nána), as he does in 
the Dialogue with Heracleides with some bishops from Arabia, as well as in 
the Latin homily on 1 Samuel, with Bishop Alexander of Jerusalem (cf. 
HomPs67 I, 1 [f. 83v] with Dial 1,20; 24,21; and HomIR L1 [96,22-23 
M.T. and Nautin]). Due to such a preamble, we have to suppose that he 
gave this speech for an audience different from his own usual community in 
Caesarea. 


In the eyes of the homilist, teachers are important for promoting the 
intellectual and spiritual progress of the Christian community and for 
defending it from the dangers coming from heretics. We shall see later to 
what extent our sermons betray the decisive role played by the masters of 
the Church in the battle against heresies. As stated in the second homily on 
Ps. 76, to meet a good teacher helps a person, in a sense, to start again on 
their path towards spiritual perfection: even if they were already a faithful 
Christian, they now feel as if they would begin to be a Christian precisely at 
that moment (with reference to Ps. 76:11a LXX: ‘And I said: Now I began’, 
HomPs76 II, 1 [f. 184r]). Furthermore, as the preacher admits, there is a 
need for religious instruction in the Church, since often enough there are 
faithful who wish to understand the doctrines of the Holy Scripture, 
whereas they totally ignore the sayings of the Gospels, of the Apostles, and 
the Prophets. Addressing them the teacher emphasizes the necessity of 
learning the biblical texts and of meditating on them (HomPs80 II, 5 [ff. 
353r—v]). 

The homilist knows other teachers, good and bad, in the past and at 
present. So he does not ignore that he has some predecessors in his role of 
interpreter of the Scripture, even if he does not mention them by name. 
Once more he behaves in a way Origen was accustomed to doing in most of 
his writings. In the new homilies, we notice the same formulary which 
accompanies, for instance, the anonymous quotations of Philo of 
Alexandria. Also, here Origen does not conceal his positive appreciation of 
Philo, though he generally avoids referring explicitly to him, with the 
exception of his apologetic work Against Celsus, where he feels obliged to 
unveil his sources and authorities. In the homily on Ps. 75 there is a 
reference to Philo, introduced in a way similar to a mention of the Jewish 
author in the Commentary on Matthew: ‘One before us has observed (and 
has observed well)’. The remark concerns Philo’s distinction between a 
‘horseman’ and one ‘who mounts (on a horse)’ in the Exodus narrative 
(Exod. 15:21). Probably he points elsewhere to an exegesis that he collected 
in a Judaeo—Christian milieu, as we observe elsewhere in Origen’s homilies. 
(HomPs77 IX, 5 |f. 325r-v], cf. HomJer XX, 2 [178, 9-10 Klostermann- 
Nautin]).? 

Apart from these discernible sources and influences, the homilist of the 
Munich codex is involved in a polemical debate with those whom he 
regards as the bad teachers. His adversaries are not only the Judaizing 


Christians (since he also knows Ebionite masters), (HomPs76 II, 1 [ff. 
184r—v]), but first and foremost Gnostics and Marcionites. We find again 
the well-known triad of the heresiological targets mainly pursued by Origen 
in his writings: Marcion, Valentinus, and Basilides. Commenting on Ps. 
77:56 (‘they were turned aside like a deceitful bow’), the preacher qualifies 
each one of the three heresiarchs as an ‘arrow of Satan’ (HomPs77 VIII, 6 
[ff. 308r-v]). But more than with the Gnostic teachers Valentinus and 
Basilides, we notice the frequent criticisms of Marcion and his adepts. The 
preacher also remembers a disputation that he had with some of them 
(HomPs77 I, 1 [ff. 216r-v]). As usual, the debate concerns the contrast 
(according to the ideas of the Marcionites) between the Old and the New 
Testaments, the Law and the Gospel, and their respective gods. We hear 
again that the Marcionites are fond of practising a textual criticism of the 
New Testament or, better to say, of manipulating it. A passage of the first 
homily on Ps. 77 accuses Marcion, because he has allowed himself to 
‘correct’ the Gospel text by suppressing its foundation itself. This 
accusation specifically concerns the narrative of the birth of Jesus, as we 
hear also from Origen's Commentary on John (HomPs77 I, 1 [f. 215v]; cf. 
ComJn VI, 41, 212 [150,215 Preuschen]). Yet the polemic with the 
Marcionites seems to assume a different emphasis in the Munich sermons, 
since these display a new cosmological interest: according to the preacher, 
leaving aside for a moment the contested Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
the world itself with its order and beauty provides a clear witness to its 
Creator and his providence (see especially Hom77Ps II, 7 [ff. 240r-241r]). 
Even if our preacher nourishes other concerns, mainly regarding the 
moral conditions of the faithful and their regular participation in the 
Church’s life and liturgy—as we hear also from the previous homilies of 
Origen, he is aware more than ever of the fruitful activity teachers can 
develop within it. A remarkable passage in the second homily on Ps. 77 
offers a retrospective view of autobiographical nature, whereby we easily 
recognize Origen and his Alexandrian milieu. Looking back to his youth, 
the homilist recalls that at that time the heresies were flourishing and 
attracted people in ‘schools’ (dtsaoKaAeia). Then those who were eager to 
learn the doctrines of Christ did not find enough clever teachers in the 
Church, so that they were led to frequent the heretics. But in the course of 
time ‘when the grace of God radiated a more abundant teaching, day after 
day the heresies broke up and their supposed secret doctrines were brought 


to light and denounced as being blasphemies and impious and godless 
words’ (HomPs77 I1,4 [f. 233r]). In a sense, this passage represents a short 
summary of the doctrinal situation in Alexandria between the second and 
the third centuries, and at the same time affirms the doctrinal results that the 
Alexandrian teachers before Origen, and first and foremost he himself, were 
able to reach on behalf of the Church. 


The Final Origen 


The autobiographical retrospective just evoked suggests that Origen must 
have been in his old age when he gave our sermons. Apart from that, the 
keen interest in cosmology may depend upon a renewed meditation on this 
topic in the wake of his reply to Celsus’ attack on the Christian doctrines. 
Not incidentally, in the great apology Origen remembers his Commentary 
on Genesis and seems to ponder a new investigation of the Mosaic 
cosmogony so many years after his earlier work, (CCels VI, 51 [122, 13-20 
Koetschau]). On the other hand, we possess an important clue pointing 
precisely to the period in which the Alexandrian wrote the Against Celsus 
or even some time later. The homilist (once more providing us with 
comparable evidence in Origen) does not abstain from self-quotations, 
especially when he wants to assure the audience that in other places he has 
dealt more deeply with the theme under examination. So, in the ninth 
homily on Ps. 77, coming to the end of this very long series of sermons, he 
mentions a Commentary on Hosea. He justifies the self-reference on 
account of the heresiological interpretation that he develops both in the 
sermon and in the commentary with regard to the ‘sons of Ephraim’. From 
Jerome we learn that Origen, in addition to the Commentary on Hosea, 
wrote a short exegetical treatise to explain in what sense Hosea speaks of 
‘Ephraim’; his purpose was to show that everything the prophet has to say 
against Ephraim should be referred to the heretics (Jerome, In Os. Prol. 
[4,119-125 Adriaen]). Now, we find the same approach in the second 
homily on Ps. 77, with its long and impressive exegesis raised by the 
mention of the ‘sons of Ephraim’ in Ps. 77:9-10 (‘The children of Ephraim, 
bending and shooting with the bow, turned back in the day of battle. They 
kept not the covenant of God, and would not walk in his law’). After 
explaining these verses in relation to the heretics, the homilist introduces 


passages from Chapters 7 and 8 in the book of Hosea to support their 
heresiological application. At the end of this section, he explains that he just 
wanted to propose an example for those who read the prophet. The 
preacher, then, by adopting a well-known habit of Origen, expects that the 
readers will find out for themselves other passages that deserve a similar 
interpretation, (HomPs77 IX, 6 [f. 326v]). 

On this commentary of Origen we have some chronological indications 
from Eusebius. According to the ecclesiastical historian, the Alexandrian 
wrote it in the last period of his life, ın addition to the Against Celsus and 
the Commentary on Matthew (Eusebius HE VI, 36, 2 [590, 18-22 
Schwartz]). Besides, a dating in the years immediately following the 
apology finds further support in a passage of the eighth homily on Ps. 77. In 
the opening, the homilist declares himself to have changed his mind with 
regard to the interpretation of a passage in Deuteronomy: ‘When the Most 
High divided the nations, when he separated the sons of Adam, he set the 
bounds of the nations according to the number of the angels of God. And 
his people Jacob became the portion of the Lord, Israel was the line of his 
inheritance’ (Dt 32:8-9). This is a fundamental proof-text for Origen’s 
doctrine of the angels of the nations that he introduces and expounds on 
several occasions. In his statement, the homilist declares that in the past he 
used to think that the distribution of the angels to the nations and the 
recognition of Israel as the elect people had been the consequence of the 
Tower of Babel and the dispersion of the nations. But after deeper reflection 
he has finally come to the conclusion that Israel was chosen as God’s elect 
people only after the exodus from Egypt. Consequently, one must suppose 
that the allotment of the angels to the nations was done only at that moment, 
(HomPs77 VII, 1 [f. 299r]). Since the rejected explanation still occurs in 
Against Celsus (CCels V, 29 [30, 6-31, 15 Koetschau]; see Martens 2012: 
esp.109-119), we should assume that at least the homilies on Ps. 77 (if not 
all or some others among the sermons of the Munich codex) were delivered 
sometime later. Therefore they represent, in a sense, the final Origen. 

In conclusion, the homilies of Cod. Graec. 314 present us not only with 
the familiar picture of Origen, but also lead us to discover new aspects of 
his personality and of his exegetical and theological reflection. From a 
biographical and historical point of view they locate Origen more definitely 
in the context of Roman Palestine, by evoking on the one hand the city of 


Jerusalem,‘ and on the other hand the Judaizing milieu of Caesarea as well 


as the urban scene of the Roman city with its sport life and theatrical 


entertainments.? From a doctrinal point of view, they confirm, for instance, 
the priority of Christology in Origen’s thought. This aspect is particularly 
relevant in the two homilies on Ps. 15, which describe the process of the 
Incarnation and redemption through the two related moments of the 
‘descent’ of the Logos into the world and of his ‘ascent’ to Heaven in the 
resurrected body. As shown by these and other sermons, the Christological 
approach also implies both an anthropological and an ecclesiological 
perspective. The first emphasizes in relation to Christ the role of the soul, 
and in relation to man the tripartite constitution of the human being (spirit, 
soul, body) under the primacy of the spirit; the second, the ecclesiastical 
perspective, proceeds to develop the overall spiritual interpretation of the 
Psalter, viewing it as a ‘book of Christ’ (see especially HomPs 15 I, 3 [f. 4v] 
with its motif of the Church as the ‘body of Christ’). With regard to the 
inner-trinitarian relations, we observe the presence of both a tendency 
toward subordinationist formulations, stressing the ontological dependency 
of the Son upon the Father, and a clear recognition of the contemplative 
relation of the Son with the Father, which implies a full participation in his 
divine life The Son’s steady ‘food’ and ‘drink’ is the Father, thus 
providing the fundamental paradigm for the spiritual life of man. As it 
happens in an essential way in the Son, who is the only one being able to 
receive the Father fully in himself, as the proper ‘place of God’ (HomPs67 
II, 8 [ff. 114v—115r], cf. ComJn XX, 18, 154 [350, 24-26 Preuschen]), man 
is also called to sustain his own life through spiritual nourishment—a 
typical motif of Origen and a major theme of the Munich homilies, 
especially in the series on Ps. 77 (cf. HomPs15 I, 9 [ff. 13v-14v]); see 
ComJn XIII, 34, 219 [259,17—21 Preuschen]). The final goal is not only to 
escape sin and death, but to advance as far as possible on the path towards 
perfection. The introduction of the homily on Ps. 81 resumes the meaning 
of the whole economy of redemption in this idea: the Master has come to 
call his disciples to become like him; but since ‘our teacher Jesus Christ is 
god’, his followers should become god themselves (HomPs81 1 [ff. 359v— 
360r]). Also on this point, the Munich homilies, though confirming in many 
ways the previous views of Origen on deification, articulate them with a 
distinctive new emphasis: not only the spirit and the soul are deified, but 
even the body is invested with deification (HomPs8/ 1 [ff. 361v-362r]). 
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1. Among the most interesting hapax legomena mention should be made of Eßıwviıouög, 
*Ebionism', in HomPs76 Il, 1 [f. 184v]; and svviovöailew in HomPs77 IX, 1 [f. 317r]. See also 
Tplotteiv, "have three meals (a day)’, in HomPs15 I, 3 [f. 14v]; pwvadeintuch, “training the 
voice’, in HomPs67 Il, 2 [f. 99v]; nuuunvio, ‘the half of the month’, in Homó0Ps I, 6 [f. 339r]; 
mepatioti, ‘in the way of a wanderer’, in Homó0Ps I, 6, [f. 340v]. 

2. HomPs15 1,1 [f. 17v]; HomPs67 I, 1 [f. 84r]; HomPs76 IL, 4 [ff. 188r-v]; HomPs 76 Il, 2 [f. 
199r]; Hom Ps80 II, 3 [f. 349v]. To compare with ComJn V1,6,42 (115, 15-17 Preuschen; 
HomJer XVIL2 (144,15-17 Klostermann-Nautin). 

3. See HomPs75 6 [f. 167v] and the parallel passage in ComMt X, 22 [30,5-6 Klostermann]. As 
for the reference, see Philo, Leg. II,103-104. For further mentions, see HomPs36 IV, 1 [f. 69r]; 
HomPs75 5 [f. 160v]; HomPs76 II, 5 [f. 190r]). In another sermon, the homilist professes his 
debt with regard to an interpretive ‘tradition’ (tapddootc) on Ezek. 16:3 (‘thy father was an 
Amorite, and thy mother an Hittite’). 

4. In HomPs77 VIL, 2 (f. 287r), with regard to Ps. 45:5a, the preacher remarks: ‘We are close to 
the ancient Jerusalem and we know that there is no river there’; see a similar formulation in 
ComJn VI, 42, 219 (151, 24-25 Preuschen), though without the personal implication. 
Moreover, HomPs73 1, 6 (f. 122v), betrays a direct acquaintance with the state of Roman 
Jerusalem, speaking so of Mount Sion: ‘(The Jews) still think that God dwells there, in the 
place where quadrupeds and pagans dwell". 

5. Among other things, by evoking the training of athletes, HomPs77 IV, 4 (f. 251v) introduces a 
unique mention of the Olympic Games (tv óvopatcopévov pegyóAov YOLLVUCOV). 

6. As for the subordinationist tendency, see HomPs15 I, 3 [f. 4r], where the preacher states that 
even the Son as Wisdom needs to pray to the Father. Only the Father has no necessity of 
praying, because he is without needs. Furthermore, HomPs73 III, 3 [ff. 142r-v] stresses the 
superiority of the Son over the Spirit. 
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